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NOTES 


x ef Nationalistic Emotions 


a all periods of history one finds persons 
.ve fought for freedom, for breaking the 

s of slavery to overlords. Some of 
overlords are foreign conquerors 
sthers are autocrats who have usurped 
slitical powers and made the general 
their utter subordinates who have to 
vthing that their masters command. 
commands have quite often been highly 
“ating and contrary to the rules of mora- 
ad destructive of human dignity. There 
many cases in history of overthrowing 
eign rulers, just as there are cases where the 
rannical rulers are persons of the same race 
the people are whom they dominate. Thus 
may recount the fight that Joan of Arc put 
to drive away certain aggressors who werc 
t of her own race. Joan of Arc or 
lint Joan (1412-1431) was the daughter of an 
tuent French farmer who claimed that she 
\rd voices of supru mundane origin which 
ed on her to chase the English invaders out 


_ of Ofleans and the adjoining countryside. She 


persuaded Charles VII of France to grant her 
military command and to raise the siege of 
Orleans. She successfully raised the siege, 
defeated the English and saw Charles VII being 
established as king in that region. What Joan 
began the French compleated by 1453 and the 
English were defeated, But in between Joan 
had some reverses and was captured by-the 
English and was accused of witchcraft and 
heresy and tried for the same. She was burned 
at \he stake by the English at Rouen in 1431. 
This judgement was annuled in 1456 and she 
ceased to be counted as a witch and a heretje. 
She in fact came to be considered a- great 
patriot and heroine through the centuries after 
her tragic killing by the English and she was 
canonized in 1920. Fighters for freedom in 
all lands have held Joan of Arc as a great 
heroine and have cited her supreme sacrifice as 
something that all freedom fighters should 
emulate. While saint Joan fought w drive 
foreign invaders out of her homeland Oliver 
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Cromwell fought to make Parliamentary Demo- 
cracy Safe for his own people and fought 
against his king to hold high the rights of 
Parliament. He even brought the king to trial 
and had him sentenced to death which was 
something quite unthinkable in those days. 
Cromwell was born in 1599 and lived till 1658. 
He did not belong to the modern age but had 
ideas which were quite modern in many ways. 
For example he could have crowned himself 
as king of England if he so desired ; but he did 
not. People who have no faith in kingship and 
believe in the people's right to rule themselves 
have a source of inspiration in Oliver Cromwell 
Other revolutionary movements against monar- 
chies bring us to examine the incidents of the 
French Revolution of 1789-1799 first of all. 
It abolished the rule of the aristocracy and 
established the people as their own masters. 
The storming of the Bastille broke up an 
attempt at counter revolution. Robespierre 
headed the Dictatorship that captured all 
power under the Committee of Public Safety. 
France became a Republic and many members 
of the nobility died as a result of executions 
including the king. Lateron many of the 
leaders of the Revolution were executed too 
and nothing assumed any stability until 
Nepoleon came into power. The French 
Revolution has been a source of inspiration to 
revolutionaries and freedom fighters during 
the last nearly two huudred years. Kings and 
aristocrats have ceased to have any divinity 
attached to them since God was repleaced by 
La Raison by the rationalists of France towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. 


While feudalism and the fanciful distinction 
between man aad men were facing extinetion 
in the streets and back lanes of Paris, George 
Washington was fighting the British overlords 
who ruled their American colonies in an auto- 
‘cratic manner. The American colonies of 
Britain objected to being itaxed by tne King of 


England by decisions arrived at-by the ministries 
at Westminlster. No Taxation without 
representation was their demand which even- 
trally led to the declaration of independance by 
the colonies in 1776. But in the beginning the 


‘forces of the colonials did not fare so well 


everywhere. They were defeated in many 
battles. Lord Cornwallis who was comman- 
ding a major portion of the Royal armies met 
with some serious reverses. France and Spain 
had by now joined the colonials and that made 
the position very bad for the king’s forces. 
Eventually the royal armies surrendered and 
the American colonies became free. 
The British people changed their colonial policy 
after this and the colonies which remained 
under the crown acquired political powers 
which made them self governing. Such domi- 
nions as continued to be ruled arbitrarily by 
the British became centres of powerful freedom 
movements. Among these the most important 
were India and Ireland and the fight for 
freedom that the people of these countries put 
up were remarkable for their spirit of self 
sacrifice and devotion to ideals. One case of 
aggressive colonialism should be mentioned 
here. Jt isthe Boer War in South Africa in 
which the British fought the Dutch settlers in 
South Africa. After losing in a number cf 
battles the British under Lord Roberts finally 
came out victorious. The Boers or Dutch 
settlers were very good fighters and everytime 
a Boer pulled the trigger of his rifle one 
English soldier fell. They were also good 
tacticians who understood jungle warfare 
better than the highly trained and superbly 
armed soldiers of the crack British regiments. 
The Boers lost in the South African war on 
account of shortage of heavy arms and diff- 
culty in securing supplies of munitions. After 
the war was over the South Afri-an subjects 
of the British were treated well by the British 
and their political rights were not interfered 
with any manner. British Policy about the white 
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colonials of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa etc. were quite different from 
their treatment of their subjects who lived 
in Asia.and Africa. Whether this was the 
result of the American war of independence or 
just an indirect effect of the inborn colour pre- 
judice of the British is a question which cannot 
be answered easily. It is also a fact that the 
white colonials were settled in the colonies 
peacefully and without developing any anti- 
pathy and enemity. The Asio-African domi- 
nions were conquered by force of arms or low 
intrigue and there was no love ,lost:between the 
people of these lands and the British. 


The Asiatic and the Afrieans were peop» 
of different civilisations, who spoke different 
languages, followed different religions, 
dressed, ate and lived differently and 
came from different historical backgrounds. 
The white colonials were people of 
European origin while the Afro-Asians were 
not so. There were also the question of the 
conquered people rising against the conquerors 
from time to time and of atrocities committed 
by both groups on each other which did not 
make their relations friendly and sweet, In 
India for example the Sipahi Mutiny embittered 
British Indian relations considerably. The 
sipahis killed many British citizens in cold 
blood as also many others who were war 
casualties, In retaliation the British massacred 
all able bodied men who inhabited certain 
regions of India, There were Phansika Saraks 
in many cities where the British hanged thou- 
sands of innocent men from branches of trees 
to teach the people of India a lesson. British 
imperialism was by no means the worst type of 
domination of one people by another. But it 
explains the reasons why foreign rule invites 
rebellion. Belgian atrocities in Congo where 
.the Belgians in rubber plantations mutilated 
African labourers for not obtaining the stipula- 
ted quantity of rubber. The French Foreign 


Legion once destroyed all forms of life in cer- 
tain villages in the Sahara area as a reprisal for 
an attack on a Legionnair. The atrocities 
committed by the Spanish (and Portuguese, 
Conquistadors on the Mayas, Aztecs, Joltecs, 
Zapotecs etc. in America were hideous in their 
inhuman and utter lack of moral sense. The 
tribals who were the victims of the insave fury 
of the Iberians could not shake off the over- 
lordship of the conquerors but slowly absorbed 
them into the stream of humanity of the 
country, thus bringing into existence new races 
whose language was Spanish or Portuguese, 
culture and way of life of a sort that suggested 
European connection. The South and Central 
American people are of pure European to pure 
Tribal type. There are many Pure “Indians” 
in Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador. There are on 
the other hand very near European types who 
are exclusive in a manner of speaking and they 
frequent Madrid, Lisbon, Paris and other great 
cities of Lurope. 


Going back to the story of the lands which 
were under domination of outsiders 
and the efforts that freedom fighters have made 
to achieve independence we have to cover a 
large field both in time and in geographical 
space. Italy, Hungary, the Balkans, Greece, the 
Arab countries, the African states, Ireland. the 
Far Eastern lands are some of the territories 
which have been under alien occupation. 
There are many others like Tibet, Pakistan 
occupied Kashmir etc. which are dominated 
by foreigners. There is no organised struggle 
to shake off the usurpers of political power in 
the two countries we have named. Recently 
another Pakistan occupied territory revolted 
and drove out the Pakistanis, thus becoming a 
free country. This is Bangladesh. Uafortu- 
nately the man who organised this fight for 


‘freedom, Sheikh Mujibur Rehman, was assassi- 


nated by an inimical faction. Ireland was 
another country occupied by the British and it 
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struggled for Jong years before it could become 
an independent state. The man who directed 
this fight for freedom and brought it toa 
successful culmination was Eamon De Valera, 
. the son of a Spanish father and an Irish mother 
who was born in New York in 1882. De 
Valera was imprisoned by the British many 
times but never gave up his fight. There were 
internecine fights too but De Valera managed 
to chose the British out and create an Irish 
Republic. 


About the same time as when Eamon De 
Valera was consolidating Irish independence 
che freedom fighters of India were actively 
making different kinds of onslaughts on the 
British rulers of India to force them to give up 
their imperialistic hold on that ancient land. 
Since the days of the Sipahi Mutiny which 
failed due tu lack of proper generalship and 
well thought out objectives, their had been a 
tull in the Indian peoples’ efforts to free India 
from foreign domination. But things began to 
look up during the nineties of last century 
when men like Sri Arabinda, Swamy Viveka- 
nanda and many others appeared in the field of 
national upliftment. Books were written, 
poems and songs composed, speeches made and 
associations formed in order to inspire the 
people of India to be conscious of their glo- 
rious past. 1905-6 saw Lord Curzon’s partition 
of Bengal and the swadeshi movement. Those 
were days of intensive anti British activities. 
Bombs were thrown, British goods boycotted, 
new industries set up to make it unprofitable 
for the British to use India as their most impor- 
tant market. Secret societies were organised 
to train up people to drive the British 
people: out of India - by force of arms. 
When the British police tried to break 
up meetings by lathi charge the young 
men.of India fought back and routed the police 


on many occasions. The freedom fighters 


secured funds by looting treasuries and in other 
ways. The war of .914-1918 brought in the 
enemies of Britain to aid the Indian revolu- 
tionaries and things looked had for the British. 
At about this time Mahatma Gandhi came into 
the field and used bis world famous methods of 
non violent non cooperation, civil disobedience 
etc. to induce the British to leave this country. 
Those who beleived in armed risings were not 
inactive either. Many clashes are recorded 
among which the Chittagong Armoury Raid 
was highly derogatory for the British. The 
port of Chittagong was captured by the revolu- 
tionaries and for many days the British took 
shelter in the ocean going boats in the harbour. 
The British intensified their oppressive activi- 
ties during the years that preceded the Second 
World War. During the years that this war 
lasted we find the spectacular activities of 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose who escaped from 
house detention and after traversing India 
arrived in Russia in a mysterious manner. 
The Russians being allies of the British refused 
to hlep him and he went to Adolf Hitler who 
sent him to the Eastern War Zone to contact 
the Japanese there. Netaji Subhas Bose went 
from the German Sea Coast Malay and 
Burma in a German submarine and his activi- 
ties thereafter and eventual death or disappea- 
rance thereafter are matters of history. India 
broke her connection with Britain by mutual 
consent in 1947 and this was something new 
in world politics as this termination of a two 
hundred year old imperialistic subjugation was 
perfectly peaceful and friendly. Before conclu- 
ding this account of struggles for freedom in 
many lands we shall describe in particular what 
happened in certain countries which were lucky 
to have some outstanding freedom fighters 
whose names should be inscribed in letters of 
gold in the pages of the tales of human achieve- 
ments, We shall specially mention the activi- 
ties of Kossuth, Cavour, Garibaldi, Mazzini, 


Lenin, Kropotkin, Trotsky and Masaryk. 
Other names will crop up too; for forcible 
occupation of other people’s home lands was a 
thing of common ocurrence in Europe and the 
Near Eastern countries. The Hapsburgs, the 
Ottoman Turks, the Romanoffs he Hohen 
Zollerns and various Other power mad royal 
¿conquerors were usually guilty of occupying 
the territories of weaker neighbours which led 
to freedom struggles in various countries sub- 
jected to externai aggression. The Turks origi- 
nally belonged to Mongolia and began to move 
to the Western parts of Asia in the sixth 
century. They became Muslims in the seventh 
century. About three hundred years later one 
section of Turks, the Seljuks, controlled the 
caliphate and thus achieved an importance 
which made them the dispensers of the law in 
the Islamic world. The Seljuks conquered 
territories in Asia Minor and thus became an 
imperial power. This happened ın the eleventh 
century. The Ottoman Turks were now driven 
out of their home land by the Mongols and 
they took service as mercenaries with the 
Seljuks. Osman I of the Ottomans, in 1299 set 
up a kingdom of his own and began to occupy 
places for the expansion of his kingdom. The 
Ottoman kings began to make inroads into 
Europe in 1453. They had occupied Gallipolti- 
before this in 1354. Constantinople was occu- 
pied in 1453. By 1480 they had seized the 
whole of the Balkan Peninsula. In about a 
hundred years the Ottoman Turks had con- 
quered Egypt, Syria,a number of Arab coun- 
tries, Mesopotamia, Tripoli and some other 
places. They deployed their armed forces in 
Europe and captured most of Hungary, Cypras 
and Creta. The European powers did not take 
things lying down and in 1683 the Turks were 
\ beaten in a battle fought outside the gates of 
Jienna and by 1699 they were pushed out of 


; In 1774 Russians attacked 
he Turks in Moldavia, Wallachia and 







and 
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the Crimea. The Turks suppressed an uprising 
in Serbia. Greece rose in revolt against Turkish 
rule and fought an war of independence 
successfully during the years 1821-29. Bulgaria 
revolted in 1876 and by the treaty of Berlin 
in 1878 Turkey lost Bulgaria, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Inthe years preceding the First 
World War Italy captured Tripoli and the Turks 
also lost Albania and Macedonia. The Turks 
sided with Germany in the First World War and 
lost Syria, some Arab countries and Mesopota- 
mia. Also their nominal overlordship in 
Egypt. The Ottoman Turks were very oppres- 
sive and exploitative type of imperialists and 
it was good for humanity that they ceased to 
be able to dominate a number of other states 
which could not stand up against Turkish 
military might. It was also good for the 
Turkish people who had been backward, 
bigotted, priestridden and oppressors of their 
women folk. Under the leadership of Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha (Kamal Ataturk) the republican 
Turks soon came out of the middle ages and 
became a progressive modern state. There is 
an English saying which describes a state 
of clashes and frictions between states which 
adjoin one another, asa condition of Balk- 
anisation. When in any part of the world 
there is no peace and all political groups are 
fighting each other that region is supposed to 
have been Balkanised. The Balkar states viz. 
Albania, Montenegro, Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, 
Ronmania and their constituent regions have 
been battle fields for centuries. Foreign 
aggressions, occupations, revolts etc. have been 
the order cf the day for ages 
have and fought without ever knowing perfect 
peace for any length of time. The states have 
been aggressors and have been subjected to 
aggression repeatedly. Big powers like Turkey, 
Austria, Russia, Italy, Germany etc. have always 


and the people 


got involved in the affairs of the Balkans and 


occupied many parts.of the Peninsule from time 
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to time only to withdraw whenever they feared 
internatioval developments of a complex signi- 
ficance. Some of these countries have 
produced freedom fighters too at times, particu- 
larly Italy and they have fought the battles for 
the victims of aggressions whenever the world 
political atmosphere appeared to be favourable 
for the defenders of human liberty and 
freedom. Two such very famous Italian 
freedom fighters were Mazzini and Garibaldi 
who organised large parties of Italians to 
break the hold of the Austrians on Italy. The 
Italians were also very disunited and Mazzini 
„organised societies for Italian Unity which 
worked for the development of a national sense 
among peoples of Italy, Mazzini did not stop 
at organising Italian youth. for revolutionary 
purposes but also formed a Young Europe 
Party for a similar object wherever such needs 
might appear. Garibaldi was a contemporary 
cf Mazzini and had joined his Young Italy 
Parv. He was condemned to death for high 
treason and had to flee the country and go to 
South America where he became a mercenary 
soldier He came back to Italy during the 1448 
revojution, joined the Sardinian revolutionaries 
who fought against the Austrians and defended 
Rome as commander of the republican forces 
when the French attacked the city. He was in 
exile till 1854 and was seen again in the battle 
field in 1859 and 1860 when commanded a force 
that he raised and captured Naples and Sicily 
as a supporter of the kingdom of Italy. He 
also tried to abolish Papal hold on Rome in 
1862 and 1867 and fought in the Austrian war 
of 1866. Also fought on the French side in the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870. 


Count Camillo Benso 

- 3861) was born in Turis 
the army in his youth. 
the political fied in 1847 as editor of a jour- 
nal. He wasin the Parliament of Piedmont 
in 1848 and held cabinet posts until in 1852 he 


Cavnour (1810- 
and served in 
He came into 


became Prime Minister. He sent Piedmontese 
soldiers to aid the British and the French in the 
Crimean War. He wasin the confidence of 
Napolean HI and helped him to organise an. 
attack on the Austrians, Lombardy and Pied-- 
mont united due to the efforts of Count Cavour. 
Several states of Italy joined the kingdom of, 
Italy too. Savoy and Nice had to be ceded to 
France to gain French support. He wasa 
supporter of Garibaldi at one stage ; but he 
prevented him from capturing Rome. Italian 
independence and unity were achieved by the 
leadership of some outstanding men some of 
whom we have named in the above accounts 
of the freedom fighters of Italy. But generally 
speaking the Italian people always supported 
movements which helped the progress and 
advancement of the country as a whole as 
against staying divided into a number of small 
states which fought each other and made tem. 
porary alliances with outside powers, not always 
to much advantage to themselves. For centu 
ries Italy had been the field of action fo 
freedom fighters, revolutionaries, secret societies 
inter state and international intrigue and effort: 
to maintain the ideals of human rights anc 
democracy. Things did not move as desired a' 
alltimes, but improvements took place from 
time to time,which eventually led to the nation’s 
progress and advancement. One thing may bi 
mentioned here before we move on to matter: 
connected with other lands. We have men 
tioned Mazzini’s young Italy Society but dic 
not say anything about the Carbonari whicl 
was an important revolutionary organisation 
the founder members of which were ant: 
monarchists working against Murat the Bona- 
partist king of Naples, later on after remainil 
underground for some years they rose agy 
-against the Bourbon king and work <d for, 
Young Italy Society secretly and fr ^ 
ground. 


The most important political 


a 


2 


-7 Hungary in modern times was Lajos Kossuth 
(1802-94) who began his work of natlonal 
' regeneration through his journal Pest! Hirlap. 
‘In 1848 he was president of the committee of 

national defence and the unchallenged ruler of 

Hungary. In 1849 he disowned allegeance to 

Habsburgs ; but the Austrians were assisted by 

the Russians and the combined Austro-Russian 
. forces defeated the Hungarians. Kossuth 
escaped to Turkey arid from that country he 
went to England. Kossuth had made Hungary 
a republic and had abolished serfdom before 
thé dual monarchy assisted by Russia 
<ame to supress and uproot ‘his regime. 
‘fmperor Francis Joseph granted Hungary 
.ntonomy within the Austrian empire. 
“" wards the end of the first world war Hungary 
lhecame a communist state and was run by Bela 
Xun for sometime as a Bolsheik organisation 
s10 had to run away to Russia after a coup 
.'ctat. Admiral Horthy ruled Hungary for some 
unie, and Hungary came under German 
‘nduence for some time. The Germans used 
*t. $a base for their operations against Russia 
a;l with the turning of the tide in 1944-45 the 


Russian army invaded Hungary io full strength. ' 


i thy fled and a provisional communist set 
took up the work of making Hungary a 
-zer communist state. There was a rising in 
"e to reestablish the old order but Russian 
`. 3g marched into the country and suppressed 

, ommunists ruthlessly. 


nother country that has been overrun by 
ymmunists is Tibet that was occupied by 

‘my of communist China in 1951. The 

~ static ruler of Tibet the Dallai Lama had 
e the country with a large number of 
u` sw attendants and followers and they were 
` vad asylum by India. As far.as one knows 
“merous monasteries of Tibet were closed 
‘+t. e?ommunist and the monks made to take 
-UlisalY. productive work in order to live. 
defeated .1ght that many of these monks have 


fa, 


r 
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come away to India in small groups and joined 
the Dalai Lama. Tibetans are not very happy 
with the new order of existence. They did not 
welcome the Maoist Cultural Revolution And 
they also donot like to give up their own way 
of iife and cultural preferences. Although 
the Chinese proclaim that Tibet is a 
part of China, the Tibetans are quite different 
from the Chinese in everyway. That is, the 
Tibetans are ofa different race from the 


Chinese. They have a distinctly different 
language, script, way of life and outlook. 
Tibetan art, Tibetan crafts etc. etc. are all 


different from what the Chinese creative artists 
and craftsmen produce, It is known that cer- 
tain Tibetan tribes are awaiting a suitable 
occasion for an uprising to drive the Chinese 
army of occupation out of Tibet; but the 
Maoist Chinese have been too strong and wide 
awake for them and they have not-relayed their 
military grip on Tibet at any time since 1951. 
But sooner or later their opportunity might 
come and the Chinese might have to go. 


Floods and Draughis 


A hundred years ago the \Indian peasants 
looked at the sky to speculate ‘on the probabili- 
ties of sowing and harvesting a good crop. 
They had very little to do with irrigation or 
fertilisers and if the monsoon winds did not 
bring the rain clouds to the regions where the 
soil was naturally fertile the peasants bla- 
med their nasib and prepared to face a partial 
or full scale famine as might happen as a result 
of shortage of rain fall. The British engineers 
who built roads, railways and bundhs here and 
there interfered with the ancient system of con- 
servation of rain water without providing any 
alternative irrigation canals and dams and 
when the monsoons failed during two coasecu- 
tive years thousands of poor villagers died of 
starvation and of diseases brought about by 
lack of proper nourishment. Sometimes the 
rains came in torrents and the rivers overflowed 
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their banks and flood waters entered the 
villages drowning cattle and destroying the 
mud huts of the rural people and their meagre 
stocks of cereals and other belongings. Flood 
control by building dams and distributing the 
accumulated water to areas which were short 
of river or reservoir water, had been talkes 
about but nothing much had been done. After 
many decades irrigation on a proper scale was 
begun and land areas which were not cultivated 
began to be used for growing food grains or 
cash crops. But things were not completed as 
planned for lack of funds or for other reasons. 
The result was that even after independence 
floods and draughts continued to remaiu as 
sources of dangerto the people of India. 
Thousands of crores of rupees have been spent 


during the Jast four decades on various 
accounts some of which were of secondary 
importance but a good few schemes 


connected with irrigation and flood control had 
been left untouched. The reason for this was 
that political V. I.P. had not insisted on getting 
these done, as they considered other matters, 
if taken up immediately,would boost the morale 
of their immediate followers and increase their 
popularity. Political personalities have not 
been famous for their knowledge of the 
‘economy of the country. They also have not 
studied the facts which had a solid bearing on 
the well being of the people. That being so, 
it was natural that many things have remained 
undone and unfinished which should have been 


handled as first priority matters of essential 
importance. Many matters have been pushed 
and placed in a position of great urgeney only 
because Messrs. So and So wanted them to 
be taken up at once. Politicians of past ages 
were well known for their knowledge and 
understanding of all things that made for pro- 
gress and prosperity. But those days are gone. 
Present day demagogues know how to remain 
established as leaders of their parties. The 
parties too have no detailed programmes for 
making the people healthy, wealthy and better 
human beings. The net result is that we are 


achieving objectives which are not of any essen-- 


tial value as far as the nation’s progress is con- 
cerned and neglecting things that we have as- 
pired after generation after generation. Apart 
from some technological training which enable 
us to use the plants and machinery that we se- 
cure from foreign countries our progress in in- 


telectual and cultural fields has been very poor: 


since independence. We have not produced 
any great scientists of the stature of Sir 
Jagadish Chandra Bose, Sir C. V. Raman, 
Meghnad Shaha, Satyen Bose and many others 
who made India’s name great at one time. 
The famous literary men, historians, gramma- 
to leave any 
proper successors since they passed away. It 
seems that the only things that have left a con- 
tinuity of any sort are the floods, draughts and 
some diseases. 


rians, etz, etc. have also ceased 






INDO-ENGLISH WOMEN PLAYWRIGHTS 
S. KRISHNA BHATTA 


Tn Indo-Euglish writing, drama is a sparsely- 
cultivated field. Yet we find some 400 plays 
and playlets as shown in the latest bibliography 
prepared under the auspices of Karnatak Uni- 
versity ; and there may be some unaccounted 
plays published in periodicals and elsewhere. 
A survey of these plays reveals causes for the 
poor output and quality in the field—of course, 
except in the case of a few stage-worthy plays. 
The true success of a play is to be tested only 
on the stage ; but the Indo-English playwright 
had to suffer mainly on aceount of the absence 
ofa living theatre. Further, while some play- 
wrights seem to have written just for light 
entertainment and some have artificially aped 
the west, others (in spite of dealing with 
their themes seriously) have mostly failed either 
in fully exploiting the rich sources of the an- 
cient lore and the history of our ‘country or in 
making the best use of the modele and techni- 
ques of our rich dramatic tradition (both of 
our Classical Samskrit Drama and the folk- 
stage) or in employing the spoken Fnelish sui- 
table to particular characters and situations. 
Dr. M. K. Naik is right when he remarks. “It 
ıs a shocking fact that he (the Indo-English 
playwright) has mostly “ written as if he be- 
longed to a race which has never had any 
dramatic traditions worth the name, and must 
therefore solely ape the west.”1 

Yet, here and there we can find some silver- 
lining in the clouded atmosphere of Indo- 
English Drama. In spite of some glaring draw- 
backs, major playwrights like Sri Aurobindo, 
Kailasam, Harirdranath Chattopadhyaya and 
Asif Currimbhoy and a few minor playwrights 
have conducted some worthy experiments in 

9 


the field. Likewise, though less in namber, 
there are women playwrights. that have contri- 
buted their mite. Among them, mention may 
be made of Bharati Sarabhai, Mrinaliri Sara- 
bhai Swarnakumari Devi :Ghosal, Smt. K. B 
Thakur, Shanta Rama Rau ;and a few others. 
A brief study of some-of their works (taken 
almost in the chronological order of their 
publications) is attempted in this article. 

The foremost among these women play-. 
wrights is Bharati Sarabhai who has, to her 
credit, two plays: The Well of the People and 
Two Women. In both the plays the author tries 
to give anew meaning to age-old belicfs and 
customs. The Vedantic concept that God is 
within, is presented in them in different ways ; 
and the two plays’seem to be complementary 
in presenting the types of Indian womanhocd. 


_ While symbolism and poetry are the specialities 


of the former, there is realism in the latter and 
it is in prose. i 

In the play The Well of the People, Sara» 
bhai projects a picture of synthesis of religion 
and sogial service, Moved by a story appeared 
in Harijan, she wrote the play; according to 
which, an old woman fails to achieve her ambi- 
tion of going on pilgrimage to Kashi and Hari- 
dwar, and decides to please God by building a 
well for ‘the untouchables’ in her village with 
her savings. It is evident that the story is 
symbolically charged with Gandhiji’s socio- 
political ideologies ; and as Dr. Prema Nanda- 
kumar says, it is “a bold attempt cn tke part 


_ of Bharati Sarabhai to have taken up the chal- 


lenge'to present a spiritual problem in terms of 
physical action.”2 A voice calls the indi 


4 vidual 
soul to turn inward : 
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Why do you go to Haridwar, to Kashi, 

O my Soul, when I am within ? 

Pilgrim, pilgrim, why, what is it you seek 

outside ? 3 

The same concept is presented in Two 
Womer in another way. The westernised 
Kanakaraya faces conflicts and temporarily 
compromises with his wife Anuradha who is 
very much inclined to go to the Himalayas in 
her quest for spiritual peace. At last, Kana- 
karaya gives up his rigid stand, and coinci- 
dingly enough, Anuradha does not find any 
meaning in ner desire as she could see the 
Himalayas everywhere. But the sudden death 
of Kanakaraya renders the new-found realisa- 
tion useless for the couple. Thus Sarabhai 
breathes a new meaning inte our old beliefs 
and customs, and thereby tries to view the 
modera problems with a cultural background 
of the ancient Indian womanhood. 

Mrs. Swarnakumari Devi Ghosal resorts 
to allegory to illustrate the eternal universal 
truths in the guise of a story of the demoralised 
India of the pre-Independence period. In her 
three. act play Princes Kalyani, (with a Prologue 
and an Epilogue), Kalyani the embodiment of 
goodness and beneficence is the princess of 
Devagiri. The General who is the brother of 
the wicked Queen, incites people against the 
good King :n order to occupy the throne. His 
attempt is foiled by a sincere soldier Dhruva- 
kumar the embodiment of truth. Finally the 
Queea satisfies her jealousy by offering the 
good princéss as. a sacrifice in the temple. In 
the Prologue there is a prayer to Saraswati the 
Goddess of Learning by a clairvoyante joined 
by the presiding deities of heaven, earth and 
ocean; waile the Epilogue contains a prayer 
by the King who, upset by Kalyani’s incident, 
renounces the world. The 
didactic author is made clear in the woman- 
devoise’s prayer itself: to awaken “in the 
hearts of men the supreme sense of truth and 
brotherhood’”’.4 In the play, a distinct contrast 


intention of the | 


Í 


is drawn between two sets of allegorical charac- 
ters, one representing the good (Kalyani, the 


. King, Hashi, the Jester etc.) and the other (the 


Queen, Matangini-etc.) the evil in the world. 
Apart from the network of too ‘many charac- 
ters, Mrs. Ghosal employs allegory with a con- 
sidered suceessin dramalising the universal 
conflict between jhe good and the evil forces, 
the temporary triumph of the evil over the 
good and the need for sacrifice to . conquer 
the evil. 

The Freedom Movement in our country 
draws the attention of Mrinalin Sarabhai a 
celebrated dancer and choreographer, and her 
work Captive Soul isa powerful verse-play in ` 
two acts with a Prologue and an Epilogue, 
presenting the actions and reactions found 
among different sections of our country during 
the Movement. The Prologue presents a few 
policemen as the only substantial figures guar- 
ding a cemetery and the voices of a few ghastly - 
figures (of martyrs) giving the details of injuries 
sustained on account of police firing ; while the 
Epilogue projects silhouttes of some men and 
women in a march-past and a figure represen- 
ting freedom-fighters who move with renewed 
deal and declare with one voice their urge for 
freedom. In between the two, the playwright 
effectively bring a series of sequences starting 
from the arrested girl-rebels demanding resig- 
nation of the judge and ending with the scene 
of a newly-wedded young man beaten up by the 
police and going back to jail. But, while Mri- 
nalini’s theme and language deserve admiration, 
lack of an organic coherence in: plot-construc- 
tion may mar the full success of the play on 
the stage. Dr. Balarama Gupta is not totally 
out of point when he comments, ‘‘Notwithstan- 
ding the noble theme, the dramatist must be | 
reckoned to have failed to concretise her ideas 
in dramatic form’’.5 

The life of the mystic princess Mira forms 
the theme >` The Beggar Princess a play in 5 


aes 
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acts written by Indira Devi in collaboration 
with Dilip Kumar Roy. Fully devoted to Lord 
Krishna, Mira cannot accept anybody else as 
her husband ; and Bhojaraj her married hus- 
band takes some time to understand her 
spiritual power. Meanwhile, wrongly interpre- 
ting her peculiar behaviour in society, Bhoja- 
raj’s sister Udayabai and others give her all 
sorts of trouble ; while her devotionil singing 
becomes more and more popular day by-day. 
Her inner spiritual urge gradually accelerating, 
she leaves Mewar in her middle age, wanders 
like a beggar in many places and finally shakes 
off her mortal body at Brindavan. While 
handling historical-hagiological theme, the play- 
wrights develop their plot around the significant 
title The Beggar Princess,‘ which, appearing a 
bit paradoxical, blends in the heroine both the 
beggar and the princess—from:the material as 
well as the spiritual points of view. The con- 
flict is there between the limited power of man 
and the infinite Grace of the Lord as can be 
seen in the lives of saints “who defy the weights 
and measures of the human superbazaar.”’6 
This conflict and the consequent suspense are 
presented in the queen’s dealings with her hus- 
band, Udayabai’s acts of villainy and the 
robber’s episode. While the scene of the 
Emperor Akbar and the gifted musician Tansen 
enhances the dramatic effcct, the most touching 


_ scene js that of Mira’s .eaving Mewar as she 


hears a ‘call from Krishna the Lord of Brinda- 
van.’7 The. presen‘ation of the theme would 
have been moré natural if the playwrtghts had 
adopted the mode of introduction of our Classi- 
cal Sanskrit Drama and also the folk-songs to 
demonstrate the popularity of the saint among 
the masses. 

Drawing from the history of the Rajputs, S. 
Janaki conceives some pictures of their fight 
withythe Mughals, and her 3-act play The Siege 
of Chitor (a Bhavan’s Journal Prize winner) 
deals with Akbar’s final successful bid to _ con- 


are his 


quer the formidable Chitor fort. In randling 
the theme, it appears that the playwrigat has a 
faint design of lessening the Indians’ apathy 
towards the foreign rule (here, that of Muslim) 
and hence tries to ennoble the character of 
Akbar even beyond the extent to which he is 
generally portrayed by historians. The fact can 
often be noticed in his talk : for example, here 
instructions to his General before 
leaving Chitor, “Temper authority with 
lenience. Doallin your power tc win the 
hearts of those who remain here” ; also, “The 
valour of- these Rajputs compels even 
my admiration......... Perhaps they dzserve to 
wio”’.8 But, in giving promiuence to the 
Mughal Emperor, the playwright does not 
relegate to background the staunch patriots 
like Patta, Jaimal, Jaya and Padmini. There is 
suspense, particularly in the ` scene where 
Padmini and Jaya attempt to kill Akbar ; 
though the probability of two women engaging 
themeslve inthis risky job is somewhat 
unthinkable. 

In a compendium of human know edge and 
experience like The Mahabhaiata, Wrs. K. B. 
Thakur’s motherly heart is attracted towards 
the inseparable bondage between a mother and 
her son, and in her three-act play Mother and 
Child (a Bhavan’s Journal Prize-winner), she 
deals with a few important events o7 Karna’s 
tragic life. As in Tagore’s Karna and Kunti, it 
is the mother and the child that pervade the 
entire play, and the playwrignt brings out the 
conflict Kunti has to undergo when it comes to 
a question of the occurence of her child’s birth 
in a manner not sanctioned by the rigid society. 
While the first act presents the maider Kunti’s 
curiosity to test the effect of the saze’s boon 
and the unfolding of her motherly feelings in 
respect of her child Karna, her motherly 
dimension is naturally broadened in the second 
act where, asthe legitimate mother of the 
Pandavas, she is compelled to hide the . birth of 
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Karna: Here are the outpourings of her 
motherly heart : “A mother’s heart trembles 
for the safety of her sons who alone are her 
life’9 ; and they remind us of what 
Kailasam’s Radha says to her foster-son : 

BR ence A mother that doth bear 

And bring forth son...she may not, will not 

See or know a world beyond her son.” 10 

In the last act, Mrs. Thakur enhances the 
conflict in her Kunti who is helplessly swayed 
betwecn her tender motherly heart and the 
artificially created code of conduct, vis-a-vis the 
loyal and outspoken Karna: . Of course, as the 
natural attraction between the mother jand the 
child forms the nucleus of the play, the play- 
wright judiciously’ chooses the events directly 
pertaining to the theme. Butlit is rather an 
unbearable strain on the imagination of the 
spectator regarding the hero’s life in the big gap 
left between the first two acts, between Karna’s 
birth andthe commencement of 
where a technique like the pravesaka of our 
Classical Sanskrit Drama cou!d haye been used 
with advantage. 

Shanta Rama Rau sets an example . in 
converting a novel into a play, and her work 
A Passage to India isa dramatised. version of 
E. M. Forster’s novel bearing the same title. 
The play presents a picture of mistrust and 
unjust treatmént shown to Indians by. the 
British during their regime in India. The play- 


wright seems to have judiciously selected four ' 


scenes of dramatic and narrative interest, and 
distributed them in her three-act structure as 
follows: I. Tea-party at Mr. Fieldings ; IL. (i) 
Picnic, Marabar caves (ii) English Club of 
Chandrapore- and JI. Magistrate’s Court. 
Thus, by dramatisation of almost all the main 
events conceived by Forster, she does justice to 
the novel. Further, -though her ` sketch of 
characters of Dr. Aziz and. Mr. Fielding slight- 
ly disappoints us, she maintains the novelist’s 
general. design of characterisation : 


.has been 


the war ; ' 


‘religion and 
sharing both joys and sorrows of their life ; and 
_the group consists of two Hindus, a Muslim, a 


_ prevailing atmosphere of terror ; 


acool-. whole play is full of suspense and action.. But: 


headed hospitable Indian Dr. Aziz; Prof. 
Godbole representiug the ancient learning of 
India ; Miss Adela quested who has eyes to 


_ See India and respect the country and .whose ` 
integrity cannot be easily shaken ; Mr. Fielding 


who can be singled out as an Englishman noble 
enough to` understand an alien people ; other 


Englishmen who have utter contempt towards- 


Indians and are ready to mete out any amount 


of injustice tothem. A reviewer rightly 
remarks, “...... Her arrangement of his material 
-is skilful...... Much of the original dialogue 


used, and his gift for making his 
character talk intelligently and naturally at the 
same time appears to work almost as 
the theatre as in the novel.’11 


' In this land of variety in many aspects of 
life like customs and 
outbursts . of fissiparous tendencies often 
necessitated a serious thinking by cool-headed 
patriots about © national integration ; which 
forms the theme of some plays. In her play 
My Sons, Mrs. J. M. Billimoria thinks of such 
a situation of five students of Bombay Univer- ` 
sity who, in spite of sharp differences in their 
language, live like real'brothers 


Parsee and To project an 
image of their permanent 
playwright imagines some relevant touching 
scenes like their response to the call- of the na- 
tion during the Indo-Pakistan war, the moving 
spectacle -of death of Rehman and his own 


brother Abdul (now on Pakistan side) fighting 


-an Anglo-Indian. 


‘each other in the battlefield, the breaking out 
' of communal riots and the working for peace 


by the remaining four friends, their joint ven- 
ture of running a co-operative stores, the death 


`of Rehman’s .mother and their carrying of her 


corpse to the burial ground even amidst the 


well in — 


languages, occasional ` 


brotherhood, - the . 


and thus the ` l 


fama 


weg 


_ wherein 


A 
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the play suffers from the playwright’s excessive 
idealism in the creation of her characters and 
‘sequences,. and her inclination for the use of 
written Janguagein dialogue. Further she 
“unnecessarily fits the plot into along _ five-act 
‘structure, that too having an unwieldy number 
-of scenes which render staging difficult. 

Kamala ` Subramanian’s Gandharee and 
Koikeyee is an example of a dramatic dialogue 
the author extends her imagination 
and brings together two queens (probably in 
heaven) belonging to two different yugas (ages). 
Each explains to the other her standpoint 
about the peculiar situation which caused some 
mistaken notions among the people. Kaikeyee 
tells Gandharee how she first rejoiced at the 
news of Sri Rama’s coronation and then how 
Manthara’s words forced her to demand Sri 
Rama’s exile and her son’s coronation. Accor- 
ding to Gandharee, it is her extreme affection 
to her son Suyodhana that urged her to hark 
the tinkling laughter of Droupadi „insulting 
Suyodhana, but not her sobs when she was 
insuited by him at the royal court. Thus, with 
in the scope available, the author projects the 
image of two epic characters: Kaikeyee- as 
the victim oj circumstances and Gandharee as 
a mother whose blind affection towards her 
son comes in the way of protecting another 
lady’s honour. f l ' 

Though it is very- difficult to keep track of 
all such plays published from different agen- 
cies, there are a tew more plays worth-men- 
tioning: Arati Nagarwalla’s Tha Bait, Mrs. 
Dina Mehta’s The Myth-Makers and others. 
In spite of deficiencies in the use of models and 
techniques and plot-construction found in most 
-of these plays, there is no denying of the fact 
that the method of handling their themes by 
-most of these women’ playwrights is unique ; 
and their angle of view is in consonance with 
their sensitive feminine nature. 

As already studied, Bharati Sarabhai, 
extends the demensions of age-old eustoms and 
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beliefs deep-rooted particularly in women ; and 
the method is almost similar to what play- 
wrights like Sri Aurobindo, Mzthuram 
Bhootalingam and Girish Karned heve done 
while interpreting the myth from a coatempo- 
rary angle of view. Mrinalini rises to the 
occasion and boldly gives a picture of our 
Freedom Movement, Though at a later date, 
Shanta Rama Rau brings out a similar picture 
about the British rule by way of trans orming 
a novel into drama form. Mrs. K. B. Thakur 
and Kamala Subramanian are fascinated by the 
epic themes ; and while the former highlights 
the inseparable bondage between the nother 
and the child (for. which a woman’s heart 
throbs), Kamala Subramaniam questions 
herself as to why women like Gandharee and 
Kaikeyee could disregard principles of justice. 
As regards historical themes, it is the valour 
and patriotism of the Rajput men and -vomen 
that could move the hearts of playwrigLts like 

Janaki,’ while Indira Devi focusses I.ght on 
the spilitual wealth of the princess-saint Mira. 
If Mrinalini deals with the pre indepeadence 
politics of the country, Mrs. Billimoria makes 
an attempt of national integration in tke post 
independence period. anyway some of these 
playwrights go oui of their usnal domestic 
‘sphere and probe the history as well as politics 
ofthe country. Thus, though the wcmen’s 
output in the field of Indo-Engiish Drama is 
small, the hand of the sensitive woman zan be 


_diseerned in their handling of themes, 
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` USE OF ATOM FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES 
. SANTOSH KUMAR DE 


t) A brief history of uuclear activities. - 

The day on which (year 1905) Albert Eins- 
tein exposed the principle of the Theory of 
Relativity to the world—E=mc2, that is 
Energy contained in matter is equal in ergs to 
its mass in grams multiplied by the square of 
the velocity of light in centimeters per second ; 
could any scientist .dream of the great destruc- 
tive power that lay concealed in it? Surely 
not. Not even Einstein himself. Common 
people laughed over the, theory of relativity, 
and many thought it was a craze of Einstein. 
Scientists did not er could not think of the 
` destructibility that lay in germinal form in the 


innocent equation. They. began to find fault 
with the theory, and question whether it was 
flawless. Dr. Satyendranath Bose in Bengal 
exposed some of the flaws of the theory and 
sent his criticism direct to Dr. Einstein who 


` accepted Dr. Bose’s right exposition, and it 


was known as Bose-Einstein theory for ‘some 
time. Later on Dr. Bose’s criticism was known — 
as Bose-statistics, and that is extant even now. 
Einstein revised his theory of ‘relativity after af 
few years. i 

People forgot the theoty of relativity. But 
scientists like Oppenheimer, Niels Bohr, Otto 


‘Hahn and others began to think of the possibi- 


n7 a 


a 


ad 
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lity of splitting atoms 
War H. 


a little before World 
But none outside their circle knew 


- anything about it. 


Now, shortly before World-War II Jew- 
baiting began in Germany in right earnest. 
As a result, Einstein, the greatest 
three centuries was expelled in 1934 from Ger- 
many with all his preperty—movable and 
immovable—confiscated for no fault of his, 
except his being a Jew. After wandering here 
and there for some time at last he took shelter 
in America and joined the Princeton Univer- 
sity and beganto work on Unified, Field 
Theory. oa 

In 1934, in a science conference one scien- 
tist discussed the farreaching consequences of 


the practical side of Einstein’s equation——E= E 
mc2. Einstein was present in the conference. 


He'did not believe that his - theory could be 
practically experimented ; so he sarcastically 
said, “(Ist das wirklich so?’—:—Is it possible ? 

Again, a few months after this. in another 
science conference a few young scientists asked 
Einstein whether according to his equation 
unheard of energy will be released 
split. 


if atom is 
To this Einstein replied, it was theora- 
tically possible but its . practical application 
was out of question, for, atom cannot be split. 
His own words were, “Splitting the atom by 


bombardment like is shooting at birds in the ` 


dark in a region where are few birds. 

Even in the early parts of 1945 Einstein 
failed to realize that-by splitting the atom of 
uranium-235, its tremendous energy could be 
harnessed toa bomb. Sohe said, “I did not, 


in fact, fore see that it would be released in my ' 


time. I only. believed that it was 


theoretically 
possible.” 


Bnt Niels Bohr could oe it even in. 


1939, and he wrote an article on the splitting ` 
of atom and published the same in an American 
journal of science, and since ‘then experiments 
were going on in Germany and other countries 
in secret of which Einstein had. no idea. 


scientist of - 


_ without aid from the West, 
. Soviet Union 15 to 20 years to produce an 
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Atom bomb at last. ‘i 

Manhattan Project in America was busily 
engaged i in splitting atom for preparazion of 
bomb. The scientists of this- Project tegan to 
collect, data, and they saw that. if the energy. 
coming out of the split uranium atom could be 
harnessed and concentrated in the form ofa 
“bomb, that bomb though smal) in size, would 
be equal to several tons of T. N. T. 

As last came the unforgettable day cf mour- 
ning—August, 6, 1945 when the horrible atom 
bomb fell on two Japanese cities, Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima, and in a few. minutes 130,000 
people in eàeh city were wiped out be.ides an 
unknown number of people who were in the 
list of wounded and missing. 

Atom bomb was now a reality. S> other 
nations also did not lag behind. Jeneral 
Leslie Groves, wartime director of tre Man- 
hattan Project, said in’ November, 1945 that, 
it would take the 


atomic bomb. But to the astonishmert of all, 
on September 24, 1949, four years aftcr Hiros- 
hima, President Truman revealed tha- an ato- 
mic explosion had occured in the Soviet Union. 
This made an end of the American monopoly 
in nuclear weapon. Very svon Englanc, France 
and China were successful in splitting atom 
and harnessing its energy. Last of al (for the 
present) ,India appeared in the field ard on the 
18th May, 1974, produced a thermonuclear ex- 
plosion at Rajasthan. This was not yet a 
‘bomb, but an unwieldly earthbound device. 
It was exploded one hundred meter under 
ground and was equal to fifteen thousend T. N. 
T. This explosion was made not from uranium- 
. 235 but from plutonium which is available in 
India ia plenty. This spilitting of atcm is for 
‘peaceful purposes ; for, India has no desire to 
‘manufacture multi-megaton . atom tombs for 
destruction, though she is, one of tke nucleo- 
nics. 

People have aaas the incalcutable des: 


» 
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tructive power of atom. Atom bombs and 
hydrogen super bombs that super powers have 
in their arsenal can depopulate this earth seve- 
ral times. The human race has today the 
means for annihilating itself—either in a fit 


of complete lunacy in a big war or by careless ` 


handling of atomic technology, through a slow 
process of poisoning,’ and deterioration in its 
genetic structure. small powers all over the 
world are now at the merey of super powers. 
But if atom is used for destruction only, people 
will curse Einstein and his fellow scientists. 
Every cloud has a silver lining. So liere 
too. Atom can be used for total annihilation 
if it be in the hand of war lords, but it can be 
used also at the same time for peaceful pur- 
poses, if it be in the’hand of philosopher kings 
and wise administrators. It can: be used for 
boring, drilling, mining, irrigation and meeting 
the demands of severe energy crisis and what 
not ? Of the various usses of atom for peaceful 
purposes, we shall keep ourselves confined to 
the use of atom for extracting energy only as 
there is energy crisis all over the world. But 
‘before that we shall have to give a brief account 
of the Middle East oil power play. 
Jong been the cheapest source of energy ; but 
that oil is not available to all .now, at least in 
reasonable price. It is the largest international 
industry, and it makes the wheels of oar tech- 
noiogical society go round. ` James E. Akins, 
Foreign Service Officer says, “The startling fact, 
is that world consumption within the next 
twelve years is now expected to exceed total 
world consumption of oil throughout history 
up to the present time. ‘‘But who are the mas- 
ters of this oil? Jn Asia—Iran, Egypt and 
Arab States are the sole dispensers of petro- 
leum. Besides these, ten small Sekhdoms 
around the Persian Gulf pump out roughly 24 
million barrels of liquid gold; that is petroleum’ 
of about $ 206 ,000, 000 worth which is half of: 
the oil requirements of Western Europe and 
90% to 95% of Japan. Oil wells in these 


Oil has so 
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States meet 28 percent of the world’s demand. 
Noi only that 62 percent of the world’s estima- 
ted recoverable oil reserves are deposited in 
this area.” When this is the condition, it is no 
wonder that Arab countries would demand 
political discount for this. And it has been so. 
They have raised the price of oil 460 percent 
all ona sudden. Asa result, the industria- 
lized nations faced a collective payment deficir 


. of $40,000 million, the largest in history of. 


nations, and the oil producers now enjoy a 
surplus of $60,000. 

` Whatever be the price, developing and deve- 
loped countries will have to buy oil, specially 
for converting oil to electric power. Most of 
the power sources of Euro-America and Asia 
are generated by petroleum. In addition, 
petroleum is the raw material component for 
the vast petrochemical industry which produces 
plastics, textiles, tires, 
medicines, fertilizers and insecticides. Cut- 
back in production of these means less output 
for export for developed countries. 

The United States which possesses six percent 
of the earth’s people, consumes over 30 percent 
of the earth’s energy resources. In 1970 the 
United States used 710 million tons of oil or 
about 15 million barrels daily. By 1980, the 
demand is expected to be between 20 and 25 


million barrels a day for generating 18 trillion ` 


(18,000,000,000,000) K. W. hours electricity. 
Not only in America, the use of electricity is 
on increase everywhere in all developed coun- 
tries as the work that is done by 500 to 1000 


soaps and detergents, | 


workers, can be done by a single worker with .. 


the help of electricity. 
In comparison with America, India uses 
only 2 percent electricity, whereas Pakistan, 


Indonesia, Burma and Thailand use only one 


percent. Still, the difficulty of India. is that 75 
percent of her energy requirement has to be 
met from oi]. A very small percentage of her 
electricity is produced from hydroelectricity. 


D 
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America does not import móre than 4%-5% 
oil from the Arab countries ; still she will have 
to pay from now upto 1980 two hundred and 
fifty crores of dollars extra, and India on that 
head spent Rs. 240 crores in 1971-72, and now 
for the enhanced price she will have to pay one 
thousand, one hundred, and twenty crores of 


rupees extra, 


On seeing this oil deplomacy of the Arab 
countries, Euro-America has become very ner- 
vous, and scientists there are racking their 
brain for alternative sources of energy. 
America last year spent 620 million dollars on 
As a result of this other 
forms of energy including coal and geothermal 
etc. are being researched. Crash programmes 
of developing new energy s ) 
tive if civilization is to survive. All countries 
must, therefore, make a major shift toward 
nuclear power. l 
NUCLEAR REACTOR 


Of all sorts of energy that we use, the ato- 


mic energy is the most powerful and the most 


immediate solution as the nuclear reactor taps 


the energy released when uranium atoms fission 
or split. Nuclear reactors burn cores of the 
fissionable material, whose 
fission and release an enormous amount of 
heat. This heat, when ` harnessed can be con- 
verted to’electricity, and this is the cheapest of 
all devices. As soon as America came to know 
this she took the full advantage of it. So we 


see twenty-eight commercial nuclear power , 


plants are dlready operating there including 
the first plant in Pennsylvania that went on line 
16 years ago ; 49 additional plants are under 
construction. ‘Besides these, another 67 new 


reactors are being constructed. When all these . 


are completed, they will add more than 30 
percent of the nation’s 370-million-kilowatt 
total capacity. i 
In our country, this year (1970) 36 crores 
of rupees have been budgeted for the year 1975- 
3 


sources are impara- i 


unstable atoms. 
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-76 for nuclear stations., Of this, 25.50 crores 
-of rupees have been alloted for the Medras nu- 
clear centre. From this centre energ? will be 
released by 1978. Rajastan Atomic Centre has 
been generating. electricity since 1973. In this 
State another nuclear power plant i under 
construction. The Narwa Power Plant in U. P. 
is expected to operate by 1980, There is the 
pioneering power plant at Tarapur. Fere 3.3 
crores of rupees have been alloted for 
disposing of radio-active wastes, residue, 
fly-ashes and other pollutants—a  roblem 
invariably associated with atomic plants. 
There is not a single atomic reactor in the eas- 
tern zone. 5 

So long as there will be scarcity of oil, 
nations will have to take recourse to nuclear 
reactors. .They may solve energy critis to a 
great extent, but they have their own problems 
as has already been said. They produce large 
amounts of waste heats. Safeguards must be 
provided against leakage of radiation f-om the 
reactor which operates at.:much higher pressure 
and also from the radio-active waste: which 
are difficult and dangerous to dispose o°? safely. 
If the radio- active wastes are not successfully 
disposed of, they will cause untold misery. 

Another difficultyis, the inexpensive Lranium 
from which the energy is produced is net to be 
the foundin abundance anywhere. According to 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, this owcost 
nuclear fuel uranium-238 will probably be ex- 
hausted by the end of this century, if we conti- 
nue to build only this type of nuclear rectors, 
operating today. Fortunately an alternative 
method has been found out—it is the Liquid 
Metal Fastbreeder Reactor. 

Now, let us try to understsnd hcw this 
reactor works. A mixture of ordinary uranium- 
-238 which does not fission, and € small 
amount of. costly uranium-235 which ıs the 
actual fuel is placed in zirconiumealloy tubes, 
‘called pins, usually 12 feet long are inserted in 
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the reator in bundles. Pins holding uranium- 
238 are placed ina blanket around the core. 
As atoms split in the core, they give off heavy 
nuclear particles called neutrons. 
bombard the uranium in the core and in the 
blanket. Some of these atoms absorb neutrons 
and are converted to plutonium-239 which wil 
fission. The mixture of uranium and pluto- 
nium can be used as nuclear fuel. The advan- 
tage of this kind of breeder is that 
more of the nuclear heat to electricity. Thus 
it produces less heat loss and Jess radio-active 
waste. But the fast breeder reactor is still in 
experimental stage. Commonwealth Edison of 
Chi cago, The Tennessee Valley Authority will 
bui Id this $500,000,000 plant near Oak Ridge 
Tennessee, If successful, we may see the first 
commercial power from breeders by 1985. If 
the breeder is so very costly, it may defeat its 
purpose, at least in the developing countries. 
FUSION REACTOR 

‘Scientists did not rest after conceiving the 


plant of Liquid Metal Fast Breeder reactor. - 


They now conceive of fusion reactor which 
would tame. the power of the hydrogen bomb 
for peaceful use. This device is so very 
astounding that many scientists did not desist 
from calling it fantastic, unreal—to be 
possible only in dream lands. But we think, 


it would not be proper to call the project ` 


fantastic or unreal. In the first decade of 
the 20th century, none could conceive of 
the idea of landing and striding on the 
moon, hydrogen bomb, leser rays; but 
they are now reality. Now, let us try to undir 
stand the project clearly. : 
Conventional fission reactors split atoms 
such as uranium or plutonium ; the fusion 


reactor would combine heavy hydrogen atoms 


to make helium atoms, releasing nuclear enérgy 
at the. same‘time. l 

To make controlled fusion work, one must 
heat a very tenuous ionized gas (called plasma) 
to temperatures upto one hundred million 


and which = 


it converts - 


degrees—hotter than the interior of- the sun ; 
contain the gas so that it cannot touch the 
‘walls of the vessel ; and hold it in this condition 
long enough for fusion—a few tenths or even 


hundredths of a second. The heavy atoms of . 


hydrogen, deuterium and tritium can be used 
as fuel for the fusion reactor. The tritium can 
be ‘bred’ in the reactor by neutrons produced 
in the fusion process, and the deuterium is 
available in the sea water. 

This is in short the work of a fusion reactor. 
The idea is simple in its concept, but almost 
impossible in execution. No one has yet-been 
able to construct a controlled fusion reactor, 
although scientists “have been trying for years, 
using powerful - magnets, leser beams etc. 
Fourteen science-advanced countries like’ U.S.A. 
Soviet Russia, West. Germany, Japan etc, 
have been working for the last few years ; but 
they have not been successful as yet. Many 
hope, they will be successful in another 5-7 
years. If not in 5 to.7 years within next fifty 


years they hope to be crowned with success. 


‘We hope and wait for the day. 

Dr. Roy W. Could, director of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Division of Controlled 
Thermonuclear Research is so sanguine of this 
fusion reactor that he says, “Is not whether, 
but when 1" x 

If and when this fusion work succeeds, fuel- 


shortage for electric power generation becomes: 


a thing of the past. 

The knowledge of splitting atom is not the 
source of danger, the source of ‘danger is the 
atomic weapons. Atom can thus be used for 
various peaceful purposes such as causing ex- 
plosion in prospecting and drilling for oil, for 
mining etc. But these have not yet been 
experimented on larger scale,’ they are on the 
list. Only atomie reactor for generating energy 


_ has been successful, and that is ‘a ‘great relief to 


countries that have no oil and are haunted by 
the spector of power: famine. . 
Thus we see, ane discovery ‘of nuclear 


im 
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energy is not only a_ threat, “a danger to the 
existence of mankind; but also at the same 
time a salvation of human civilization from 
another creeping danger, namely, the’ exhaus- 
tion of the fossil fuel—coa]l and oil. The 
atomic reactors produce not only explosives 
for destruction but also two other things— 


radio-active isotropes and energy. 

Atom for peace is the slogan of India. Let 
us see for what and how many works of peace 
she uses it. So let not other nétions be 
alarmed, lose their jsleep or develop hysteria. 
Atomic explosion does not necessarily signify 
the explosion of an atomic bomb. 


TOLSTOY : THE SUPREME GENIUS 
D. V. S. R. MURTY 


Count Leo Tolstoy Nikolayevich isa 
literary genius. He is commended and ‘habitu- 
ally read’ all over the world. The War and 


Peace is his magnum opus, ‘and Anna ‘Karenina, 
his masterpiece. His world-wide popularity 
and greatness mainly rests on the two novels. 
The War and Peace is ‘a picture of life’ which 
extends over time and space. Anna Karenina is 
‘a work of art, we are to take it as a piece of 


life...... The author saw it.all happening so. | 


What his novel in this way loses in art it gains 
in reality’. Tolstoy is a realist, and his two no- 
vels are the highest watermark iu the tradition 
of the modern realistic novel. He isa great 
artist too,for ho can change his personal 
experiences into emotions of our own as every- 
thing is seen through the lives of his living 
characters. , War and Peace and Anna Karenina 


place the top novelis:s and 
artists. 
His life : 

Count Leo Tolstoy was born on Sept. 9, 
1828 at Yasnaya Polyana. His father was 
Count Nicholas Ilyich, and his mother. Princess 

“Marie Volkonsky. Leo was their last tut one 
child. He lost his mother when ke was four 
years old, and his father at the age of ten. He 
was brought up by his elderly female relatives. 
His early education was under French tutors,” 
and so he was more French in his outlock than 
Russian. He spent his boyhood in the country- 
side, and it left, vivid impressions on his mind. 
His calm happy life of the countr- was, 
perhaps, responsible for his appreciction of 
Rousseau, when he was a student of Kazan 


university. He matriculated in 1844 from the 


him among 
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University, but his academic interest slowly 
‘waned under his love of' pleasant society. He 
returned to Yasnaya Polyana to cultivate his 
lands.: Soon he lost interest in that life and 
left for Moscow where he started writing his 
diary ia 1847. It was a land mark in his life, 
for his literary career grew out of his diary. 
He began to introspect and realise the futility 
of his pleasure-loving life. In‘1851 he enlisted 
himself asa junker, and received his commis- 
sion in 1854. Heretired fromthe army iu 
1857 efter participating in the war against 
‘Turks. Then he visited many European coun- 
tries, end turned sick with the western civiliza- 
tion. He settled at Yasnaya Polyana. After 
an abortive romance with Valaria Arseniev, he 
married Sophie Behrs in 1861. He hada 
happy conjugal life, and became affluent also. 
His literary genius blossomed fully in the 
convenial atmosphere of his home and contry- 
side. 
His literary work: 
Tolstoy is ‘the supreme genius among the 
novelists’. His literary career started when he 
was å junker. His first literary attempt, The 


Story of Yesterday (1851) is reflective as it sums | 


up his feelings and reactions during a day. 
His next work, Childhood (1852) isa story and 
it was immediately published im a literary 
review. 

Rousseau influenced his literary work later. 
So Tolstoy glorified natural man in The 
Cossacks (1854). Two Hussars (1856), Lucrene 
(1857) Three Deaths (1859) 
(1861) .are Rousseauian, in their themes. A 
reflecting character represents Tolstoy in them, 


and they contain satire on the life of the upper 


«classas. , . be 
At this time he developed a philosophy of 
this own based on Rousseau’s 
theretore believed that ‘one should live so as to 
‘have the best for oneself and one’s family’. It 
ts to live happily according to thelaws of na- 
tural life seeking guidance from nature. Man 


and ~ Kholstomer - 


teachings, and . 


shall not try to be wiser than nature, and so his 
happiness lies in remaining a nature-wise being. 
The War and Peace and Anna Karenina hgih 
light his philosophy of nature-wise mankind, 

The War and Peace is' ‘a great and brilliant 
uovel, a well-known novel, and the same time 
‘a large and crowded and unmangeable novel’. 
Its theme is war, but it is a background against 
which ‘a succession of phases in the lives of 
certain generations’ are depicted, It is ‘a 
novel of ample scope, covering wide spaces and 
many years, long and populous and eventful’. 
The novel extends over time and space, and it 
is said that it is the story of a nation like the 
Aenéid and a story of certain men like the 
liad. 

The War and Peoce is the story of Russia at 
war, Tolstoy started writing it in 1864 and 
completed in 1869. Russia clashed with 
France under Napoleon in 1812. The French 
army marched under the conimand of 
Bonaparte, and his Grand Army was a hundred 
thousand strong. The Tsar, Alexander, was at 
the head of the Russian army, and it ‘contained 
thirty-five thousand men only. Murat, the 
French general, and Kutusov, the Russian 
general, figure prominently in the novel. Tols- 
toy presented an impressive picture of ‘the two 
hugely blundering masses, Europe and Russia, 
ponderously colliding at the apparent dictation 
of a few limited brains’. 

The Russian troops retreated to the lower 
ground about Danube as they were weak and 
exhausted. On Ist September 1812 French 


entered Moscow. Alexander was miserable, l 
' and he ‘sat under an apple tree and burying 


his face in his hands he wept? Russians were 
forcibly sent out of Moscow, and then they set 
fire to it. The burning of Moscow is the 
climax of the novel, Napoleon entered the 
city with all fanfare, and awaited the surrender 
of Russia eagerly, butit did not take place, 
Then the Russian winter stepped in. The 
French soldiers were unable to bear it. The 


a 
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> 


Grand Army began to flee. 
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Napoleon gallop- 
ed offalone. Thus the Russian winter won 
the battle against Napoleon. Napoleon is a 
tepresentative of those people who do not 
belong to the nature-wise mankind. 

The War and Peace is ‘an’ idyll of the 
Russian landed gentry’. It is the important 
‘story in the novel as it ‘emphasises the waxing 
and waning of a generation.’ There is march 
of life overtime and space. The novel is 
“essentially the story of five families’, The 
three brilliant families Rostovs, Bolkonskies 


and Besukovs; play an important. role. Nume- « 
Tous other characters from emperors . to 


peasants too crowed the pages. : 
Women characters steal the show in War 
-and Peace. 
‘the embodiment of its philosophy, the quintes- 
sence of spontaneous, nature-wise mankind,’ 
She is the ‘delightful girl of her time and of all 
time,’ and is involved in love affairs. She is so 
beautiful that every one loves her, and she too 
loves every one nearly. She loves Prince Andre 


first, but he dies being wounded in the battle- 


field. After the war she marries Peter, and 


.- lives for her self and for her family and lives 


happily. Nicholas, Sonya, Helen, Princess 
Mary, Peter and Prince Andre are well-drawn 
War and Peace is ‘a panoramic 
_ and places, he makes it an 


‘characters. 
vision of people 


image or beauty and truth that is final, 
‘complete and unqualified’: j 
Anna Karenina (1873) is a dramatic novel 


with the gripping story of woman’s fall and _ 


cher suicide. The novel appeared in instalments 
from 1875 to 1881. Tolstoy begins it witha 
pregnant statement, ‘Happy families are all 
alike; every unhappy family is unhappy in its 
‘own way’. The novel is a superb analysis of 
family lives] Above all it is ‘a powera “study 


< -of an unhappy women‘, 


Anna is a beautiful woman, and people are 
erazy about her, Princess Myaky cryptically 


Natasha is at the centre, for she is, 


says, ‘How can she help it if they’rs in love 
with her, and follow her about like shadows.’ 
Even Anna is conscious of the machinations of 
people, and observes, ‘I often wonder why 
people are in league io spoil me. Wkat have 
I done, and what could 1 do?’ She ruas away 
from Vornsky to her cosy family life, but he 
follows her and succeeds in seducing her. 
Then love springs up in her heart for h m, and 
the turns indifferent to the exhortations of her 
husband. She goes away with Vornsky and 
lives with him like his wife braving insults and 
humiliations. Vornsky loves ` her truly, and 
tries to commit suicide when he was -ejected 


-by Anna on her sick-bed. They are lovers of 


a different kind altogether. She becomes 
angry with Vornsky, and falls under a runniug 
train and dies to punish him. Anna is modern 
and she heralds the birth.of modern women 
whose sex values are different. ` Anna Farenina 
is a page from life with aesthetic and psycholo- 
gical overtones. She is a warning to all women 
who try to be wiser than nature and who do 
not live for their families. 


Tolstoyism : . 
Tolstoy renounced the church, and found 
his philosopby in non-resistance. To rim the 


whole message of Christ is in the worcs, ‘that 
ye resist not evil’, The philosophy waich is 
founded on non-resistance, is) known xs Tols- 
toyism. He pleaded for a simple life which is 
free from greed, lust, hate and selfishness, and 
lived simple life dressing himself as a peasant. 
He taught austerity to people and akstained 
from ‘intoxicants and tabacco, and was a 
vegetarian. Hedid much manual work like 
bootmaking also, and gave his propery toa 
trust, and died on November 8, 1910. . 

Tolstoy recognised the class war, and notic- 
ed the corrupt and artificial civilization tuilt up 
by the rich. He declared that such a civiliza- 
tion had a demoralising effect on the pcor who 
were kept in bondage and who still preserved 
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their good nature. His disgust with corruption 
in every walk of life was manifest in the War 
and Peace. Peter decried corruption, and 
prophesied a revolution as everything was rot- 
ten. Indeed Tolstoy was prophetic ir his 
utterance. But he was against revolution, for 
it would involve violence. To him all forms of 
violence was wicked, and so he denounced all 
revolutionary activity. He exhorted people to 


avoid revolutions by practising love and compas- 


sion, and pointed out that social order wouid 
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become better when all men learned to.love one 
another. He preached love and compassion to 
all living things, and such a universal love and 
comapassion alone can save the world from a 
future holocaust. Tolstoy’s life and philosophy 
can be a panacea for the ills of the present-day 
India also, and on his one hundred and fiftieth 
birthday the homage the world can paytoa 


genius is to practise love and ‘compassion for 


a better and happier world. 
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VENUS DE MILO—A ‘CAVEAT 
NIRMAL CHANDRA MAITRA 


Those who have been to: Paris shouit know 
and those who have -not been to Paris know 
(that, at least is what I prefer to suppose from 
experienceythat the so-called “Venus de Milo”, 
one of the Chief glories of the Louvre in Paris 
is not just one piece of marble. It is made up 
of “two main parts”, the division being just 
above the drapery, while several smaller parts 
(e. g. the left arm) were subsequently attach- 
ed.” : 

The gush-books anid guide-books would not 
mention it, the quote being from the Proceed- 
ings of the Hellenic .Travellers’ Club, April, 
1910—a lecture by Professor Knight on “Greek. 


Sculpture” to fellow-members and scholars on 
board “R. M.S. Dunottar Castle”, during. 
one of.the periodical club cruises to the isles of 
Greece. ` , 

“As a rule”, added Professor Knight in his 
lecture ‘‘the head of every Greek Statue was 
made separate from the body, and ofa finer 
kind of marble, joined afterwards with extreme 
care.’ Thus the Laocoon (fo be seen in the 
Vatican at Rome) was originally in six separate 


4 


pieces. And, in the Naples museum, there are.’ 


statues with parts of them broken off, showing 
the hole through ‘which the last part was 
attached tothe main trunk. All this, it will be 


+ 


‘white 


è 
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” 
teadily seeu, isin contrast to what most 


_, modern sculptors do. 


Then again, almost all the best Greek 
marble sculptures were subsequently painted ; 
and the colour was laid onin flat tints, not 
shaded or graded. The sculpture and the 
architecture of the ancient Greeks were both 
polychromatic. They took pleasure in 
combinations of from and colour and pure, 
marble figures—such as we find them 
now, where the waves of history, the vandalism 
and the neglect have deposited .them—would 
have been thought lifeless, cold and dull. A 
contrast again to our own bourgeoe apotheosis 
of greyness and colourlessness—a ‘virtue of 
necessity’ forus, ofcourse; for, in the 
judicious use of rich'colours duly assorted, we 
lack the training and the taste. 

Formerly and also in certain quarters even 
now, the Venus dc Milo used to be and is 
looked upon as the “supreme conception of 
feminine beauty of Classical Greece.” Yet, in 
fact, it was a Hellenestic, that is, late work by 
a Greek sculptor of Asia Minor—as the 
inscription found with the statue reveals, 
‘‘Agerandros, son of Henidus, from the city ' of 


’ Antioch on the Meander.” 


` «When scrutinized without the 
of sentiment,” says William Gaunt, an expert, 


“it is plainly what is known as an ‘eclectic’ 


work, orin other words, one which tries to 
combine past-excellences with the style or aim 
that belonged toa different period. Thus the 


the products of, 


-some importance. One 


rosy glass 


head and hair conform to the classic type. On 
the other hand the pose, with the head and 
shoulders turned in one direction and the left 
leg inclined towards the other, is a somewhat 
awkward example of the complex movement at 
which the Hellenistic sculptors arrived, while 
the realistic modelling of the matronly <igure is 
not altogether in keeping with the classical 
head.’” Those who want to pursue the matter - 
would find enough material to amuse them- 
selves with ; whole libraries have been written 
on it. 

The conclusion is.obvious: differences 
there should be in critical appraisal, between 
say, 430 B. C. and 230 B. C. 
And there is to be entered upon a ‘Caveat’ of 
should disabuse one- 
self .of ecstasy—inducifg notions cf the 
advertised prefection of Roman copies of 
Greek originals that disappeared long ago or of 
fragmentery reproductions where “tha limbs 
have been put togetherina conjectural and 
possibly quite incorrect fashion.” 

What the copyists so often do with the 
originals would be best appreciated with 
Browning’s reference in his poem “Oid 
Pictures in Florence” to: , 

“The wronged Brent, souls of’ 

masters.’ 

Not much historical interest stick.. to the 
Venus de Milo. It was discovered ia the 
island of Melos in 1820 and thatis about 
all. a 


the ancient 
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A PLEA FOR. NATIONYLIZATION OF AUDIT PROFESSION ° E 
Dr, R. N. LALL 


Ia this country the audit profession received 
legisiative recognition with the passing of the 
Indian Companies Act, 1913, which for the 
first time required that the accounts of public 
limited companies must be compulsorily check- 
ed only by qualified accountants. Subsequently 
the Companies ` Act; 1956 extended the provi- 
sion for compulsory audit to other` types of 
companies as well, Inthe case ofa company 
since the management is- generally divorced 
from ownership, there is always a need for 
appdintment of an expert'who should be ina 
position to report to the shareholders as.to how 
the money contributed by them has been utilis- 
ed for the purposes for which the company has 
been created. Such experts appear on the 
scene in: the guise of auditors. They are 
expected to ‘discharge their functions in an 


independent. disinterested and detached manner i 


free from all fear. Theoretically it looks sound 
but in practice all is not well. 

The company law, by and large, 
the appointment of the auditor generally by 
shareholders and in certain cases by directors or 
government. J feel that the power to ‘appoint 
the auditor should not vest with the share- 
holders or directors, By the very nature of 
things an auditor appointed by directors over 
whose performance he is to sit in judgement, 
cannot exercise his independence fully and 
faithfully. In‘fact..such a scheme defeats the 
very purpose of audit. As regards the appoint- 
ment of the . auditor by shareholders, it is a 
well-known fact thatin so “many cases 
shareholders are mere dummies of directors. As 
such, the auditor appointed by them is ‘no 
shede better than the one appointed by 


envisages 


directors. Otherwise : also, in most cases, 


shareholders are scattered over vast areas and 


consequently they do not attend general meet- 
ings at which they can exercise their power to 
appoint the auditors, and therefore have hardly 


-any-effective say in the appointment of audi- 


tors Further, inthe caseofa company, 


shareholders represent but one of the many ` 


interests: investors, creditors, . debenture- 
holders, labour, and so on. Then why should 
we allow this interest alone to the exclusion of 
others to have the authority to appoint 
auditors? All this apart, the Indian 
shareholder suffers from the proverbial 
ignorance about investment’ minddeness and 
corporate finance. It is, therefore, a very 


` dangerous proposition to entrust the delicate 


task of the appointment 
them. 

The auditor has to exercise a check over the 
directors who keep the accounts and administer 
the funds but in the majority of cases the direc- 


of the auditor to 


tors command the controlling shares. and in the ' 


guise of shareholders they act asthe virtual 


appointing authority of auditors. That is why- 


cases are not wanting where auditors have 
danced to the tune of the directors and have 
granted clean reports notwithstanding flaws in 
the accounts witha view to ensuring their 
appointment for the next term. It isan open 


secret that directors welcome an auditor who 
of covering up or, 


excels in the technique 
by passing their misdeeds so as to defy detection 


and not the one who would discover frauds and ' 
of their ` 


errors. Once they get an auditor. 
choice, unholy alliance develops. . where either 
party can part company with the other only at 


= 


ap, 
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its own peril. On the other hand, directors 
add more and more audits to such an auditor 
till he gets audits of all concerns under the 
same management, This is how big firms of 


, auditors come into existence and this is why 


every group of industrialists patronizes one 
firm of auditors or two. 

For these reasons, only a few big firms of 
auditors have come to monopolize the audit 
work inthe country. The great majority of 
members, particularly the juniors and new 
entrants, do not practically get any audit work 
worth the name. They are forced to take up 
practice as income-tax or sales-tax consultants. 
Thanks to the able manner in which the seniors 
have managed the whole show, since the incep- 
tion of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
there has been a continuous trend among the 
juniors and new entrants to join ‘services in an 
ever increasing measure. The net result is that 
whereas a few earn lakhs, thousands donot get 
even a fair wage. Though no efficial statistics 
are available yet it can be safely estimated that 
not less than 70 per cent of the total income 
from audits in the country is captured by more 


than a dozen firms of auditors. This 
inequitable distribution of audit work and in- 
come arising therefrom is, to say the least, a 
slur on our socialistic pattern of society. 

A big firm of auditors is not necessarily a 


combination of talents or specialization. Such 
a firm consists of senior partners, junior 
partners and a large number of clerks. The 


main job of the senior partner is salesmanship 
—<golicitation and accommodation of clients in 
an apparently lawful manner. They fear none 
but perhaps the disciplinary action under which 
their names can be removed for misconduct. 
But under the Chartered Accountants’ Regula- 
tions, one who signs the auditor’s report can be 
held guilty. So these seniors have junior 
partners to sign all such documents on their 
behalf and thereby act as insurers against the 
removal oftheir names. All this apart, the 


4 


actual audit work is performed by unqualified 
clerks and assistants. Notto speak cf any 
specialization, such staff is generally n anned 
not even by commerce graduates. 

As to the honesty of the seniors, it is now 
an accepted fact that during all these years, 
taxes amounting to crores and crores hav2 been 
successfully evaded by big businessmer and 
industrialists. The accounts of all big business 


, houses were under regular audit by the tig and 


reputed firm of auditors. Thanks to their sense 
of honesty, the reports of auditors 
any clue to the huge suppression of taxable 
incomes. Further, there is no denying of fact 
that much wasteful expenditure and losses 
occur inthe process of production. It is a 
national misfortune that the auditors donot 
consider ita part oftheir duty to poiat out 
such wasteful expenditure and losses or siggest 
measures: for minimising the cost of produc- 
tion. All this simply shows that there is some- 
thing basically wrong with the way the profes- 
sion is being regulated. Narrow and selfish 
outlook gets the better of public interest:. In 
fact, the country’s welfare is the concern of the 
senior chartered accountant only when he wants 
aseat ona committee or commission sct up 
by the government or to have the appointment 


never gave 


as an auditor ofa big nationalized under- 
taking. 
The Central Council of the Institu:e of 


Chartered Accountants is against inter ering 
with the present scheme on the ground thet it is 
the inherent right of the investors, be the; the 
directors or shareholders, to appoint thei- own 
auditors. J am sure the absurdity of this con- 
tention would be self-evident if we stretch it a 
little further. It would then be an ecually 
well-founded right of the accused to select his 
own judges and an equally inherent rigat of 


assessees to choose their own  asscssing 
officers ! 
The situation, asit is, cries out for a 


thorough overhaul. I hold that the solation 
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lies in the nationalization of the audit profes- 
sion. By nationalization I mean that an 
independent central audit organisation should 
be created byan Act of Parliament. Only 
qualified persons should be eligible for its 
meinbdership. The need not 
necessarily be under the direct contro] of the 
government ; it may be placed under the con- 
trol and sv crvision of the’President of India 
so thatin e discharge of their duties, its mem- 
bers may exercise that independence and free- 
dom which is associated with High Court and 
Supreme Court judges. All the audit wu 
should vest with this organisation which in 
turn should distsibute the entire audit work and 
the income therefrom amongst its members on 
some equitable basis depending, among other 
factors, upon their standing and merit. This 
done, it would set at rest many defec* 
weaknesses presently existing in the practice of 
the audit profession, and, more so, would 
secure many a valuable benefity. 

First nationalization will assure genuinely 
honest and efficient audit. Under this scheme, 
neither shareholders nor directors shall have 
any say in the appointment of the auditor who 
would then discharge his duties without any 
fear or favour and only then his reports shall 


organisation 


bear the hallmark of honest. , 

Secondly, nationalization would accelerate 
th? pace of industrial development of the coun- 
try and mean benefit of crores and crores to 
the government in various ways. (i) Nationali- 
zation would check, if not altogether eliminate, 
such anti-social evils, as black-marketing or tax 
evasion. Under this scheme, it would be an 
assigned duty of auditors to reporton tax 
evasion or suppression of taxable incomes, etc. 
which responsibility the profession does not 
carry presently. Just think whata relief it 
would beto the finance-starved country if 
‘crores at present lying concealed would see the 
light of the day with the nationalization of the 
profession. (ii) Today, chartered accountants 


` audit work leaving the other 


donot consider it a part of their duty to report 
on the propriety or impropriety, prudence or 
imprudence of business tranasctions, or, on 
losses or wasteful expenditures, or, to suggest 
measures for reducing the cost of production. 
Under nationalization, as public servants, they 
would have so to do, which would mean rapid 
development of the country. (iii) Today, big 
firms of auditois monopolising the audit work 
at times charge fees bordering on a lakh of 
rupees or even more for an audit against which 
the cost of audit done by their assistants is 
quite low, resulting in huge profits to them. 
Under nationalization, such profits shall natu- 
rally go to the Exchequer to be used for the 
national reconstruction and development. 
Thirdly, nationalization would mean taking 


away the performance ef audit work from the. 


hands of unqualified assistants of big firms and 
entrusting it to really capable and competent 
hands, namely, junior chartered accountants, at 
present under-employed or unemployed for 
lack of opportunities, resulting in an al] round 


efficiency. 

Fourthly, nationalization would break the 
present concentration of audit workin the 
hands of big chartered accountanis and assure 
a fair and equitable share of work and income 
to everyone. 

Fifthly, it would ensure the growth of much 
more competent accountants than at present. 
At present, certain chartered accountants are 
authorised to train apprentices but no chartered 
accountant has audits of all kinds and conse- 
quently the trainee does not get an all round 
experience Under nationalization, the central 
organisation can keep on changing the trainee 
from one audit to another till heis skilled at 
audits of all kinds, or alternatively, it can 
develop its members into specialists in various 
branches of audits. Then again, at present, 
sometimes really capable and honest but poor 
persons cannot enter the profession because of 
so many malpractices, which will be a thing of 


the past under nationalization. 

Thus I pléad for the nationalization of the 
functions of the 
accountant to the cares of those who may not 
co-opt to be the members of the proposed 


audit organisation. 


y 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE PURANAS 
~ (Studied individually.) 


( Continued from the previous issue ) 


KSHETRAMOHAN MUKHOPADHYAYA 


(9) Bhabisya Purana : 

It is a Purana of a considerable antiquity for 
1) for it contains no reference to ruling 
dynasties, 2) in the concluding chapter of the 
Purana we notice mention of the Magas, the 
silent worshipper of the sun. Dr. Wilson 
expresses his amazementat the probable 
attempt of the compiler to link the fire worship- 
pers of Iran with those of India, ‘but we notice 
the reason of this linking when we study the 
inroads of the Vedic Aryans into India (we 
have recorded certain evidence with regard to 
the descent of the Vedic Aryans into India in 
the concluding portion of this section of our 
dissertation). There had been several inroads 
of the Vedic Aryansinto India—Sometimes 
they were made jointly : Indo-Iranians, Indo- 
Europeans, and some times alone—without the 
Europeans orthe Iranians etc. in their 
ranks. 

It is difficult to establish the proper chrono- 
logy of the waves of the Aryans descending into 
India, but attempts have been made by several 
archaeologists to unearth evidence and to 
establish, at least, a tentative chronology. The 
Indo-Iranian wave is one of the waves in suc- 
cession to the first one. Prof. Ernest P. Horwitz 
in his research paper says that in the Age of 
stone the forefathers of the Hindus and the 
Parsians lived in Bulkh and Babel ; in the Oxus 
Valley they called themselves Aryans, in the 
Euphrates plain they were called the Kassites 
(Indian) and Mitani (Parsians)—they were sun- 


every moment ofthe movements of the 
luminaries and fixeda primitive calesdaz to 
maintain social order and porgress.208 

Band after band crossed the Parsi:.n Gulf 
and the Arabian Sea, the Kassites, traders as 
well as soldiers panetrated into the Punjab. 
This the author conjectures to have taken p-ace 
in the, say, second millenium B. C. Thais It is 
clear why the Magas have been: mentioned and 
this fact places the Purana in a higher artiquity, 
Further, with regard tothe mention ofthe 
Naga Panchmiinthe Purana (which has its 
parallel in the Bengali folk literature—IAanasa 
Mangala), we would say that this originated 
from the Vedas and was obviously 2 Vedic 
tradition. The serpent which encircles the 
Devas and the Devis mentioned in the Vedas 
foreshadowed by the Sarparajani, the Serpent— 
queen is identical with Vach or 
(Sarasvati).209 From the above ana ysis we 
infer that the Purana is of a considerable 
antiquity but for having its learning to theistic 
cult, it dates from some where between Stk to 
the 3rd century B. C. The dynastic metter in 


“Vagdevi 


the Purana, according to Pargiter, occurs 
in the Sri-Venkateswara_ edition cf the 
Bh. alone. 

(10) Brahma Vaivartta Purana : 


It contains some remarkable Passages which 
carry the impress of antiquity and i: is the 
only Purana to throw light on the worship of 
the female principle or Prakriti, as well 
as on Krsna and Radha, Prak-iti or 


devotees and star-gazers and jointly watched Mula Prakriti is the root of formative O-igia of 
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all, termed Pradhana—the Primal cause—it is 
eternal (matter), undiscrete, undistinguishable, 
inferable from its effects, being productive, but 
no production.210 
_ Parama Brahma assumes the form of Maya 
and by the 
thologically) disintegrates into five portions 
(Adi) : viz: Durga, the Shakti of Mahadeva ; 
Laksmi, the Shakti of Visnu; Sarasvati, the 
goddes of language; Savitri, the mother of 
Veduss, and Radha, the favourite of Krsna. 
These are all but the aspects of the Supreme 
Being and are thus inseparable from him as the 
sun’s ray is inseparable from the sun. .Thus 
the Purana seems to . emanate from Vedic 
tradition 
“Garga, the Muni, points out Radha, the 
daughter of Vrisavanu, as an eligible bride for 
the youth, and acquaints Nanda, Krsna’s foster 
father, of the secret of her divinity, in which he 
thus expounds her name, The letter ‘R’ 
preserves. persons from sin, the. Vowel A 
obviates regeneration, D’h shortens the period 
of mortal existence, and the second long vowel 
sunders all worldly bounds.”211 Although we 
do not notice the mention of the name of 
Radha in the Vedas and Samhitas and 
Brahmanas thereof, we can well infer, since her 
name is associated with Garga (we have already 
discussed the age of Garga Muni), that the 
tradition (love approach to God) is an old one. 
Garga’s date is between the. 14th and the 5th 
century B. C. and the philosophy evinced by 
the Purana is highly poetical—a disembodied 
love, and this love approach (Madhura bhaba) 
or the approach of a sweet heart (devotee) to 
her lover (the desired one.’ i. e. God) is not 
found else where, in the entire Sanskrit. Litera- 
ture other, than the Vaisnava ones. This 
approach to God is apparently one of modern 
origin. But this approach seems to originate 
from the.love between Krsna and - Radha—the 
name of Krsna has been. referred to by the 
Vedas and the sage Garga holds the name of 


command of Krsna hete (my- - 


Radha in high esteem (as shown before) and so 
we may be justified in holding the view that 
this love tradition has its source in the love 
between Krsna and Radha. This great tradi- 
tion therefore finds its way in ‘“Kurubai 
Kuttum” the dance of the seven damsels ; akin 


to Rasleela or Krsna’s sports as mentioned in 


the Puranas; in the Tamil Novels 
“Shilappadiharam” and ‘Mani-mekalai’ of the 
2nd century A.D; in the fromof a little 
tradition. 


Brahmavaivartta Purana does not give the 
dynastic matter and though the Purana has a 
sectarial bias—the sect is seemingly of consi- 
drable antiquity when it is associated with the 
name of Garga. Besides theistic cult develop- 
ed in India as early as Sth century B. C. So 
we do not find any reason to suppose that this 
cult was introduced by Madhyacharyya (as’Dr. 
Wilson holds.) 


A part of Brahmavaivarta is its Kasikhanda 
as said by Wilson, but Brahma—vVaivartta has 
no scope for works on Kasi, while Burnell’s 
account of the Brahma-Kaivartta contains a 
work named Kasi-Kedar mahatmya.212 The 
reference to the cult of Dharma Thakur in 
the BrahmaVaivartta Purana, it may be argu- 
ed, reduces down the down the date of the 
Purana. But in our survey, (field work) we 
have observed in very many places of West 
Bengal’ four-faced Brahma is worshipped, 
towards the close of the Bengali Year, as 
Dharma Puja and this tradition of Brahma 
Puja has its root in the remote past. 
“The Pd. (the lotus—parva of thc earliest 
recension) refers to four faced Brahma worship, 
recent researches show that Mahila-ropya had 
a temple of Brahma—a fort was constructed 
in a place which was named Pataliputra in the 
year of Buddha’s death and the capital was 
removed there in the fourth year of Udayi, i. @., 
in the raign of one of the successors of Ajata 
Satru, a contemporary of Buddha—this Patali- 
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Putra had a temple of Brahma, even Hastina 
had a shrine of Brahma which was destroyed 
by the Ganges during the raign of the son of 
Adhisima—Krsna, the fifth king in the line of 
Pariksit.213 Weadduce further evidence in 
support of our view : l 

“M. M. Hara Prasad Shastri held the view 
that the cult of Dharma Worship which formed 
a strong religious current in Western and 
Southern Bengal in Medieval Age was the last 
relic of Buddhism in India. At one time the 
view found general acceptance, but both Dr. S. 
K. Chatterjee (B. C. Law Volume, Voll, PP 
75ff) and Dr. Sukumar Sen (ibid, ‘pp669ff) 
have demonstrated the fallacy of the theory. 
Dr. Sen has also sought to prove that the cult 
to Dharma Worship is really the remnant of 
one of the most primitive forms of religious 
practice in Bengal, which is still very popular in 
the form of Chadak Puja and Gajan ceremony 
in honour of Siva at the end of the Bengali 
Year.214 

The above analysis of the Purana, perhaps, 
enable us to ascribe to it a date not later than 
2nd century A.D. The list of castes might 
have been incorporated in it Jater-~it is a later 
interpolation (see Appendix E) 

(11) Linga Purana: 

This Purana mainly 
worship, Yoga cult, etc. Scholars hold it to be 
a Purana ofa sectarial character. But upon 
the Linga (Phallus) as conceived in the account 
the sacred monosyllable ‘Om’ is imprinted, and 
the Vedas also proceed from it—the Purana 
describes the presence of Maheshwara in the 
' Agni Kalpa (we have shown above that Shiva 
js identical with Agni) which is said to be the 
JSANA.215 The primitive Linga is a piller of 
radiance in which Mahesswara is present. It 
has also been referred to by Mt- 

The Yoga system originates from Patanjal 
Darshan which dates long before the Puranas. 
se .:.... whilst the > philosophical tenets of 
“ Patanjali aré’as ancient perhaps'as most of the 


describes Phallus 


-used even 


other Philosophica] systems, and are prior to 
the Puranas, by which they are inculcated ina 
popular form. The practices of Yoga are also 
frequently alluded to, and enforced in tie Mbh. 
(Vana Parva Chiefly and Udyoga Parva where 
the observances of Yoga-are detailed)......... 
As represented in the Sankaa Vijaya (Section 
41) the Yogis Vindicate their doctrine by texts 
from the Vedas,............ "216 Wefind the 
direct mention of Isana inthe Vedas and the 


' Vedic Literature :— 


(Om) icanam asya jagatah svardrcam”’ 

—RV.7.32c, AV.20.121.1¢ 

(Om) icanam devam tarpayami’* 

-~Bandhayana Dharma-Castra 

2.5.9.6(217 ) 

Besides, the records as preserved in history 
informs us that worship,of Shiva as Pasupat is 
as old as Mohenjodaro ; long before the rise of 
the Gupta Empire Saivism became a vigorous’ 
integrating movement.218 As we have shown 
Gupta age belongs to the Ist century B.C. or 
Ist century A. C., this movement is likely to 
have been a foot long before that date. The 
Linga Purana does not contain dynastic matter 
and that is one of the indications of its 
antiquity. 

Rudra and Mahadeva find mention in the 
Vedas—e. f. Rudra  Suseva.219 Mahadeva 
(Soma), clad in a‘tiger skin, is also found in 
Vedic Literature.220 The worship of the 
Lingam is anticipated by the Vedic deity Visnu 
Sipivishta.221 The Rgveda texts also givea 
clear evidence of the existence of Siva Linga 
worship in those days.222 The verse ‘“Tryam- 
bakam Yajamahe............ etc” which tid today 
is used as the sacred incantation for washing 
the Siva Linga, indicated that the ritual was 
at the time of Rgveda. From the 
evidence provided we infer that the datz of this 
Purana to be 5th Century B.C. 

(12) Varaha Purana : 

It is a religious manual, it enjoins rules for 

devotional observances .directed to Visnu. It 
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contains legends (as the other Puranas do) 
some of which relate to the story of Shiva and 
Durga, the origin of three Shaktis, Goddesses : 
Sarasvati, Lakshmi (Indrani) and Parvati 
(Durga). We have already discussed, in con- 
nection with Markanda Purana, the historical 
Background of Sarasvati and Durga. With 
regard to Laskshmi or Indrani we have :— 


“Then, seated on a lotus, 

Beauty’s bright goddess, peerless Sri arose 

Out of the waves.”223 

At the time of the churning of the ocean 
Lakshmi arose. So Lakshmi. is a Ve ic 
goddess. Besides, there is mention of Indrani 
in the Vedic literature, 


Indrani “devi prasahadadana”’—Taittiriya 
Brahmana. 2.4.2.7¢ and “devi subhaga 
Supatni” Taittiriya Brahmana. 2.4.2.7a.224 


Thus it can be said that the Purana is of 
high antiquity as the Lingais. But the men- 
tion of some of the Tirthas (Vaisnava) may be 
a later addition. (See Appendix E—Interpola- 
tion). 


(13) Skanda Purana : 


This Purana is fragmentary in form, consist- 
ing of, in scattered and sporadic way, legends, 
mahatmyas, etc. of which the most note worthy 
is the portion which extols Kasi (Kasi Khanda) 
and the temples in and around it and directs 
method of worshipping the deity—the tone and 
temper or the style is in accordance with’ that 
of the Vedas and the Vedic literature (We'do 
not think it would be out of place to say some- 
thing about the spiritual elements in the Purana 
which though a little modified, are quite in 
accordance with the tone and temper of the 
Vedic literature ; the language of the extant 
Puranas, on the whole differs grammatically 
from modern Sanskrit literature—we mean 
since the age of Kalidasa which as we have 
shown belongs tothe ist Century A.C. So 
from all account the reduction of the Puranas 


‘already pointed out 


might have taken placc earlier atleast in cases 
of most of the Puranas.) 

In the Skanda Purana the story of Agasta 
finds a place and ifbis South Indian tour 
represents the propagation of Hinduism there— 


it is traditional—it is according to the tradition- 


of the Vedic Aryans,c f as refiected in the 
Ramayana—Rama’s Aryanization of the 
Dravadians (which has been referred to in the 
concluding portion of this Chapter), 

The name of Benaras and its importance in 
the reign of the Sisunakas has been mentioned 
by the historian Rhys Davids in his Buddhist 
India. Besides, temple building and theistic 
cult developed in India around ‘Sth Century 
B.C. The Shiva worship is as old as the 
Mohenjodaro in India.225 

“In the history of Divodasa, King of Kasi, 
we have an embellished tradition of the 
temporary depression of the worship of Shiva, 
even in its metropolis, brfore the ascendancy of 
the followers of Buddha.226 Vigorous upsurge 
of the Buddhistic Cult has taken place since 
(partly Andhra) Gupta eraas we have seen 
above. It has its beginning in the Ist Century 
B. C, or A.C. Naturally the materials referr- 
ed io by the Purana seem to be. of a date before 
Ist Century B. C. 

Another work held to be the part of Skanda 
Purana in the Upper India is Utkala Khanda 
(as referred to by Dr. Wilson) dealing with the 
holiness of Sri Krsna—Jagannatho, We have 
atentative date of 
Jagannatha and the temple. But this portion 
of the Purana has no link with the whole com- 
pilation and evidently is imposed as an addi- 
tion. _In our view this Purana dates between 
3rd to Ist Century B. C. and we think we are 
justified in view of the evidence we have adduc- 
ed. | 
(14) Yamana Parana : 

This Purana relates to the dwarf incarnation 
of Krsna and fallsin the Saiva group of 
Puranas. There is initthe mention of the 


ee 
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tirtha Benaras, and an eulogy of the tirtha 
(sacred place) as the place where Shiva is 
released from the sin of Brahmanicide. The 
Purana’s dates are the same as those of Skanda 
Purana—3rd to the Ist Century B. C. 

(15) Kurma Purana : 

It isthe compilation of the four-fold 
Samhitas—the Brabmi, Bhagavati, Sauri, and 
Vaisnavi. “This is the Brahmi Samhita con- 
formable tothe four Vedas‘.227 Thus the 
Purana ts old—perhaps older than the com- 
pilation of the Mbh. (!) as there is hardly any 
reference to the Mahabharatic material. 
Anyway, tentatively we put its date as the Sth 
Century B.C. Inthe twelfth chapter of this 
Purana we find the mention of the Bhairava, 
Vama, Arhata,and Yamala Satras as being 
intended for delusion (as declared by Wilson). 
Arhat or Jinas (Jainas), as we have referred to 
previously, quoting Hara Prasad Sastri, are of 
hoary antiquity.228 
(16) Matsyapurana : ; 

It contains a dynastic matters and refers to 
the Padma Purana. Obviously it is of the later 
date than the latter. It also contains 
Mahatmyas one of which relates to the river 
Narmada. lt enjoins performances of some 
Vratas and contains Chapters on law. and 
morals, on how to build houses and the making 
of images (image making has already been 
referred to—evidence of its vogue is available 
since 6th-Sth Century B. C.). On a scrutiny it 
is found that the Purana is apparently free from 
Jain ot Buddhistic influence and hence its date 
seems to be between 3rd to 2nd Century B. C. 
Lists of later dynasties were perhaps 
Subsequently added by the protege of the 
respective kings, as also the reference to the 
Upa-Puranas. 

{17) Garuda Purana : 

Its major part contains description of Vratas 
of holidays of sacred places dedicated to the 
sun and prayers from the Tantrika ritual 
{as declared by Wilson). We have shown 


that the Tantrika ritual is almost ilentical 
with the Vedic ones. The sun 
worship is unmixed with the tenets of the 
Buddhistic or Jain philosophy—-nirvana or 
nullity—nor in the subsequent reform -tion in 
the Buddhistic Cult, its followers are fcund to 
be worshipping thesun. Further, the sun 
associates Siva and Visnuas the objects of 
prayers. The worship of Siva and Visn ı as the 
Supreme Being is shown in the Vedas— ut the 
Vratas which centre on them bring t.e date 
down to say 3rd Century B. C. 

The Chapter Preta Kalpa containing direc- 
tions as regards obsequal rites and the lists of 
the later dynasties were perhaps subsequently 
added. 

(18) Brahmanda Purana : 

It isthe proto-type of the Vy. and in 
another respect resembles Brahma-"/aivarta 
Purana since this refers tothe wership of 
Parashakti (at Kanchi). While aralsing 
Markanda Purana we have referred to the 
fusion of the Vedic and the Dravadiin cults 
long before the Christian era. In this Purana, 
in connexion with the Para Shakti ‘vorship, 
reference is made to the goddess namc«d Lalita 
Devi or Durga Devi whicn gives us a c ue as to 
its date. This is Ist Century A. C. 


The Puranic tradition which has finclly been 
inculcated into a popular tradition purged off 
its ethereal elements to find its way Hater into 
folk tradition forming a_ part of folk I'terature 
of Bengal andof elsewhere in Inda. The 
Puranic tradition evolve from the Vecic tradi- 
tion which is, at times and in some pleces, the 
result of the fusion of the Dravad:an and 
Aryan Cults—a ‘Sanskritization’ or ‘Einduiza- 
tion’ of the village Dravadian culture. This we 
have referred to while analysing Mark nda and 
Bhabisya Puranas in Previous Pazes and 
we feel ashort account of the successive 
descents of the Vedic Aryans into India here 
would not be out of place to  reintorce our 
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argument connected with the fusion referred to 
above. 

Itis hardly possible to establish a 
chronology of the different waves of the Aryan 
migration into India, but certain archaeological 
record place 
dates. We quote below different authorities to 
ensure a conclusion, which will appear 
plausible. 

Two cemeteries-were discovered in Harappa 
the Cemetery R-37, the earlier one and the 
Cemetary H (HI and HII) the later one on an 
anthropological study of the cranial indexes of 
the skulls of Cemetery R-37 and Cemetery H 
oper and jar burials, it is found that the skulls 
of the Cemetery R-37 resemb'e closely (anato- 
micilly) the Tape Hissar skulls, but not 
Cemetery H skulls to such an extent.229 

“Jkranian and Trana-Scythian strains are 
prominent in the skulls of Cemetery H, though 
some of the skulls are dolichocranials.230 
From the above study it is manifest that the 
R-37 people were no other than the New 
Comers in India or the Vedic Aryans. 

From the information provided by Kappers, 
it isevident thatthe dolichocranials of 
Hissarlik III and Alishar IV, Damghan people 
(Tape Hissar), the dolichocranials of Mohenjo 
daro and Nal, the Punjabis, the Zorostrians, 
the Baltis, and the Dardons spring from the 
same ethnic stock which might be termed as 
the Indo-Europeans.231 

3efore the 30’s (in 1926) Childe stuck to the 
rigid view that the Indo-Iranian people descen- 
ded into India not much later than the -arrival 
of the Western Wing of the ‘ndo-Iranian into 
Mitani.232 After the excavation of the 
Tane Hissar (Persian) in 1931 Schmidt conjec- 
tured the following dates for its first three 
periods :— 

Hissar I—befors 3000 B.C, to Ca 2500 B.C 

Hissar H—Ca 2500 B.C.—Ca 2000 B.C. 

Hissar HI—2500 B.C—1500 B.C.233 

Kappers in 1934 speculates thus : 


us in a position to speculate on . 


in the Mesopotamian 


Period I—3500 B.C.—3000 B.C. 

Period I1—3000 B.C.—2500 B.C. 

Period 111—2500 B-C.—1500 B.C.234 

In 1940 Krogman and Schmidt amended the 
chronology thus :— 

Hissar I—Before 4000 B.C. to Ca 3500 B.C. 

Hissar II—Ca 3500 B.C. to 3000 B.C. 

Hissar III—Ca 3000 B.C. to Ca 2000 

B.C.235 

(Indo-Iranians) “Band after band crossed 
the Parsian gulfand the Arabian Sea, the 
Kassite Voyagers, traders as well as 
soldiers, sailed up the Indus and the Punjab. 
These early colonial ventures are reflected in 
the Ramayana ; King Rama, son of Dasaratha, 
Aryanized the alien Dekhan......... The natives 
of Ind showed a Mongol type, slit eyes and flat 
nose, but were graded ' and shaded in endless 
varieties of color and culture. They were fleet 
horsemen and hunters ; the Aryan conquerers, 
struck with their quick movements, called them 
“Dravidas”, from Sanskrit ‘Dru’ (to 
speed).”236 

‘Findings, particularly in the rural (agri- 
cultural) level help us arrive ata position to 
reckon tentative dates of the ancient trade links 
between India and Babylon and other West 
Asiatic countries—thereby of the Vedic Aryans 
(Indians) in India before atleast the 4th 
millenium B.C. is proved. 

Civilisation in the West and East Asia rose 
on the backdrop of agriculture. Agricultural 
communities spread mainly in the riverine 
plains of the Nile, the Euphrates and the Tigris 
the Indus and the Hoang Ho, to name only 
some of the best known rivers 237 

The village cultures, which are still existent, 
spread in the fourth millenium B.C. over Syria, 
North Mesopotamia, the Iranian plateau and 
in the East Iranian border lands, including 
some parts of India. 

An account of a group of well established 
merchants is available from the text recovered, 
excavations who had 


a 


eee 
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been the source of capital of another group,’ 
viz, Alik Dilnum who traded between Ur and 
Dilnum—Dilnum had been the place of origin 
of many of the goods (copper in ingots, pearls, 
and precious stones, lapis lazuli, ivory, utensils, 
and combs worked from ivory, rare timber, and 
many goods for feminine use, namely, colour 
for the eyes).238 The people, of Dilnum migth 
well have been the Indians and that has been 
advocated by the American Sumerologist, S.N; 
Kramer, who recently lectured on the subject 
in Delhi. , : 

It is probable that there had been many 
inroads) of Vedic Aryans long before— 
Indians not in the company of others—on 
the linguistic ground perhaps this is possible 
to shew. 

Primarily, the Aryans who first occupied 
North-Western India have never spoken a 
mixed Indo-Iranian tongue—they were separate 
from the Iranians on the _ philologica} side.239 
We have shown in Previous Page. above that 
Ajodhya line precedes Magadha line (AR. Vol. 
II, pp. 128ff) and according to History, 
Magadha could boast of powerful . chieftains 
even inthe days of Vedic Rsis and the epic 
poets.240 As mentioned before, Rama, an 
Ajodhya King, Aryanized the ‘Dravids’241 so 
itis evident that the Vedic Aryans came by 
themselves long before the Indo-Iranian migra- 
tion. 
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NAMES 
(according to 
Bangabasi Ed of ` 


the Puranas) 
1 Mahapadmananda 28 yrs 


2 Ewamatya — 


"9 Nanda dayada 


amaa oee eea mnnon mamme e 


to 


e a ll aa 


Outline of the 244. ibid. 
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Religious Literature of India, S 156, (Deti 
1967), pp- 137-38. 
243. A Descriptive 


Manuscripts, Vol.V (Purana), op.cit., 


cixi. 


Appendix C _ 
ABLE- VI 
Nandas 


7 28yrs 


oe 


a ed 
anewing een, 


` 88 yrs 
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Names 
(according to 
Bangabasi Ed of 
the Puranas) 


1 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Chandra Gupta 
Bindusara 


Asokabardhana 


Suyasa 
Dasharatha 
Sangata 
Salisuka 
Somasarma . 
Satadhanya 
Brhadratha 


e ee SE Oe te te I Ieee me Pe 


TABLE-VIL 
Mauryadynasty 


Nanda was murdered by the intrigue of ~ 
Chanakya who raised to the throne a man 
of Maurya race, named Chandra Guptal20 
ee *1. Chandra Gupta 
1502 B.. C.17T 


Vn Vy Mt Parg 
137 137 137 137 


TABLE—VIII 
Sungadynasty 


On the death of 10th Maurya King, his Commander-in-chief Puspamitra of 
the SUNGA nation became king in 1335 B.C and the Kingdom lastec till 
the 10th King of the dynasty, Devabhuti covering a total period of 1125 
years. 122 
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TABLEIX \ 
l ` Kanvas ' 
The last king of the Sungas, Devabhuti was killed by his minister, - 

' Vasudeva of the Kanvarace, who usurped the throne of Magadha. 

Names 123 

1 Vasudeva.....mounted the throne in B,C, 1253 124 

2 Bhumimtra 

3 Narayana 

4 Susarman 

four kings covering a period of 45 years according to all the authorites 
. but according to another authority 345 years.125 ° e 


TABL E —19. 
Andhras . 


A sudra of the Andhra family, having murdered his master Susarman, 
seized the Government and founded. a new dynasty of Andhra. There are 
altogether twenty one kings in the line: from the first king Balin to the 
twenty first king Chandrabija, and their total regnal ee is 456 years. ok 

Balin mounted the throne in 908 B,C, 126 

<- Other authorities, viz, Pargiter vy, Bd, Bg, vn, name 30 kings but accept 
the Same regnal period—i,e, 456 years, 908—456—452 B,c, 


Aridi D 


For a compative study we note below two systems of asterisms: +) current E 
system, ii) Yajurveda lists of asterisms ‘We do not know when the 
current sysem of asterism was first introduced, but it was adopted by. 
Baraha—mihira in the 5th Century A-D. 


‘ 


‘pes 
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1) Current Naksatra Cycle ea, = 

1. Asvini, 2. Bharani, 3. Krittika, 4: Rahini, 5. Mrgashira, 6. Ardra, 
7; Punarvasu, 8, Pusya, 9, Ashlesha, 10, Magha, 11, Purvafalguni 12, Uttarfal- 
guni, 13, Hasta, 14, Citra, 15, Swati, 16," Vishakha, 17. Anuradha, 18, 
Jyestha, 19, Moola, 20, Purvasadha, 21, Uttarasadha, 22, Shravana, 23, 
Dhanistha, 24, satabhisa, 25, Purvabhadrapada, 26, Uttarbhadrapada, 
`7 evati. 

11) Yajurveda lists of asterisms ` 127 


_(A system when Ktittika was held to be the fitst Naksatra in the cycle, 
as we discussed while speaking on the antiqity of the—Purnaas) 


. Tr. S. , Mn. S. Nt, 3. 
1. Krittikas 1. Krittikas ; a 
2. Rohini 2. Rohini 1. Krittikas 
3. Mrgasira 3. Invage 2. Rohini 
. 4. Ardra 4. Bahu 3. Invaka 
5. Punarvasu 5. Punarvasu 4. Bahu 
6. Tisya’ 6. Tisya 5. Puranarvasu 
7. Aslesas 7. Aslesas 6. Tisya 
8. - Maghas 8. Taghas 7. Asilesas 
9. Phalguni 9. Phalgunis 8. Maghas 
11. Hasta . 10. Phalgunis 9. Phalagunis 
12. Citra 11. Hasta 10. Uttarphalguni 
13. Svati ~. I2. Citra 11. Hasta 
14. Visakha 13. Nistya 12. Citra 
15. ` Anuradhas 14. Visakha ` 13. Nistya 
16. Ronini ' 15. Anuradha 14, Visakha 
17. Vicrtau 16. Jyestha : 15. Anuradha 
18. Asadhas 17. Mula 16. Jyestha 
19. Asadhas 18. Asadhas 17. Mula 
P A E 19. Asadhas 18. Asadhas 
21. Srovana "20. Abhijit(o) ` 19. Uttar Asadhas 
22. Sravisthas 21. Srona 20. wees eee 
23. Satvisaj 23, Sravisthas 21. Asvattha 
24, Prasthapadas, 23. ` Satavisaj ` 22. Sravisthas 
25. Prasthapadas 24. Prosthapadas 23. Satabhisaj 
26. Revati 25. Prosthapadas 24. Prosthapadas 
27. Asvaujau 26. Revati 25. Uttar Prosthapadas 
28. Apadbharanis, 27, Asvayujau 26. Revati `> 
28. Bharanis 27. Asvayujau 


‘28. Apabharanis. 


= 
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In the cycles (lists 11 ) cited above; only twenty seven lunar houses are 
named in the first and the thisd ones, and in the second cycle the twentieth 
naksatra is Abhijit and we notice here that starting from Krittikas, Bharani 
is the.last lunar house and in ii) lists—Yajurveda lists of asterisms, Magha 
is the «th Naksatra and not the tenth as in the i) first list and Pariksita 
was born when. the Great Bear (Sapta Rsis ) had been in the 8th Magha 
lunar house. 


ee 


( With reference to PP, 6-7) Perhaps Duliduha is synonymous with l 


Dileepa. The term “Duli” literally) means a tortoise—we are take the 
figurative meaning here : the back of the tortoise represents globe ; “Duha” 


means to` draw—we take it figuratively as—to governor, to rule. Hence. 


it stands thus : one who rules the Globe. 


( With reference to P, 22), In connection with the Fragments of Indika 


by Megasthenes and Arrian : 
It is strange (as stated in the ‘Indika of Megasthenes—a third hand-version 
which came to our hand ) that the Greeks had no knowledge of India, nay 


not even of her Geography even after their expedition to this Country.128 - 


198 They conceived her as Ethiopia. Naturally the account recorded there- 
in are really fragmentary and partly correct, viz- Arrian speaks of three 


republics in India, but actually there-had been so many republics here since’ 


Vedic times (as recorded by R.C. Majumdar ). The historian (Greek) who 
first speaks of her is Hekataios of Miletos in B.C, 549-—486—but there had 
been intercourse of the Vedic Aryans with the Greek people long before the 
date quoted above (which we Have. discussed in the concluding portion of 


this chapter and the traces of which are found in the introductory chapter ` 


of the Greek history by J.B, Bury. Even linguistically the Greeks were influ- 
enced by the Indians, Sanskrit spread as ‘far as Crete as recorded by Krok 
Sauce in his research paper and also by Dr, Mode,129 

- In connection with the Greek people who travelled in India, Voltaire says: 
“We have laid waste their country, we have manured it (India) with our 
blood. We have shown how much we surpass them (Indians) in courage and. 
in wickedness, and how inferior we are to them in wisdom, our European 
nations have killed themselves in and this very land where we went only. 
to get rich, and where the early Greeks only travelled for knowledge”,130 - 


These belie the account given by Megas thenes and Arrian it js evident — 


‘ therefore that the Indika has been interpolated later (at least the one which 
has come down to us in English translation), 
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Although, the issue, the origin of Sanskrit is controversial—some scho.ars 
hold that Sanskrit was spoken by a group of Indo-Europeans and Indo- 
Tranians, perhaps before the inroad of the Aryans into India. 


“The discovery that the Sandrokottas of the Greeks was identical with 
Chandra Gupta who figures in the Sanskrit annals and the Sanscrit 
Drama was one of the great moment, as it was the means of connec‘ing 
Greek with Sanskrit literature, and of thereby supplying for the first t.me 
a date of early Indian history, which had not a single chronological land- 
mark of its own.131” 


Here Chandra Gupta is not specified, this dynastic history is not given 
thereby leaving a scope to speculate if he was Chandra Gupta of the 
Gupta dynasty. Besides, we have every reason to question if Sandrakoitas 
is a Greek corruption for Chandra Gupta—a Hindu King who nyrght 
have repulsed Greek attack. 


Appendix ~E 


While analysing the Puranas individually we spoke of interpolations 


and in connection with that we would like to add the following 
` fact: : 


The Puranas may be grouped into three main’ classes: Vaisnava, Saiva 
and Shakta. These classes of religious faiths originate from the ‘Pancantatra 
as discussed. before. Subsequently these three main divisions had teen 
fragmented into so many sects and subsects. Each sect and subsect in order 

- to vindicate their sectarian views utilized the popular religious literature of 
India as their media. The epics and the Puranas became their suitable 
vehicles wherein they could advantageously incorporate the mahatrryas 
(panegyrics), or the legends recounting the glory of their sectarian Gods. 
“but like the epics, the Puranas were used by the sects as vehicles of i 

sectarian teaching. Fach sect and sub-sect sought to foist its own dccu- 
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ments upon some popular Purana, so that they might find their!way into the 
hands and hearts of the people.’ 242 

This sectarian movement developed in a scattered way—regionally, viz., 
Saiva—Yougic Cult developed chiefly in the North-Western and the Shakta 
and the Vaisnava in the North-Eastern, Eastern, and Southern parts of India. 
Naturally, the Puranas, perhaps, were redacted regionally. Names of sects, 
sectarian Gods, and details of sectarian worships appear in the respective 
regional editions of the Puranas. For instance, the name of a Vaisnava 
sect. Alvar referred to by Dr. S. N. Das Gupta in his A History of Indian 
Philosophy, Vol.III (referred to defore). He mentions the notice of a South 
Indian Vaisnava sect Alvar in the Bhagvata Purana, claimed. by the classical 


oriental scholars, M. M. Haraprasad Shastri, Pusalkar and other to be the - 


oldest because of having therein the reference to Dasha Laksmana—ten 
characteristics of the Purana ; besides, there is no trace of the name of 


Alvar (a Vaisnava sect of South India, whose traditional date is round about - 


the 4th or the 5th millenium B. C. and the date put by the modern 
researchers is as the 8th Century A. D.) in the Purana Index by Rama 
Chandra Diksitar, published by the Madras University.. Perhaps the name 
was first incorporated in the oldest South Indian edition of the Bhagavata 
Purana which was subsequently copied by some others. Similarly there is 
mention of Satya Peer, a God conceived during the muslim supremacy in 
Bengal—(a mark of a _ccmpromise between the Islam and the Hinduism) in 
the Bangabasi Fress edition of the Skanda’ Purana—1318 Sin the Slokas 
3660-62 but perhays none of the other editions of the said Pu ana contains 
reference to Satya Peera nor the same is traceable in the Purana Index 
referred to above, ;These are clearly later interpolations. Some of the Puranas 
contain dynastic matter upto Krsna and some other upto Andhra, the 


P) 


Andhra Kings—these regal names were interpolated later by the protege ` 


(writers and barns) of the later Kings in the Puranas. “‘......there is a 
Brahma-Kaivarta Purana current in Southern India with which the Brahma- 
vaivarta is often confounded.’”’243 

“Brahma-Vaivasta has no scope fot works on Kasi, while Buenell’s account 
of the. Brahma-Kaivarta contains a work ‘hamed Kasi-Kedar mahatmya.”244 

Interpolations of the above nature can be discdvered from the extant 
puranas—thus to study bhronology of the puranas, it is better to study 
Cahpterwise, 


Fa 
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Current Affairs 


1978 Record World Crop: And 
Anxieties 

—Lev Bodrov, APN Analyst 

Here are FAO figures: the 1976 harvest 
has beén unsurpassed to date. It was 1.2 per 
cent higher thanin 1977 and nine per cent 
greater than in 1975. But in 1978 the world 
gathered 1,410 million tons of grain against 
1,342 million in 1977. Well, the results are 
heartening, but...... . 

While you were reading this paragraph, yet 
another person died of starvation somewhere 
in the world. Chronic undernourishment— 
suffered by nearly a thousand tmillion people— 
claims millions of lives a year. During crop 
failure years—up to 30 million. But that 
is not all. 

It was in 1978 that the spectre of death 
from starvation loomed again over the Sahel— 


Hopes 


the belt of semi-deserts ane Savannahs “south 


of the Sahara. For ten years running it has 
been hit by droughts. Many of its countries 
are on the edge of disaster. Andin 1978, the 
year of the bumper crop, the self same FAO 
sounded the alarm: asa minimum they need 
at least about one million tons of maize and 
sorghum, : 

Yes, prompt assistance in such cases is 
essential. But it may be'asked: what next? 
Sporadic aid will not solve radically all 
problems. And will all countries render it 
free? Earl Butz, Secretary of Agriculture in 
the Ford Administration, included US food 
exports among the main weapons in the 
Americen arsenal of negotiations. Congress- 
man James Weaver was more precise ; food 
export is more effective than any. guided 
missile with any warhead.. f 
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We are Sheikhs of the grain marzet, the 
USA reminded the OPEC members whose 
price policy on the oil market is felt so acutely 
by the West. Even President Ford at he UN 
General Assembly in the autumn of 1974 made 
it clear: the USA does. not preclide an 
embargo on the export of its grain. 

Such things are possible: the US3R has 
already experienced Washington’s politizizaiion 
of deals to bring pressure on Moscow. But 
isn’t it clear which is better: discrin ination 
in trade or mutually eee ard equal 
cooperation ? 

Which help is more necessary in ned ? 

“Send us engineers who are speciclists in 
water conservancy, teach us to drill artesian 
brocholes and build wells, canals and dams”, 
this `s what Peter Schille,,a corresponiert of 
the Hamburg Geo, heard in the Sahel and re- 
peated in that magazine. 

- The USSR has long been meeting Lalf way 
these needs. A leader in the scale anc rate of 
water economy construction, it shares its ex- 
perience, with the Third World. The <ruits of 
assistance “re diverse. It is, for example, the 
Tharthar-Tigris and Kirkuk-Adheim canals, the 
Felluja and Hindiya irrigation dame on the 
Euphrates, the Kifl-Shenafia irrigaton and 
drainage system in Iraq ; their commissioning 
meant putting to use nearly one millicn hecta- 
res of lands. This is more than 100 artesian 


- wells in Algeria capable of providing water for 


150,000 people and 200,000 livestock. Such 
examples are many.’ ty 
Thousands of projects in the developing 
countries: are under construction or ave al- 
ready ‘been built with the’ help, of the USSR 


and other members of CMEA. The sum of 
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credits granted for this (they are given on 
favourable terms) is close to- 15,000 million 
roubles. Itis sits benefit for the developing 
countries that the socialist community sells 
them ractors and combine harvesters, fertili- 
sers and toxic chemicals, and sends specialists 
helping to master imported machines and to 
make their own equipment and materials to 
boost agriculture. Personnel is trained both 
there, locally, and in CMEA., countries whose 
higbe ` educational establishments are attended 
by tens of thousands of students from the 
young states. 

A3 regards deserts and 
USSE. has ample experience of their develop- 
ment. which is applicable abroad, too. Jt was 
not for nothing that the Tnternational Commi- 
ssion on Irrigation and Drainage 
regional (for Asian and African countries) con- 
terene precisely inthe USSR in 1976. And 
the let world conference o° the UN on deserti- 
fication (Kenya, 1977) approved the idea of 
estab.ishing in the USSR international courses 
for iraproving qualifications in this field. They 
opent:d in 1978. 

Tue future of mankind cepends not only on 
natural resources but also on territory, says 
Alexander Sidorenko, Vice-President of the 
USSE Academy of Sciences. Decisive signifi- 
cance in this sense, the scientist believes, 
attackes not to the floor of the oceans, not to 
the Tandra, but exactly to the deserts : if they 
are p-ovided with w ater and oases are set up 
there the world could easily cope with the 
problem of hunger and overpopulation. 

—Issued by the Information Dept. of the 

USSR Consulate General in Calcutta. 


semi-deserts, the 


Davic Ben-Gurion on Golda Meir 
‘The Dearest Present Which American 
Jewry Has Presented US? 
. The following was written by Ben-Gurion 
to veteran Zionist Leader Israel. Goldstein on 
July 25, 1957 : 


held its first. 
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‘The need to be away from Jerusalem today 
deprived me of an hour of rare gratification : 
the granting ofthe Wise Prize to the dearest 
woman.among our people in this generation, to 
my friend and comrade, Golda Meir. The 
Jewish people is rich in outstanding personali- 
ties, perhaps more sothan any other people, 
but it does not compare unfavourably with 
other peoples in outstanding women. 

Perhaps we are the only people which re- 
members not only the fathers but also the 
mothers of the nation so that Sarah and Rivka 
and Rachel and Leah are not of less value than 
Abraham, Yitzhak and Yaakov. And just as 
we were worthy of having an outstanding 
woman to stand at the head of the people in 
the days of the Judges, now at the beginning of 
the Third Temple’ we are again privileged to 
have a noblespirited woman, blessed with 
abillity and understanding, to stand in the 
front. rankof the representatives of our 
independent people in the shape of Golda, as 
we are all accustomd to call her in affection 
and appreciation. _ 

The moral and spiritual greatness of Golda 
was already revealed when she was a young 
pioneer inthe Emek; the strength of her 
leadership was shown afterwards in the Labour 
Movement, and with the establishment of the 
State, she was called upon to represent Israel 
before a Great Power. Next she excelled as 
Labour Minister and afterwards the direction 
of Israeli Foreign policy was placed in her 
faithful and diligent hands. 

Her service brought honor and glory to the 
whole people . and additional charm to the 
Hebrew woman. You could not finda 
worthier person for recognition by American 
Jewry than Golda, who is the dearest present 
which American Jewry has presented us.’ 


_- In her own words... . 
—Extracts from her autobiography “My 
Life”. 8 


y 
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I have- sometimes wondered how we got 
through those (World War-II) years without 
going to pieces, but perhaps physical and 
emotional stamina are mostly a matter of habit. 
People, especially my own family, have charged 


me for almost as long asI can remember with . 


driving myself too hard, whatever that really 
means...But during those war years I learned a 
very ià portant lesson: one can always push 
oneself a little bit beyond what only yesterday 
was thought to be the absolute limit... 

I remember quite distinctly the day that 
those first awful reports reached us about the 
gas chambers and the soap and lampshades 
that were being made from Jewish bodies... 
The next day I had an appointment over some 


minor routine matter witha British official. 


whom I had always liked, and naturany I told 
him what we had just learned about the Nazi 


atrocities. After a few minutes he had looked | 


at me with an odd expression and said, “But 


‘ surely you don’t believe all that, do you?” I 


couldn’t explain to him how or whyI knew 
that this was different, but I could see in his 
worried, rather kind blue eyes that he thought 
I had gone quite mad. 

And now | have only this desire left : never 
to lose the feeling that it is I who am indebted 
for -what has been given to me from the time 
that I first learned about Zionism ina small 
room in Russia all the way through to my half 
century here, where [ have seen my five grand- 
children grow up as free Jews in a country that 
is their own. 

Let no one anywhere have any doubts about 
this: our children and our childrens’ ‘children 
wil! never settle for anything less. 


Optimistic Reflections 

(About The Children Of Bulgaria And 
About The Children Of The World) 

Every morning a first-year boy wishes me 
good morning and a happy smile beams on his 
face showing his widely-spaced teeth, 


According to an old popular belief children 
with widely-spaced teeth are lucky and will 
become rich. That belief, -however, has long 


` since passed into obli ion just like tle tinder 


which our grand-fathers used to light :heir clay 
pipes. The computers which hold the reins o! 
fire in the rocket engines know not what the 
flint and steel which provided men of the early 
20th century with light look like, Bu garia no 
longer remembers the smell of tinder and it no 
longer believes that only children with widely- 
spaced teeth are lucky—have not so many little 
ruffians with close-together teeth grovn to be 
both happy and rich ! 

All Bulgarian children go to schoo., without 
exception. They are obliged to goto school 
But this obligation is not found in th: exhorta 
tions of fathers nor in the passive words o; 
poets. It is something real, guarantesd by the 
Constitution’ which resembles a felicitous 
mother. It has two precious twin-sons—the 
Right and the Obligation : the rigLt to free 
study and the obligation to finish e ementary 
school. And there is nothing extraocdinary il 
we, Bulgarians, sometimes take ‘the sbligatior 
for the right and vice versa... The nonth o 
June provides me with an occasion tor brigh: 
reflections. 

I remember that once upon a tims, in my 
school days I could not afford to haveall the 
necessary school aids. Some of them were toc 
expensive. So I went through a whoe year ir 
secondary school with a couple of textbooks 
and three or four notebooks. Those vere hard 
times of war and unemployment, Wiereas my 
young friend the first-grader gets everything 
free of charge. He even has more than he oan 
carry and every time I see him with his grea: 
burden I feel like reassuring him with the 
following words : ‘Don't fret that you are tiny 
and your schoolbag may occasionally touch the 
ground. Your first textbooks are earthly 
Earthly, too, is the great knowledge vith which 
we have burdened you, lucky seven-year-old. It 
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is your burden but it is also your salvation...’ 

I hate giving moral instructions therefore I 
shall only address the younger Bulgarians with 
the simcere couplet by Karavelov : ‘Keep learn- 
ing, my birdies, how to read and write...” And 
I shall add from myself : ‘While we diligently 
build what has been planned with daring. We 
shall tarn out more steel and grain, electricity 
and sik. Every family will show the smile of 
the Bulgarian people, while you grow healthy 
and ‘trong. Damayan and Kozma, if 
they could come over from their third century, 
would wonder at your rosy cheeks... Back in 
antiquity they cured the Roman Emperor 
Carin of a serious illness. They were famous 
‘docto:s who worked near Rome and did not 
charge their patients, for which their names 
have been remembered by mankind. ` Hardly 
anyore in those remote times could imagine 
that socialism would arise when every citizen 
woulc be entitled to free medical attention and 
your cheeks would be as rosy . as Thracian 
apple: ’ l 

Now that itis June my thoughts leave 

Bulgaria to sweep across the two hemispheres 
and gain in strength. My soul brims with the 
appeals of a care-ridden year. 
How many of you are there, children of the 
Earth ? ‘ . 
A thousand million, Countless hopes. To- 
day’s innocence, tomorrows maturity of 
humanity. 

TLe hopes are sparks from the fire of life. 
Some die down at the moment of their birth, 
others soar above the mountain peaks and turn 
into tars. 

Countless are the stars above the Andes. 
Countless are the stars above the Rhodopes. 

The children from the llanos of Orinoco 
drean of climbing up tothe Ojos del Salado 
and-f-om thereto reach forthe stars of the 


` 


‘Soutt American sky. But their dreams fade ` 


away even before they have found a road 
-across the mountain. Like-wise, the children 


‘of the Ludja 


valley have climbed on their 
majestic Mt. Snezhnik and their breath has 
touched the stars. The young children of the 
Rhodope area, like all young Bulgarians believe 
that their dreams will becomea palpable 
reality ; that the: star dust will cling to their 
space suits. They blink at the brilliant morn- 
ing sunshine. They do not fear the blinks of 
time because these are not destructive to men, 
but bring them joy. Our children do not have 
a horrible foster father. They havea real—a 
loving and strong protector, our socialist 
order. 

I often entertain a thought: Why are not 
my hands the pans of scales to measure man- 


_ kind’s happiness? I shall place on my left 


hand the joy of the present day, and on the 
right one the joy of tomorrow, although I know 
that tomorrow’s joy, your joy, children of the 
world, will be immeasurable and no scales 
would be able tO measure it. The human heart 
glone can hold joy and understand how much 


itis. And there is always room for more joy. 


Perhaps the nicest word in the vocabulary 
of progress is the word more. It was coined 
by Copernicus and Galileo. Gagarin and 
Tereshkova. More, better, onward! That is 
the engine which has driven the chariot of the 
past and which will drive the rockets of the 
future. . 

More, more ! 

‘Wouldn’t you, my little contemporaries, fly 
on such a rocket now? Hurry ! You must not 
miss the start if you would fly all over the 
Earth with me and see the face of mankind... 

Now, there are old wrinkles on the face of 
mankind. 

There are still enslaved peoples. 

There are still children who cannot smile. 
But we must not lose heart. The ancient in- 
justice is livihg its last days. Smiles will soon 
dawn. THe chain which has hobbled the feet 
of our fathers will fly towards the worlds of the 
stars. Out of thechains of slavery the child- 


wt 


ae 
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ren will make the space ships of freedom. 
Africa casts off the chains and hurls them 
into the furnace. 
The other continents will cast them off too. 
The day is approaching when the sun of 
freedom, the sun of peace will shine for all 
children in the world. The day is approaching 
when everything that has been dreamed of in 
this hopeful and good year 1978 will come 
true. 
Tsvetan Angelov—writer 
—“News From Bulgaria” 


News-Bits 

Moscow (APN): A new cardiologica 
centre has been opened in the Soviet city of 
Novosibirsk. The buildings of the centre are 
situated ina picturesque suburb at the out- 
skirts of a forest. Over 2,000 heart surgeries a 
year willbe done in its 12 operation rooms. 
The centre is headed by ‘Academician Yevgeni 
Meshalkin. He is famous for his method of 
resuscitation whereby man can be brought 
back to life 25 minutes after the clinical death, 
whereas in the past five minutes after the 
clinieal death, was the limit. Thanks 
to this method 3,000 lives have been saved in 
Novosibirsk. 


The natural silk thread has proved to be 
very convenient in eyejsurgery., It is several 
times thinner than the human hair, remarkably 
strong and atthe same time elastic. Apart 
from that, it stimulates the healing of eye inju-' 
ries. It was first used as stitching material by 
Fyodor Cytsu, a Soviet scientist from Molda- 
via. The thread has been tested in clinical 
conditions in Leningrad and Odessa and has 
helped hundreds of - patients to recover the 
eyesight. 

Soviet and American biologists are jointly 
carrying out ‘research in preserve outside 


' Moscow. They make good use of radar techn 


~ology: a micro transmitter is ‘fastened to an 
animal or a‘bird specifically captured for the 


-sion of the 500th birth 


purpose and then receivers keep track of ail 
movements of the “object.” Earlier 3 similar 
experiment was staged on polar bears in the 
arctic area. The bears covered hurdreds of 


kilometres carrying radio beacons oa them. 
. (Cireulated by the Soviet Conseilate of 
Calcutta) 


500 Birth , Anniversary of Surdas Obs-rved In 
Moecow 

Moscow, (APN): Surdas!is on: of the 
great representatives of the Indian cult wre, said 
the Indian Ambassador to’ the Soviet Union, I. 
K. Gujral speaking at a function held recently 
in the Moscow Friendship House on tie ecca- 
anniversary of the 
great Indian poet. 

Yuri Tsvetkov of the Institute of Driental 
Studies of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
hailed the poetry of Surdas as “the classic of 
world literature”, 

“For understanding India, her cul_ure has 
first to be understood,” LK, Gujrl said. 
“It is particularly pleasant for us Indians io 
observe the jubilee of the great poe’ of the 
Middle Ages. here in Moscow together vith our 
Soviet friends.” 

Dwelling on the Soviet studies and esearch 
into Surdas’s works and their tran dations, 
Soviet scholar Tsvetkov said that Acacemician 
Barannikov was the trailblazer in the fizld. 

Referring to several papers published in the 
early ‘fities by Professor Dyakov, in waich the 


, ¿nti-feudal movement of the urban poor and 


artisans of medieval {ndia has been cnalysed 
in depth, Tsvetkov said that this movement 
was “religious and reformative’ in cĘiaracter 
and was connected with the doctrnes of 
Bhakti. “And Surdas was one of tae most 
prominent representatives of Bhakti”, Le said. 

The . research by Prof. Sazanova of the 
Institute of Asia and Africa of Moscow State 
University into the creative work of Surdas, 
“Sur Sagar’,published in Russian and German, 
is of major importance, Tsvetkov sail. The 
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higher school students, too, have access to the , invented the first automatic electronic digital 


Indiar poets works. There isa special 
chapter on him by Y. Payevskaya’ of Moscow 
Unive-sity in the textbook “‘Orienta) Literature 
in the Middle Ages”., Tsvetkov’s own mono- 
graph on “Surdas and His Poetry”, he said, 


will also soon be published. (Reproduced from. 


“Cultural Life” Published by USSR Consulate, 
Calcutta.) 
The Comput r:` A Bulgarian Brainc’ ild 
—JoLn Atanassov’s discovery 

Any manual, reference book or encyclopa- 
edia on computer technology will tcll you that 
the frst computer in the world was the giant 
ENTAC (with £8,000 tubes) made during 1943 
to 1645 after designs by Mouchley and Eckert. 
The: even patented itin 1950in order to 
preserve their priorty. And only a few special- 
ists -n the US know from the start that the first 
computer waa in fact made in the years 1939 
to 1341 by the Bulgarian John Atanassov who 
put the final touches to his invefition early in 
the following year. | 3 z 

The facts of the matter arc as follows: The 
firs: serially made ~ computer was the `product 
of the American SPERRY RAND corporation 
—tae firm which bought the, licence from 
Mcuchley and Eckert. Soon afterwards IBM 
entered the game, signing an agreement with 
SPERRY RAND on patents. For some time 
the two firms enjoyed complete contro] over 
the market butit° was not very long before 
oter firms started massproducing computers 
as well. These developments - Jed to SPERRY 
RAND suing a ‘firm called HONEYWELL for 
2C) million dollars in damages for an alleged 
brzach of patent law in 1967. 
began in 1973 and went through 135 Heating. 
Mouchley and Dr. Atanassov, were called to 
testify. The latters’s tcstimoney alone numbers 
1.250 typewritten pages. 

On October 19, 1973, following: a detailed 
examination of the evidence, an US Federal 
Court ruled that Eckert and Mouchley had not 


-demonstrate their first model 


The lawsuit . 


computing machine, but had essentially derived 
the concept fromthe invention of Dr. John 
Vincent Atanassov. 

In his letter of Wes 2, 1970 sent to 
professor Blagovest Sendov (now rector of the 
University of Sofia and Corresponding Member 
of the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences)Dr. John 
Atanassov writes: 

‘My father was bornon January 6, 1876 
(according to the Gregorian calendar) in the 
village of Boyadjik, Yambol district. When he 
was three his father was killed by a Turkish 
bullet, which lefta mark on his head, too. 
After the uprising the young widow married 
again and family difficulties compclled my 
father who was then thirteen, to leave for the 
US with his uncle in order to trade in rose oil. 
At the'age of 15 he settled there, learned 


- English and received a good education.’ 


Writing about himself, Dr. Atanassov says | 
that he became a doctor in theoretical physics 
at the university of Wisconsin in the summer 
of 1930 and several months after that he went 
to teach and do research work at the university 
of Iowa. ; ` 


‘Dr. Atanassov began work on the creation 
of an electronic digital compnting machine 
in the autumn of 1939, At first he worked 
alone but ,later on when he had somè money, 
he hired an-assistant=Clifford Berry who was 
working on his- thesis for a master’s degree. x 
By the end of the year they were ready to 
which could 


perform addition and subtraction. 


For the construction of his machine 
Dr. Atanassov received 6,460 dollars altogether, 
most of which went to pay Clifford Berry. 


It is interesting to note that Dr. Atanassov 


’ tried to get IBM interested in his invention, bút 


in a letter to him the firm replied that it was 
not interested in electronic computing devices 
(IBM at that time was making desk mechanical 


e~ 
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computing machines). He received the same 
reply from a number of other firms to which he 
offered his invention. ` 

The machine was completed in 1942 but by 


" that time the US had entered the war and John 


Atanassov was drafted into the military acous- 
tic laboratory in Washington and the machine 
was dismantled... > 

These are a few facts about the.-birth and 
infancy of the computer—the key element in 
the 20th century scientific and technological 
revolution. Such is the truth and it attributes 
priority ` to Dr. John Vincent Atanassov, 
grandson of a Bulgarian patriot who perished 
in the 1876 April Uprising. 

In 1970 the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences 
invited Dr. Atanassov to visit Bulgaria where 
he met with relatives, one of them an aunt, his 
father’s sister. 

` By decree of the Presidium of the National 
Assembly of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria 
Dr. John Vincent Atanassov was awarded the 
Cyril and Methodius Order (ist class) for dis- 
tinguished services into the development of 
science. 
Engineer, SLAVCHO IVANOV in “Bulgaria 
To’day” 
Nutrition and iabour productivity 

N. Rao Maturu writes.in the International 
Labour Review :— 

Good nutrition not only contributes to the 
greater welfare and happiness of mankind but 
also enables people to work and produce more. 
The significant role that ‘nutrition ,can.play in 
improving labour productivity and thereby 
speeding economic growth is obviously of 


particular importance to developing countries, - 


where a majority of the labour force consists of 


. the poor and undernourished. Improved nutri- 


tion resulting in higher productivity by the 


i 


working poor is essential to the attainment of 
a level of output high enough to meet the basic 
needs of these countries’ populations. 

The organisations of the United Nations 
system, in particular the FAO, the WHO and 
the ILO, ate giving increasing attention to this 
whole question. The joint ILO/WHO Com- 
mittee on. Occupational Health, for e.ampie, 
has recommended that occupational health 
programmes should take due acconat of 
workers’ nutrition, insisting that all workers 
sh uld have a diet corresponding to their 
physiological needs, including any special 
demands made by their work and their zeneral 
life-style. Among the practical measures it 
suggested for attaining this objective was the 


provision of canteens and similar facil.ties at 
the workplace. 


-Nutritional requirements for work perfor- 
mance : 


The nutritional requirements of human 
beings depend to some extent on body size, sex, 
age, climate and state of health, but most of all 
they vary according to the occupation parsued. 
What is sufficient for a sedentary life is not so 
for physically active people. This was a first 
attempt at such a classification and may have 
certain deficiencies which could be corrected in 
the future. It may.also need to be modified 
for use in individual countries. Al. such 
classifications should be used with care since 
the work performed in many occupations varies 
greatly and there are many jobs that fit into 
more than one category. A farmer rnay be 
either a peasant doing hard physical labour for 
much of his working day or the manager ofa 
highly mechanised farm whose work involves 
little physical activity., In many light industries 
there are some jobs that require heavy work, 


_while levels of mechanisation in both ligat and 


heavy industry are changing. 





WILFRED OWEN’S INFLUENCE ON THREE GENERATIONS 
OF POETS 
Prof. SASI BHUSAN DAS, Ex-Director, Institute of English, Calcutta 


` (Continued from previous issue ) “ss 


In the last passage of East Coker V there are 


some lines that deserve a special mention here 
because of some resemblance of thought which 


they bear to certain lines in Owen's Miners., 


Grover Smith’s putting of Eliot's lines will 
bring out Eliot’s meaning more clearly : 

“the complication of the past as memory 

and history enduring not out of time but i in 

time,”’(1) 

‘a lifetime burning in every piathent 

And no the life time of one man only 

But of old stohes that cannot be decipher- 

; ed.’ 

The above lines convey a sense of the past 
and history in a manner which reminds us of 
Owen’s similar use of an object of Nature to 
convey the sense of the past co-existent with. the 
present. Eliot reads in the ‘old stones’ of the 
village churchyard at East Coker(2) the history 
of the remote pasi. Owen, similarly, reads in 
‘the coal’ of his hearth the history ofa past 


‘before the birds mdde nests in summer, Or: 


man had children.” The idea of the remote 
past as ‘memory and history’ is conveyed in the 
first three stanzas of Owen’s Miners of which 
the third is quoted below : 

My fire might show steam-phantoms simmer 

From Time’s old cauldron, 

Before the birds made nests in summer, 

Or men had children. i 

Eliots East Coker J (second passage) & 
Owen’ s The Roads Also 

It is perhaps time now to resume our dis- 
cussion ‘on the seeond passage ofthe first 
movement of East Coker, in which, as has been 


suggested earlier, the influence of Owen’s The 
Roads Also. can be profoundly felt. 

Owen’s The Reads Also was published, it 
should be remembered, for the first time in 
Blunden’s edition of Owen’s poems in 1931. 
The question of its influence on Eliot’s poetry 
before that date, therefore, does not arise. But 
how profoundly this poem influenced Eliot’s 
poetry written after that date was seen in the 
speeches of Harry and Mary in The Family r 
Reunion (1939) as also in Eliot’s altered context 
of a ‘moment of mystic illumination” in certain 
passages of his Faur Quartets. 

Before turning toa consideration of the 
second passage ofthe opening movement of _ 
East Coker, a significant image namely the 


image of the children in the garden in Burnt |: 


` Norton may be remarked upon here for its close 


resemblance to a similar i image inOwen’s poem, 
The Road Also. It appears in the first move- 
ment of Burnt Norton, 
~ And the bird called, in response to ; 
The unheard music hidden in the shrubbery, <, 
and, again, at the climax of the poem, 
Sudden in a shaft of sunlight 
Even while the dust moves 
There rises the hidden laughter 
Of children in the foliage 
It should be noted that ‘the unheard music 7 
hidden in the shrubbery’ refers to the‘music’ o 
the children in the rose garden described in ae 
passage preceding the image. The symbol of 
the rose garden recurs and recurs in Eliot’s 
poetry. The rose in he image is, of course, a 
direct descendant of the mystic rose in the last 


s 


bre 


-serves the same function as those 
namely, evocation of 
reality. | 
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cantos of Dante’s Divine Comedy symbolising, 
as we have seen, divine love, and the image of 
the garden ~ has a reference to the Garden of 
Eden, ‘our first world’. ‘The half-historical, 
half imaginary garden,’ says Mr. Salingar, 
represents ‘both childhood and the Garden. of 
Eden.’3 The whole image of the children in 
the rose garden thus represents the period of 
childhood as ‘a heaven of bliss.’ 

The rose-garden symbol ‘occurs. in ‘The 
Famiiy Reunion. Agatha sees Harry as the 
child who might have been hers if the love 
between her and Harry’s father consummated. 
But now he has become her spiritual child and 
in their spiritual communion they sharé the 
peace of the ‘rose-garden’. Agatha says : 

I only looked through the little door 

When the sun was shining on the rose-gar- 


den: ` 


And heard in the distance tiny voices 
And then a black raven flew over. 

_ «` (The Family Keunion (Faber), p.107 
Harry replies: “I was not there, you were 
not there, only our phantasms 
And what did not happen is as true as what 
did happen 
and you walked through the 
a little door 
“ And I ran to meet you in the rose-garden.” 
(The Family Reunion (Faber), 


p108 

An experience similar- to the above. is 
conveyed through the rose-garden image in 
Burnt Norton. In the context of Burnt Norton, 
the image of the children in the rose, garden 
of sunlight, 


O my dear, 


the lotus and the pool, 
the vision ofa moment of supreme 
Following the pattern ofjmusic the image 
repeats itself in Eliot’s Four Quartets and is 
richly loaded with meaning. 

In Eliot’s poetry, the image of childern clim- 
bing an apple-tree has become, as has been no- 


7 


ted, a symbol of innocent bliss. Tae same 
idea of innocent bliss associated with the boy 
and the apple is also conveyed in the “ollowing 
lines from Owen’s Arms and the Boy. it will be 
observed that though in Owen’s poem the con- 
text is different, the symbolic significance of the 
image is the same : 
. For his teeth seem for laughing round an 
` apple. 

, There lurk noclaws behind hi. fingers 

~ ' supple ; 

It will be observed thatthe dea of 
innocence is explicitly stated in the second line 
and that some. significant words cf Eliot’s 
image in its general form such as ‘laughter’ and 
‘apple’, are also present in Owen’s lines quoted 
above.. l 

" It is interesting to observe further that the 
image of the childrenin a garden or a rose 
garden ean also be seen in one of Owen’s early 
war poems written shortly after his iGpine the 
Artists’ Rifles : 

The Sun is sweet on rose and wheat 

And on the eyes of children ; 

Quiet the street for old men’s feet 

And gardens for the children. 

“We can see that the main elements of Eliot's 
image are there in Owen's lines quoteé above— 
‘the sun’, the‘rose’ and the ‘gardens for the 
children.” Inthe lines, implicit ako is the 
image of sunlight on the rose gardens and the 
children playing in them. Be it noted here that 
Eliot’s employment of the rose garden image is 
deliberate andof frequent occurrence ; in 
Owen’s poetry it is incidental and unconscious 
and of rare occurrence. It should also be noted 
that in Owen’s later unromantic war poetry or 
poetry least connected with the War as The 
Roads Also, the word ‘rose’ is rejected from 
the garden because.of its romantic flavour, but 
the image of the children in the garden is there 
ali the same asin the poem just mentioned. 
We haye already seen how the word ‘rose’ 
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which appeared in an earlier draft of Owen’s 
Dulce et Decorum est (published in the ‘Notes’ 
in Blunden’s edition) was deliberately rejected 
by Owen for its romantic association from his 
final Graft of the poem printed in the text of 
Blunden’s edition.4 f 
The image of the rose-garden appears in 
Owen's The Kind Ghosts (30 July 1918). But 
neither the garden nor the rose has anything to 
do. with the rose-garden in its romantic 
association. In the poem the words ‘golden 
gardens’, ‘sweet glooms’, and ‘roses’ are used 
ironically to symbolise blood of the soldiers 
who were killed in the First World War. In 
other words the rose garden symbol. is used 
here in its most unromantic aspect. Dr. 
Welland has rightly observed that ‘it is more 
usual for his (Owen’s) poetry to present blood 
in terms of nature.’ He illustrates his. conten- 
tion by quoting the second and third lines of 
the following extract from Owen’s The Kind 


Ghosts : 


She dreams of golden gardai and sweet . 


glooms, 
Not marvelling why her roses never fall 


Nor what red Benn were torn to make 
; , their blooms. 
_ The third line leaves ho doubt as to Owen’s 
meaning of the rose garden symbol in the con- 
text of the poem. We can see further that this 
use of the image is quite different from Owen’s 
use of it in one of his early war poems (referred 
to above) where the image is used to denote a 
normal life of peace and happiness undisturbed 
by the war. 

' The kind ghosts of the poem refer to the 
ghosts of the soldiers who were killed (in the 
War and who will never return to disturb) the 
peace of England even by their ‘footfall’. This 
Jast word which occurs in the poem associates 
with the opening passage of Burnt Norton where 
Eliot also refers to the ‘footfalls’ in the rose- 
garden : 


Footfalls echo in the memory 

Down the passage which we did not take 
` Towards the door we never opened 

Into the rose-garden l 


The ‘footfalls’ here refer to the ‘footfalls’ of 
the ghostly past selves of the visitors who never 
opened the doorinto the rose-garden. Ina 


‘retrospect, the symbolic rose-garden of Owen’s 


The Kind Ghosts appears to have something of 
the evocative quality of Eliot‘s rose-garden as 
it appears in the opening passage of Eliot’s 
Burnt Norton. We can see that Owen’s rose- 
garden, like Eliot’s, -jis ‘inhabited’ by the 
‘echoes’ of the ‘footfall’ of the ghosts of the 
soldiers killéd in the War. And asin Eliot’s 
passage the ‘footfalls echo inthe memory’ of 
the protagonist’s companion, so did the ‘foot- 
fall’ of the ghosts of the soldiers in the memory 
of England long after the war was over. The 


contexts are different, but the evocative quality l 


of Eliot’s passage and Owen’s poem is, as we 
can see, the same. 


As ‘the shrubbery’ in Eliot’s rose-garden is 
haunted by the presence of the ghostly dream 
children-who ‘might have been’ born of the 
visitors’ love, in Owen’s poem also ‘the kind 
ghosts’ of her children killed in the war haunt 
every place in England—ther palace wall,’ her 
‘golden gardens’, ‘her hall’, ‘her crimson 
rooms,’ ‘her tapestries,‘ and ‘her terraces’. In 
England ‘shrubbery’ too, the sad ‘unheard 
music’ of her ghostly children ‘hidden.’ It will 
be observed that Owen asserts by negation the 
‘unseen eyebeams’ of the kind ghosts who are 
none the less felt presences, everywhere in 
England. The atmosphere’ of both Eliot’s 
passage and Owen’s poem is highly charged 
with an eerie, supernatural feeling. 


t 


Two other important words, ‘disturb’ and 
‘move’, common to Eliot’s passage and Owen’s ` 


, poem, deserve to be remarked upon bere Eliot 


- has r 


a 
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But to what purpose . 
Disturbing the dust on a bowl of rose-leaves 
I do not know. 


There they were, dignified, invisible, 


Moving without pressure, over the dead 

‘ leaves, 

Owen has 

They move not from ae tapestries, their 
pall, 


Nor pace her terraces, their hecatombs, 
Lest aught she be disturbed, or grieved at 

_ all. 

Tt should be noted that the kind ghosts in 
Owen’s poem are ubiquitous ; only they do not 
move to disturb the peace of England. Like 
Eliot’s ghostly dream children in the rose-gar- 
den, the kind ghosts of Owen’s rose-garden 
‘were dignified, invisible.’ It is true that in 


Owen’s poem ‘no ghost looms/Out of the still- ` 


ness of her palace wall. All the same, as the 
context shows, the ghost is there in ‘her palace 
wall’ all the time. The kind ghosts are there 
in ‘her tapestries’ and in ‘her terraces’, only 
they do not move from them ‘lest aught she be 
disturbed, or grieved at all.’ - There is no doubt 
that the ghostly children in Eliot’s lines ‘move 
without pressure, over the dead leaves,’ but they 
leave the visitors to the rose-garden undisturb- 
ed. In other words, the effect of their move- 
ment on the visitors is the same as that of the 


` absence of movement of Owen’s kind ghosts on 


England. The children in Eliot’s rose-garden 
are also, in a sense, ‘kind ghosts! For we 
believe that the visitors to the rose-garden 
would have been as much ‘disturbed or grieved’ 


or ‘afraid’ if the ghostly children hidden in the — 


shrubbery made their’sudden appearance as 
England would have been if the ghosts of tens 
of thousands of her children killed in the Great 
War haunted her, ina 
their physical presence. _ Eliot’s children in the 
rose-garden are both ‘what might have been 


long procession, by > 


and that has been: Owen’s ‘kind ghosts’ are, 
on the other hand, ‘what has been’. and, in 
a sense, they are also ‘what might have been’ 


had the apparitions of the soldiers who died 


' haunted England or had the soldiers whose 


ghosts they are lived. 

Stripped of its symbolism Eliot’s line ‘Bui 
to what purpose disturbing the dust oa a bowl 
of rose-leaves‘ means that there is 30 use 
regretting over what might have been but has 
not been, no use permitting the ghcest of ihe 
past to disturb the reality of the present as 
there was no use of the ghosts of the soldiers, 
who were dead and gone and who thu: belong- 
‘ed to the - past and history, _ ‘disturbing’ the 
present peace of England. 

Another key-word common to both. 
and Owen’s passages quoted above 
And curiously enough in both pas- ages the 
word refers to ‘ghosts’. In Owen’s poem the 
allusion to the ghosts of- England’s children 
killed in the’Great War is clear enougl:. 

Central to both Eliot’s and! Owen’s settings 
is‘a quiet and uncanny atmosphere which is 
highly charged with revelatory forepodings. 
The stillness of Eliot’s atmosphere is indicated 
by some such ‘highly suggestive phrases and 
lines as “My words echo,’ ‘But to what purpose 
Disturbing the dust...,’ ‘Moving withcut pres- 
sure, over the dead leaves,’ and ‘The unheard 
music hidden in the shrubbery.” And che still 
revelatory moment in Eliot’s passage breaks, 
but ‘quietly,’ into the vision of the lotos pool 
‘filled with water out of sunlight’; - 

And the pool was filled with 


Ehiot’s 
is ‘they’. 


water out of 


: unlight, 
And the lotos rose, quietiy, quietis, 


The stillness of atmosphere in Ower’s poem 


-is evidently clear in its opening lines. 


She sleeps on soft, last breaths: but no 


f ghost looms 
Out of the stillness of her palace wail 
it is emphasised again in the third stanza : 


x 
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The shades keep down which might. roam her 
® cao nA hall. 
Quiet their blood: lies in her crimson 


rooms 

- And she is not afraid-of their footfall. 
Mark that the, word ‘quiet’’ appears in 
_ Owen’s poem as in Eliot’s passage. ‘She is 
not afraid of their footfall’ because ‘the kind 
ghosts’ do not stalk over her palace grounds 
and in the perfect silence of her palace she 
hears no ‘footfall’, But what is remarkable 


1 


in Owen’s poem is the fact that its ‘stiliness’ i 


does not break into any kind of vision or 
revelation. But ‘the kind ghosts’ are, ‘none 
the less felt presences.’ But this makes ‘the 
stillness’ of Owen‘s poem all the more signi- 
ficant and portentous investing it with an unde- 
fined and uncanny sense ofawe and 
mystery. 7 

From the above analysis we can see that the 
imagery, the setting, and the atmosphere of 
Eliot‘s rose-garden passage in Burnt Norton 
are strikingly similar to the corresponding ele- 
ments in Owen’s The Kind Ghasts.. What to 
conclude from this is best left to the readers. 

Our analysis of the rose-garden passage in 
Eliot’s Burnt Norton has made it now relatively 
simple to establish its link with Owen’s The 
Roads Also. “The image used at the climax of 
the children iaughing among the leaves of the 
garden,” says Helen Gardner, “is an image of 
the human happiness, of Ja douceur de la vie.”5 
But this is not always the sense in which Eliot 
employs the image. In fact, the image, which 
is intricate and complex.is replete with meaning 
with meaning and used ambiguously. In 
Eliot’s poetry, says a critic, it ‘stands for both 
fruition and  frustration’.6 The aspect of 
frustration or agony implied in the image 
reveals itself when it reappears in East Coker 
dt: 

The laughter in the garden, echoed ecstasy 

Not lost, but requiring, pointing to the 


asanv 
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Of death anji birth. E 

The childern are, therefore, | 
dream-children who might have been 
their love if it consummated, but were not 
because their love fell short of fulfilment. We 
can see that in this image an element of pain is 
involved in the wish for ‘what might have 
been’. In the particular context of the passage 
the image conveys, specifically, the idea of 
frustrated love which rings in the words of the 
protagonist : 


the ghostly . 
born of 


Down the passage which we did not take 
Towards the door we never opened . 
Into the rose- garden. 


The door which the protagonist and his 
companion never opened into the rose-garden 
is obviously the door leading to the world of 
love from which they had been completely shut 
off. 


The image, therefore, as is‘presented in the 
line ‘the unheard music hidden in the shrubbe- 
ry’ is pregnant with ‘agony’ as well.’ It is only 
in the dream world appearing a little later at 
the climax of the first movement of Burnt Nor- 
ton that the children ‘excitedly’ laughing among. 
the leaves of the garden symbolise a perfect 
type of innocent bliss. But the experience of 
that vision, too, however delightful, is one of 
torment because it is elusive, fleeting, and dis- 
uppointing in its partial and insufficient revela- 
tion.’ As the bird commands the visitors to 
“Go”, the vision vanishes immediately after its 
revelation and knocks the visitors back to the 
consciousness of the painful reality of the 
present in the same way as Charles Lamb con- 
fronted the painful reality of the present when 
his dream-children disappeared at the end of 


` his reverie, Dream Children. me 


But we can see that the image may be varia- 


_ tion of what is found in Owen’s The Roads‘Also. - 


In this poem also we havea similar image of 
the children who are both ‘what might have 


| eee = aes oe Be | . 


aw 


* image, 
. different context in Eliot’s poem. 5 
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Tn the ‘garden unborn child souls wail 

And the dead scribble on walls. 

Here also we have the same image of the 
gardea as in Eliot’s poem, the same reference 
to the children ‘who might heve been’ and 
those who were dead. The idea of the past, 
which is not dead but lives in the present and 
controls the future, recurs time and again in 
Eliot’s poetry. It is this idea which is convey- 
ed by the Chorus at the climax of the first 
scene of Part IT of Eliot’s Fomily Reunion : 

‘In an old house there is always listening, 

and more is heard than is spoken etc.’ 

It may be observed that this speech also 
reflects in general terms the idea of Owen’s The 
Roads Also, particularly of its second half. It 
may be noted. further that part of the setting 
of Owen’s. poem has its parallel in Eliot’s 
passage. The first line of Eliot’s Chorus, In, 
an old house there is always listening, and 
more is heard than is spoken is a counterpart 
to ‘The old houses muse of the old days/And 
their fond trees listening on them doze’ of 
Owen’s poem, as his (Eliot’s) ‘Agony of the 


. curtain bed-room whether of birth or of 


dying’ has its parallel in Owen’s. 


Though their own child cry for them in 
tears, 


Women weep but hear no sound upstairs. 

- Similarly, Eliot’s ‘The treble voices on the 
lawn’ may be an echo of Owen’s ‘In the garden 
unborn child souls wail.’ The idea, which is, 
in Owen’s poem, an independent entity, has also 
its relevance in the context of Eliot’s drama in 
so far as the forgotten or buried past of the 


hero’s family reflects itself in the hero‘s life and . 


governs his conduct. 

Turning back to the image of the children 
laughing among the leavesin Eliots Burnt 
Norton Í, it may be observed that the laughter 
of the children in Eliot‘s image may bea 
psychological inversion in Eliot’s creative mind. 
of the ‘wailings’ of the children in Owen’s 
the inversion being necessitated by a 


Owen’s lines in The Road Also, 

On their steps chatter and’ clatter stops, 

On their doors a strange hand taps 

Provide a further link with the ros?-garden 
passage in Eliot’s Burnt Norton’: 

Down the passage which we did no take 

Towards the door we never opened 

Into the rose-garden. 

We may imagine that ‘the passage’ which 
the protagonist and his companion, in Eliot’s 
lines, did not take, may have been aken by 
other visitors to the garden thai thems: Ives and 
that ‘the door’ which they ‘never opered into 
the rose-garden‘ may have been, subs2quently 
‘tapped’ by a strange hand’ other thar theirs. 
In short, Eliot’s passage is found to recapture 
something of the setting as also.of th evoco- 
tive quality of Owen’s The Roads Also, which 
conveys, in the lines quoted above, the concept 
of time as succession as in Eliot's East Coker! 
and which, again, in its latter half, pre ents all 
times as having simulianeous existenze as in 
the opening passage of Eliot’s Burnt Nerton. 

Itis interesting further to note that in 
Owen's lines (second and third stanzas’ certain 
key-words occur in an order which is repeated 
by, more or less, identical words in Eliot’s 
Eliot’s rose-garden lines. Thus for Oven’s. 


“On their  steps...... doors...... a the 

, gi rden...” 

Eliot has: <‘‘Dowa the passage..... the door 
rece into the rose-garden.”* Identical key words 


appearing in the same order in tne two 


passages as above may suggest someth ng more 
than a mere phenomenon of parallelism. Some 
of'these resemblances may be fortuitous ; but 
not all. 


1. Ibid., p.277. 
2. Ibid., p.327 note 68. 
3. L. G. Salingar : “T. S. Eliot Pcet and 
© Critic”, The Pelican Guide tc English 
Literature, ed. Boris Ford, vol. 7 p.344. 
D. S. R. Welland = op. cit., p.64. 
Helen Gardner : op.cit., p.I60. 
K. N. Sinha; “On Four Quartets of 
Eliot”, p.12/, 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES OF PLANNING 
J. H. DOSHI 


When in 1977 the vast masses of this 
country accomplished a ballot box revolution, 
expressing their urge for basic human freedoms 
and the restoration of the Rule of Law, there 
was also a rekindling of the hope for a better 
life and release from the thraldom of poverty. 
After 30 years of freedom, the problem of 
poverty had not only persisted but had become 
aggravated as indicated by the growing number 
of people sinking under the Poverty Line ; 
unemployment was increasing at a pace which 
clearly signified the failure of the governmental 
policy to generate economic opportunities for 
the masses ; soaring inflation was eroding the 
purchasing power of the Rupee, thus making a 
mockery of the much-needed virtues of hard 
work, savings and investment ; basic amenities 
like clean and adequate drinking water and 
prirnary education were still a matter of dream 


for millions. 

Since the Government at the Centre had 
been formed by a new political party, for the 
first tıme in 30 years of independence, there 
were naturally expectations that- the old and 
dirty clothes worn for for 30 years would be 
thrown off and the country would be clothed 
in freshly tailored economic policy of a 
pragmatic and realistic nature. 

dave these expectations been fulfilled in the 
pas one year ? Unfortunately, ‘the answer is 


a dis 1ppointing “No.” 

True, there have been some basic changes 
in tne Economic Policy of the Government 
which are for the better. To cite them briefly ; 
First, the direction of investment has been 
changed. The priorities have shifted from 
heavy industry to agriculture and rural develop- 


ment. Considering that agriculture is our basic 
asset, and that 70 per cent of people live in 
rural areas which have been cruelly neglected in 
the past 30 years, this shift in emphasis was long 
overdue. While heavy industries are no doubt 
required, to have continued to invest heavily in 
them alone to the neglect of agriculture and 
rural development would have been disastrous. 
Second, emphasis has rightly shifted to 
employnient orientation. The most modern 
and sophisticated technology are required and 


unavoidable in our economic development. But 


to adopt them blindly, without consideration 
of their impact on employment, "was to incur 
huge human costs for small economic gains. 
Encouragement to projects and policies generat- 
ing more jobs was, therefore, a 
change. 


welcome 


Third, there has been a shift towards small, 
cottage and village industries. Theconcept of 


a “tiny sector” has also been evolved. This is 
also a 


effect such a policy has on dispersal and 
decentralisation of both location of industries 
and economic power. . 

Fourth, decentralisation of economic struc- 
ture and power has been another objective. 
One aspect of this policy has been decontrol to 
remove the structural rigidities of the economy. 
Removal of food zones and decontrol of sugar 
are but two examples of the new policy. 


In principle, one cannot quarrel] with these ` 


changes. They are good for the country. But 
then why is economic growth flagging? Why 
is there virtual industrial stagnation and lack 
of dynamism in the industrial sector ? Why is 
the price situation still potentially explosive ? 


welcome development because of the ; 
. generation of more jobs in this sector, and the ' 


fy 


ary 


Why is unemployment growing? And, above 
all, why has a sense of frustration gripped the 
people ? : 

The new economic policy is basically sound. 
Its thrust is in the right direction. However, a 
faulty and inadequate approach in working out 
its details and in implementing it ‘has resulted 
in growing disappointment with the policy- 
itself. The ghost of the past policy still haunts 
the new Government. It has not been able to 
clear ideological deadwood nor remove 
bureaucratic rigidities, 

In the first place, the Government does not 
seem to understand the basic principles of 
planning, viz, strict priorities and its own 
limitations as an instrument. The Govern- 
ment, no doubt, prossesses the coercive power 
of the community: which makes it all-powerful, 
but alas, not ominiscient. The Government is 
not the repository of all wisdom, however 
powerful it might be. Neither does it have 
unlimited capacity to do all things efficiently 
and economically. It has to understand, first of 
all its own limitations in terms of knowledge 


‘and capacity. When it fails to do so, it 


spreads itself thin over a vast area and thus 
‘becomes ineffective in most if not all the things 
it does. In the process, it wastes the scarce 
resources of the country which it has mobilised, 
much of it from among some of the poorest 
people in the world, 

The priorities are clear. In addition to 
defence of the country there should be law and 


order. Unless that is ensured, no civilised life, 


- let alone economic growth, is possible. Law 


and order have not received the priority it 
should have. A sense of uncertainty’ and 
danger to life and property hovers over the 
People. Life in the capital city of the country 
itself has become insecure. If under the very 
nose of the Government, the- people move 
about with the fear of a noose around their 
neck put by criminal elements with impunity, 
then one wonders how such a Government can 
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become effective in economic planning. 

Since law and order is not a coramodity 
purchaseable in the open market, the citizens 
look up to the Government for its provision. 
In its anxiety to do many things, there kas been 
neglect of this area by the Government. Unless 
utmost attention is given to maintenance of law 
and order, and the provision of an efficient and 
expeditious judicial system, all talk of planning 
becomes meannigless. 

The infrastructure of the economy which 
requires priority is also inadequate bezause it 
has been neglected ever since planning started. 
It requires priority attention before aaything 
else is done. For instance, recurrent cragedy 
of floods is an annual reminder of the failure 
of planning. The country is blessed witk plenty 
of rainfall and needs all the water it can get for 
its agriculture, industries and for every day use 
by people. Yet,on the one -hand tlere are 
about one and a half lakh of villages out of 5! 
lakhs which are without any drinking water 
supply after 31 years of freedom; and three- 
fourths of agriculture has no benefit ot irriga- 
tion while most of the rainfall finds it way to 
the seas. 


‘On the other hand, floods have > ecome 
annual. The only response to it from the 
Government is a routine one—an aerial survey 
by some dignitary of the Government. Floods 
and famines in India today can be said to be 
virtually man made because they arise from 
neglect of natural conservation of resources, 
Forests are allowed to be felled down iadiscri- 
minately, and nothingis done to desilt the 
rivers whose rising riverbeds mean overlowing 
of its banks during the monsoon. Smal. irriga- 
tion and other means of water regulation and 
utilisation have not yet received stfficient 
attention, These are not problems which can 
be solved on a part-time or casual basis. Along 
with the building of national highwars and 
rnrai roads, provision of primary education 
and rural marketing facilities, they constitute 
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the first charge on the financial and managerial 
resources of the nation. The plea of lack of 
funds is an untenable one especially when one 
sees enormous waste of funds in the Public 
Sector industries and low priority items like 
five-star hotels built by Government. 

In the words of an expert on this subject, 
the neglect and consequent damage are truly 
frightening. Writing in “Indian Express” of 
litn September, 1978, Mr. B. B. Vohra points 
out: “It cannot be denied ‘that thé manage- 
ment of our vast land and water resources has 
been far from satisfactory, or else 40 per cent 
of our people would not today be living below 
the line of absolute poverty.. By contrast, 
‘China has Jess than 80 per cent of our arable 
lamd resources but is producing more than 
tw'ce as much food as we are and has succeed- 
ed in solving her problems of, hunger and 
` destitution. This is mainly due to the much 
beter. use she has made. ofher natural 
resources even though these'are far smaller 
than ours. 

“The visible deforestation of the Himalayas, 
the growing denudation of our water sheds and 
ths frequency with which we are being visited 
by floods are evidence of the way we have 
mismanaged our land and water resources. It 
has been estimated that out of a total ‘‘report- 


ing” area of 304 million hectares as many as 90. 


-arz suffering from water erosion and another 
5C from wind erosion. The area which is 
‘susceptible to flooding is in the region of 20 
million hectares while another 12 milion 
hectares have been affected by water-logging 
and salinity. There are also at least 10 million 
hectares which have access to canal irrigation 
but are producing only at a fraction of their 
capacity because they have yet to be provided 
with all the facilities—such as land levelling, 
field channels and drainage systems—-which are 
required for the controlled application of water 
to soils and for saving them from water logg- 
ing. This makes a total of 182 million hectares, 
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equivalent to 60 per cent of our entire land 
surface, which require urgent attention if they 


. are to be saved from further degradation and 


helped to improve their productivity. . 
_ “The neglect of our land and therefore also 


` our water resources—for the management of 


the one is absolutely not possible without the 
management of the other—has indeed brought 
the country to a- situation which is serious 
beyond description. For even witb the best 

° will in the world and the most vigorous efforts 
imaginable—neither of which are in evidence 
today—it will be decades before we can arrest 
and therefore reverse the massive degradation 
which our soil resources have already 
suffered.” i : 

‘It is really lack of will and lack of apprecia- 
tion of a sense of priorities which are at the 
root of the present misery of the people. 

In the meantime, while these basic priority 
items are neglected, what are the Governments 
at Centre and States engaged in? Low 
priority items like the making of bread, bever- 
ages, running buses and the like. These are 
activities which could and ‘should be done by 
private citizens. It is a betrayal of the interests 
of the poor for governments to waste their 
scarce organisational skills and community’s 
resources on these low priority items while 
neglecting basic duties. 

The objective of rural development is served ` 
better if governmental activity-is directed to 
priority sectors like roads, irrigation, flood 
control, warehousing and marketing, primary 
education, water supply and conservation of 
natural resources. These are also economic 
activities which generate millions of jobs for 
the ilhterate and  semi-literate ata level of 
technology ‘familiar to them. "Removal of 
poverty boils Gown, in the ultimate analysis, tof? 
the giving of job opportunities and better | 
technology to people on the bottom rung of the 
economic ladder. This purpose is not served 
by Governments running bakeries and buses, 
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Excise concession to small units should not 
result in making products of larger organised 
units, uneconomic in the market, 
of large scale production and econom.c viabili- 
ty of small units should not be overlooked in 
artificially boosting! up small industries. 


The move to freeze capacity in some consu- 
mer goods items in organised industries and 
eventually to dismantle them in order to have 
the field open to small or cottage industry 
sector is fraught with serious consequences. 
Apart from economies of scale, the biggest 
handicap of small or cottage industries is lack 
of scientific marketing. In a country of. the 
size of India, more than production, the 
technology of marketing deserves closer atten- 
tion. Any artificial boosting of cottage and 
small industries without marketing support will 
result in starvation of consumer goods markets 
and black marketing in those items. In this 


connection, the recent step to associate three 
large industrial units with marketing of small 
industry products is a practical one. 

There is a'good deal of confusion on the 


role of big and small industries. There is no 
basic antagonism between them. The “either”, 
“or” equation does not arise. Both are part of 
an integrated economic structure in a country 
of continental size that India is. They are 
interdependent. Big units give rise to many 
ancillaries, and the latter in turn draw upon 
large industries for critical intermediates, and 
machinery. Big, small and medium size indus- 
tries have to go hand in hand. Any artificial 
separation of these is bound to be harmful to 
all of them and the overall economic interest 
of the country. 


“try needs a second look. Big industry is 
always a convenient political whipping boy. 
Does any good come out of it? It is concep- 
tually wrong to dub some business houses as 
“monopoly houses”. Monopoly means total 


control of the market. In this sense, monopo- 
8 


Economies ' 


The present policy with regard to big indus-- 


lies are bad. However, the only meropolies 
in existence are in the state sector. 


What are described as big business houses 
in our country aré pygmies while compared to 
international firms. When inflation and the . 
potential of the country are taken into a:count, 
any growth in their asset is insignificant. The 
artificial classification of industries witl assets 
of over Rs. 20 crores as monopoly houses is an 


‘economically unsound proposition, causing a 


lot of damage to economic growth. The 
problem of concentration of eccnomic 
power is a bogey raised to scare the public jin- 
to accepting uncritically whatever is said of or 
done to big business houses, because democra- 


. tie societies have found ways and mezns of 


constantly diluting economic power without 
disturbing natural growth of different sectors 
in the economy. Democratic socialist countries 
like Sweden and West Germany offer classic 
examples of this. 


Controls are a war-time legacy. They were 
strengthened from 1956 onwards under the 
Soviet type of centralised, comprehensive 
planning which was introduced. While other 
democratic countries got rid of controls either 
at a stroke, asin Wes. Germany, or staze by 
stage, their grip.strengthened over the Irdian 
economy to the point of strangulation of 
enterprise. With controls, the decision-making 
area for citizens becomes restricted and ixitia- 
tive passes on to the bureaucracy and the >oli- 
tical apparatus, This is undemocratic. -t is, 
therefore, a good sign that these controls are 
being removed. Abolition of food zones and 
sugar controls have proved that the consumer 
stands to benefit. Moreover, considerable 
corruption and generation of black money are 
also eliminated ‘at a stroke. 

But the progress of removal of contro s 1s 
not fast enough. The industrial sector is stiil 
under its throttling grip. 

Cement presents a case study of the damage 
done by controls. The industry has beer so 


. rigorously controlled over the 
` development 
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years, that its 
has been hampered. Planners 
can never estimate properly demand fora 
commodity. The market mechanism is the 
best answer to that difficult question as 
planners ‘evenin communist countries have 
found by experience. Rigorous production 
and price controls have led to periodic 
shortage and black marketing in cement. It is 
now proposed that state gavernments should 
take cver distribution of cement. The answer 
to shortages is not controls, but more produc- 
tion. The answer to tackle the present 
shortage is to allow cement prices to find their 
level. Only those who really require it wil 
buy at such high prices which would mean an 
incentive for producers to expand their produc- 
tion. Greater production will lead to a fall in 
prices. Whatis happening now is that the 
consumers, except the few lucky ones, perforce 
pay the black market price and not the 
controlled price. The difference between the 
two is packeted by unscrupulous traders, 
bureaucrats and ipolitical intermediaries. It all 
becomes black money. The Government gets 
no tax on it, whereas had the producers got the 
benefit of higher prices a part of that amount 
would have accrued to the Government by way 
of taxes. Controls have become such a part 
and parcel of official thinking on economic 
policies that a fear psychosis of how to live 
without them has developed. 

The other aspect of decentralisation, to 
which the Government is committed, is taxa- 
tion. -Unless more money is allowed to remain 
in the pockets of the people instead of being 
diverted to government coffers, power to take 
decision over money will be denied to millions 
of people and there can be no decentralisation. 


It is, therefore, disappointing that tax rates 
both on individuals and companies have 
remained unusually high. Continuation of 
outmoded forms of taxation like Octroi and 
sales tax add to the confusion on tax front. 
Merger of sales tax with central excise is over- 
due. Resistance by State Governments can be 
overcome by the Union Government through 
its constitutional powers over them because of 
loans and grants. It is lack of will rather than 
of means which comes in the way. , 

The existence of octroi, which is universally 
described as the most obnoxious form of taxa- 
tion, and which leads to corruption lis a testi- 
mony to the lack of seriousness on the part of 
politicians on the question of economic deve- 
lopment. _ 

The question today is not mobilisation of 
economic resources, but their proper utilisa- 
tion. Do the Governments at Centre and 
States have the capacity to spend monies pro- 
perly ? Cost consciousness should become the 
watchword of public expenditure before more 
taxes are, levied on the public. 

“Our scarcest resource today is time. It is 
running out. So is the patience of the people. 
The path of prosperity is well charted out and 
known. Do we have the will asa nation to 
march on that path to prosperity and social 
justice or continue to wear blinkers of ideology 
and apathy while masses wait for the bread and 
employment ? 





*The author, eminent industrialist and 
public worker, is the President of the 
Forum of Free Enterprise. This text is the 
address to the 22nd annual general meeting 
of the Forum in Bombay on ‘ 18th 
September, 1978. (Abreviated) 
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Calcutta—How It Looks 

Sisir Kr. Neogi writes in -‘The Calcutta 
Municipal Gazette” : - 

I have a special fascination for the 
foreigners visiting West Bengal, specially the 
city of Calcutta. In spite of its defects and 
disadvantages Calcutta is the place to live in. 
I feel encouraged and delighted if I find any 
foreigner sharing my views. To every 
foreigner I meet I ask one question at least, 
“How did you like Calcutta and why?” 
People who come to visit Calcutta on their way 
to Bangkok, Far-East and Hongkong—Tokyo 
or Calcutta is just a stopover on their way to 
the Taj or Kyoto—are mostly dispassionate 
about Calcutta. They don’t find the Hogg 
Market up to the mark, the hotels are shabby, 
the streets are narrow and pot-holed, the 
people are talkative, leisurely and without any 
mission and so on. i 

One day Prof. Lyndon Babcock accom- 
panied by his wife` came to my office. Dr. 
Babcock is a professor in the University of 
Illinois, Medical Centre, Chicago. He was 
on a world tour organised by an educational 
mission. He is an environmentalist. He deals 
with human settlements. He was amazed to 
see India and specially the city of Calcutta. 
He said, “Compared to India, the USA is drab. 
In India every hundred or two hundred miles 
you drive you find a different sort of culture, 
habits. dresses, foods and everything. In the 
` USA even if you drive from coast to coast it 
is the same set of people, the same chain of 
-cafetaria, Macdonald.” 

In Calcutta language was a bar fos Dr. 
Babcock. He intended to see varieties of resi- 
dential areas in Calcutta. He could not 





explain that to the taxi drivers. I srepared a 
rough sketch for Dr. Babcock in whch I could 
indicate which area is inhabited t, the old 
Calcuttans, new settlers. Marwas, South 
Indians, Punjabis, Mohammedans. Chinese and 
the like. 

It was a pleasure for me to see Dz. Babcock 
again in the USA after six menths. Dr. 
Babcock showed me a copy of his -our report 
and his observations on Calcut.c. It was 
really fascinating. He had so mu:h love for| 


Calcutta! No other city in the world im- 
pressed him more. ‘In spite of their severe 
poverty,’ Dr. Babcock observed, “the 


Calcuttans are in general 
love for the other members of th family is 
exemplary, They are bonded wih cultural 
heritage and love for humanity. They are 
very much conscious about politics. But when 
the question of humanity comes thet are above 
it”. 

During my visit to North Dasota State 
University at Fargo, I met Mr. Levis Lubka, 
professor of Regional Planning. Iy nephew 
was doing some research work in ‘he Univer- 
sity. Prof. Lubka belonged to the -ebel young 
group during his university days.: He served 
in Korea during the last war. His lather 
a Russian, mother Polish. 

After I returned to India he sent a standing" 
invitation to his University and to give a series! 
of lectures on environmental developmert. 
In Chicago I enjoyed very much lecturing to: 
the students and teachers of the Tlinois Irs-! 
titute of Technology, University of Ilinois and 
to the North Western University. 

J invited Prof. Lubka to Calcutia. Fortu- 
nately, . only a few months back Prof. Lubka! 


i 


] 


good friends, their' 


was 
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had the opportunity to visit India on a global 
tour. Calcutta was the last and parting item 
in his tour programme in India. He visited 
Delhi, Bombay, Baroda, Bangalore, Madras and 
-a few other places before the came to Calcutta 
during the bad monsoon months. I got his 
-telephone from the Airport. He planned to stay 
with an Indian Family (known to him from 
Fargo). He had to visit IIT Kharagpur next 
day. It was my responsibility to prepare his 
‘one and a‘half day’s programme in Calcutta. 

He met the municipal engineers of the 
Govt. of West Bengal, first. 
Calcutta when it was incessantly raining. He 
experienced road floodings and severe ttaffic 
jam. But he was not disappointed Prof. 
Lubka was interested to know wheu the under- 


grounc sewerage and drainage system was laid. ` 


What was the improvement during the last 
one hundred years. He ‘was glad to learn 
about the Master Plan for Water Supply, Sewe- 
rage and Drainage for Greater Calcutta. He 
felt it was a collossal work. 

He then met one of the Directors of CMDA 
and got an idea as what they were doing. The 
Directar arranged Prof. Lubka’s visit to the 
various CMDA projects then in progress. It 
was a hurricane tour for‘him. He.remarked, 
‘The Indian specially the Calcutta students at 
my University are very intelligent and sincere. 
I had an impression that only the better 
students go for foreign studies. But .after my 
discussions with the enginecrs here I am confi- 
dent that the Indian engineers in general are 
superior in their knowledge and grasp of the 
subject”. l 

In the evening Prof. Lubka met the engi- 
neers atthe Institution of Engineers (India), 
West Bengal State Centre. He gavea lecture 
on human settlements specially in developing 
countries. He wished that he could stay in 
Calcutta for a few days more and learn many 
more things about the city. Calcutta. in his 
opinion is an epitome of the entire India. He 


He came to- 


` the same time, we note with satisfaction 


described Calcutta as the noisy but peaceful 


city. He said that the Calcuttans are the finest 
mixture of intelligence, culture and humanity. 
What a great compliment ! 


‘Asia Is An Important Partner’ 


t 1 


—Genscher 


The following are excerpts from a speech 
by Federal Foreign Minister Genscher at a 
dinner in honour of ambassadors from the 
Asian-Pacific region on November 30: 

Asia, too, is not free from tension. This 
is why we are very attentively following the 
course of political events on that continent. At 
that 
new relations aimed at intensifying cooperation 
and friendship are developing there as well. 


We are united with Japan by close bonds of 
friendship which, dueto the fact that our 
cooperation also extends to internationai bodies 
not only benefits our two countries but others 
as well. We know and appreciate the. policy 
pursued by Japan which is aimed at promoting 
peace and prosperity in the Asian-Pacific region 
as a whole. 


Our asessment of the more outward-looking 
stance adopted by the People’s Republic of 
China is a favourable one. It can only be in 
the interest of the international community if 
the world’s most populous country does not 
pursue a policy of voluntary isolation but, on 
the contrary, is moving more and more into the 
mainstream of international developmeht, thus 
assuming with us the responsibility which is 
oursin a world characterized by interdepen- 
dence. The treaty of peace and friendship 
signed by the People’s Republic of China and 
Japan brings toan end a long period of 
reciprocal mistrust. In our opinion, good- 
néighbourly relations between these two largest. 
East-Asian nations constitute an important 
factor of greater political stability in that 
region. 
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; Yadia’s Crucial Role 

In South Asia there are signs which indicate 
‘0 us that the relations between Pakistan and 
India on the onehand and ‘India and the 
People’ s Republic of China on the other, mark- 
ed by tension in the past, 
improving. We hope that this trend will con- 
tinue to assert itself until the peoples of that 
region have found ways and means of 
establishing a lasting order of peace and 
cooperation. In our ópinion, India, with which 
we have traditionally been maintaining close 
and friendly relations, is called upon to play a 
crucial role in this context. 

We note with satisfaction that in the South- 
East Asian and South Pacific region, too, there 
isan increasing readiness to promote under- 
standing and cooperation. The association of 
ASEAN, established by Indonesia, Malaysia, 
the Phitippines, Singapore and Thailand, is 
more and more becoming a centre of attraction 
with an impact far beyond the confines of the 
region. As such ASEAN today constitutes a 
force in its own right in international politics 
and is a crucial factor of balance and stability 
in Asia. 

Asian Policy 

We cannot remain ‘indifferent to political 
rivalry and armed conflicts in Asia for the 
simple reason that tension on the Asian conti- 
nent is bound to affect the ralationship between 
the two world powers which have particularly 
close ties with Europe. We, therefore, have a 
strong interestof our own ina stable and 
prosperous Asia...... 

In pursuing its Asian policy: the Federal 
Government is guided by the followiug princi- 
ples : 

First, in our own interest, too, we wish to 
see peace maintained in Asia. Inthe last 
analysis, armed conflicts on the Asian conti- 
nent affect our own security as well. They 
might well upset the process of detente the 
dynamic thrust of which must be kept alive in 


Germany would like 


are considerably’ 


the interest of he 
over the world. 
This is why the 


, people in Eo and all 
Federal Republic of 
to see the policy ofa 
peaceful balance of interests and of cc-opera- 
tion assert itself in Asia too. We, therefore, 
promote regional associations which are an 
antidote to hegemonic designs and cons+quent- 
ly contribute to stability... 

We consider intra-regional cooperction to 
be an important'structural element in trilding 
a lasting peaceful world order... 

, Secondly, Jasting peace is possible only if 
the principles of independence, equality and 
self-determination have become a reality for all 
participating states. After the Second World 
War, the member-states of the Eu opean 
Community have taken an irreversible decision 
in favour of such a community of States 

Stability Vital 

As a member of this European Comurunity, 
the Federal Republic of Germany is advczating 
that the Asian states, too, determine thei“ for- 
tunes themselves and in complete independence, 
My country is sincerely 
principle of equality of 
Europe and in -Asia. 

The Federal Republic of Germany sur poris 
the efforts of the Non-aligned Movem«nt to 
strengthen and promote the independence and 
equality of the young states. 

*Thirdly, peace and stability in Asia dcpend 
also on whether the states of the region succeed 
in adapting their traditional economic and social 
structures to the challenges of today and 
tomorrow. We would like to see the internal 
development of the countries of Asia take lace 
without disruptions. We advocate a peaceful 
balance of interests between different poli.ical, 
social and religious groups. We are consistent 
proponents of the realization of human rghts 
as enshrined in the United Nations covenazts. 

Our development aid will continue to focus 
on Asia. 


zo the 
both in 


committed 
all states, 
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*Fourthly, if lasting stability is to be sécur- 
ed, belanced growth of the world economy is 
an essential precondition. This applies just as 
much to Asia as to Europe and to other regions 
of our globe. In our interdependent world, 
however, steady economic growth can only be 
achieved in an open and flexible world econo- 
mic system in which the supply of raw 
materials and energy of all states is secured and 
in which trade relations are not hampered by 
short-sighted protectionism. 

Indian Literature In Soviet Encyclopaedias 

MOSCOW, (APN): The  nine-volume 
Cancise Literary Encyclopaedia recently 
putlished in the Soviet Union contains about 
1,000 articles written by prominent Soviet 
Indologists on Indian literature, reports APN. 

This comprehensive work complements the 
3C volume Great Soviet Encyclopaedia which 
has runto three editions and contains more 
than 700 articles on Indian literature including 
610 articles on individual Indian authors. The 
newly published Encyclopaedia, embracing all 
the important aspects of the world literary 
process includes some 40,000 literary concepts, 
names of writers, literary: critics and scholars, 
and characteristics of literary trends in nation- 
al literatures. 

Articles published inthe Encyclopaedia 
based on researches by Soviet Indologists deal- 
ing with specific historical problems have 
vatablished that iIndian writers occupy an 
important place in the world literary history. 

The authors of these articles have carefully 
considered the experience of Indian scholars 
end researchers in publishing “Hindi Sahitya 
Kosh” and encyclopaedias on national Jangu- 
zges of India. These articles as a rule, contain 
the author’s biography, an analytical survey of 
his literary work, information on publication 
of his work and its translation into the 
languages of the USSR and other countries. 
Another feature of these comprehensively 
written articles is a bibliography of research 


works about the Indian authors. The articles 
provide the readers with information enough to 
come to a definite conclusion onthe specific 
features of the literary process of India. 

Special attention has been paid to ancient. 
Indian and Sanskrit literature, as well as to the 
Maithili, Rajasthani and Dogri literatures 
recently récognised by the Sahitya Akademi. 
Several articles in the Encyclopaedia deal with 
such literary magazines as ‘‘Sarasvati’’, “Hans” > 
and “Parichoy”, and with literary organisations 
like “Nagri Pracharni Sabha’, “Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad” and “Anjuma-i-Tarraki-e 
Urdu”. 

The Encyclopaedia also acquaints the 
readers with such concepts as awadana, 
akhyana, jataka, dhvani Kavya, Mahakavya, 
Nataka, Rasa, Riti, etc. Prominent prose, 
poetry and drama „writers, literary figures and 
critics of the past and present from all parts of 
India occupy a special place. 

What does unemployment cost ? 

Santosh K. Mukhrjee writes in 
Information” : 

One might begin with the financial cost to 
the jobless person. During the 1950s substan- 
tial improvements in the rates of unemploy- ° 
ment benefits in the EEC countries have provi- 
ded a cushion for the short-term unemployed 
worker against big income losses. Nevertheless, 
unemployment benefits usually decrease the: 
longer an indwidual remains out of word. 5 

Thus a 1973 survey of unemployment in 
three cities in the United Kingdom concluded 
that the majority of the unemployed were living 
on what could be described asno more than 
subsistence incomes. 

Recent findings of the US Census Bureau 
indicate that 42 per cent of families which slip- . 
ped below the poverty line were reduced to thay” 
situation because of either extended unemplay~ 
ment or depletion of unemployment benefits. 
The lengthening duration of joblessness since 
the onset of the 1974 recession forced some 4.3: 


FLO 
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gnillion Americans to exhaust their unemploy- 
. ment benefits as compared with less than half 
that number in 1973. 

Although individual income losses obviously 
cannot be measured with.great accuracy there 
appear to be good grounds for concluding that 
at least half of the people unemployed, at any 
given time, would probably be losing between 
40-50 per cent of the income they had when 
they were at work. For some EEC countries 
(Denmark, Netherlands and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany) the loss of income to the 
jobless is almost certainly closer to 30 than 50 
per cent of net income after taxes. 

For some individuals, there is yet another 
financial cost of being out of work. There is 
evidence that some of the unemployed, when 
they succeed in securing new jobs, find them- 
selves with a lower wage than in their previous 
employment. 

Many investigations of post-redundancy 
situations in the United Kingdom have shown 
that once a person has lost his job through 
being made redundant therelis a greater than 
average chance that he will again find himself 
in a redundancy situation. 

It appears, therefore, that, the initial unset- 
-tling effect of loss of a job leads to a period of 


general job instability for many people. That, 
in turn, establishes a vicious circle : individuals 
once made redundant cannot, in their next 
employment, claim seniority, quite often there 
is occupational down-grading, and this is 
frequently associated with moves into marginal 
jobs which are always at greater risk from an 
economic downturn. 


Loss of way of life 
Evidence is aiso accumulating steadily of 
the effect of long-term unemployment on the 
physical and mental health of the jobless 
worker. 
British and American case studies indicate 
that growing numbers of “discouraged 


workers” who recognise the impossibiLty of re- 
employment ata comparable level to their 
previous job, and who suffer from vaguely 
diagnosed complaints such as “back trouble” 
or a “heart condition”, may with the support 
of a doctor, drop out completely f-om the 
labour market. This is not an indicat.on that 
they are unwilling to work but rather of their 
excessive involvement in work, with £ conse- 
quent inability to maintain persona. equili- 
brium in the face of dismissal. 

Four steps in the psychological effe ` on the 
individual of being without work ha‘e been 
repeatedly identified : shock, followd bya 
period of optimism, which is then replaced by 
pessimism, leading to a final state of fa.alism. 

Psychological costs of unemployment are 
not confined to the unemployed persons alone. 
Their families are also affected. Quarrels break 
out over money, once the income level “alls and 
outstanding bills mount up. The unemployed 
man’s growing depression creates strairs on the 
family which are sometimes intensified by the 
need for his wife to work. 


To try to measure the impact of uremploy- 
ment on the individual in any respect’ other 
than his loss of income is an enormously com- 
plex task. Most difficult of all is to ¿scertain 
what is involved in terms of the loss of a way 
of life. Not infrequently, especially ‘or older 
workers, unemployment destroys the occupa- 
tional identity and status built up during a 
working life, in some cases through a: long as 
period as 30 years. 


Loss of output 


lf people who could be employed do not 
work, there is a loss of output of gocds and 
services. Lack of reliable data makes it very 
difficult to estimate this cost of unemployment 
caused bythe current recession. Eut some 
indications are available about the pricc paid in 
the past. 
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The loss of productive capacity as a result’ 


of al per cent increase in unemployment 
during the Great Depression has been costed at 
$47 billion (at 1950 prices) in the US alone. In 
further calculations relating to the 1969-70 
slump, the cost of letting unemployment rise 
above a steady 3.8 per cent was $100 billion in 
lost output. i 


There is statistical evidence from the US 
and EEC countries which shows that the price 
in the loss of productive capacity is further 
aggravated by falling productivity per manhour 
durirg periods of high unemployment as well 
as a significant drop in capital investment. 


When a person becomes employed, govern- 
ments achieve a financial gain from income 
taxes, social contributions and unemployment 
benefits which need no longer be paid. 


Job creation pays 


Although international comparisons are 
the outcome of relevant . 
In Belgium, Denmark, 


difficult 
estimates are arresting. 


to make, 


France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom, govern- 
ments gain (through new income and reduced 
expenditure) sums greater than the total earn- 
ings of individuals whoare brought into 
employment. . ; 

The related issue of the cost to the public 
purse of passive income maintenance as against 


non-market-generated job creation has been 
investigated jn several Western industrial 
countries. ! 


For instance, an official West German study 
has shown that keeping a worker on the dole 
costs DM 18,510,annually. The cost of non- 
market job creation, mainly through “relief 
works” type of activity, amounts to DM 16,960 
per year. It is evident, therefore, that job 
creation is about 8 per cent cheaper in solely 
financial terms than passive income main- 
tenance. 

Santosh K. Mukherjee is a Fellow of the 

International Institute of Management, 

West Berlin. His contribution is one ina 

number of articles to -be published in pre- 

paration for the 1979 ILO European 

Conference. 
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NOTES 


Colour Problem in Britain 
The British have never beex totally free 


from colour préjudice at any period of their ` 


history though on many - occasions they have 
. acted in an ethically correct manner for the 
protection of the human rights of people of a 
dark complexion. They. have followed a 
right policy for abolishing slavery and the slave 


ota 


trade and their laws have never made any dis- - 


tinction between fair and dark skinned persons. 
But we cannot say that the British in their 
heart.of hearts, ever considered dark people as 
their equals, they granted special privileges to 
Europeans in their Afro-Asian dominions, 
paying European employees higher salaries, 
lavish perquisities and advantages which were 
denied to the “natives”. The Europeans had 
Í special areas for their residential quarters, had 
their exclusive clubs, special railway compart- 
_ ments and even special seats. in public gar- 
dens. Although in the British Isles there were 
no such distinctions, the officials in the impe- 
rial centres outside Britain fully expressed the 


educational institutions, the army, nay 


ceal feelings of the “whites” who were consi-! 
dered to belong to a superior race, ‘Even in’ 
the army in which the non whites fought: 
gallantly and died for the maintenarce of- 
British power and prestige, the officers lolding 
king’s commission were white men a8 -£ gainst 
the “native” officers who had Viceroy'’s com mia 
ssion and were subordinate to the king's 
commission holders. For long yeczs the 
whites and the natives did not mix social’y and 
racial discrimination was’ maintained blatantly 
and in an obnocscious manner. But things were . 
different at “Home” in the cities, incustrial - 
centres, the universities, the public schoo.s and 
and 
air force, the houses of parliament anc other 
institutions where dark people were not discrj- 
minated against. Dark people could ho d the 
highest posts, be members -of, clubs, M. P.s, 
military officers, university “Blues” and every 
thing else without any distinctions or bars. 
That is because the British at home were cemo- - 
crats at heart and acted in all fields of life with 
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a sense of right and wrong that came before all 
unfair and unjust feelings which guided their 
lower urges in the social political and economic 
spheres of existence. Govenmental activities 
in Britain were not very similar to the 
Bureaucratic managcment by Britishers of 
the affairs of the subject peoples in th 

cclonies and <‘dcminions. Bureaucrats 
Lave been notorious for ` their strong 
ettachments to rules, regulations, formalities 
and tae technicalities of office work, as against 
those human considerations which, if properly 
looked after, achieved the well being and 
bappiness of the peoples inhabiting the country. 
The-governments of the various colonies and 
dominions were naturally run for the advantage 
of the ruling British and subject peoples were 
considered to be second class citizens who got 
their „hare of the good things of life after the 
requirements of the members of the ruling race 
have seen properly met. The British in the 
colonies and dominions were not always fair 
and just and committed atrocities whenever 


they thought it was expedient to be harsh and’ 


tougk. The inhuman treatment meted out to 
the pezsants in India by the Indigo planters or 
the heartless treatment that the weavers 
received from the British field workers of the 
East India Company and recorded in British 
Indian history. The shooting down of un- 
armed crowds at Jaliwanwalla Bag by general 
Dyer or the merciless manner of supressing the 
Mopiah rising are incidents of modern times. 
As also are the communal riots that were insti- 
gatec and organised by British paid agents 
provecataurs. The British coined the term 
Pakistan and the whole scheme of dividing 
India into two states came from the British. 
So wnen we find that in recept times the British 
at home are behaving in a manner which is 
utter'y “racist” and contrary -to their tradi- 
tional policy of treating all human beings as 
equais, we donot have to search far and wide 
to discover the source of the virus of racism 
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and of golon prejudice. Tt had been there 


_all along only the British were not suffering any 


‘loss or disadvantage due to the presence of 
dark skinned people and so did not have any 
reason for resenting, the presence of the members. 
of dark races. The moment the shoe began to 
pinch the dormant racist feelings woke up and 
became active. British economy too had under- 
gone changes which made things different and 
difficult for hundreds of thousands of immi- 
grants to be accommodated easily in the British 
Isles. Economic adjustments may be possible 
by which dark peoples may be able to fit in 
gainfully for all concerned ; but the psychol gi- 
cal change that has afflicted the native British 
and made them actively anti dark may not 
revert to status quo again. Whites and dark 
skinned people may not be able to peacefully 
coexist again and Britain may: permanently 

ease to be a country where Afro Asians would 
be happy to go. 

Secret Man»sf cture of Nuclear Weapons 

The question is o!ten asked whether it 
would be possible for a state or a secret society 
of criminally minded persons to manufacture 
nuclear bombs and to hold bigger states or 
groups of states to ransom by threats of 
attacks with their. secretly made atomic 
weapons. One has to study all facts connected 
with the making of nuclear weapons in full 
detail before one can answer this question. — 
The first thing that strikes -one as important in 
the matter of making hn atomic bomb is one 
of cost. We all know that a nuclear bomb 
is an extremely expensive weapon and no state 
or secret society can afford to secure all that 

-money without many persons coming to know 


_about such allocation or collection of funds. 


Even if the state or secret organisation secures. 
the bomb or its various connected appendages. 
from a very affluent outside party, things can 
not be kept secret when money or commoditi3s 
worth billions of dollars, pounds, marks, 
francs, yens or rupees are received, raised and. 


NOTES | 


apent for the eventual purposc ‘of causing a 


nuclear explosion for a purpose. which mayar - 


may not be warlike. it is well known that a 
“nuclear weapon needs the help of hundreds of 
industries and their subsidiary and connected 
organisations. Many of these function ina 
manner which has to be ina local setting. 
That is, imports from foreign countries cannot 
substitute their products -or performance no 
matter how very much such substitution may 
be planned or arranged. So that even with 
foreign aid-nuc’ear weapons cannot be secured 
and made ready for projection on a target 
without the world knowing about it. And 
many industries would ha'e to beset up in 
any case which will make things public in an 
outright manner, The idea that secret bodies 
could undertake to make use of secretly made 
nuclear weapons should be ruled out from all 
points of view. A state can however make the 
parts of or the entire bomb by pretending to 
develop atomic power for a peaceful purpose. 
But even that can be kept secret ror a relatively 
short period. If nuclear bombs or war heads 
or missiles are made the attempts to arrange 
for such manufacture will soon be found out 
by many people and no state can keep such 
projects totally secret for any length of time. 
The conclusion is therefore that a secret society 
manufacturing nuclear bombs is more or less 
an impossibility. But secrct societies can help 
in the work that states may do to make things 
easy anda short time project for making a 
nuclear bomb. Even that of course will be a 
difficult undertaking. That is also true of 
states though states may secretly collaborate 
with other states to to things for their secret 
projects. This will cut down the time 
that-states will openly require for comple- 
tion of their secret projects and all other 
parties who may be vitally interested in these 
secret plans would have to make their own 
preparations too for the secret manufacture of 
atomic weapons so thatthey might not be 


=) 
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caught unawares if if things developed in a jar 
like fashion. Al ‘Bates should be prepared 


without actually crossing the bounds. 
i 


Evolution of Political Coacepts | f 
In the earliest days of formation zf human 

societies whrn families began to exnand and 

develop into communities and tribe. political 


. ideas began to develop and people began to 


think of kings, army commanders hizh priests 
of religion, laws, justice and all tLat sort of 
things. By the time that organised >ommuni- 
ties inhabiting. specific territories came into 
existence political thoughts too became more 
meaningful and apart from thoughts concer- 
ning religion nothing else agitated tae human 
mind so much as ideas of political lzadership, 
enforcement of social rules, regulations, laws’ 
military service, payment of taxes, “he aristo- 
cracy, the commoners, the slaves, the court 
privileges, obligations etc. ete. <c. The 
ideas concerning monarchies, democracies 
republics, autocracies the king’s advisers, 
representative. government alsc began 
to assume clear and precise shape as time 
passed. States, their rulers, wars treaties, 
suzereignties, payment of tribute and all the 
rest of the formalities pertaining to overlord- 
ship and subservience _ progressivels evolved 
and became subject matter of intscnational 
understanding, rights and obligetiors. There 
were barons, counts, dukes and kings. There 
could even be emperors. Small states with 
their limited military might, larger earldoms, 
dukedoms and kingdoms lent colotr to the 
political maps as they existed durng those 
early days when “nations” had not ye: properly 
evolved and lords or manors, castles, “ortresses , 
and smali bodies of armed men ccminated 
small political regions which combired from. 
time to time to render assistance to king or 
to an remperor. Absolute monarchies, 
constitutional kingships, treaty obligations etc. 
progressively became more bindin; on the 
rulers of states who set up governmerts, made 


-OT unmade; treaties ‘joined or, broke „away from 
hegemonies, declared. wars, made peace and 
“generally ı engaged in all sorts of international 
politic al ‘relations and maintained internal 
status quo. States and laws, forms of govern- 
ment and various types of ruler-ruled relation. 
ship came-into existence thousands of years 
ago aud men like Bhishma of the Mahabharata 
age ,Aristotle, Plato and Socrates propounded 
political ideas: which influenced human politics 
through the ages. Bhisma the saintly and 

' celebate ancestor of the -Kuru-Pandavas ex- 

‘pounced on tho” fundamental facts of the 
political order im human society in the Santi- 
Parva of the Mahabharata. He was immortal 
in the sense that he would never die unless he 
himse:f willed to bring his life to an end. The 
Santi Parva contains the essence of Hindu 
political ‘thought of the preMauryan Period. 
Other shastric treatises of previous ages have 
been is existence before this and much Hindu 
thought had gone to western countries through 
Persia, Greece and other countries. The great 
Greek philosophers had | discussed -things in a 
manner which. makes one think of what the 
sages of India had thought ; but one has no 
knowledge as to the ways and means by which 
Hindu wisdom could have percolated into the 
schoola of the Hellens. ‘Three philosophers 
viz Socrates, Plato and Aristotle require- special 
mention in this context for treir analytical 
reasoning relating to matters political and other 
realities that they found worth analysing and 
discussing intellectually. Socrates was an 
Athen:an philosopher whose life span extended 
from 489° to 399 B. C. Apart from’ philo- 
sophic.l discussions which he carried on as his 
main intellectual occupation Socrates also 
workec as a sculptor. He was a soldier too 
for some time. We learn much  abdut 
the, great Athenian from Plato’s. ‘dialo- 
gues, Xenophon’ s memorobilia and Aristo- 
phane’s satirical descriptions in the clouds. 
Socrates used to question and counter question 


correct knowledge and truth, 
„popular with the leading members of the 
“Athenian court who in 369 B.C, 
of impiety and of corrupting the youthful 


discussions he was disciple .of Socrates. 
_ believed in seeing things for himself, went from 


i 
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,#uch seekers after knowledge as came to. him, 
show up the flaws. in their reasoning ‘and ana- 
ysis of facts by this method and arrive “at 
‘He was not 


accused hig 


members of Athenian society. He was con- 
demned to death by drinking Hemlock. 
Plato was another famous philosopher of about 
the same period as Socrates. He was born in 
428 B.C. and lived till 348 B.C., He was 
active inthe political sphere in Athens and 
moved ia affluent circles, In philosophical 
Plato 


place to place and eventually organised the 
‘Academy where he hoped to train up people to 
reason accurately and think correctly. Of his 
works about thirty dialogues can he found fn 
which various high level matters have been 
discussed. In hie search after truth Plato 
maintained that mind and not matter 
was fundamental and the material objecis 
were in fact imperfect projections of 
the ideas which were real in essence. 
“Plato's political ideas are found in his Republic 
and the Laws. In his Apology and Crito he 
describes the trial and death of Socrates. 
Plato’s philosophy was a challenge to the scien- 
tific rationalism of certain schools of thought 
in Hellenic Greece At more or tess about the 


_ same period came Aristotle into .the picture. 
‘He was a philosopher and teacher of great 


merit whose contributions to political thought 
‘were remarkably. comprehensive -and quite ex- 
tensive. Aristotle was born in Thrace in 348 
B. C,.and studied in Atheens in Plato’s school. 
He was appointed as tutor by Alexander the 
Great. ‘He also opened a school in Athens: in 


335 B.C. After Alexander’s death he had tọ- 


go away to Chalcis where he died in 322 B C. 
Aristotle was a believer in the importance of 
human sense impressions a source of knowledge 


t 


Áa 


aS 
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“exist and they deal with logic, 


andi in the vålue of ‘reasoning for the discovery 
~of truth and reality. “Reality always: falls short 
of potentiality and only God is total reality. 


` All things that happen have a cause and only 
-God is the Supreme and Absolute Cause. 


Aristotle's treatises were many. Twenty two 
metephysics, 
physics, astronomy, meteorology, biology, 
psychology, ethics and politics. He also dig- 
cussed ‘the basic nature of literary criticism. 
„Aristotle took great trouble to discover the 
roots: of things and ideas. His analysis of 
„realities influenced “Islamic and Christian 
‘thougts in a fundamental manner. His political 
‘thoughts were also factually broad based on 


` what he saw and experienced. 


Among the various countries of the world 
‘which had well organised human ‘societies with 


_ political, economic and cultural ‘institutions of 
their own particular type and preference we ` 


have described the Greek philosophical types to 
‘an extent and we should now state that 
Hellenic art, architecture, social and economic 
-developments were also quite advanced some 
-centuries before the birth of Christ. Other 


countries which were also-progressive and well,’ 


‘develoved even before Greece came into the 
cultural map of the world were Egypt, Assyria 
and the Crito Mycenacan lands which were well 
‘advanced in many ways ‘even as early as 4060 
B.C. These civilisations have however ceased to 
-exist and maintain any continuity with their 
glorious past long centuries before the histori- 
‘eal periods of the middle ages and modera 
times began. The country which maintained 
.a cultural, political and economic continuity 


' -from the earliest times till the twentieth century ` 


was China and one can talk about Chinese lan- 
“guages, architechture, art, agriculture and politi- 


-cal‘history even now with- connections with - 


living human institutions all along the- line and 
without lapsing into the past that is dead 
_-and gone from time to time. China was well 
organised in all fields of life in 3500 B. C. and 
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š ' this pulsating of life forces of the pzoples of 
China’ never died down entirely at any period 


of Chinese history since those prehistcric tin es. 


‘The Sage Kings, the Hsia dynasty, tae Chov 


dynasty and the Ch'in all preceded the Christiaz 


‘Era. Law and order were well develzped and 
‘nothing was loose and ill arranged. 


zven the 
Great Wall of China was built before the birth 
of Christ. Tae last dynasty,the Manehu remane 
in power from 1644 to 1912. China officially 


‘became a Republic under President San Yet- 


sen in, 1925. -in the nineteen’ thirtizs China 


_split up into communist and non-ccmmunist 
regions and thereafter things heppered in a 


different way. 
_ To go back to the old days we shculd pick 
uo the threads of history after Greece sroke up 


. politically and the Romans weilded tha sword 


of overlordship in Europe and the Afro-Asiar, 
lands. Rome was founded 753 B. C. ard seven 


‘kings ruled Rome before before a Rerublic 


was -established in 510 B. C. Politica? 


power .was vested in persons.of popular choice 
- Ìn an orderly and constitutional marner It 


was rule of the aristocrats for a long time and 
only in 310 B C. that the Plebeians slowly 
acquired some political importance The 
Roman Empire began to expand in the mean 
time and Rome became the overlord of all 
adjoining territories. Among such develop- 
ments as have any special significance we may 
mention. the war with Carthage and the building 
up ofthe Roman navy. Hannibals :nvasion 
of Italy and his victories also deserve particular 
mention But Carthage was 
destroyed. The Roman empire spread 
extensively in Europe, Africa and Asia. With- 
ina few centuries of the foundation of the 


eventually 


“empire Greece, France, Britain, large slices oj 


Germany, Spain and many well pcpulated 
places in Italy came to be parts of the Roman 
empire of Europe. Egypt and other regions 
in north Africa were conquered by Rome and 
so were most parts of Asia Minor. A though 
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no Roman General penatrated into such far 
corners of Asia as Alexander. the Great of 
Macedon had done in the fourth century before 
~ hrist, Roman armies were victoriously present 
in numerous places quite far away from the 
eternal city during nearly a thousand years: 
The barbarian Huns, Goths, Lombards, 
Vandals and others destroyed Rome’s might, 
but Roman civilisation, laws and ‘political 
institutions could not be effaced'from ‘the 
annels of human achievements by the brutal 
peples who pillaged and burnt down cities 
and fortresses. The Reman empire ceased to 
exist after 476 A. D. in Italy but it continued 
to be there inthe east in Constantinople 
(istanbul) as the capital of the Eastern Roman 
Empire for long centuries after the fall of 
Rome. Rome however came back into the 
picture as the centre of Papal power and is still 
the Mecea of the Roman Catholic Christians. 
During the centuries that followed the down 
fall of the Roman empire many states and 
hegemonies came into existence ‘and disinte- 
grated hut their court and administration main- 
tained a sort of spiritual connection with what 


Rome had built up at one time in the sphere of 


politics and governmental principles and techni- 
que. Rome also retained its relation’ with 
various things which had a deep siguificance in 
the field of human civilisation. We find such 
connection in the Roman roads, in town plan- 
ning, in the laws ard governmental procedure 


‘and so forth. One may deal with certain 


outstanding facts of the history of the middle 
ages and modern times end then'‘bring this 
elaboration to aclose. Tre most outstanding 
royal figure after the fall of the Roman empire 
was Carles the Great. king of the Franks and 
emperor of Rome by designaticn. He lived and 


ruled his extensive territories for nearly 50 - 
years during his life time which Jasted from . 


142 to 814 A. D. Charles the Great or Charle- 
magne was crowned as Roman emperor by 
Pope Leo m on Christmas day during Mass in 


a 





‘emperors of” the 


Revolution abolished feudalism 
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800 A. D.” He was a highly romantic persona-- 
lity round whose conquests and achievements. 
legends developed and poets like Ariosto and - 

. Tasso sang to his glory ) 


ie was alsoa preat 
reformer in various fields of life. He made 
comprehensive efforts at regularising the social 
order by codification of laws, introduction of a 
new :coinage, perfecting the weights and 


` measures used within the limits’ of his domi- 


nion, writing down the rules of a new German 
Grammar and so on and so forth. -He carried 
his reforming efforts also in the sphere of 
religion. After Charlemagne who was Charles 
Ithere were six other kings designated 
Holy Roman Empire. 
‘Another great royal personality was Louis 
XIV king of France who is reputed to have 
said L’Etat C'est moi (I am the State). Among 
his ministers was Colbert who 'made great 
efforts at consolidating the king’s supremacy in 
allthat mattered politically. Louis XIV was 
adventurous by nature and often ran into diffi- 
culty by reason of his recklessness, 

One should not leave out of the historical 
account the forces of anti-morarchist revolu- 
tionary movements among which the French 
Revolution of 1789 stands out as the greatest 
and the most significent from -the point of 
producing long period results. The French 


monarchy in France. The kingdoms and states. 
of Europe give one a good idea of political 
thought and institutions of human society. 
We have also described the- same as found in 
ancient and later times in other parts of the 
world. In India too we have had important 
developments in the Mauryan and other 
One may particularly mention empe- 
of Asoka, Maurya, 


periods. 
rors of the stature 


Kanishka, Skanda Gupta, Akbar, Sivaji and 


some other outstanding personalities. Or 
persons like Gautame the Buddha, Shankara- 
charya, Raja Rammohun Roy, Mahatma 


* 


and absolute, 


vale 


apr 


Gandhi 


of objectives. 
“imperial dominions of the Western European 
‘expansionist powers acted im a manner which 


“Mustafa 


‘and Subhash Chandra Bose. One 
pay go back to Europe and discuss matters 


` relating to imperialism, colonialism, Fascism 
“and communism and enquire into the teachings 


“or actions of Marx, Engels, Mussolini, Hitler, 


‘Lenin, Churchill and others ‘who helped to 


mould and modify political ideas i ina big way. 
‘Nationalist movements in many lands found 
‘different types of activities for the achievement 
Indian, Turkish and the various 


was just struggle for freedom and self rule. 
There were countries which were fascistic or 


communistic in their approach to their ‘political 


objectives. The differences were fully 
-expressed in the movements that Sun Yatsen, 
Kemal Pasha, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Benito Mussolini, Adolf Hitler, Viadimir Uych 
Lenin initiated. The leaders of ail these politi- 
.cal movements tried to convince the public of 
the rightness of their actions by expounding 


_ their polilical points of view in-writing. If one 


examines the ideological content of Gandhis 
non-violent nop-cooperation and his Satyazraha- 
and of Mussolini's Foc di Comba'timento, 
Hitler’s Mein Kamph or Lenin’s iskra, one would 
‘clearly see how the spirit of freedom struggle 
developed in the mind of different types of 
freedom fighters. Some have been great lovers 
of independence and opposed to domination by 
rulers other than themselves and their own 
‘compatriots. They would also nat lower them- 
‘selves to any action that would cause tacir 
‘spiritual decadence. Others, like the tascists 
would do anything to achieve their objective. 
Many would sacrifice all individual rights and 
freedoms to succeed in reaching a collective end. 
Yet others will try to maintain all individual 
Tights and seek freedom in a clear cut democra- 
tic manner. In modern times peoples of 
various regions are either going {jor totalitarian 
communistic political Governments or they are 
frying to develop democratic representative 


. authoritarian dictatorial traits, 


‘ancient and Persian art, 


-From the an. le of economic 
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political systems. Both camps hav2 many 
followers and both are moving toward: synthe- 
sisiúg democratic features of government with 
lt mght not 
ee impossible that such synthesis will some day 
be made perfect and the peoples of t12 world 
will enjoy individual freedoms as wel as ful} 
collective strerigth without sacrificing ny 
human rights 
A Revolution in Persia 

The civilisation of Persia or [ran is very 
languages, li crature, 
socio-economic ideas were quite develozeu and 


:worthy of being classed with other advanced 


cultures of tne various communities of J.tlerent 
countries long belore the Arabs, the Triks aud 
other islamic invaders entered Perso and 
Changed maay things’ down 10 grass 7901s in 
order to make Persia a Mahoniedau state, 
structuri, waich 
does not change so much as political 120 cul- 
tural matters do, Persia uas always p-oauced 
cereals, cotton, date, olives, opium ete mm abun- 
dance. Wool has also been anotner piouuct 
which assisted the weaving of carpets wich 
Persians produced from olden days. In later 
times South Persia produced petroleum aud 
all that came wito it which became 2 great 
source oi wealtn to the country, O_igiually 
the British had organised the operatioz ot tne 
oil wells but later on the Shah had nau. salised 
the petroleum business i951). The Stan en- 
couraged te growth of other industries such 
as Chemicals ; lertuisers, textiles, motcr cars, 
iron and steel etc. Muiacrais whick have 
be.n located but not fully wo ked are iron, 
copper, . lead, zinc, curomile etc Tuere 
are a number of modera ulban certres at 
Tehran, Taoriz, Isfahan, Mesbed é..auan, 
Shiraz anp Kermansha. Toe government of 
Persia 18 parliamentary, or has been sv until 
upheavals made things 
in a very uncerlaur 


very recent political 
unstable and changeful 
manner. 
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If we come to study the history of Persia, 
we fird the country was being invaded--by 


Aryat tribes as far back as 1600 B: C.. Cyrus T 


H scized power in 550 B. C. and Alexander 
the Gat conquered the country during 334- 
328 B.C, Then came Seleucus and the 
Parthians. In the third century of the Christian 
era the Sassanid dynasty became the rulers of 
Persie. The Arabs as Islamic expansionists 
occupied the land during 633-641 A.D. Then 
we find nothing much of any great significance 
happening for some centuries. The Seljuk 
Turks and the Mongols came -after that. 
Tameclane conquered the country in the 1380S. 
The Safavi dynasty ruied the country for about 
200 years. After that we find Nadir Shah in 


1737 4. D. He was a great general and after | 


his death Persian politics were ina state in 
whic: nothing was asit should have - been. 
The Qajar dynasty came into power in 1794 
and r2mained at-the helm of affairs till 1925, 
Durirg this period Persia was constantly threa- 
tend sy European powers like Russia. Politi- 
cal reforms also were achieved. During 
the fist World War Parsia was occupied 


by British and Russian forces. An officer Reza. 


Khar. occupied the throne for some time. 
Later on bi, son was crowned as Reza Shah 
Pehlavi who was ruling Persia until very recent 
times when he left Persia and a fanatic religious 
Preacaer came to usurp power and to declare 
Persi. an Islamic state where Islamic laws and 


traditions alone would prevail. 


This person 
Ayatollah . Khomeini had- been» in. exile-for 


nearly fifteen years and had now returned. from: 


France in order to turn Persia into a religious 
state. 
the. political horizon . of -Iransand- no. one sees 
any light anywhere yet. 


Objectiouable Action sa British traigest on : 


Officials 

“Some high handed ace ace of 
Heathrow Airport of London have forced some. 
Indian ladies to undergo , certain physical, 
examinations which were highly ‘objectionable. 
The Indian government have. taken the matter . 
up with the British Foreign Office to put’ a stop: 
to this sort of insulting. behaviour immediately. 
We trust there wilt be no compromise in ‘this’ 
matter and relatiatory action will~ be taken 
against British people coming to India. ' 


Army, Nary and Airlor* e 
All countries with | ideas, of koderne. 


Pa 


their fighting forces try to, achieve.a balanced ., 
progress in the, three major branches ofthe- 
Admiral.. Jal... 


military . organisation. What 
Cursetji has said about modernising, the. Indian. ; 
navy would suggest that, our navy needs addi- 


tions and alteration morg urgently, than our; .. 


army and airforce. We think. the Indian navy, 


is not quite as „it should. be. considering ‘the. - 
length of our coast line. and the international: 


importance of the-Indian Ocean... 


j a 





A new-sort .of. absolutism:now-dárkens ` 


re 


MARCH 1977 ELECTIONS IN INDIA: NEW CHALLENGES 
TO NATIONALISM AND DEMOCRACY 


The March 1977 elections are significant in 
the evolution of nationalism and democracy in 
India. Although a number of factors like 
similiar race, religion, culture, language and 
common territory are cited as motivative 
forces ; but all these have been found of little 
value for understanding nationalism of. such 
diverse countries like India.. In a modern 
secular state, however, the most important 
bond has been the common attitude of a people, 
towards the society’s political structure. It was 
this very aspect which was highlighted by the 
Freneh Revolution which heralded nationalism. 
People of France appeared as a distinct politi- 
cal unit because of their commitment to Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity. Even today, 
Germany’s is a case in point. .The feeling of 
nationalism has been very strong there and 
impelled the people to acts of great heroism, 
and sacrifice during the two world wars. But 
after Germany was divided and-each part came 
under a different system, thé separate identity 
of East and West Germany is emerging wihtin 
a comparatively short span of only three 
decades. The earlier demand for the unifica- 
tion of the two parts is losing its appeal. 

The concept of nationalism is also linked 
with democracy, which denotes a people’s 
involvement, and concern in their country’s 
destiny. Hans Kohn, the celebrated authority 
on nationalism rightly remarks : “Nationalism 
is inconceivable without the idea of  people’s 
sovereignty.” And in India, itis for the first 
time that the issues which are basal to demo- 
cracy have been directly put before the 
electorate based on adult franchise. The verdict 

2 


PREM NARAIN 


which was thundering and unequivocal, pushed 
off the Congress which had. been ruling the 
country continuously for the last thirty years. 
The change brought about by the tides of 
March 1977 in India has not beer one of 
govrnment alone but can be clearly sezn as a 
vindication of values which humanity has all 
along cherished and fought for. 

It is natural that in the circumstances Indian 
political scene should appear as pciarising. 
The trend is to make division on the sasis of 
an individual or party’s attitude towards the 
Emergency during which the Funcamental 
Rights guraranteed under the Corstitution 
remained suspended and an individual could be 
imprisoned without trial under the Ma stenance 
of the Internal Security Act (MISA) Those 
who supported the Emergency are dusbed by 
their . opponents as self-seekers, cowards, 
sychophants, malfeasants andso on. The 
victorious side is blamed for its unprincipled 
alliances among the malcontents whc despite 
the absence of a positive programme came to 
power by exploiting people’s displeasure against 
the stiff measures. This polarisation cf politi- 
cal thinking around Emergency is useivl in as 
much asit helps in clearer . identification of 
groups or parties. Hitherto it had been impos- 
sible to make an ideological distinctior between 
the two Congresses, the D.M.Ks, and the 
socialist and communist parties, 

From a long-term point of view, nowever, 
this division is open to serious chjections ` 
because it obliterates.the real issues fecing the 
nation. The future of aj. society is largely 
determined by the image that it creaies of its 
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present. Since the forces opposing the Emer- 
gency emerged victorious, there is the tendency 


to overplay the virtues of political liberty and- 


to guerd against the forces which in future may 
undermine it. Sufficient attention is not given 
tothe ideal of economic liberty which isa 
necessary concomitant of human dignity and 
national self respect in the comity of nations. 
But the irony of the situation lies in the diffi- 
culty of marrying the political with economic 
liberty. It has beffied political scientists to 
evolve a system wherein political liberty may 
lead tc rapid economic growth in developing 
countries which in order te get merely at the 
‘take cil’ stage, have to telescope the centuries 
which European countries could leisurely 
traverse without much direction or centrol 
from tie state during the heydays of laissez-faire 
doctrine. Circumstance are drastically 
different now. The enormous power which a 
moderz state has come to possess, is expected, 
as far as the Third World is concerned, to be 
used ‘sr economic leadership. Socialism, 
therefcre, has become the widely accepted 
ideal of the erstwhile colonised countries. 
A compro- mise between individual’s 
freedom and the scope of 
power has gotto be made. ‘Democratic 
Socialism’ to be meaningful 
new and «practical interpretation. Too much 
emphasis on individual freedom might expose 
the scu~ce resources and the weaker sections of 


the cozntry to the aggrandisement of the rich. 


few. Greater state control and stricter laws 
are caled for if the spectre of the rich getting 
richer snd the poor poorer, has to be preven- 
ted. .ahis THE ASIAN DRAMA, Gunnar 
. Myrdal lay his finger at India’s ‘soft demo- 
cracy’ whose teeth would not bite. In a situa- 
tion wren public sector industries suffered 
from exdemic unrest, it was too much for the 
Goverament to discipline the private sector. 
In fact, the energetic steps taken by the Gov- 
ernment during the railway strike of 1974 drew 


state’s . 


would require a 


spontaneous support from the public. There- 
after public opinion rapidly shifted towards an 
authoritarian stance on the part of 'the Govern- 
ment, if the country were to be saved from the 
chaos. 

. Although the regime which promulgated the 
Emergency for nineteen months (June 1975 to 
Jan. 1977) has been disgraced in the March 
1977 elections, it would be fallacious to assume 
that the Emergency was all along disliked and 
hated by the people. In the initial stages, it 
was welcomed by the people, but later on this 
mood changed, and opposition rapidly 
mounted. It would be interesting and instruc- 
tive to analyse this change rather than assume 
that during the Emergency, the supporters and 
the opponents were grouped in two hostile 
blocks without any mutual intercourse or 
dynamism of public opinion. It'is indecent as 
wellas injudicious to call names to many a 
thinker, litterateur and artist who genuinely 
extended their all-out support to Emergency 
and saw therein the promise of a new and 
resurgent India. Although a large percentage 
of Indian elites depend directly or indirectly on 
government patronage, all the 
reasonable to assume that their enthusiasm was 
spontaneous. To prove this point, I propose 
to take the case of overseas Indians among 
whom I also happened to be one during the 
Emergency. Their situation commends for 
such a study. Firstly, they were immune to 
the favours or frowns, of those in power ; 


secondly they belonged mostly to the educated 


class and could be expected to weigh things ; 
and. thirdly, they could view the Indian scene 
from a comparative perspective and the angu- 
larities which appeared glaring to them might 
be deserving of early attention at the hands of 
the Indian Government. In-fact stay overseas 
makes one more balanced in criticism of the 
home country. Nowhere are the governments 
and institut ons the ‘paragons of virtue and 


. many an erroneous impression both about the 


g 


same it is - 


hin 


ker 
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developed countries and his own are corrected. 
More often than not, an overseas Indian is very 
articulate in defending the institutions and 
people of his coùntry before foreigners. He 
begins to find justification for a number of 
things which appeared irrational and out of 
place previously. His vacations when they come 
after a jong wait, are invariably spent in India 


and the sojourn to the mother country is eagerly conscience of becoming a burden on 


leaked forward to. 

Disembarkation at the airport, 
journey and a short stay home, convince the 
visiting Indian of the desirability of some 
immediate and stricter measures, in fact of the 
need to tone up the system. Customs clearance 
would involve long delays and connecting 
flights might be missed. Such ordinary things 
as the suit-length of a cloth piece which one 
brings for tailoring (stitching charges in 
India are very cheap) are objected to for 
a duty-free clearance. On articles like 
radio cassettes, mixers, grinders, hair driers, 
electric irons which are of daily use and 
which the visiting Indian would like to 
present to his people rather than taking them 
back, are charged at 120% ad valorem at the 
Customs counter even though the articles were 
used, On reaching the busy market street, he 
was shocked to find that the items on which he 
had paid such a high customs duty were freely 
available in brand new packings at prices which 
strongly suggested that the customs duty had 
not been paid. Another thing which looked 
unseemly were the unauthorised constructions 
broad avenues and 


railway 


or projections - both on 
narrow streets. Then, journey on trains was a 
nightmare. Inspite of the claim which could 
be convincingly made about the track—muleage 
and the self-sufficiency -in rolling stock of 
Indian railways, late-running could be nerve- 
wrecking and ruin all the programme of one’s 
busy schedule. Reservation was difficult to 
obtain in a straight-forward manner. And, it 
was immensely painful to find a large number 


of youthful students travelling withou. tickets 
and misusing railway property. Their boister- 
ous conversation would often centre arcund the 
. exploits of hoodwinking or terrorising the 
invigilator inthe examination rooms. The 
long-awaited homecoming was obviousy sweet 
but the scarcity of sugar and such oth2r items 
like edible oils, soap, gave the visitor 2 guilty 
us own 
people. It ill-fitted with his descrip.ion that 
India was the eleventh industrial country of the 
world and that its vast alluvial plains | eppened 
to be the most fertile. 

The proclamation of Emergency coming as 
it did after a spate of po.itica: and industrial 
unrest, appeared a much needed step to arrest 
the rot. The description given by per: ons who 
returned from their Indian tours, vis really 
thrilling. Punctuality which is the very basis 
of modernisation, became evident evzrywhere 
and was most conspicuous on the trairs. Rail- 
way Stations ‘as well as train compartments 
presented a tidy appearance, catering services 
improved and ticketless travelling was hardly 


noticeable. Markets became clear of smuggled 
items and consumer goods becane freely 
available. A dream appeared to hav2 come 


true, The excitement.was general end was 
articulated in emotional strains by poets and 
artists who have all along acted as th2 spokes- 
men of their age. It would be unfair ʻo close 
one’s eyes to the really creative piezes of art 
and literature during the early period of the 
Emergency. 

Significant thrust was made in some areas 
which are fundamental to any plan of economic 
growth. These related to (i) family rlanning, 
(ii) rehabilitation of the depressed sec-ions like 
the Jandless labour and the schedu ed castes 
and tribes (iii) municipal problems like the 
unauthorised structures or encroachment on 
public lands. Politically, these are the most 
sensitive areas. A headway can only 5e made 


when sustained efforts for educating tre people 


76 
are made, and the leadership’ displays a rare 
degree of determination : and courage even to 


the point of risking the alienation of thè vested ` 


interests which in Indian society are the vote- 


banks, and’ which every political party has been 


trying to net in for its success ‘at the polls. 
Reports of excesses did percolate and got 
publicity in the foreign press but the. general 
feeling of satisfaction persisted. A vigourous 
game could not be played without bruises. It 
was gratifying to find the foreign reserves 
risingy steeply. The I. M. F. report (published 
later) confirms it. According to it the growth 
rate in ` India was the highest in 1975-1976 
being 3.7% in nominal and 8.8% in real, terms; 
the foreign “exchange reserves reaching the 
record of 2.2 billion Dollars. The overseas 
Indians wanted the situation to continue and, 
in fact, felt sad when the Prime Minister’ said 
that Emergency was a very temporary 
phenomenon. It was argued that basically 


there was democracy in as much as the popu- | 


larly elected. Parliament and state legislatures 
were functioning, and, appeared to approve of 
the Emergency: For forms of government, let 
the fools contest, ‘ 

Which’ver is best admin’ster’d is best. 

It was however, Sanjay Gandhi’s rise to 
eminence that made many an ‘overseas Indian 
pause andthink. Inspite of the fact that 
politics, like any other profession sometimes 
runs in families, but public resentment is easily 
arou.ed if an elected leader begins to push up 
his dynastic interests. Usually, the initiative 
was. aken bythe people who wanted to show 

‘their gratitude to a departed leader like V. J. 
Patel, G. B, Pant or Lal Bahadur Shastri, by 
electing their sons to Parliament. Mrs. Gandhi’s 
membership © of Parliament came after the 
demise of her father inspite of the fact that she 
had been a freedom fighter—a qualification 
that sold well in post-independence India. Un- 
fortunately for Sanjay, his ` public image was 


linked with the Maruti, a car which inspite - of - 


_ come 
‘without importing any foreign 
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brave .promises, never rolled off the assem- : 


bly lines. Inthe Parliament, his car project 
had several times come in for severe criticism 
and allegations of nepotism became so pointed 
that the Prime Minister intervened .and 
spiritedly defendéd her son who had valiantly 
forward to manufacture a cheap. car 
eomponent. 
The-fanfare of this car and the ultimate fizzling 
out of the production scheme had besmeared 


_ Sanjay’s repute. The mantle of youth leader 
that he donned after the Emergency, sat heavi- 


ly on him. Not to speak of skill, he fumbled 
for words while addressing an audience even 
though it was only fora minute or so. The 
deficiency was sought to be covered. by 
elaborate public receptions organised at the 
expense of the tax-payer. Government-con- 
trolled mass media was bloating his image even 


. to the extent of making it boring. It is estimated 


that from January 19, 1976 to January 18, 
1977, the All India Radio relayed 190 pieces of 
news abouthim. The prime Minister had 
identified herself with Sanjay saying that ‘an 
attack on Sanjay isan attack on me.’ In such 
a context, Sanjay’s bid for a seat in Parliament 
portended something ominous. 


Such.a misuse of Emergency by persons at. 


the highest echelons of power was bound to 
corrupt public life. Taking their cue from 
above, lesser people might use the Draconian 
laws either to settle old scores, feather their 
nests or just for sadistic pleasure. The tales 
of vendetta and oppression which began to 
gush out could no longer be brushed ‘aside as 
the side effects of a vigorous administration. 
In fact, Emergency exposed the regime in its 
true colours proved the dictum: ‘There are no 
good or bad soldiers, there arë good or bad 
officers.” The elections not only swept away 
the corrupt but vindicated democracy. Mr. 
Brezeznski, President Carter’s National Securi- 
ty Adviser rightly said: “The inevitability of 


A 


pema 


"y 


. no human institution that has no defects. 
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our times is not some Utopian Revolution 
“but the self assertion of man on behalf of his 
own human: rights,’ The PUNCH (October 
27, 1977) went so far to say that “Indian voters 
did more for the cause of Human rights than 
all President Carter’s words have done so 
far.” 

For India, ‘however, the challenge lies in 


discovering a new ethos which can harness poli- 
tical freedom to economic goals. Lack of 
discipline in administrative and industrial areas 
had been the bane of India And Emergency 
did correct them to an extent. The question 
now is whether this can be achieved -hrough 


THE RECENT TRIUMPH OF DEMOCRACY 
IN INDIA AND SRI LANKA 


Serious students of Indo-Sri Lankan history 


` never doubted the ultimate victory of democra- 


cy over authoritarian rule exhibted in India 


since 1975 and in Sri Lanka from 1971. 


. . Mahatma Gandhi once wrote about the 


weakness of the democratic system : ‘‘There is 
The 
greater the institution, the greater the chances 
of abuse. Democracy isa great institution 
and therefore it is liable to be greatly abused. 
The remedy, therefore, is not avoidance of 
democracy but the reduction of the possibility 
of abuse to a minimum.” 

Both in India and Sri Lanka the two women 
Prime Ministers rightly feared the adult 
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the development of a corporate willim he na- 
tion, 

& 
franchise and due democratic processe where- 


by both can perpetuate themselves jì power 
without the consent of the governed through 
general elections. every five years. The momint 
that both felt confident that they had he back- 
ing of the masses. they marched to <he polls, 
with humiliating anà disastrous results. The 
masses, who were supposed to be cumb and 
ignorant, utilized their age-old wis.om, not 
surprisingly, to uphold democracy, religious 
liberty, freedom of the press, assembly and 
speech and poured scorn and humi iation on 
the usurpers of unjust power and glory. These 
traditions, are a part of their heritage, as will 
be shown below. 
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The modern states of India and Sri Lanka, 
although practically and economically indepen- ` 
dent, have a common democratic heritage. 

That Suddhism helped greatly in the evolu- 
tion of ‘democratic forms of government in 
ancient India is borne out by what the 
Merquess of Zetland, a former Viceroy of 
india, says in the preface to the book, ‘Legacy 
of _ndia’. 

Lord Zetland says : 1. 

“It is notable that the 
self government evidenced by these various 
forms of corporate activity received fresh impetus 
from the Buddhist rejection of authority of the 
priesthood and further by the doctrine of equa- 
lity as exemplified by its repudiation of caste. 
Itis, indeed, tothe Buddhist book that we 
have to turn for an account of the manner in 
which the affairs of these early examples of 
representative self-governing institutions were 
conducted. .And it may come as a surprise to 
many to learn that inthe assemblies of the- 
Buddhists in India, two thousand or more years 
ago, are to be found the rudiments of our own 
pa-liamentary practice of the present day. The 
dignity of the assembly was preserved by the 
appointment of a special officer—the prototype 
of “Mr. Speaker” in our House of Commons. 
A second officer was appointed whose duty it 
was to see that when necessary a quorum was 
secured, the prototype of the Parliamentary 
Chief Whip in var owa system derived fro m 
the British. A member initiating business did 
so mn the form ofa motion which was then 
open to discussion. Insome cases this was 
doae once only ; in others three times, thus 
anticipating the practice of Parliament in 
recuiring that a Bill be read a third time before 
it became law. If discussion disclosed a 
difference of opinion, the matter was decided 
by maj ‘rity vote, ihe voting being by ballot.” 

As Lord Zetland further says, the Buddha’s 
„doctrine of equality made a profound impres- 
the social and political life of the 


tendency towards 


sioa on 


Sri Lanka since attaining independedice 
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people of India and Sri Lanka, and other parts. 
of Asia where Buddhism prevailed, and this 


influence has lasted to this day to some 
degree. f 
Therefore it is not surprising that Indja and 


have 
adopted and sustained democratic values. 
successfully upheld to this day, with adult 
franchise granted to both sexes, except for brief 
periods, as stated earlier. 

The preamble to the Indian Constitution 
bears striking resemblance to the Declaration 
of Rights of the American Constitution. The 
fundamental rights of all citizens are guarante- 
ed under the Indian Constitution, which coun- 
tenances no discrimination on the grounds of 
race, religion, creed and sex. ‘Untouchabi- 
lity’ has been abolished and the practice of it 


is madeacriminal offence under the law. 
Freedom of speech and expression, assembly 
and association, migration, acquisition of 


property and choice of occupation or trade are 
guaranteed. There is perfect liberty to follow 
and practice one’s own religion, and minorities 
are especially , protected in respect of their 
language, religion and culture. 

Sri Lanka, up to recently, followed British 
Parliamentary practice, assumes al] unwritten 
traditions of the British Constitution, which are 
considered equalto the above. In 1977 Sri 
Lanka’s New Parliament, ameuded its constitu- 
tion to follow the French type of Presidential 
parliamentary rule. 

Furthermore, India and Sri Lanka strive 
towards the goal of economic democracy - and 
their foreign policies promote peace and securi- 
ty and maintain just and henorable relations 
between nations. The foreign policies are 
based on Buddhist and Gandhian ideals of 
peace and universal goodwill. 

The basic principle of a democratic form of 
government is the freedom and dignity of the 
individual with equality before tne law. This 
embodies a basic code of :fuman Rights. .No 


A 


ris 
\ 


S 


-caste, class, or special privilege. 
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free unless he 
pursue his calling unhampered by barriers of 
In a deeper 
sense, no man is truly free until he can, without 
fear or pressure from authoritarian coercion, 
unfold his innate potentialities and perfect 
himself by shaping his own kamma or destiny. 
It was the Buddha who, for the first time, 
realized these values through his Dhamma, the 
sum total of his teachings. Ithas led to an 
out-flowering of a civilization that, to this day, 
stands as a marvel in the history of mankind. 
Three centuries later it led, for the first time 
jn. the annals of mankind, to establishing 
hospitals for both menand animals and 
organizing universal education which culmina- 
ted in creating international centres of learning, 
known today as universities. With the spread 
of Buddhism through greater Asia from the 3rd 
century B. C. onward, it stimulated the forma- 
tion of new civilizations depending on the 
national genius of the citizens of each State. 
These civilizations produced a fascinating array 
of art and dance forms, literature, and social 


man can be called is able to 


and ecohomic institutions based on the 
Dhamma. 
DEMOCRATIC VALUES 


The recognized prerequisite of democratic 
cultures are : 

1. A productive economy to raise man 
above the level of poverty and misery. 

2. A progressive society with security and 
opportunity for all. 

3. A literate society with universal educa- 
tion. , 

4, Personal liberty and self-reliance. 

5. A system of ethics based on moral law. 

6. Deep-rooted respect for the system of 
values and institutions that helped each culture 
evolve into great civilizations. 

These values were respected in the ancient 
Buddhist civilization of Asia particuarly in the 
Asokan period beginning with the 3rd century 
B.C,—the golden period of Indian history. 
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These conditions exist today in a highly indus- 
trialized Japan where there is a predominantly 
Buddhist civilization, and in the newly emerged 
Buddhist states of Asia. These technologically 
not fully developed nations are rebuilding their 
economies to raise the standard of  liv:ng of 
their people. Among these, Sri Lanka, former- 
ly Ceylon, has an almost fully literate sacicty 
with free education from kindergarten to 
university. 

Buddhism has given each man or woman 
sturdy independence, rather than depencance 
on the mercy of a Creator-God, to better tacm- 
selves. The Buddha taught'man the gosce! of 
self-help in his efforts ta lead a noble life. To 
achieve the highest conditions of mind and 
heart, the Buddha said man must work out his 
own way! He asserted that man’s own deeds 
would make him noble and advised hm to 
guard against deeds that would bring him ow. 

The Buddha’s message to mankind was for 
man’s spiritualand social ascendancy. Ue 
called on man for cheerful service to others, 
love for all life and restraint for all irrational 
desires. His path is both intellectual and 
spiritual. The goal can be attained by self- 
discipline, plain living and noble thinking. 
The Buddha stood for human justice ; -lere- ` 
fore it is not surprising that the basic cotes of 
Human Rights are incorporated in his 
teachings. 

Further, the Buddha stated that all beings, 
including man, are suffering, and in His Noble 
Eight-fold Path gave an efficacious prescription 
of how to put an end to that suffering. Since 
that Path is a road of gradual progress, it is 
intelligble and practicable for all men, even 
those on the lowest rungs of human develop- 

ment. None is excluded from reaching final 
deliverance if only he take resolutely one step 
after another on that road. Thus we see that 
the Buddha conceded equality to all buman 
beings—a cardinal principle in a democratic 
society. 
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Eence the Buddha sounded the clarion call 
of hcman liberty. He said, “Take ye refuge 
untc yourself; be 
WitE earnestness and high 
your own salvation.” 

The women in Indian society in the 
Buddha’s time did not receive such recognition. 
Tt wes the Buddha who raised the status of 
women. The Buddha foresaw the danger of 
adm_ting women tothe Sangha or Monastic 
Orde, refusing three times Mahapajapati 
Gotumi’s request to admit women to the Order 
as Brikkhunis But later, observing the zeal of 
bot: Pajapatiand Yasodhara’ in leading a 
religous life, he no longer could resist their 


resolve work out 


wishes and consented to their joining the’ 


Sangia. When the Venerable Ananda asked’ 
the [uddha 
to kad a Bhikkhuni’s or nun’s ‘life, he declared 
ther to beso and capable of being released 
fror the wearisome repetition of rebirths and 
to tain. sainthood. The equality in social, 
ecozomic and political life of women with men 
in Eaddhist lands is not at all surprising. 
Incia and Sri Lanka’ have even produced 
woren Prime Ministets in our time. 
-The Buddha made no distinction between 
‘mar and woman. No life was insignificant and 
all were equal in his sight. He led them all on 
ap: h of righteousness. Frem begger to king, 
all rzceived his compas sion and love. 

The caste system was becoming rigidly 
estehlished in India in the Buddha’s time. He 
reve ted against its bad features and injustices 
and welcomed to the Sangha people of low and 
higi castes. Thus he admitted into his order 
Surta, the outcast, Sati,the son of a fisherman.’ 
Narda, a cowherd, Ambapali, a courtesan, and 
Purna and Punnika who were slave girls. 

The story of the ordination of Upali, the 
barer, is an outstanding example of how the 
Bucdha tried to abolish the caste system. Once 
six Sakyan princes closely related to the 
Buddha, came to seek admission to the Sangha. 





ye your own salvation. 


whether women were competent: 
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Upali, their barber, followed them and asked:. 
the Buddha for ordination: The ordination 

was arranged so as to give Upali the place of 
seniority in the Order. The princes, who also- 
became monks, had to pay homage to Upali, 
who later became the highest authority on. 
monastic discipline. 

Some members of the nobility were upset by - 
these actions of the Buddha and one of them 
challenged the Buddha to define a nobleman. 
Jt was then that he declared : 

“No man is noble by birth, 

No man is ignoble by birth. 

Man is noble by his own deeds, 
Man is ignoble by his own deeds.” 
(Suttanipata, Basalasutta) 
Another fascinating example of denigrating 
caste is the case of a certain girl. Ananda, the, 


_ favourite disciple of the Buddha,sent by him on, 


a mission, was passing by a well near a village.. 
On seeing Pakati, a girl of low caste, he asked, 
for water to drink. The girl hesitated, protest- 
ing: “‘O, nobleman, I am too humble and 
mean togive you water, for Iam of the 
Matanga caste.” Thereupon the. Venerable 
Ananda replied : “Sister, I asked not for caste 
but for water.” The girl ‘gave Ananda: to- 
drink witha joyful heart. . ' 

‘It is not surprising that there was no caste 
system in Buddhist ‘India beginning with the 
3rd century B. C. under the 
great Emperor Asoka, who ruled India then, 
until about.the 10th century A.D. This is true 
even today ofall Buddhist nations from Sri 
Lanka to Japan. However, when Brahmanism 
replaced Buddhism in India from the lOth 
century A.D. onwards, as well as other events 
conspired to deteriorate society, the caste sys- 


+ 


influence of the wy 


tem re-established itself. In the process the £ 


Indian elite became parasitic aad lost its 
creativity. Thereafter the great Indian civiliza- 
tion declined rapidly. oe 
The Buddha. also condemned slavery in 
every shape and form. It was not William 


at 
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. Wilberforce (U.K.)and Abraham Lincoln 


(U.S.A.) who were pioneers in the abolition of 
slavery, asis often claimed in the West. 
According to the United Nations Organization 
reports, slavery is scarcely practised in any part 
of the world today. The Buddha led the anti- 
slavery movement by laying downa rule for 
the appropriate manner of earning one’s living, 
which includes that one should never engage in 
any form of trafficking in human beings. 
Human beings might be engaged for 
domestic services or the like, but it was 
enjoined that they be treated with as much 
consideration as a member of the family regar- 
ding their personal rights, even sharing little 
treats on special occasions. 

Commenting on one of the Buddha’s dis- 
courses, the Sigalovada Sutta, which deals with 
social ethics, the world-famous British scholar 
Professor Rhys Davids,2. erstwhile Chairman 
ofthe Department of Comparative Religion, 
Manchester University, England, said : “Happy 
would have been the village or the clan on the 
banks of the Ganges, when the people were full 
of kindly spirit of fellow feelings, the noble 
spirit of justice, which ena through these 
naive and simple sayings.” He added: “Not 
less happy would be the village on the banks 
of the Thames, today, of which this could be 
said.” 

He continued : 
love and goodwill 
here set forth in domestic and social ethics with 
more comprehensive details than elsewhere... 
And truly we may say even now of this 
‘Vinaya’ or code of discipline, so fundamental 
are the human interests involved, so sane and 
wide is the wisdom that envisages them that the 


“The Buddha’s doctrine of 


S utterances are as fresh and practically as bind- 


ing today as they were then, at Rajagabha 


(india).” 
The Buddha strongly disapproved ofall 
sacrifices performed in the name of religion, 


Ae: 


between man and man is“ 


particularly those involving animal saczifices. 
It was believed at that time that sacrifices aton- 
ed for past misdeeds and protected against evil 
spirits. The Buddha said that these sacrifices 
are cruel and useless. Only through a noble 
life man can elevate himself and be safe. from 
evil. 

The Buddha’s compassion extended a!so to 
those who wereailing. Once he said o his 
disciples : “Whoever, monks, nurses, the sick, 
will nurse me.” And in that spirit hospitals 
for both animals and men were later estazlish- 
ed during the een of Asoka in the 3rd century 
B.C, 

Inthe practice of Buddhism, knowledge 
and wisdom are stressed. During the reign of 
Asoka educational institutions sprang up in 
every temple in the land. Thus every Buddhist 
temple became a veritable centre of learning. 
Some of these temples later grew into world- 
famous universities, from the second certury 
A.D. onward, as at Nalanda, Taxila, Vikrama- 
shila, and elsewhere. 

_The Buddhist civilizations of India, Burma 
and Sri Lanka were among the first ix the 
annals of mankind to have a university ec uca- 
tion. Admittance was based on compe:znce, 
not on wealth, race or creed. Students “rom 
Afehanistan to China resided in these ceatres 
of learning. These universities flourishe. up 
to around the 13th century A.D. They were 
totally destroyed by the inrading Mogu? armies 
coming from the north, beginning with the i4th 
century onwards. - 

During the 3rd century B.C. both India and 
Sri Lanka had hospitals for both man and 
beast. These facts are noted in ‘The Ou.line 
of World History’ by H.G. Wells.3, Emperor 
Asoka was the first to establish hospita:s in 
India and he encouraged, in the 3rd cenzury 
B.C., the cultivation of medical herbs. No 

wonder Wells called Askoka “the noblest kin 
in the history of mankind.” 


g 


The Buddha laid the foundation for this 
movement. 


loathsome disease, the sight and smell of which 
was.so nauseating that no one would go near 
him. It is said that the Buddha came to the 
Vihara where this unfortunate man lay, and on 
hearing his case, he ordered warm water, and 
went fo thesick room tonurse him. He- 
ministered unto this sick Bhikkhu daily as long 
as ke stayed in that place, and- declared, 
“Whoever nurses the sick will be serving me.” 

Religious freedom is one of the greatest 
virtues stressed by the Buddha. He preached 
the gospel of tolerance, compassion, loving- 
kincmess and non-violence. He taught man 
not to despise other religions and not to 
belittle them. | 

_ In his day Asoka practiced the golden 
principle of tolerance. Under his patronage 
Buddhism flourished splendidly. As a 
Buddhist he himself was tolerant of other 


religions. One of his edicts which we have 
discovered, reads : 


“All religions deserve reverence for some 
reason or other. By thus. acting a‘ man exalts 
his own religion and at the same time does 
service to the religion of other people.” 

In the ‘Mahamanagaia-Sutta’ which is highly 
cherished in ali Buddhist lands, we find a 
comprehensive summary of Buddhist ethics. 


The support of mother and father, wife and 
children, is greatly stressed. 


Here are three of twelve verses that make 
his views clear. The English translation from 
Pali is the work of Dr. R.L. Soni of Burma :4. 


With the fools no company keeping, 
With the wise ever consorting, 

To the worthy homage meeting ; 
This, the Highest Blessing. _ 

l Mother, father aptly serving, 
Children, wife duly cherishing, 
Life’s business coolly attending, 
This, the Highest Blessing. 


It is said that once an old Bhikku- 
of a suriy disposition was afflicted witha ` 


* of Buddhist 
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Acts of charity, righteous life, 
From all alarms the kins protecting, 
Blameless pursuits fully rife, 

This, the Highest Blessing. — 


The verses will convey to a perceptive mind _ 
why problems of old age are notso acute in 
Buddhist countries as they are iin non-Buddhist : 
ones, because people look after their parents in 
their old age. Illicit traffic in women and 
slavery were abhorred by the public. Although 
no civilization is perfect, at least the influence 
ethics dominated life in these 
Asian countries. 


The temperance movement owes its beginn- _ 


ings to the Buddha who asked his followers to, 
abstain from using or selling liquor and other 
intoxicants. a. 8 

The Buddha further declared, according to 
the ‘Kalama-Sutta,S that one should not 
accept anyone’s teachings including his own, 
unless one found themto bein accord with 
one’s own personal reasoning. 

During the Buddha’s time there were a 
number of great kingdomsin India such as — 
Magadha and Kosala, and some of them were 
established on the democratic form of govern- 
ment, The Buddha favored the democratic 
form over the oligarchical form of government, 
as the bost form of government conducive to 
the stability of society. . . 

The Buddha showed great admiration for 
the Vajjis or Licchavis. In the Maha Parinib- 
bana Sutta2 he likens the Licchavis to the 
Thirty-three Gods (Tavatimsa-devas), He also 
warned Vassakara, Minister of the parricidal 
king Ajatasattu, that the Vajjis would remain 
invincible as long as they adhered to the seven 
rules ofa nation’s welfare (aparihaniya 


y 


$ 


vie 


dhamma), namely: 1. frequent meetings for 4 


consultations, 2. concord in action, ` 
3. adherence to old injunctions and traditions, | 
4. respecting elders, 5. respecting women, 
who should never be molested, 6, reverence 
for places of worship within and outside the 


ae 


_ transformed 
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territory, and 7. protection of worthy saints 
in the territory. 

` The Buddha continued : “So long as the 
Vajjis meet frequently in council, assemble 
and disperse in harmony (and observe the 
other rules of welfare), their prosperity is to be 
expected, not their decline.” 

The Emperor Asoka worked with ceaseless 
energy for the propagation of Buddhism and 
itinto a world religion. The 
Asokan period from 325 to'288 B.C. has there- 
fore, become of special significance in civiliza- 
tion, as it was one of the most illustrious liberal 
democratic periods of history. 

Moreover, Asoka established public gardens, 
medica! herbs were cultivated, trees were plant- 
ed along roads and hospitals were established 
for both men and animals. He drilled wells 
for public use, aud educational and religious 
institutions grew up under - him, all over the 
country. 

Quoting Wells again from his ‘Outline of 
History’ :3 “Amidst the tens of thousands of 
names of monarchs that crowd the columns of 
history, thcir majesties and graciousnesses, and 
serenities and Royal Highnesses and the like, 
the name of Asoka shines and shines almost 
alone—a star. From the Volga to Japan his 
name is still honoured. China, Tibet and even 
India, though it has left his doctrine, preserve 
the traditions of his greatness, More living 
men cherish his memory today then ever heard 
the names of Constantine and Charlemagne.” 

It is claimed that Asoka was one of the first 


. to grant sex equality, by sending his own son 


and daughter to Sri Lanka on missionary work. 
In this vast empire, Asoka treated all his 
subjects with equal justice and admitted no 
privileges of caste or class. . 
Professor G.P. Malasekera, in the same vein 
says: “The spread of Buddhism from country 
to country in greater Asia was without blood- 


‘ shed aud it is by itself a great democratic 


process never witnessed by any other world 


_ proclaimed ‘loud and clear,” humar 


religion.” And in.the words of Dr. Cunasela 
Vitange : 6 ‘Twenty centuries before revole- 
tionary France raised the standard Libertv, 
Equality, Fraternity’ the Buddha had snuncic- 
ted these very values as essentials cf sood 


government.” 


To summarize, for the first time in the his- 
tory of India or perhaps the whole vorld, the 
Buddha proclaimed equality between 'man ard 
man and between the sexes. He stressed secu- 
rity of man in sickness and old age, apart from 
his right to an education, and the rights of 
children. The right to work is embodied in 
the Buddha’s Noble Eightfold Path, -vhere ae 
enjoins men to select the right (noble and wuse- 
ful) livelihood. Thereby he prohibits the 


practice of slavery, including “white slavery”, 


that is the exploitation of men or v: omen for 
financial gain, 


The Buddha, further, fortified men in ais 
self-reliance and independence ani thereby 
liber:y, 
religious tolerance and free speech Lastly, 
according to the ‘Maha Parinibbana Sutta’, he 
even preferred the representative form of 


government over autocratic rule yhich was 
commen in his day. 


Thus the democratic victories in these two 
South ‘Asian lands, is the result of Hending of 


Western ideology with that of their anc-ent 
wisdom. 
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THE WEAKER SECTIONS AND THEIR PROBLEM WITH SPECIAL 


sof 


REFERENCE TO THE POLICY OF RESERVATION 
V. T. PATIL © 


_The problem .of weaker sections is 
cotemporancous and growing and it has assum- 
ed new dimensions necessitating a restatement. 
The term weaker sections is a comprehensive 
one encompassing schedultd tribes, scheduled 
castes, backward classes and minorities. These 


sections constitute the underprivileged classes. 


of the’ country, for whom special treatment is 
accorded in the Indian Constitution. 

Cast2 system constitutes the very basis of 
the structure of the scheduled castes, tribes and 
backward castes. Acasteis an endogamous 
group bearing a common name whose cons- 
tituent elements are more closely allied to one 
another than to any other section of society. 
Definitians of caste centres around endogamy, 
hereditary professions, exclusive social classes 
with codified social distance, ritual ranking of 
society etc. Taya Zinkin argued that caste was 
not class, it was not colour, it was not Aryan 
or non-Aryan and it was not occupation. But 
then what wasit she asks. She humorously 
remarks, “It is much cant to say what caste is 
not, than what caste is”. 

Originally chaturxarna meat was based on 
g unra character but birth as the determinant 
of caste became the order of the day at the time 
of the Mahabharata (700.B.C.) But gradually 
there was ‘functional disintegration’ with e ery 
fresh invasion of the country. This resulted in 
a number of castes professing varied occupa- 
tions. From the original fourfold division to- 
day we have large conglomeration of castes. 
Gandhi in the modern period appealed to the 
moral regeneration of society by breaking away 
from the shackles of Hindu orthodoxy. 


Ambedkar talked of a constant revaluation of, 
old values by pledging to remove this ‘abomin- 
able thraldom and human injustice’... ` 

The preamble of our constitution talks of 
liberty, equality, fraternity and justice. It 
seeks unity. based on the egalitarian principle 
of justice. ‘Part XVI of the Constitution deals 
with special provisions relating to the weaker 
sections on reservation of seats in Assemblies, 


` Parliament and reservation in consonance ‘with 


the maintenance of efficiency in administration’ 
(Art. 335). While Art. 340 provides for 
appointment of Backward Classes Commission. 
The Reports of this Commission have been 
rather disappointing, though: by their work they 
have only further demonstrated the general 
backwardness of the e coun through facts and 
figures. ` 

Reserv: tion policy is the relic of communal 
representation during the period when Britain 
ruled us. Ramsay McDonald proclaimed the 
‘communal award | in 1932. The purpose of 
this award was to create separate electorates to 
help Harijans to improve their status in society 
by means of fair representation in legislatures. 
in pursuance of the provisions contained in 
Articles 16(4) and 335, the Government of 


India provides reservation to scheduled castes ` 


on the basis of 124% vacancies filled by direct 


recruitment and scheduled tribes on the basis of |. 


5% vacancies filled by direct recruitment. It is 
surprising, however, that scheduled caste 
recruitment is less than 5% out of the 124% 
provided forthem. Inthe, case of scheduled 
tribes it is less than 2% out of 5%. The 
reasons are many. Itmay be that the 
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candidates do not do 
personality tests. Or it may probably be the 
result of persons in the selection boards not 
having adequate knowledge of the candidates 
in tribal areas. Only in class three posts they 
have made satisfactory progress. The weaker 
sections do not appear to be given opportuni- 
ties in key posts looking to the figures of place- 
ment of these castes in various states. 

Reservation under the Indian Constitution 
is provided in the educational field, government 
service and political representation. Jawaharlal 
Nehru frequently referred to this dilemma. 
The Directive Principles of the Constitution 
prescribe the removal of inequalities by raising 
people socially, educationally and economi- 
cally, on the other hand there are provisions 
which reserve seats for certain categories. 
Nehru further said we were in a peculiar tangle, 
namely we cannot have equality because in 
trying to attain equality we come up against 
certain principles of equality laid down in the 
Constitution. 

However, it must be noted that special 
concessions are necessary for the following 
reasons : 

1) From time immemorial these castes 
have suffered considerably. The authoritarian 
principl of ecaste stood in the way of: social 
.and educational advancement of lower social 
orders. 


2) Social conditions are such that some 
special consideration should bé given to these 
groups. 

3) The principle of equality enshrined in 
the constitution cannot operate in a .vacuum. 
To create equality special facilities for back- 
ward classes are necessary. To transform a 
social order based on absolute inequality, 
special concessions to the victims of absolute 
inequality are important. 

There are other problems like untouchabi- 
lity. The idea of untouchability is totally 


well in viva-voce and 
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t 
repugnant to the letter, spirit and provisions of 
the constitution. Though the Untouchability 
Offences Act of 1955 was passed, the fact is 
that untouchability is still practised on a 
rampant scale. Apart from governmental 
efforts, voluntary or non-official agencies must 
be activated for the removal of social disabi- 
lities. In addition to this, sufficient funds 
should be earmarked for their socio-economic 
regeneration. 

The enumeration of backward classes is 
highly controversial because our constitution 
makers have left it vague. This has become a 
matter of controversy among legal experts, 
administrators and social scientists. In the 
absence ofa precise definition, the judiciary 
has played an important role in classifying or 
clarifying the meaning of the term Backward 
Classes. Art. 15(4) refersto ‘socially and 
educationally backward classes, which is 
neither clear nor complete. This implies that 
those castes which cccupy lower rungs of the 
ladder in the society and which are poor ip 
educational attainments are considered as 
backward. Moreover, the constitution-makers 
may have felt that nomenclatures like scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes were already defined 
in the constitution and that any separate 
definition of other Backward Classes would 
amount -to a tautology. Additionally, 
circumstances of backwardness 
State to state. Even now itis vague and 
ambiguous. ‘To-day it is a matter of 
controversy among: legal experts, adminis'ra- 
tors and social scientists as to which castes 
constitute backward classes. 1n the absence of 
a precise definition, the judiciary has played an 
important role in clarifying the meaning of the 
_.term other Backward Classes. , 

Article 15(4) refers to ‘socially and educa- 
tionally, backward classes’. This does not - 
constitute a precise definition. If by social 
means living in communities and relating to 
society it could be inferred as those communitie 


h 


the 
varies from 


` cat:onal conditions 
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which occupy lower rangs of the hierarchy in 
the society and which are poor in educational 
attainments. The Indian constitution has 
already defined the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes. Any attempt to define other 
backward classes would have amounted to a 
tautology. Probably, the founding fathers of 
the Constitution left it to the Backward Classes 
Commission to define this category of classes. 
An idditional complication is that backward- 
neis varies from state to state. Even now it is 
very vague and ambiguous. 

Dr. Ambedkar defined the term backward 
as ʻa backward community, isa community 
which is backward inthe opinion of the 
government’. The following .criteria could be 
considered as reasonable indications of back- 
wardness : l l 

¿Low social position m the traditional 

hierarchy of Hindu society. 


2. Lack of general educational advance- 
ment among major sections of a caste. 


3. Inadequate orno representation in 
government service. 


4. Inadequate representation inthe field 
of trade, commerce and industry. 


However, it must be emphasised that back- 
wavdness should not be judged merely by 
eccnomic factors alone but by social and edu- 
also. The philosophy 
bekind the economic criterion is that those who 
are poor shouldenjoy preferential treatment 
irrespective of caste, creed etc. However, the 
eccnomic criterion is not in conformity with 
Aricle 15(4) of the constitution. The sugges- 
tion could be made that this article must .be 
suitably amended to include the economic 
criterion. Given the existing complexities, the 
state should strive for creation of equality of 
opportunities rather than for absolute equality. 
Alsolute equality isachimera. To render 
social justice and equality of opportunity for all 
sections of the population, the merited from 


each section, caste or community must be 
selected and not on the basis of the merited 
from the whole population. But care should 
be taken tosee that such a leveling process 
does not lead to higher classes going lower but 
that lower or backward classes musi go 
higher. 

As for a viable policy of reservation, such 
facility should be given to the first person or 
first generation of a family but should be dis- 
continued later. This argument is advanced 
on the plea that suitable environment will have 
been created by the initial reservation facility. 
Apart from this, the policy of reservation 
should not be one of ad hocism. Such a policy 
cannot beasubstitute for formulating the 
precise goals of a secular society. An integra- 
ted view muet be taken by policy makers by 
linking the reservation policy with the best 
interests of the country. Further, reservation 
should never be beyond reasonable limits. The 
states should define what constitutes the area 
of reasonable limits. Otherwise, it may lead to 
tension in the society. A reservation policy 
that is beyond reasonable limits will become 
counterproductive as the aggrieved sections of 
the society will seek justice from the judiciary 
on the grounds of reverse discrimination. The 
reservation policy must be based on a strategy 
that will keep it away from becoming politicis- 
ed in the highly surcharged atmosphere prevail- 
ing in the country. ‘The present policy. of 
reservations has not enabied policy makers to 


. take am integrated view of the developmental 


needs of the society at large. 


We require amore dynamic and more 
imaginative leadership that can find realistic 


_solutions to the problems of the weaker sec-. 
tions in the Indian society. The intellectuals gf 


in our country have remained away from the 
mainstream of national life. Had they been. 
conscious of their social responsibility, they 
could have become a potent force for creation 
a proper climate of public opinion. One feels 
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that the policy ofthe state on the issue of 
teservation is wrongly focussed as it emphasises 
in a greater degree the institution of caste. 
What is required at this juncture isa policy 


that moves away from an emphasis of caste to` 


that which emphasises class. Such a reorienta- 
tion in state policy towards the problern of 
reservation for weaker sections wil] go a jong 
way in creating the cenditions of modernity 
and scientific and technological progress. 


THE GOVERNOR AND HIS STAFF: A RATIONALITY 
Dr, N. S. GEHLOT 


In the post-independence history of India, 
Article 356, providing for the imposition of the 
President’s rule inthe states, has become a 
remarkable political. phenomenon of our poli- 
tics. With the result, the institution of 
advisers, too has become an integral part of 
our political system especially when a state is 
put under President’s rule. Practically, Article 
356 has been pressed into service for more than 
forty times in period of twenty seven years. 
The proceedings of the Constituent Assembly 
apparently reveal that the framers of our Cons- 
titution had viewed the extraordinary provision. 
to be exercised in the extraordinary circums- 
tances of the state politics. They had never 
visualized thatthe frequency of this Article 


would become so common and its scc pe and 
range would greatly be enlarge that it would 
render the concept of federalism a mer: farde. 
They, indeed, had hoped that the President’s 
rule would invoked very grudgingly ; their 
hopes.and expectations, however, heve been 


‘belied. 


‘The application of Article 356 has caused 
the bureaucracy to dominate the state affairs. 
The role of the civil servacts has beer almost 
similar totherule of the British Empire in 
India. Soon the President’s rule is promulga- 
ted by the Centre, the Governor, by vir-ue of it, 
becomes the President’s delegate ard thus a 
real ruler to his state. He, therefore, in this. 
capacity, may appoint advisers to asist him. 
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This practice is traditionally dated back to the 
period of the British Raj; where the Govenors 
of the provinces, under section 93 of the Gov- 
ernment Of India Act, 1935, used to have two 
or three advisers, all being the members of 
ICS. Techiically speaking, it was not neces- 
sary for the Central authori.y that all of the 
Advisers be drawn from amongst the range of 
civil services ; the British authority, indeed, 
was; authorised to appoint non-official Advisers 
to assist the provincial Governors. 


Since the Constitution came into operation, 
the institution of Advisers has progress.vely 
becomca Kingpin of the Presidents zule. 
The Governor, during the normal course of the 
state affairs, is normally assited by a Secretary, 
two assistant secretari®s,a private secretary and 
an additional private secretary. There are taree 
superintendents, an account officer, as steno- 
grapher, a steno-typist, a clerk-typist & a Hindi 
P.A., three clerks and three accounts assistants 
etc. along with the peons varying number from 
15 te 35; commonly known as a general staff, 
(This does not include tie establishment of 
Con.roller, aide-de-camp, medical, garden & 
kitchen staff etc.) All this staff is employed to 
Maictain the dignity of office of an individual 
who performs ceremonial and almost formal 
functions of a state. But the Governor, during 
the Fresident’s rule, has to work with a numser 
of advisers or with an organization of such 
‘oficiats. Obviously, there is no fixed rule or 
forn wa regarding these numbers; nor the 
Constitution nor any statute has empowered 
the Union Govt. to employ these advisers to 
assist the Governor: at a time of President’s 
promu’gation. It is purely an executive origin 
or design that has been operating with tre 
inception of our Constitution. 

Strictly speaking, there is hardly any need 
fcr advisers io be ap-ointed to aid and advise 
ihe Gcvernor because he is headed by his Chief 
Secretary to assist in tasks of administration. 





But the lack of his previous experience of 
administration may perhaps tends him to 
require the advice of advisers. The need for 
advisers, on the face its value, is to be articula- 
ted by the Governor alone, who formally 
appoints them. There is no rule as such that 
these advisers should be drawn from outside 
the state or from within; but the foremost 
quality is that these should have the qualities 
of administrative competence, political sensivity 
and acceptibility bythe Governor. But in 
practice both the choice and necessity is pure- 
ly the discretion of the PM, who is ultimately 
advised by the Home Minister. In other 
words, the preparatory work is done by the 
Union Home Minister for the final decision of 
the PM. The state Governor or the appoint- 
ment Consultative Committee of the Cabinet 
has nothing todo with these appointments ; 
because these fali in the category of non-cons- 
titutional Appointments and, thus, remain out 
of the purview. The PM’s order carrying 
these appointments are obligatory for every 
Governor. : 


Since the working of the Constitution the 
Union Govt. has evolved no model of 
functioning of the Governor under President’s 
rule. It has, indeed. developed two typologies 
to this office since 1950. Some of the Gover- 
nors, especially those. drawn from the adminis- 
trative cadre, have functioned without the 
Advisers and'they have directly exercised the 
authority effectively as the CM of the state and 
the powers of the Council Of Ministers were 
rolled in one man. For example, the Punjab., 
the first Indian state to have the experience of 


“the President’s rule in 1951, passed off without 


any adviser to the Governor—CM. Trivedi. 
And so were the Governors of Orissa, West 
Bengal and Gujarat etc., who also functioned 
without the advisers in 1961, 1967 and 197] 
respectively when these states were placed 
under Article 356. (The Governor of Gujarat 
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asked for.the advisers after a few months) On 
the other hand the second typology of Gover- 
nors having advisers have progressively gained 
ground in our administrative system since 1953. 
It is pertinent to recall that the PESPU was 
the first state in the history of Presdent’s ule 
where the Union Govt. appointed P.S. Rau and 
V.B. Pillai, ICS immediately as the advisers to 
the Rajpramukh in March 1953, when the state 
was put under President’s rule in that year. 
As the Rajpramukh was the Maharaja of 
Patiala, the Central Govt., therefore, did not 
want the former Maharaja to re-emerge’ as 
effective ruler in his state when President’s rule 
was inevitable in the state. So was the case of 
Travancore-Coachin in 1956, where P. S. Rau, 
who had been the adviser to PESPU, was 
appointed as adviser to the Rajpramukh. On 
these two ocassions, it was absolutely made 
clear that the Rajpramukh, in case of the 
application of Article 356 was to.act on advice 
of the advisers appointed by the President of 
India. 

KERALA, soon after the fall of the R. 
Sankar Ministry in September, 1964, was 
brought under the President’s promulgation ; ; 
and the Central Govt. announced to appoint 
advisers to the state Governor—Y.Y. Giri at his 
request ; but he was opposed to the appoint- 
ment of ‘superannuated  persons’—Govind 
Narain and R. Prasad, who were sent to 
Kerala to assist him in running the siate 
administration. (The Times of India 17th 
Sept., 1964) - 

Since 1960s the institution of advisers has 
become a significant factor in the exercise of 
the functions and powers 7 the state Goverment 
while Article 356 was in force.(It is notable that 
these are not appointed when the President’s 
rule is spelled for a short period and the House 
is under suspension). The number of advisers 
has, thus, went on increasing. The glaring 
example ‘is of West Bengal, where the Union 
Govt. sent a team of five advisers in April 1970 


4 2 


‘Ghosh and A. N. Kidwai) 
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to assist 
(These 


the state Governor, S. S. Dhavan. 
were : K. Sen, M. M. Basu, A. K. 
It is pertinent to 
point out that the state Governor under new 
arrangement was relieved of his executive 
responsibility which came to be vestec in 
advisers. One of the advisers was designated 
as the Principal Adviser who had the function 
of co-ordinating the workof the different 
portfolios. Till 1976, the number of Advisers 
have to ttoalled upto 46, and all of them have 
been the civil servants. 


The second typology, indeed, has gradually 
become anintegral part of the exercise of 
Presidents rule—irrespective of Gove-:nors 
being or having a background of public life. 
In year 1975, for example, the “Governor of 
Nagaland, L. P. Singh, a retired civil servant 
was assisted by advisers. Obviously, these 
advisers, especiallyin caseofa  Prircjpal 
Adviser, virtually function as a Chief Minister 
and the Governor is in practice little more than 
the constitutional head. These advisers have 
exercised the authority to overrule the <dvice 
of the state Governor or the decision taken by 
him. Asa result, these advisers have ncthing 
to do with the possibility that a Ministry could 
be formed in future, in case the House is under 
suspension. On the face of it, itis arguable 
that the part which the Governor plays under 
President’s rule, depends essentially upon his 
own measure of experience in administration 
and his personality. 


The example of S. C. Sarin, who func:ioned 
as an` Adviser to Khandubhai K. Desai in 
Andhra Pradesh in 1973, was not less than a 
Governor, but the same active role he could 
not play in 1974 with the Governor of Gujrat, 
K. K. Viswanathan. Briefly, Adviser: role 
broadly corresponds with that of Ministeres, 
AJl the papers which used. to be disposed of by 
the Ministers, ordinary come to them for their 
discussions. They put up the more important 
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cases to “‘Rajyapalji” ‘which is, customary 
normenclature employed. The Governor is, 
thus, relieved of aeministrative matters. 

The prestige and powers of the gubernetori- 
al cfūce was further suffered erosion or it was 
undermined as President’s delegate when the 
Union Govt. made a new. innovation in June 
1977 by appointing S.5. Ray, the Union 
Education Minister, as the Minister without 
portfolio in charge of West Bengal Affairs, 
under President’s rule. This devise was 
designed by the former PM.Mrs Indira Gandhi 
when the state was under the grip of serious 
problems and the abnormal! situations, especi- 
ally caused by the massive influx of refugees 
from East Pakistan (now is Bangladesh) had 
posed a serious threat to India’s integrity. The 
PM decided to appoint him as the representa- 
tive of the Central Cabinet to exercise the 
Presidential power of ‘superintendence, control 
and direction’ which the President does on the 
advice of Council of Ministers, in order to 
tackle these problems urgently. On the face of 
this appointment, his position was made higher 
than the state Governor. This appointment 
of a Central Minister to deal with the affairs of 
a state under Article 356, asa matter of fact, 
was first of its kind in the history of President’s 
rulo. His appointment - came in for severe 
criticism both in Parliament and outside. The 


paper like the ‘The Statesman’ (dated 4th July 
1971* called Mr, Ray as ‘West Brngals super- 
CM under President’s rule ; who in a capacity 
of a Central Minister, took over the Gcvernor’s 
constitutionally 


functions. In all fairness, 


speaking, the practice could not be held healthy 
for our system. It contained the seeds of 
dyarchy and discord : what was important was 
to keep the President’s rule devoid of political 
colours and to maintain the political 
neutrality. l 

“To sum up, the argument advanced by some 
protagonists that the institution of Advisers 
helps the state Governor to dispense justice 
quickly and ensure more efficient administra- 
tion during the President’s rule, logically 
appears to be true. 
Article 356, must guard itself against too many 
advisers ; because a large number of advisers 
put a heavy strain onthe quality of adminis- 
tration, which can be best ensured by a small 
and compact team of civil servants. The role 
of bureaucracy, however, should be minimised 
because it undermines the dignity and impar- 
tiality.of the Governor’s Office. The role of 
the Consultative Committee of MPs, in place 
of these advisers, in case of President’s rule in 
a state, when the state Assembly stands. dissolv- 
ed, should be strengthened to function. as a 
watchdog on the Union Executive: It wil] be 
a sound practice if the appointment of .the 
advisers is made by the Centre on the 
Governor's initiative and the approval of the 
Parliament is duly sought. The need further is 
to keep the Governor’s authority & President’s 
rule above the public criticism. The objectivity 
of President's rule & independence and effec- 


tiveness of Governor’s authority should in no- 


case be allowed to be diminished in our sys- 
tem. f 





Nevertheless, a state under _ 


ACHARYA PRAFULLA CHANDRA RAY 


RAJESWARA RAO 


Bengal at the tum of the present century 
produced a galaxy of Titans including 
Journalists like Ghose brothers ( Sisir 


‘Kumar and Motilal of the Amrita Bazar 


an 


tee 


VH 
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Patrika), Jurists like Sir Rash Behari Ghose, 
Judges like Sir Gurudas}Banerjee, Academicians 
like’ Principal Heramba Chandra Maitra, 
Historians ike Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
Social Reformers like Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Savants like Sir Brajendra Nath 
Seal, Statesmen like Sir Surendranath Banerjee, 
Scientists like Sir” Jagadeesh Chandra Bose, 
Seers like Swami Vivekanande, Novelists like 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, self-sacrificing 
patriots like Desabandhu Chittaranjan Das, 
consuming revolutionries like Khudiram Bose, 
Poets like Dr. Rabindranath ‘Tagore, Parlia- 
mentarians like Mr. K. C.  Neogi, 
philanthrophists like sis Tarak Nath Palit, 
evangelists like Pandit Shiv Nath Sastri, 
Agitators like Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, Business 
magnates like Sir Rajendra Nath Mukherjee, 
Artists like Mr. Abanindra Nath Tagore, admi- 
nistrators like Sir Ramesh Chandra Dutt, and 
last but not the least a chemist of eminence 
and captain of industry like Acharya Prafulla 
Chandra Ray, who commanded the affection 
and esteem of Mahatma Gandhi as a silent 
patriot and unassuming constructive worker. 
Hence not without reason Mr. Gopala Krishna 
Gokhale who was noted for his moderation and 
caution observed that “What Bengal thinks to- 
day, rest of India thinks tomorrow”. Lord 
Satyendra Prasanna Simha confessed that great 
distinctions and prizes that came to Indians 
mostly cameto the Bengalis inthe first 
instance. l 


former five were alwaya 


\ 


My respected father Mr. Nageswara Rao 
was far ahead of his times with a breac h of 
view rare in that age and not common in ours, 
constantly dinned into my ears lives and ¥ orks 
of great men from far and wide. He ~as a 
regular reader of ‘‘Vandemataram’’ (Er :lish 
Daily) edited by Sri Arabindo and posseszed a 
volume containing Lokamanya Tilak’s triz for 
sedition. Asa student he contribu.ed _ his 
mite to send his enthusiastic colleague M~. C. 
Y. Chintamani who latter became : {jtor 
of “The Leader” of Allahabad asa de:gate 
to the Lahore Session of the Indian Naona 
Congress in 1893. He was a pioneer in H: ‘ijan 
uplift and rehabilitation of fallen wormen aud 
was also pro-labour injhis attitude and 
encouraged me to participate in the Salt 
Satyagraba of 1930 as a student and <ourt 
imprisonment which proved to be < tu-aing 
point in my life. He used to say that to mow 
the great, Ishould see them. I got su: an 
opportunity for the first time when the azaual 
session of the Indian National Congres was 
held at Kakinada in 1923, I accompaaiec him 
as a young boy of ten. He disposed c:T the 
Ali Brothers (Moulana Mohamud Ali pre: ided 
over the Session) with the remark that they 
were prominent and not eminent. Hz was 
anxious to take me to Pandit Motilal N bru, 
Desabandhu C. R. Das, Mrs. Sarojici N-idu, 
Dr. M. A. Ansari, Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Acharya Prafulla Chandra ‘Ray. 4:3 the 
surrounded with 
crowds, we could not go near them. 


But Acharya Ray was moving witk the 


crowd unnoticed. He was wearing an old 
Khadder coat, (it was ‘winter) Chadder (voper 
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clcth )and a Dhoti. His uncared for hair and 
ur. haven chin made him look like a rustic. My 
famer easily spotted him and commanded me 
to salute him in the traditional way by touch- 
ing his feet, Instantly noticing my thuft of 
hax (Sikha) and sacred Ash (Vibiooti) on the 
focshead, he asked in English whether J was 2 
Bechmin. On my father nodding his head in 
affirmative he prevented me from touching his 
fec., drew me near to his bosom and caressed 
me by putting his hand over my head. I felt a 
sox of elation. which is still, fresh in my 
mexcory. My father conversed with him for 
ab: ut ten minutes in English which I did not 
understand. LaterI learnt. that he was 
ov-rjoyed on being told that Kakinada was a 
pocket of Bengali influence on account of its 
beng a strong hold of Brahmo Samaj with 
Sir R. Venkata Ratnam Naiduat the helm. 
He noted with satisfaction that the Principal of 
the local P. R. College from 1890 to 1895 was 
a Eengali Mr. Rajendralal Mitra under whom 
mı father was a student. Even in the thirties 
of -his century Mr. Benoy Bhushan Rakshit 
an! his wife were teaching English and Mr. 
Sambhunath Pal was Head of- the Chemistry 
department in that college. 

Prof. Ray was born on 2nd August 1861 
in 2 feudal land holding kayastha family of 
Bengal. He took pride in the fact that his 
na ive district of Jessore produced a great poet 
lik Mr. Michael Madhusudan Dutt, popular- 
ly snown asthe Milton of Bengal. After 
emyracing Christianity Mr. Dutt married an 
Arzlo Indian lady and began to write poetry 
in English and served onthe staff of “The 
Medras Mail” for sometime. He quickly 
discovered himself and wrote the finest poetry 
in Bengali. Profulla Chandra was a voracious 
rezdər from his childhood. He was fond of 
pe-try, history and biography. His interest in 
ou’ epics and classics gave him an antiquarian 
bezt and later stood him in good stead in 
writing. “The History of Hindu Chemistry” 


which is still regarded as a monumental work. 
Besides Sanskrit he learnt Latin early in 
life. i 

He passed the Entrance Examination in 1879 
and joined the Metropolitan Institution 
founded by Iswar Chandra Vidyasagr, where 
Surendranath Banerjee was taking classes in 
English literature. But Chemistry attracted 
him most. Winning the ‘Gilchrist’ scholarship 
he proceeded to England in 1882. He took his 
D. Sc., from the University of Edinborough 
in 1887. His Professors and Examiners were 
so much well pleased with him thathe was 
elected Vice-President of the Chemical Society 
of the Edinborough University for the year 
1887-88. He continued his researches asa 
Hope Prize Scholar. Incidentally he acquired 
fa ne by writing an informative and instructive 
essay on “India before and after Mutiny”. 

On returning to India he discarded his 
foreign costumes and switched on to national 
dress. After some trials, he joined the 
Presidency College at Calcutta ona salary of 
Rs. 250/ per month. He proved to be an 
adept in experiments and was always surround- 
ed by students. .Being unmarried and very 
simple in his habits he rendered social service 
by helping poor students and destitute women. 


ae 


Whenever there was famine or floods he rushed - 


to the scene of distress with the necessary help. 
He was religious but not of the demonstrative 
type. ` He took to Brahmo Samaj in his youth. 
Justice and righteousnees had great attraction 
for him. Whenever any one approached him 
for blessings he invoked the benediction of 
God He regarded himself as an inatrument 
in the hands of Providence. He devoted his 
spare time to research on adulteration of food 


nd 


stuffs—a concommitant of modern civilized a 


life. Ultimately he discovered mercurious 
nitrite which immediately won him internation- 
al repute and hecame to be regarded as 
‘Master of nitrites’. Government of India de- 
puted him to go 30 England in 1904 to work in 


Ate 
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Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory. 

“After returning home he had ` the privilege , 
of inspiring’ a brilliant. band of students 
consisting of Messra. Jnanendra Chandra 
Ghose, Satyendra Nath Bose, Meghnath Shah, 
Pulin Behari Sarkar, Maniklal Dey, Nilaratna 
Dhar. and Rasiklal Dutt who were afterwards 
destined to play a conspicuous role in the 
scientific world. He invariably presented to 
his students the achievements of renouned 
chemists like Priestly, Lavoisior, Sheele, 
Cavendish, Dalton, Berzelius, Leibig and others 
and ‘inspired them to emulate their example, 
He again visited England in 1912 to represent 
the Calcutta University at the gathering of the 
Universities of the British Dominions. He 
also attended the 250th Anniversa y of the 
Royal Society. 

After retiring ‘rom Government service 
in 1916 he joined the Calcutta University as 
Palit Professor of Chemistry and became Dean 
of the faculty of Science, Principal of the 
College of Science and Technology and 
remained as such for over two decades. He 
was rightly hailed as the harbinger of modern 
Chemistry in India since the list of his 
researchs papers numbered 142. He was 
knighted in 1919 and became the President of 
the Science Congress next year. The books 


‘written by him number sixteen in English and 


thirteen in Begali besides his articles to various 
journals and addresses at various institutions 
and functions. 

Looking at the growing unemployment 
among the educated in Rengal, he conceived 
the idea of founding the Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works Ltd., at the beginning 
of this century and it grew from strength to 
strength and proved tobe a tremendous 
success under his far-seeing and fostering care. 
Till infirmity seized, he used to visit the works 
regularly on every Wednesday, go round ail the 
departments -and talkto the workers. His 
residence was very simple and the only furni- 


ture was a stringed cot, two wooden choirs and 
a table. Mahatma Gandhi in his auto->iogro- 
phy described his introduction to Dr Ray in 
1901 by Mr. Gokhale thus :— ` 
“This is Prof. Ray who haying a —onthly 
salary of Rs, 800-keeps just Rs. 40-f:r him- 
self and devotes the balance to pu=.ic pur- 
poses. He is not and does not wan: to get 
married.” l 
Gandhiji added further, “X s: little 
difference between Ray as he is today and he 
used to be then”. When Dr. Ray cam: to the 
Railway station in his simple Bengali iress to 
bid farewell to Gandhiji he was actuali- stopp- 
ed by the Ticket ‘Collector and Mr. :3okhale 
who was in’ his silk turban, jacket acd Dhoti 
had to tell that he was his friend and tzen only 
he was , permitted to go onto the piatform. 
Dr. Ray wasin the habit of purchazing two 
coats one forhimselfand the othe: for his 
bearer. He used to wash his own clo-aes with 
soap and polish his shoes. Students managed 
his house- hald. His message to youngmen was 
to “work, work, work and be strong physically 
and mentally”. While he was amzdel of 
simple living and high thinking. he gee away 
nearly six lakhs of rupees to various ic-titutions 
and individuals leaving little for the seople of 
his ancestral group. 


He was shy and retiring and never =gressive. 
As achild he was his mother’s vet. Her 
passing away in 1904 created a void iz his life 
never to'be filled up. He found in Lzdy Abala 
Bose (wife of Sir.J. C. Bose) a true sizer. She 
was the founder and benefactor of the 
Vidyasagar Vani Bhavan, an industr al school 
and home for women. It was thr-ugh this 
organisation that the Acharya offere= help and 
assitance to the.poor andthe need. women. 
Asalover of Bengali poetry he admired 
Srimati Kamini Ray. During the last few years 
ofhis life Dr. Shakuntala Rao Sastri, the 
distinguished savant and, social wor.er stayed 
with him and nursed him as a daught:r, I bad 
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ihe privilege of knowing her earlier in another. 


capacity since she hailed from my native 
district of West Godavary in Andhra Pradesh. 
As she was orphaned in her infancy, she was 
taken awayio Calcutta by the Brahmo 
Preacher Mr. Hem Chandra Sarkar, brought up 
and educated by him. Besides being a first 
class triple M. A., she was the first women to 
take the higkest degree of Sastri in Sanskrit 
fron tre Calcutta University with great distin c- 
tion. She was cast in the classical mould and 
provec to be the finest flower of our traditional 
culture reminding us of Lopamudra, Gargi, 
Maitrevi and Madalasa. It was a pleasure to 
hear 2er conversing in eloquent and faultless 
Sanskrit. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan published 
her menumental monographs on “Women in 
Vedic ndia”? and “Women in Sacred laws”. 
She nci onlydid researchon Sanskrit at 
Oxforc but also travelled extensively in Burope 
and America and founded a Sanskrit Academy 
in Japon and “East-West Society” in U.S.A. 
She passed away in the summer of 1961. 


The elite of Bengal recognised Dr. Ray’s 
contribution to Bengali literature by electing 
him zs the General President of the Bangiya 
Sahity: Sammelan in 1909. His paper on 
“The trend of Bengali literature in prose’’ 
bespeaxs of his profound erudition. His 
Bengal- Science primers are still very popular. 
He thought it fitto name his autobriography 


as “Tke life and experienced of a Bengali 
Chemi.. He delivered the convocation 
addres’. at the Banares Hindu University in 


Bengal. since Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
establicued a precedent earlier by addressing 
in Hindi. Though he was knighted by the 
British Rulers he was popularly known as 
_Acharva reminding us of the great Gurus of 
antiqui y. 


At -ie same time he was a devoted student 
of Shakespearean literature and his articles in 


“The Calcutta Review” created a sensation 


amongst the learned. He believed that the 
impact of the West on the “Hast 
produced stziking results in the intellectual 
life of the country leading to a new- 
world foll .of new aspirations 
immense possibilities. At the same time ‘he 
proclaimed that the first outrage we 
committed upon the realm of education was 
to make English a foreign language, the 
medium of instruction. It is surprising that 
this principal reason for our intellectual sterili- 
ty is not yet fully understood and some of our 
well known educationists even today continue 
to regard the much delayed dethronement of 
English from the pedastal as fraught with 
disastrous consequences. It does not mean 
‘that the study of English or other important 
foreign languages should be discouraged. _ They 
certainly open up newer vistas of thought and 
ideas. 

On the issue of industrialisation he deplored 
‘that a few capitalists were living their pockets 
at the expence of thousonds of their helpless. 
brothers and sisters. The joy of existence in 
our rural areas where cottage industries flouri- 
shed, practically disappeared. Referring to the 
financial plight of Bengal he observed, “since 
the battle of Plassey-Bengal has been the milch- 
cow which has supplied sinews for conquest of 
ithe whole of India. The Meston award simply 
intensified the evil”. Even the Swadesi Move- 
ment in Bengal filled the pockets of the Textile 
Mill owners of Bombay and Ahmedabad. _ 

During the thirties of this century, a violent 
gale of provincialism was blowing through 
Bengal. Stayingin Calcutta, I could see its 
ugly facets from close quarters. 

As terrorism bythe revolutionary youth 
was raging in Bengal, the British firms in 
Calcutta liked to recruit loyal and hard work- 
ing South Indians. Even the Marwari employ- 
ers followed suit. It became an. eye-sore to 
Bengalis. While criticising this attitude of 


and _ 


m 


way 


the 
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ignoring the sons of the soil. 

One evening, 1 purposedly met him and 
renewed my old contact at’ Kakinada and 
deplored his latest attitude towards non- 
Bengalis forgetting the domination of Bengalis 
in Upper India upto the Punjab. He laughed 
and lightly slapped me as it was his practice on 
meeting any one for whom he had affection and 
said that his intention was simply to remind 
non-Bengalis of their duty towards Bengalis. I 
reminded him that the Indian Associaiion for 
Cultivation of | Science founded by Dr. 
Mahendralal Sarkar was located in the premises 
donated by the Maharaja of Vijayanagaram and 
Swami Vivekananda was enabled to go to the 
Parliament of Religions held in U.S.A. with 
the assistance of «his admirers in Madras. 
He retorted thathe gaveto the Calcutta 
University an amount "of Rs.10,000. (ten 
thousand rupees) to found a Prize in memory 
of Nagarjuna—an ancient Chemist and 
Buddhist monk from Andhra. 

He added that Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
bequeathed to the country ‘Vandemataram’— 
the first national song as early as in 1882 
which was sung at the session of the Congress 
in 1886. Sir Henry Cotton and Dr. Annie 
Besant presiding over the annual sessions of 
the Congress in 1904 and 1917 respectively sung 
the song in chorus. Mr. Mohamud Rasool 
and his English wife led the procession at the 
Barisal conference singing ‘Vandemataram’. It 


" may be recalled that the national flag of India 


unfurled by Madame Cama—a Parsi lady who 
had to remain as an exile in Europe till 1936, 
in 1907 at the 12th International Conference 
held in Stutgart (Germany) contained the ins- 
cription ‘Vandamataram in Devanagari’. It 
did not require a resolution or law to attain 
that position. Its stately diction, its fine musi- 
cal rhythm and its earnest patriotic spirit raised 
it tothe status and dignity of national song 
long before India become free. 


Afterwards I took to him as a duck ickes to 
water and often joined him in the e ‘ening 
walks. One day he stressed ọn the inte -com- 
munity marriages. Then I said that the; need- 
ed intense infatuation and immense courage 
and while infatuation was a fairly ccmmon 
commodity courage was rare. He irughed 
and said that he never experienced the !ormer 
and there was no-occasion to exercie the 
latter. When I referred to the obser.ation 
of Dr. Pattabhi Sita Ramayya tha! every 
Allopathic doctor became the Agen toa 
foreign Pharmaceutical firm, he enjoyed the 
joke and added that they could now be agents 
to the Indian Pharmaceutical companie. He 
admired the courage of Dr. A. Lakshmig.athi in 
taking to Ayurveda after becoming a qualified 
Allopath. 

Personally he needed no medicine. 11 this 
connection I am reminded of the attitade of 
my respected friend Mr. Sri Prakasa. Once 
he fell iil. A doctor was sent for. A m dicine 
was prescribed. After purchasing the s_me he 
did not take it with the humorous obser ation, 
“I called the doctor because he must!ve. f 
purchased the medicine to enable the c-uggist 
to live. Idid not take it because I vant to 
live.” He believed in the famous injunc ion of 
Ayurveda that sleep cured half the disease 
while fasting cured it compietely ( Artrzaroga 
Hari Nidra Sarvaroga Hari Kshudha). 

When the [Indian National Ccngress 
adopted the curious attitude of neither accept- 
ing nor fejecting the communal award given 
by the British Prime Minister Mr. F amsay 
Macdonald, Dr. Ray co-operated with Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mr. M. £. Aney 
in founding the Congress Nationlist Farty to 
fight the communal award tooth and nzil. In 
Bengal due to the influence of Dr.Ray candidates 
set up by this Party defeated the condicates of 
the official Congress during the elections to the 
Central Assembly in 1934. At the sare time 


ee es . 


%6 


he waz thoroughly nou-communal, and express- 
ed his approbation publicly when Mr. A. K. 
Fazlu. Hug was elected as the first Muslim 
Mayo- of Calcutta in spite of strong opposi- 
tion from the Hindw Councillors which ulti- 
matel; ousted him from office. 


He disliked the habit of Tea drinking wide 
spreac. among Bengalis and carried on a 
campzign agalnst it. I had the privilege of 
assisicg him in this behalf which ‘he acknow 
ledged in his kind and affectionate letter the 
last o7 his written to me in his beautiful hand 
years afterI left Bengal. He passed away 
peacciully on 16th June 1944 at the ripe old age 
of 82 having lived upto the blessed span of 
thou: and ig, months (sahasramasa, Jeevi). He 
firml believed, that society decayed when 
prop:rty conferred rank, wealth became the 
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basis of virtue, passion the sole bond . of - union: 
between men and women, falschood Jed. to 
success and outer trappings were mistaken for 
inner spirit. But when values are replaced by 
prices and decisions are taken by counting 
heads without caring for the contents therein, it 
becomes dificult to assess correctly the qualities 
of head and heart on the spur of the moment. 
But in ‘the pagent of history lives lived. with 
ability, integrity and character for 
lofty ideals will alone be remembered. When 
the future _ historian starts recording the true 
history of modern India and inscribe the names 
of leaders who inspired the people by precept 
and example I am sure that the pride of place 
will go’ Acharya Prefulla Chandra Ray. His 
saintly life is a beccon light to all who y wish to 
dedicate their life in the service of the eountry. 
and its people., 
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RADICALISM IN EDUCATION : MYTH AND REALITY 
. PRASHANT KUMAR 


There has been since India’s attainment of 
independence in 1947, much talk of bringing 


about a change i in the education system 50 as to’ 


meet the needs of the social and economic 


development of the country. 


thea Prime Minister declared that the “entire 
basis of education must be revolutionised.” 
And today the same chair affirms that the 


, government is determined to “reorient” the 


z 
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“outmoded” system of education. 

Our educationists and statesmen have been 
quick and shrewd enough to find out that it is 
chiefly through education that we can hope to 
break the “infernal circle” in which the Indian 
sogiety has ‘been trapped. But have they “been 
equally prompt ‘and precise in formulating a 
well-planned pattern or system of education to 
be adopted ? ? And if the answer isin afirma- 
tive,, have they been keen or sincere in their 
efforts to implement it ? Perhaps no one would 
dare pronounce a radical ‘Yes’ (for it might 
cost him the public-recognition of his mens 


In the educational field as in all other 
important fields of socio-economic vitality, the 
radical rhetoric of our statesmen has always 
been a consequence of the periodic enthusiasm 
inspired by the political considerations or 
administrative expedience. Delivering his 
Lajpat Rai Memorial Lectures in 1975, our 
distinguished social scientist Dr. A. R. Kamat 
said, “in education asin every other socio- 
economic sector the progress is by and large 


taking place in a laissez faire style without pur- _ 


poseful intervention, except when either the 
prevailing circumstances make it imperative 


Addressing the 
National Educational Conference i in 1948, the’ 


and/or when politiċal considerations dicate 
otherwise. Having made ihe necessary mdi- 
fications the process again starts moving us dis- 
turbed byits own inertia and acquired a 
momentum of its own.” 

And, with the result, today the ‘acade-nic 
delinquency’, and ‘educational hypocrisy’ tave 
so much dominated the educational scene hat 
the present situation has come to be descr-bed 
asthat of ‘total anarchy’. Professor I.P. 
Chattopadhayay who bad raised a cal :ng- 
attention motion on this sorry state of affaics ia 
the academic life, observes that the student: are 
being treated as ‘guinea pigs’ for educati inal 
experiment. One wonders when will our dv- 
cators copy their British counterparts in chech- 
ing the so-called ‘hyperactive’ youth fram 
violating the norms of discipline and confermi- 
ty (tens of thousands of school-childrer in 
Britain are, reportedly, given drugs in order to 
make them behave in class) ! 

Actually, the developments in educatior can 
be analysed and understood in essence only 
when they are related to the prevailing scio- 
economic interests. Dr. Kamat truly obse-ves, 
“Fora real radical break in the educat onal 
system,...there has to bea simultarzous 
gorresponding break in the socio-economic 
structure. These are essentially political casks 
and therefore, the question of political power, 


` who wields it, and how they wield it, assures a 


central position in all considerations ©: far- 
reaching changes i in education.” 

Who wields political power today and how 
are they wielding it? Answers to these cues- 
tions can prove to be of any colou: but 
optimistic. Rulers of India today are a party 





made up of fortuitous opportunists who came 
to Gl the political _ vacuum created by the 
tarnished image of the Congress which after 
having shown its ‘radical’ intensions during 


Emergency, had been driven out of - power. . 


Having come to power on the crest of the so- 
called ‘revolutionary wave’ our Janata leaders, 
too, speak of ‘radical’ changes- -in the’ various 
spheres | of our social life. In their rhetorical 
passion they promise to eradicate- untouchabili- 
ty within five years, unemployment within ten 
years, and even to reduce the economic dispari- 
ty toa ratio of 1: 10 within ten or twenly 
years, 


Last year, the Union Education Minister, 
in compliance with our reveren;} Prime Minis~' 
ter, announced his intention to “‘oveshaul” the 
entire structure of education, criticising, in no 
uncertain terms, the 10+-24-3 pattern introduc- 
ed by the Congress government in order to 
ensure a uniform educational structure through-. 
out the country, The pattern had been recom- 
merced by ‘the Committee on Educational 
Integration (1962) and seconded by the Educa- 
tior Commission (1964-66), the committee of 
Member 
anc finally with the finishing 
Nazional Committee on 104-243. 
tional Structure (1973). When 12 States and 7 
` Union. Territories had already adopted the 
pat‘ern and 7 States were due to’ change-over 
during the current year, our Janata Victors— 
the committee Gandhites-came up with really 
‘new’ brilliant and radical ideas which, they 
claimed, will encourage the “productive and 
creative activities” among the ‘students. Their 
novel invention was the new 8+4+43 ‘Educa= 
tional structure. Many altruistic and 
philanthropic ideas (those of lightening the 
eurriculum and of teaching in mother. tongue, 
to name a few)were advanced by its innovators. 
But now that, after more than a year of their 
mock-adventure, they have not been able to 
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of Parliament on Education (1967): : 
touches, by the: 
Educa- 


- Gandhian thought. 
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find a better structure than 10+4+2+-3, they try 
to justify their stupidity (which has cost the 
nation much time and money) by splitting the 
first stage of the 104+-2+3 structure into 8+2 
or 7+3 and thereby calling it a ‘new’ inven- 
tion. At the same time, arrogating to them- 
selves, they also assert that the ‘new’ education 

policy does not aim at changing the structure 
as much é as it aims at changing the curriculum 
—the © content of education. 


proposals in this field include “socially useful 


Their ‘new 


productive -work” for the 10-year secondary - 


school curriculum. One wonders what 
useful work will the kinds of 9 to 14-be 
given when millions of adults throughout the 
country , are loitering around in search of 
jobs. 

Had the government instead of ` being reac- 
tionary, resolved to ` shoulder the. problems 
involved in the thorough implementation of the 
104 243 structure throughout the country. (as 
contemplated by the previous government) it 
would indeed . have laid the foundations ofa 
national system of education. ‘ But the 
new radical thinkers of our country, ‘instead of 
solving the existing problems, were bent upon 
creating new ones. 

, Perhaps it was in the same spirit ‘that the 
U. G. C. also proposed a “restructuring” of 


i under-graduate education witha set of “foun- 


in Indian history,” culture and 
It is of course necessary to 
study our . past in order to , understand the 
present but that i is ' essentially the task of a 
historian and, therefore, Should be taken’ up by 
those studying history as their main. subject. 

For the , common students at undergraduate 
level the content of education should not be 


dation course” 


\€ 


the obsolete literature oriented to. the past but 5 


the modern. literature which., trains 


accordisgly in. anticipation 
tomorrow in which they will have to live. 


content of education «should vory 


them. 
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correspondingly with the caltural, social and 
technological changes so that the education of 
the youth may enable him to easily and effec- 
tively adjust with and respond'to the growing 
needs of his times. In short, the . educational 
content should be ‘pupil-need’ and “‘society« 
need’ oriented which the proposed one is 
not. . 

The proposal for delinking ‘most of the 
jobs from degree” is, however, much welcome, 
considering, firstly, the case of those whe have 
not been able to receive formal education in 
the universities justdue to some adverse 
circumstances but are otherwise quite 
competent, and, secondly, the wretched condi- 
tions into” which the university: education has 
sunk today. Butthe proposal reveals the 
bitter truth that the government has itself dis- 
approved the “education” its institutions of 
higher leatningare diffusing among the 
“students”, the degrees that they are distribut- 
ing among the pedants. And the reform, which 
might deceptively appear radical, would only 
A real radical reform 
again calls for the elimination of those 
“adverse circumstances” that impede our march 
towards enlightenment, those “wretched condi- 
tions” which compel us to condemn our own 
institutions. Unless and until this is done, the 
proposed reform would be a mere continuation. 
of the superficial plugging and that, too, of 
only a few of the innumerable loop-holes in the 
entire educational system. l 

Regarding the proposal for selective admis- 
sion of students to the institutions of higher 
learning on the basis of merit, may we ask what 
criteria would be adopted in assessing the merit 
of a student ? There exist the educational dis- 
parities between provinces, between urban and 
rural areas, between sexes and between upper 
and lower classes. In the absence of a nation- 
alised system of education, the rural youth 
continues to remain at disadvantages in compe- 
ting with the urban youth coming from “better 
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chook kia more affluent homes’, . Besides 
that, today in our country 60% of the students 
drop out before reaching class, V and only 25%, 
go up to class VIII forthe common man can- 
not afford this white.elephant in the garb of 
education. In many cases their helplessness 
and frustration shows no other way but evil— 
the last resort of the “‘unsuccessful”® 
our society. 

We know that it is only through jraproving 
the base that we can hope to improve the 
superstructure of our sociéty. Thus it is with 
education. - Only by substantially imprcving 
the primary and higher secondary stage in edu- 
cation wecan hope tousher a sound and 
healthy development of formal education _a the 
country. A nationalised system of. eduzation 
up to higher secondary (of course offering some 
extra facilities for studies to the students from 
Scheduled’ Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
other needy families from lower classes would, 
to a great extent, help to eliminate the genuine 
needs to give special privilege to the cancidates 
from lower castes or backward and negiected 
tribes in selection for various services. Eut for 
all this, can we put our trust in the leaders on 
the crest of powertoday, who so mercilessly 
suppressed the U.P. Secondary school teachers’ 
agitation demanding nationalisation of higher 
secondary education on the genuine plea of the 
perpetual and. worst type off exploitation of 
teachers, students and their guardians in the 
private schools that are being run as teaching 
shops and commercial establishments. A 
government, they had correctly argued, which 
could think of squandering away resources to 
the tune of several crores by raising the exemp- 
tion limit of sales tax to benefit the trading 
class, could certainly not reject the teachers’ 
demands on financial grounds. 

Even if we assume that the government, 
after having solved all the problems involved in 
the process of distinguishing between the 

meritorious and meritless, worthy and 


ores im 


10? 
unworthy, deserving and A E A is able ` 
to obtain a better quality of human reśóurce 
(though it is complétely hypothetical), what the 
nel would thé meritless, the unworthy, and 
the undeserving ones do?’ Beggary, burglary, 
dacoity or what? Would the results of any 
óne Of the proposed reforms increase the total 
cmoloyment potential in the country? All 
changes in the pattern of edcuation, no matter 
how radical, would create only new problems 
atid burdéns unless and until efforts are made 
to increase the employment opportunities to 
absurb the entire human resources to whom the 
aveaties of higher education are closed, 
simultaneously when the educational institu- 
tions are induced to redesign their programmes 
sotaat these are geared tothe, pattern of 
economic development and future job oppor- 
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tunities. And for this, our T TEE EE 
will have to redefine the concept of education 
in terms of the social structure they intend or 
propose to build. But can we expect this 
from a government which derives pleasure 
merely in its not-much-successful efforts to 


unveil the misdeeds of the previous government - 


while it has yet to show a sight of real reform 
to justify its own. 


Perhaps this lyric of radicalism in education, 
so melodiously sung by our politicians all along 
India’s journcy through ‘freedom, will keep on 
inspiring the goonda radicals in the college and 
university campuses till a new political revolu- 
tion takes place that brings about radical 
changes in the ‘system’ ‘and not in the ‘masks’ 
on the same face. 


DYLAN THOMAS AND THE LEGENDS OF THE GREEN CH APELS 
PRAN KUMAR MUKHERJEE 


Eylan Thomas, in his early poems, takes a 
meckanical view of life. This is due 
to the influence of urban. Swansea where he 
was 5orn and brought up. The industrial 
civilization has produced , 

Mechanized societies 

Where natural intuition dies.1 

Thomas reacts this mechanical aspect of 
life, since he feels that ‘machine has made 





inroads into the intimate regions of the heart. 
His mind is saturated with the sea and Welsh 
countryside. “it is from the country that he 
derived’ the pastoral archetypes of season, 
country things, and the malignant and benign 
figures of the green world.2 What he says of 
Edward Thomas is equally true of him: “He 
loved the fields, the woods, the winding roads, 
he knew athousand country things: the 


armel 


y 
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-diamonds of rain onthe grass 
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‘blades, the 
ghostly white parsley flower, mouse and wren 
and robin, each year’s first violets, ‘the missel- 
thrush that loves juniper, hawthorn berry, 
hazeltuft, new-mown hay, the cuckoo crying 
over the untouched dew, ‘churches, graveyards; 
farms and byres, children, wild geese, horses in 
the'sun.”3 In Thomas’s poetry the countryside 
in deeply felt, But the presence of the pastoral 
note is felt more after 1938. Pastoralism shows 
an important phase of development in Thomas’s 
poetry. In Henry Miller and D.H. Lawrence, 
pastoralism is a central themé. “Jn the nine- 
teenth century the relation of country to city 
was after thought of, in writers who had begun 


' to ‘hate and fear the rise of metropolitan civili- 


zation, as a relation of innocence to experience, 
of the healthy natural virtues of the country 
corrupted ‘by the feVerish excitements of the 
town.”4 Northrop Frye further says, “In 
Miller and Lawrence this pastoral theme jis less 
seotimientalized and more closely connected 
with the ‘more deeply traditional elements of the 
pastoral: spontaneity in human relations, 
especially'sexual relations; the stimulus to 
creative power that is gained from a’ ‘simpler 
Society, ‘less  obsefsed by satisfying 
imaginary wants; , and, at  Jeast in 
passing, asense of identity with nature of 
great delicacy and precision.”5 The pastoral 
note is not absent in Thomas’s early poems. 
It is clear that ingredients of his best voice in 
later years were already present in early actua- 
lizations of Eden. The-third time of this 
quotation from Incarnate devil, for example, 
throws us on to the tone of Fern Hill : 
` We in our Eden knew the secret guardian 
In sacred waters that no frost could hardcn, 
And in the mighty mornings of the 
earth...”6 
In his later years Dylan Thomas looks back 
on his early innocent childhood with joy and 
longing. In the early poems Eden is “thought 
of as the garden where the Apple was eaten ; 
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it later becomes as sociated with the zristine 
innocence ofthe earth; the earth is sun as 


recapturing that innocence at times, in token of 
the Redemption. The Flood is a terre? in the 
early work; in the later, there is refug: from 
it in the Ark.”7 

In After the Funeral, A Winteras Tale 
in October, Fern Hill, the 


Poem 
Jast poems wrilten 


` during 1947-51, and Author’s Prologue, =e meet 


Thomas’s rustic Wales. Fern Hill fre-uently 
appears in Thomas’s prose reminisce-zes of 
childhood in the stories collected in Po-zroit of 
the Artist as a Young Dog. “Fern Hill was at 
least as much a part of his lost Garden =f Eden 
as was Cwmdonkin Park, indeed almost 
certainly more.”8 Leaving Swansea in 1934 he 
begins to celebrate the lost paradiz2 of his 
childhood. “It looks as if two requ -ements 
which faced Thomas from the late thi-ies on 
were the establishment of a context (2 poetic 
‘world’) to replace what he once ca ed ‘the 
drawing-room tragi-comedy of my most 
uneventful life’ and the extension of F.s act to 
involve and, include human lives owside his 
ownto gain, in George Eliot’s rarase, a 
‘superadded life in the life of others.’ Pastoral 
came tobe thecommon factor ir both 
remedies,.."9 The poetry of the earl period 
of Thomas is full of dreadful horrors <f death 
and sex, and of the poets struggle fcr light. 
“The poetry of the middle phase is charged 
with powerful and poignant feeling for others 
—for his wife, his children, his aunt, and the 
victims of air raids-and the poems of the late 
volumes are, for.the most part, exuberant 
expressions of his faith and love.... He does 
not move from that Inferno to a Paradise, but 
he has recaptured, in ` the charming natural 
world of Wales, something of the I-st Eden 
and something ofa foretoken of Heaven. 
There is undoubtedly a development from 
doubt and fear to faith and hope, and he 
moving cause islove; he comes tc love oj 
God by learning to love man and the orld of 
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nature’ 10 


Po-m in October (CP 102-4) begins the 


celebration of childhood which culminates. in 
Fern Hili. In the poem the poet finds the world 
beautiful and joyous. Heemerged from the 
limits of Cwmdonkin Park into the visionary 
world of green and golden childhood. “The 
wish to return to childhood is, 
instances, a regressive wish—a desire to 
abrogate adult responsibilities and to return to 
a stats of dependence. But this wish may also 
have nother aspect. To seek after the 
spontcncity and freedom of the secure child is 


a different matter....7711 
‘In rainy autumn’ the poet climbs a hill that 
overlcoks the town andthe harbour and 


suddenly comes into Octob ı er sun. There hè 
finds 

A springful of Jarks in a rolling 

Citovd and the roadside bushes brimming 

with whistling 

Blacxbirds and the sun of October 

Summery 

On the hill’s shoulder. (CP 102) 

But the present scene evokes a past and 
the poet is momentarily lost in the ‘imaginative 
vision of his Jost cHildhood. This is one of the 
Privileged moments when a man attains a vision 
that makes everything full of blessings. The 


poet gets a vision of the forgotten summer of. 


childhood at Swansea and Fern Hill. 
...a wonder of summer 
With apples 
Pears and red currants : 
Aad I saw in the turning so deaig a child‘s 
Forgotten MORAINES when he walked with 


Ei mother 
Tkrcugh the parables 
Of sun light 
Aad the legends of the green chapels. 
(CP 103) 


In this timeless moment the child and the 
poet, two times, and two places, have become 


“One. 
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That his tears burned. my 
heart moved in mind. (CP 103) The child 
seems. to have held a mystical communion with. 


nature and participated in the joy of the 


‘woods the river and sea’ and ‘the trees and the. 
stones and the fish in the tide’ (CP 104), The. 
vision of childhood makes him 


` his age and the passage of time. 


It was my thirtieth . 

wear to heaven stood there then in the 
summer noor: 

Though the town below lay leaved with 
October blood, (CP 104)- 
John Ackerman says, “The New Testaments 
imagery of ‘Fern Hill’ and ‘Poem in October’ 
is strikingly different from the Old Testament 
metaphors of the early poetry. Thomas now 


- speaks of ‘the parables Of sun light’, rather 


than ‘the meat-eating sun’.”12 


_ Moynihan observes; ‘The contrast T. Á 


the sacramental quality of nature in. this Octo- 
ber poem andin the earlier October poem 
(‘Especially when the- October Wind’) is 
inescapable. Here is the hilltop vision in 
which both “uture and past: appear as summer, 
and a love which makes the poet lock beyond 
the “October blood” in the hope of continuing 
life. Atthe age of twenty, Thomas’s heart 
was “drained”, But at the age’ of thirty, his. 
heart was apparently full: -` ; 

O may my heart’s truth 

Stili be sung 

On high hill in a year’s turning.13 

. (CP 104) 

It is said that the Romantic resort to the 
child isa regressive stage which. celebrates. 


' infantilism. M.H. Abrams says— ` 


Schiller...interprets the power of our ` 


nostalgia for the state of childhood as a sign “ 


that ig “what we were” and “what we shall 
become again”, but only by carrying on “to 
our coming of age”; when we shali 
incorporate the early simplicity in “the higher 
harmony of maturity.”...The harmoniousness 


cheeks and his- 


conscious of . 


Ha 


> 


She 


>x) 
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_of childhood”, according ‘to Hegel, “is a 
: gift from the. hand of nature: 


_ the second 
harmouy must spring from the labour and 
culture of the spirit. And so the words of 
Christ, ' ‘Except ye became as‘ little children’, 


_ete., are very far from telling us that: we must 


always remain children’’.15 

Of Fern Hill (CP 159—61) Henry. Treece: 
remarks, ‘Itis acomplete evocating of 
innocence, in pastoral surroundings, without 


any intellectualized metaphoric, any probing of 


the inner darkness, any striving to realise the 
nature and dimensions of the- prenatal world. 
“Fern Hill” shows the clear, clean Paradise of 
childhood before life becomes vicious and 
muddied by the turbulent cross-currents. of 
adolescence and of stale time’.15 The poet’s 
purpose is to evoke the easy carefree life of his 
childhood passed in Ann Jones’s farm. The 
poet - was ‘easy under the apple boughs’ and 
‘happy as the grass was green’ (Stanza One). 
The poet’s joy of childhood is not prompted by 
any metaphysical thoughts as in the case of 


‘Wordsworth turns to childhood . memories to 


soothe his weary heart, For the loss of animal 
pleasures of his boyish’ days Wordsworth has 
abundant recompense. Thomas‘s poem is a 
local colour piece rather than a landscape of 
the Soul.”16- Thomas celebrates the local 
landscape and his joy therein, He creates a 
child’s world through the eyes of the child. 
The whole scene is full of visible, actual things. 
Thomas convinces us of the authenticity and 
significance of his vision of childhood.. ‘He 
does so, first of all, by the concrete quality of 


‘the child’s world that he recalis and displays to 
us. That world, as befits a child’s world, is 
full of actual, visible, tangible objects ; 


apple 
boughs, house, the grass, dingle, wagons, trees, 
leaves, daisies, barley, barns, the yard, the farm, 
the sun, the calves, the foxes, the pebbles, the 
streams, the hayfields, chimneys, the dew, the 


cock, the sky, the fields, pheasants, clouds, hay, 


the swallow-thronged loft. This is indeed a 








‘yard, chimneys, green grass, the ricks, 


rich, full world, crammed with things, end all 
sharply and colourfully realised. _ 

... The long, flowing rhythms, the p ‘ed-up 
sentence and the frequent use of th» word 
“and”, combine to give a` suggestion of the 
breathless incoherence of a ¢hild reccanting _ 
*the glory and wonder of a day : “And I climb- 
ed the appletrees, and there were horses, and at 
night I could hear the owls, and, and, ead...”’. 
In both these ways, then—in the presented 
wealth of concrete objects, and inthe -ugges- 
tion that itis actually a child speakizg—the 
poem induces in us, without necessari:y being 
aware of the fact as we read, a willingness to: 
believe what the poem is saying’. 17 


The imagery of the poem are dravn from 
the farm: the apple boughs, barns, happy 
„he sta- 
bles, the farm white/With the dew’, end with 
‘the cock on his shoulder’ (CP 160). Thomas 
‘makes extensive use, in particular, o! images 
drawn from natural life, animal and vegetable, 
such as the fox and the cockerel, dabies and 
barley. The farm land- scape is seen cs Eden 
beforc the Fall and the very horses are held in 
this spell of innonence and grace.’i8 The boy 


is an integral part of the environmen. He is 
‘honoured among foxes and pheasants by the 
gay house’ (CP160). “When the boy awakes 


in the morning, the farm appears ike the 
‘Garden of Eden, a revelation of innocence. It 
is typical of Thomas that this new 
is expressed in concrete terms. 
with compearable expriences, 
moves: away from the actual tcwards a 
mysticism beyond the world of the senses.... 
‘Thomas’s sense of wonder comes {ror partici- 


awareness 
Wher dealing 
We-dsworth 


_ pation in life it-elf, for he glories in vaat is re- 


vealed through the senses, and does 20t look 
beyond”. 19 Images such as ‘the tay/Fields 
high as the house’ “evoke a sense of ebundance 
of a world of plenty of which ‘ne boy’s 
exuberance is but a part.’20 The he-iness “of 
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<reaticn through the 
lines 

Acd the sabbath rang slowly 

In tbe pebbles of the holy streams. (CP159) 
The farm to which the boy wakes after 
his night's dream appears to him as Eden 
appead to Adam and Eve. The farm has the 
pristice glory and innocence of the Garder 


and joy is conveyed 


of Eden where Adam and Eve moved 
carelessly. - 
The sky gathered again 
And the sun grew round that very day. 
l (CP160) 


Tk2 sky gathers the simple light to spin the 
sun into around ball. The miracle of creation 
is endiessly repeateu for which the boy feels a 
sense of wonder and awe. 

The child, in his joyful exhileration, is obli- 
vious of time and of ms mortality. The hints 
of the changeto comein the midst of 
exuberant joy oi the child are given from the 
begincng of the poem. Tbe process of time 
wui bring about a reversal of iortune. 

Tine -ett me hail and aimb 

Gciden in the heyday of his eyes, (CP139) 

Tos time-permitied joy will pass away in 
course of ume. ‘he suggestion of night 
appea_s in the daytime joy: 

Ths nigor above the csngle starry. (CP}59) 

In de une ‘Down the rivers of the windiall 
ligut 
ligut, 5 strong in its suggestion of an unceasing 
flow’z! though not strongly emphasized at the 
beyinnng. ‘Lhe suggestion becomes emphatic 
im dale” stanzas. 


Ture let me play and be 


Gogen in the mercy of his means. (CP159) 
“Ihe suggesuom of mutability comes irom 
““Al tae sunlong it was running” (CPI59}, 
“happy as the heart was long” (CPJ60). The 
dine ‘In the sun born over and over’ (CP160) 
gives tbe sense of the process of time. The 
intimat.ous of mortality are given jn the reali- 


. what he laments. 


CP159) “thc basic metaphor, rivers of 
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zation that time 


allows so ‘few morning 
songs’ 
Before the children green’ and. Suid ; 
Follow him out of grace... , (CP160) 
The ‘lamb white days’. (CP160), a Biblical 
image, are over. ‘The moon’, an, image.of, 
mutability, ‘is always. rising’? (CP16Q),, The- 


poet realizes, ‘time held me green. 
(CP161). 
antagionst.”22 


and dying’ 


Tindall says, “Not how it feels to be young, 
the theme of ‘Fern Hill’ is how it feels to have 
been young. Time, which has an art to throw 
dust on allthings, broods over the poem. 
Time is our enemy, yet, as Eliot says, it is only 
in time and through it that we escape from it. 
Youth is an ignorant eacape that, time allows, 
and wiser memory another. But art, at once 


in time and out of it, is time’ a great evader and. 


destroyer. ‘Fern Hill’ is Thomas’s victory, over 
The green and golden joy 


of childhood and shadowy sorrow’ of 
maturity become the joy of  art.”23 
Again, “The ‘heydays’ of time’s eyes- 


are really the time-permitted heydays of 
the boy’s eyes, which transform temporal 
reality by projection. His lilting vision makes 
the ugly house ‘lilting’...... Time, and not the 
young prince of fairy story, is the prince of 
this apple-bouged town.”24 ‘We are chained 
always to time and mortality, yet we are held 
(...both fastened to and maternally cradled) 
for a time im ignorance by the mercy of Time. 
The forces that are life giving are death dealing. 
too’. Thomas accepts this paradox in Fern Hilf 
ashe does inno other poem, . This carries 
conviction. Thomas cannot mean the final 
simile to be quite bitter or defiant, since he 
compares his singing to the cosmically timed 
music of ihe ever-living sea never out of sound. 
it was something to have shared in the inevi- 
table power of that element, matrix of creati- 

vity and of rebirth.”°25 


“Time throughout is the. omnipotent. 


x 


la 
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Time held me green and dying 
Though I sang in my chains like the sea 
fe (CP161} 
The sea sings continually in the chains of 
sun and moon. So sings the poet bound in the 
ins © “He is ‘like the sea’, full 
of abundance and infinite power.”26 cut at 
the same time he is bound to a situation by- 
which he will finally lose his freedom and 
delight. . 
Throughout the poem Thomes emphasizes 


. ‘green and golden’ colours which are associated 


with the “thematic statement concerning the 
cyclic relationship of youth, time and death.” 27 
In stanza one ‘grass was green’ and the child 
‘golden’, ‘Green’ means ' young and 
inexperienced. In stanza two the child is both 
‘green and gold’. Ripeness is associated with 
‘golden’ colour. Green and golden are 
different stages in the process of maturation. 
“He is becoming subject to the process of 
natural growth, corruption and mortality, 
which will take him with all ‘children green and 
golden...out of grace’. Eventually he is no 
longer golden at all, only green (vi,8)”.28 

Time held me green and dying. (CP 161) 
Here ‘green’ ‘means immature with am 
overtone of ‘gangrenous corruption’.29 The 
poem moves from green childhood to maturity 
and finally to death. Alastair Fowler remarks, 
“Fern Hill is one.of our  fiterature’s most 
serious odes about growing to death.”30 

In the cyclic relationship of youth, time and 
death two movements are noticed. “The first 
three stanzas represent ‘phases of-the first cyclic 
movement inthe pocm: green to gold ...to 
darkness.” In this cycle ‘close identification 
with nature produces in the child as it does in 


. the primitive the wonder and awe of holiness. — 


It is Eden before the fall, light without dark- 
ness, joy without knowledge’. The ~second 
movement projects the cycle om all creation. 
Now a cosmic pattern, repeated daily im the 
sun's death and rebirth, seasonally im vegeta- 
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tion, its recapitulation is ‘witnessed by the zreen 
child, unaware of his part in the cycle’, The 
colour process continues, with green, gz Iden, 
light and white images interrelating to fcrm a 
‘cosmic whole.”31 

In Thomas, as Raymond Stephens obs-itves, 
“The impulse, for example, towards rept-ssive 
stages of aon-being in pre-natal existerce or 
infancy is explored, not indulged in. It = the 
maturing consciousness of the reflecting poet 
who recapitulates his life development ..”32 
Tt the mature consciousness of Thomas ~vhich 
reviews the development of life from chii_hood 
to maturity and finally to death. The zecep- 
tance of death is an achievement which _hows 
z higher harmony of maturity in Thomas 
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“MEMOIRS OF MADAM DRANCY” 
SWARNAKAMAL BHATTACHARYYA 


Madam Drancy was the Fah governess 
of P-incess Anna, the grand-daughter of the 
last King of Gorgia and the wife of Prince 
David Chavchavadg:, the commander of 
the Russian Army in action in Georg a and 
the Caucasus. Princess Anna resided in the 
` palaca of Prince David at Tiflis in Tsinadali 


Estate with her husband and other members of 
his family. 


It was the middle of June, 1854. Princess. 


Anna, with five Children, her beautiful niece 
Princess Borarava, sister Nina and Princess 
Varavora Orbeliani, a widow at a very young 
age lived in the palaes of Tsinadali estates, 
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Jooking over the beautiful Alazan Valley. They — 


enjoyed very mnch the riches of the Nature, in 
the Caucasus mountains specially Dagestan 
that was visible at a distance of 48 kilometres. 

_ The Muslim tribes of Caucasus usually 
known as :‘Tartars’ were in revolt against the 
Czar of Russia. Prince David and Baron 
Nicolas were in the area hunting after these 
rebels fighting fierceiy under the leadership of 
Imam Shamyl. 

Imam Shamyl ( 1797-1871) was a Muslim 
leader who opposed Russsian Rulers in Dages- 
tan in the Eastern Caucasus. The whole of 
Caucasus was then under the Russians since 
1813. Shamyl was elected as Imam of Dages- 
tan in 1834 and since then he had been waging 
a relentless guerilla warfare for 25 years aga- 
inst the Czar. He had  ubified the diverse 
tribal people of the Caucasus mountains who 
called themselves ‘Murids’ and thought that 
they had been waging a religious war pein 
. the Russian infidels. 

In 1839, Shamy! and his murids were cornered 
ina battle with the Russians. Practically, ip 
that battle he was compelled to surrendér his 
eight yeat óld son Jemaiuddin as‘hostage. But 
the battle did nót come to au end and Shamyl 
could not get back his son. 

“Inthe year 1854, on the 4th July when 

Prince David was in the fieid on the mountains 


\/ and Princess Anna was packing up ior return 


‘(Georgian Princess. 
exquisilely beautulul 


to Tiflis from Tsinadali, Snamyi’s ‘second son 
Khazi Mohammed wiih a big band of Murid. 
soldiers fall on her palace and Kiomapped her 
along with her family members and the gover- 
mess Madame Drancy. Ther paiace was ran- 
sacked, plundered and set on tire. Madame 
Drancy had terriole experiences’ along wilh the 
‘Lue tharty-iwo year oid 

governess cried GUL LO 
cauuon them saying thal she was not a Russian 
buta Freuch agy and asso that ber county 
wouid nol loleraic any aggressions on ber. But 
aho were there to disten to Ber? She fell to 
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the lot of a ‘turbaned monster’ as descrited by 
her in her memoirs. He dragged her iro the 
courtyard. Her clothes were torn off acd she 
was almost naked in her struggles to fre her- 
self from her captor. 

Still more fierce were the ies: on Erinces 
Anna, Varavora and Nina who was only in her 
teens. Their dresses were torn, diamon: rings 
snatched. A tribesman grabbed Princess Anna 
when she was trying her best to’prote t her 
youngest daughter Lydia only four mont_s old. 
While she was holding her somehow oer the 
water of the river she was carried throv;h on 
horseback, tied to the saddle by her ferdcious 
captor., When the captors entered the forest 
regions of the hills, they heard gunshcts and 
changed direction. The horses galloped - ercely 
and Lydia, the weeping baby at arms fe 1 from 
her tired hold and got crushed under the hoofs 
of the galloping horses. 

The plight-of Madame Drancy was | zyond 


description. Chachen tribesmen wh: had 
taken them captives were the most fezəcious 
of all the tribes in the: Ceacasus 
mountains, They used to carry unted 
heads at their saddle bows. Madame 
Drancy recorded inher memoirs that a’ 


woman’s hand with a gold wedding ring on one 
inger swang from the saddle of her moz:strous 
captor and repeatedly struck against kor bare 
thigh, as her naked body was tied dowa with 
his saddle. For 30 days the captive. were 
carried on horseback over the ever higher 
mountains. When they reached Imam S1 amyl’s 
rocky fort in Chechnia, they were haif s arved. 
Many of the prisoners died on the way out of 
the strain and starvation ; Some were ki led by 
the angry captors as they failed to keep pace. 


On tbe doy after their arrival th-y were 
brought before the Imam at the door : f their 
18 ‘x’ 12° cell where atl the twenty thre sur- 
viving prisoners were housed, Imam_-to. i them 
clearly, “If you try to escape or cheat re, you 
will be killed. You will have nothing o fear 
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if zou conduct yourself well. You perhaps 
kn-w that Russian Sultan has taken away my 
scz Jemaluddin, fifteen years ago and never 
re—rned him back. You are the grand daugh- 
ter: of the King of Georgia, if you write fo the 
Ressian Sultan for releasing Jemalluddin, I will 
frez you as soon as he comes back.” 

“mam Shamyl had also demanded forty 
thcasand roubles from Prince David who had 
agred to the same. But as days passed on, 
at ae instigation of the Naibs i.e. lieutenants 
Sho=uyl went on demanding one million roubles 
an` a large number of the murids kept prison- 
ers oy the Russiaas. Prince could not agree. 
Negotiations went on for 8 months. At his 

reqrest Czar Nikolas who brought up 
Jem_tuddin as his dear protege and. appointed 
him as one of his bodyguards remembered the 
love.y faces of the Georgian princesses who had 
sometimes been the ladies in waiting to his 
quz2n at St. Petersburg sent Jemaluddin to 
\Hacsif Yourt wherefrom Prince David negotia- 
ted vith Imam Shamyl. 

“a one of his letters sent through a messen- 
ger imam Shamyl told Prince David „that he 
wot-d:not accepta rouble less and if Prince 
Dad did not comply he had resolved to distri- 
but: the captive Princesses and the servants to 
his.xaibs. He did not do so yet because Khazi 
Mo-ammed his second son persuaded him to 
neg-tiate with Prince David once again. 

This letter enraged the Prince, He did not 
rep to it. He told the messenger to commu- 

. nice to Shamy! that he had already trusted 

his “amily members to God and if by Saturday, 
Sha=y! did not send an acceptance of the offer, 
he vould leave Hassif Yourt along with 
Jemzluddin. [mam Shamy] wanted to carry on 
furt=2r negotiations. One of his secret agents 
suggested a deal for Princess Anna only ata 
low nasom. This had boiled the blood of the 
Prir= inhis veins. He thundered, ‘The 
yourzest children of any of my servants even 
will zot allowed to be detained.” 
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Jemaluddin had all along been present with 
Prince David whenever the messengers came 
for negotiations from his father Shamyl ; "he 
was shocked at the way his people were beha- 
ving. He told the messengers that he was not 
very happy to return to his people ; he would 
have gone backto Russia if circwmstances 
permitted. 
_ All these happenings brought Imam Shamyl 
a serious problem, which be could not. solve. 
He had with the aid of his father-in-law Mullah 
Jemaluddin invited a saint from the mountains. 
The saint came out from his cave and prayed 
on the terrace of his palace. He prayed all day 
and night. Imam ‘Shamyl and his men also 
joined the prayer. He prayed and preached to 
the people that “money was grass, “and money 
will end, andthe Imam would be saving his 
soul if he. did not insist on his claim for million 
roubles. The impact created by the Saint by 
„his prayers and preachings on the Tartars and 
Imam was miraculous. 

Saturday was the last day for acceptance of 


the deal Andit was in the evening of 


Saturday that Shawanete a kiad lady of the 


Imam’s Fort visited the captives in their cell. 
She cried, “Ladies, you are all free,” Madame- 
Drancy started sobbing, “French lady,“ don’t 


be mortified, “you also will be free.” The 
Imam had agreed to accept forty thousand 
roubles. 


It was Thursday, the t0th of March, 1855, ` 


on the river Michiv, at the outskirt of _Imam’s 
territory the exchange took place. It was a 
very grand sight to see. Onone bank of the 
river were Prince David, Baron Nikolas and 
Jemaluddin with acart containing forty 
thousad roublesin silver and gold. On the 
other bank were Ghazi Mohammed with the 
captives. Imam Shamyl was then 
thousands of Murids. He took leave of his 
captives, embraced each of the children one by 
one, “His noble face,” wrote Madame Drancy, 
was shining with joy at that time.” 


with - 


á 


“we 


wed 
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After crossing the river Jemaluddin put off 
his Russian uniform and put on ‘Cherkasska’ 
the dress of his tribe: which the murids offered 
him. He then proceeded forward and met his 
father Imam Shamyl. The entire scene was 
silent when the Imam embraced -his son who 
returned from the enemies after 15 years with 
tears of untold joy. 

Jemaluddin who had been nursed up as a 
Russian in the court ofthe Czar could not 
adapt himself to the environment of the Cauca- 
sus mountains and tribes of the Tartar. He was 
married toa young charming girl. But he 
simply pined for what he had lost. He fell ill. 
Shamy! did everything to cure him and at last 
called ina Russian Army Doctor. Nothing 
was of any avail. He was morose and day by 
day grew weaker. On the 12th July, 1858 he 
breathed his last, in .thelap of Caucasus 
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mountains in his father‘s fortress. 

Imam Shamyl’s battle with the Eassiin 
forces grew more fierce from that tice cn. 
Genl. Yevdck'mov encircled his impreznabie 
fortress at Gouneele inthe year 1823 wth 
40,000 soldiers and after a terrific batt- w th 
such a big army Imam Shamyl finaily curren- 
dered, when only 50 of his murids were {2f¢ 
alive. 

Shamyl and his family were taken zs 
prisoners to Russia, where he lived uptc 1370. 
Ia that year Shamyl was permitted to nak:a 
pilgrim age to*Mecca. 

At Madina, on the 4th of Petia JETI 
the great guerilla warrior breathed his Ics 

—_—O— 

(Bibliography : “Across the Caucasts””— by 
Michael Pereira, London. & “The -cugsed 
flames of Caucasus”—by Baddely, Lonc >n.) 


GENERATIONE 


OF POETS 


Prof. SASI BHUSAN DAS, Ex-Director, Institute of English Calcutta 
( Continued from previous issue ) 


It will be remembered that in Eliot’sžrose- 
garden passage the vision of the rising of the 
lotos in the ‘drained’ pool was destroyed by a 
passing cloud : “Then a cloud passed, and the 
pool was empty”. “And all was,” as Grover 
Smith observes, “present reality again, The 


vision 


children have remained concealed; che dird 
has commanded ‘Go’. The reality thz human 
kind cannot bear is both a vision and = los..°°7 
In The Roads Also, Owen has, similarly con ey- 
ed the idea of both a vision and alc s. The 
consists in that of the dream-shilcren 


y 
y 


ti? 


Cuctorn child souls’) that might have been 
borz of ‘loves’ in which ‘they believe’ but 
wh zh ‘they had not lived’. The sense of loss 
is ctparently expressed by the present reality 
of ‘.ke dead scribbling oa walls’. f 
In the first half of The xcads Also Owen 
crectes aiwilight atmosphere highly charged 
Wit, anticipations that are followed in the 
sec.nd half by a feeling of frustration. It is 
irw that it is not twilight but dazzling sunlight 
tha favours the vision of the rising lotos in the 
crazed pool of the rose-garden in Burnt Norton 
J, 2ut something of the twilight atmcsphere 
of Cven’s poem is recaptured in. the brief lyric 
in tus fourth movement of the Quartet. Helen 


Gariner’s commentary on this lyric will bring’ 


out clearly its twilight atmosphere charged 
with ‘forebodings’ ; ; 
‘tis a lyric of twilight, but it is a twilght of 
ano‘her kine, it is full of expectancy. The 
light has gone, the cloud has shadowed the 
Sun. We are living in time for a touch ; the 
tecuci of life or death, a touch of tenderness 
or z touch of foreboding.”8 The atmos- 
phers in the opening lines of Eliots lyric is 
again anticipated in the opening lines of Owen’s 
The Jireturning, The opening lines cf the two 
lyrics areset down side by side fora 
comperison : 
“ime and the bell have buried the day, 
The black cloud carries the sun away.— 
(Eliot) 
faddenly 
hurled 
Eez remnants over cloud-peaks, thunder- 
wailed.—(Owen) 
The .dza ofthe first two lines of Owen’s 
senn2t appears to reverberate through the first 
two ‘tes of Eliot’s lyric. The key words and 
phra_es in both extracts quoted above are more 
ecles the same. Thus for Owens “crushed 
out ta2 day”, Eliot has “buried the day”. The 
word ‘cloud’, whichis common to both 
extracts, appears, as if to, maintain the order, in 


' 
1 





night crushed out the day and , 
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their second lines. Then again „the idea of 
suddenness with which ‘the day’ or ‘the sun’ is 


made to disappear is also common to both 
extracts—explicit in Owen’s and implicit in 
Eliot’s : 


The black cloud carries the sun away (Eliot) 

Suddenly night crushed out the day (Owen), 
Other points of similarity and also be traced 
if the lines are subjected toacloser scrutiny. 
For Owen's literal word ‘night’, Eliot uses the 
symbolic, phrase the black cloud’ which stands 
for ‘night © and may, 
‘death’. It will be further observed that in 
both extracts the death of the day is implied ; 
in Owen’s line ‘the day’ is ‘crushed out’ by 
‘night’, in Eliot’s „the day’ is ‘buried’ by ‘time 
and the bell’. Even in the second line of Eliot’s 
extract the idea of the death of ‘the sun’ is 
implied ; for it is the black cloud of death that 
carries him away. A re-reading of the extracts 
after the above analysis will enable a reader to 
feel more distinctly the reverberations of some 
of the phrases and the imaginative content of 
Owen’s lines in Eliot’s. 

An aspect of Eliot’s meditation on time can 
be traced in Owen’s The Roads Also. In this 
poem, as in Eliot’s Burnt Norton /, the past is 
recapitulated as memory where the past and the 
present co-exist. It has been seen that Owen‘s 
‘garden’ im its essentials has the character of 
Eliots rose-garden. A remark .of Grover 
Smith’s will throw illuminating light on the 
subterranean connection of Eliot’s rose-garden 
passage with some lines in Owen’s The Roads 
Also. Grover Smith points out that Eliot’s 
lines, “But to what purpose/Disturbing the dust 
on a bowl of rose-leaves/1 do not know” is a 
‘retreat to a native reality of life in time ; the 
garden seems but a potpourri of memories’’.? 
Our analysis has shown that Owen’s ‘garden’ in 
The Roads Aiso functions asa similar symbol 
conveying the idea of the simultaneity of all 
time and containing, like Eliot’s rose-garden, 


N 


figuratively, stand for - 
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both ‘what might have been and what bas been’. 
Andif the image in Owen’s ‘garden’ of the 
«unborn child souls’ representsin time the 
vision of a moment out of time, the image of 
‘the dead’, similarly, is a ‘retreat to a naive 
reality of life in time’. Thus we can seethat 
Owen’s ‘garden’, like Eliot’s ‘seems but a 
potpourri of memories’. The association of 
Owen’s poem with Eliot’s rose-garden passage 
is further strengthened by the first two lines of 
the second half of Owen’s poem : 
_Men remember alien ardours 
Asthe dusk unearths old mournful 
i; l odours. 
Whether by ‘the dusk‘ or by the call of the 
thrush (‘deception of the thrush‘) or ‘sunlight’, 
‘old mournful odours’ or the ‘wishes for the 
might-have-been’ were, after all, ‘unearthed’ in 
the ‘gardens’ of both poets. The minds of both 
poets, again, were troubled by a, more or less, 
similar problem. . 
Grover Smith, ‘not so much the actuality of the 
past, tolerable or intolerable, as the lost potenti- 


ality never fu'filled,’10 a problem, we'can see, - 


that troubled Owen as well id his The Roads 
Aliso. There is, however, one’ difference. In 
his poem Owen merely stated the problem ; in 
Burnt Norion as also in his other quartets Eliot 
treated it elaborately and exhaustively and 
contributed to it an imaginative and reflective 
richness that was beyond the scope of Owen’s 
poem, O 
+ : + + 

In the preceding passages we have discussed 
the influence of Owen’s The Roads Also on 
Eliot’s Burnt Norton I. Now is the time to 
discuss its possible bearing on the second 
passage of the first movement of East Coker, 
Eliot's second quartet, into which, following 
the musical patterns of his quartets Eliot carri- 
ed over some ofthe strands of his thought 
‘embodied in his first quartet, Burnt Norton. It 
may be noted here that it is.the second half of 
Owen’s poem the influence of which was traced 


‘Burnt Norton concerns,” says ` 


11 


in Burnt Norton |, but it is the first half <f the 
same puem that influenced the second p- ssag~ 
of East Coker ! more profoundly as the f: llow- 
ing comparative analysis will show. 

_It may be noted that the central idea <7 the 
first movement of Eliot’s East Coker is s >me- 
what similar to that of Owen’s poem. 
meaning is that the old patterns of 1 
replaced by the new ones, the old patterr 
ing in memory only. After introducing 
intricate thought structure and imagery, 
concludes, in the second movement, the 
with which he started the first movement 
East Coker : 

The houses are all gone under the sez 

` The dancers are all gone under the h 1. 
Here time is conceived asa sequerce of 
history—a succession of events. The reility ot 
the past dwells only in the memory, Th sensc 
of the past dwelling only in the memory s alse 
dominant in Owen's poem and convzyed iz 
such lines as ‘The old houses muse oft e ol 
days’ and ‘men remember alien ardour? But 
the pathetic lament of the past in Owen poer 
becomes in Eliot’s quartet a dispassionc-e con- 
templation of the nature of time in relccion to 
the human life. A critical exposit of Jwen’s 
The Roads Also will throw illuminating - ght o> 
its connection wit.. Eliot’s passage refscred to 
above. 

Written less than six months befcre the 
war poet’s death, the poem has nothing to dc 
with the war. Nor does it appear that its 
meaning can be stretched or twisted tc fit inte 
the context of the war. In its evocativ- quali- 
ty the poem follows the technique of the 
French symbolist poets, particula.ly ot 
Verlaine. 

The poem is remarkable not only for the 
symbolist technique and successful use 2f para- 
rhymes, but also for the pathos and a sense ot 
isolation so exquisitely distilled in it. In the 
first half of the poem the brooding qu: tness cf 
evening overhangs the landscape—the roads,” 


Ehot 
zare 

Hv- 
some 
Eliot 
hems 
of his 
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“tke town,’ ‘the srteets’, ‘the old houses” aad 
‘tkz fond trees’ that leaning on them doze’— 
and, in the second haif, it evokes and emerges 
mu a magnificent pathos which springs from 
frus rations in love of ‘men’ and ‘women’ who 
‘beleve in loves they had not lived’. It should 
e xcted that the quality of the pathos in the 
po-m is quite different from ‘the pity of war’ 
wh- E was Owen’s poetic creed and which he, 
so exquisitely and in so largea measure, has 
cor eyed in his war poetry. This pathos, as: 
the: cntext makes it clear, is the ‘compassion’ 
for tae human souls frustrated in love. The 
poer isalso a remarkable example showing 
Owen’s power of extending his pity into 
spkztes of human life other than war. ` 

Eriefly put the setting and atmosphere of 
Oucn’s poem are astollows. The time is 
ever_rcg. The scene is set in the town streets 
wit: cld houses standing on them. The bustle 
of t23 traffic has come to an end and a stillness 
pervades the sence. It is at this time that ‘the 
Toaucs also have their wistful rest’, the srteets 
alsc dream their dream’, ‘the old houses muse 
of tas old days/And their fond trees leaning on 
ther. dozes. 

Referring tothis poem Dr. Welland 
observes : “The clear definition of images in 
the earlier part of the poem meks into the 
frus.caied, uneasy melancholy of the last nime 
lines with their symbolist evocation ofa 
fone_tsss so complete that even communica- 
tion i co longer possible. Much of the mood 
of th: poem depends upon its lyrical dream- 
like movement which again recalls 
Verla:re.” 11 

tLe same ‘lyrical dream-like movement’ can 
be seen in the first movement of Eliot’s Ease 
Coke> which follows pattern of development 
similsz to that in Owen’s poem. Stripped of 
its claborate details the pattern of the first 
movenent of Eliot’s Ease Coker is found to 
revol:2 round two things: (i) ‘Houses rise 

and P (the idea being 
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live and die’), their decay and dissolution being 
suggested bythe symbol of ‘the field-mouse 
trots’ (apparently a reminiscence of the rat in 
the trench poetry); (ii) the vision of the seven- 


teenth century country dancers of the Tudor ~ 


England dancing round a bonfire in a matri- 
monial ceremony. But everything is now 
engulfed by time as the conclusion of the 
movement so clearly shows : , 

The houses are all gone under the sea. 

The dancers are all gone under the hill. 
The same pattern is, more or less, observed 
im Owen’s poem. The central objéct round 
which Owen’s thought revolves is the same as 
that in Eliots passage 
houses” : 2 

The old houses muse of the old days 
Again, im the second part of his poem, 
Owen, like Eliot, recalls a vision of the past 
which is, unlike Eliots vision, touched with 
pathos : i m 

Men remember alien ardours 

As the dusk unearths old mournful 

odours, 

Certain -significant phrases, words and 
expressions of Owen's poem can also be traced 
in the relevant passage of Eliot even though 
these have been obliterated or obscured and 
transfigured -by the elaborate imagery and 
intricate thought structure of Eliots 
poen. eo‘ 


The atmosphere and the setting the for the 
recreation of the dream world of the past are 
very carefully prepared both by Owen and 
Eliot. Im Owen’s poem, as in Eliot’s passage, 
a deep stillness pervades the whole atmosphere. 
It will be observed that an exquisite stillness is 
distilled in every line of the first two stanzas of 
Owen's poem. The ‘tapping’ of ‘a strange 
hand’ on the doors in the eighth line make.s 
the stillness deeper still. In Ehot’s passage this 
stillness is beautifully suggested by the follow- 


repeated in ‘Houses ’ ing image : 


Lane 7 


namely ‘the | old ` 


NN 
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The dahlias sleep in the empty silence. 
Wait for the early owl. 


“The nature of the influence of Owen's poem 


en Eliot’s passage can be properly assessed and 
apreciated by a comparison between the two. 
For this purpose let us set side by side the first 
half of Owen’s th Roads Also and the second 
passage of the first movement of Eliot's East 
Coker : l : 
The Roods Also 
The roads also have their wistful rest, 


When the weathercocks perch still and 
l roost, 

And the town in (quiet like)  candle—lit 
room— 


The streets also Sica their dream. 
The old houses muje of the old days 
And their fond trees leaning on them doze, 
On their steps chatter and clatter stops, 
On their doors a strange hand taps. 
Eost Coker i(the second passage) 
Now the light falls 
leaving the deep 
lane 
Shuttered. with branches, dark im the after- 
noon, 


Where you lean wes a bank while a van 


Across the open field, 


passess, _ 


` And the deep lane insists on the direction 
Into the village, in the electric heat 
’ Hypnotised. Ina warm haze the sultry 
, a light 
Is absorbed, not refracted, by grey stone. 
The dahlias sleep in the empty silence. 
Wait for the early owl. 
. ~ In that open field 
If you do not come too close, if you do not 
: come too close 
-On a summer midnight, you can hear the 
music 
Of the weak pipe and the little drum 
And see them dancing around bonfire 


7 
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The association of man and woman 

In dansinge, signifying matrimonie— 

A careful reading of the above extracts will 
reveal that the mood of indolence or, to quote 
Owen’s phrase, ‘wistful rest‘ clearly conveyed 
right in the symbolist techniqc in Owen's 
passage is reflected im Eliot’s passage quoted 
above. The sunlight in the afternoon cn ‘the 
deep lane shuttered with branches’ in Eliots 
passage has the same effect as that of the dusk’ 
on ‘the roads’ or ‘the streets’ and ‘the town’ jn 
Owen’s passage. With a slight altsration 
Owen’s imagery is recaptured in  Eliot?y 
passage. Eliot alters Owen’s ‘roads’ and 
‘streets’ into ‘the deep lame’; but the mood 
in Eliot’ passage, which is one of ix 
languor or indolence, is exactly the same ag 
that expressed in Owen's lines, 


Some resemblance camalso be noted 
between Eliot’s ‘Where you lean against a bank 
while a van passes” and Owen’s ‘their fond trees 
leaning on them doze’. Mark that the word 
‘lean’ is common to. both fines. Eliot's ‘wait 
for the early owl’ may serve as a counterpart to 
Owen’s ‘When the weathercocks perch still and 
roost’. A quiet town, streets, old houses, and! 
trees constitute the main setting of Owen’s 
poem. Similar.y, Eliot has for his setting a 
suburban village, a ‘deep lane shuttered with 


` branches’, and an open country field. In these 


backgrounds or settings, each poet has created 
a dream-like, hypnotic atmoshpere, and the 
time which favours the creation of this 
atmosphere is, in Eliot’s passage as in Owen’s 
evening.: In short, a twilight atmosphere can 
be perceived in both passages. Owen's ‘whem 
the town is (quiet like) a candle-lit room’ and 
‘as the duck unearths old mournful odcurs’ and 
Eliot’s ‘the deep fane...... im the elecric heat 
hypnotised’. are all highly suggestive of this 
atmosphere. And if in Owen’s poem iz is ‘the 
dusk’ that ‘unearths.old mournful odcurs’, im 
Eliot’s passage, similarly, it is the mellow Tight 
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of the evening (‘dark in the aftermoon’) that 


paves the way for and ultimately leads io the 


appearance of the vision of the midmigh: revels 
of the country dancers of the past. 


The subtle and complex mamner im which 
Elio’’s passage has recaptured the tone, mood, 


imagery, andthe objectivity of treatment of 
Owen's lines does not simply bear analysis. 


One needs only to read Eliots passage very 
carefully aiong with Owen’s poem, particularly 
it fir- t tem lines, to feel how its setting, atmos- 
phere, mood, dream-like lyricism, visionary 
quali-y, and above all some of its phrases and 


images are strikingly similar to those of Owcn’s 
poem. In the face of this striking similarity of 


detais. itis dificult to believe that Owen's 
poem had nothing to do, directly or indirectly 
with EXiot’s writing of the Hast Coker passage 
quoted above. 

A. reader’s feeling of the bearing of the first 
half o7 Owen's The Roads Also om the second 


passaze of Eliot's East Coker! ix further 
strengthened by the fact that ‘there recur im 


the cpening passage of Eliot's East Coker I 


certain words which Owen had used in his 
Miners, though im s different context, to convey 


more or less Eliot's idea of time as ‘succession’ 
as embodied in that passage. The common 
words used by both poets are—fre, leaf, earth, 
bone, man, die, and time. 

Ar. extract from a letter about East Coeer 


written by Eliot to H. W. Hsusermann im 
May 1340 may be quite relevant here : 


“The title is taken froma village im 
Somerset where my family lived for some 
two centuries. The first section contains 


some phrases in Tudor English taken 
from ‘The Governour’ of Sir Thomas 


Elyst who was a grandson of Simon 


Elvet or Eliot of that village...1 think that 
the imagery of the first section (though 


taken from the village itself) may have been 
inflaeaced by recollections of 
‘Germels hausen’ (by Friedrich Gerstarxer), 
whith Ihave not read for many years. I 


. don’t think the poem needs or can give rise 
to farther explanation than that.12 


_ echoes of Owen’s poetry that we have 
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It would appear from the above ietter that 


Eliot was not always quite sure of the sources 
of his borrowings. 


spelling are obvious quotations from it. But 
he admits in that letter thatat the time he 


wrote the first movement of East Coker he was 
mot quite sure thatthe. theme of the ghostly 
revelry in it was influencd by his recollections 


of Friedrich Gerstarker’s Germelshausen. Prof. 
Hausermann has pointed out that 


Germelshausen isa story ‘in which a whole 
parish is punished by the Pope’s interdict. It 
cam neither live nor die. Once every hundred 


years it resumes for the space of ome day its - 


ghostly revelry, and then sinks again under the 
earth. 13 . 


Mirth of those long since under the earth 
Nourishing the corn.—East Coker I 


We can see that, similarly, immmmerable 
fragments of Eliot’s wide reading remained 
embedded in the depths of his mind and that 
many years after, in an opportune moment and 


without Eliot’s awareness, they worked their ` 


stealthy way into his poetry. 

Eliot’s borrowings may be broadly classified 
under three heads. Fisstly, those, the sources 
of which hewas fully conscious when he 
incorporated them in his work ; secondly, those 
which were based on his faint recollections of 
their sources, and finally, those which years ago 
formed part of his reading material and were 


‘forgotten, but remaning buried all the time in 


the depths of his subconscious mind, were call- 
ed forth, inan opportune moment, by tho 
similarity ofatheme or a situation. The 
traced. 
in Eliots poetry mostly belong to this last 
category of borrowings. 


cae 





7. Ibid,, p 260. 
8. Helen Gardner, op.cit., quoted by K. N. 
Sinha, op. cit., p.12 
9. Grover Smith : op:cit., p.259. 
10. Ibid., p.257. 
li. Ibid., p 98. 
12. Quoted by Grover Smith, op.cit.,p. > 268, 
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Current Aftairs ` 


Indian Science Congress 


1 


B. B. Baliga writes “in Science and 
Culture” :- 


The sixty-sixth session of the Indian Science 
Congress held at Osmania University, 
Hyderabad, was unique in the sense that it was 
held in the diamond jubilee year of the 
university. Jubilees are milestones in the life 
of any institution, when you pause and take 
account of your past achievements and plan 
your fature with renewed enthusiasm and for 
greater effectiveness. It is a great honour to 
both the Science Congress organisation and 
Osmania University to join hands on~ such an 
auspicious occasion. Formerly the session was 
scheduled to beheld at Aligarh but due to 
certain last minute inconveniences it became 
necessary to look for a new site for the venue. 
It goes to the credit of local organisers that 
they managed to organise themselves in about 
two months to take the responsibility of board- 
ing and lodging of thousands of scientists. The 
arrangements were excellent but for a few 
minor lapses. The entertainment programmes 


were very good and the tea partics arranged | 


were very orderly. The long distances in 
Hyderabad and Secunderabad were shortened 
by providing free transport most of the time. 
The opening ceremony was simple but 
solemn. Since. independence this annual 
session is being inaugurated by the Prime 
Minister of the country. It is really heartening 
that the Prime Minister finds time to attend the 


function amidst his busy schedule. [tis an 


opportunity to the government to interact with 
the scientific elite of the society. From the 
inaugural speech this is amply justified as much 
thought and effort has gone into its 


Peeparation. The Prime Minister urged tie 
scientific community to find new direc ion im 
development of science and technology ir the 
country so as to benefit the rural peor le and 
the poorer strata of the society. He sressed 
the role of science and technology couid play 
in the realisation of the national need. He 
recalled the contributions of Ramanuj.m, C. 
V. Raman, S. N. Bose and many others 
who ` pursued research out of a com relling 
curiosity to know the truth and went abead mm 
quest for knowledge. The Prime  lylinister 
urged the scientists to emulate these gres 

predecessors and imbibe their spirit ir ther 
scientific pursuits rather than hanke. ‘tor 
status, power, pecuniary rewards, etc. ilow- 
ever, ho added a mew dimension in (i:a) fue 
scientist should be accountable for ths large 
sums of money invested in their research = ‘the 
present day science cannot be isolated from tc 
society. The contacts between scien. ard 


society are extensive and extending. Ccsicnce 
has permeated a wide spectrum of .uman 
endeavour and has become an cnot_aous y 


powerful source for changes. With inc-easing 
investments on scientific research it is clear that 
there has to be a degree of laccountabilit: . 

In his presidential address the zeneral 
President Professor R. C. Mehrotra a 2prised 
the progress of science and technolog: in the 
country and pointed out that the rational 
investment on science and technology hzs been 
continuously increasing since independerce and 
has grown from Rs. one crore in 1947 to Rs. 
500 crores in 1977, The long strides taxen by 
the country towards agriculture and incustrial 
progress can be judged from the current exports 
from India which are beginning to -acluce 








iE 


“tecknologies discovered in our , laboratories in 
the {orm of turn-key processes’. The President 
@mpnasized the contributions of universities 
which had been able to produce a very high 
level of trained manpower ard stressed the 
need of much greater support for ressarch work 
in tle universities as they continue to bethe 
best places for fundamental reszarch pursuits. 

fnitiating the panel discussion on the focal 
theme, Dr. Atma Ram said that in the 
enthusiasm for creating more scientific research 
insti-utions in the country. university education 
had seen ignored. With deplorable state of 
acientific equipments in some universities he 
askedi—what sort of scientists will be produced 
from such institutions? He pointed out that 
mere accretion of Knowledge through basic 
mesecrch is motenough, it had tobe applied 
in soiving the problems of mankind. Holding 
the <:titude that basic research is supreme is 
` depicrable according to Dr. Ram. He 
stressed the need for applying the advances 
made in science and technology for rural 
development. There is no need for fresh 
knowledge to solve rural problems. What is 
meedec is the application of known knowledge 
appropriately. Dr. B. D. Tilak empha- 
sized that scientists had to be educated about 
rural problems. He urged the scientists to 
take ap rural development as a challenge. ‘In 
the cpinion of Dr. Ramlingswami the primary 
healta care package for rural areas should be 
affordable, acceptable simple and must be part 
of the overall socia! development. 

Siznificant points 
apeaker onthe focaf theme. Dr. A. R. 
Kidwai, one of the speakers on focal theme. 
who-e paper was read in his absence, had called 
atten(‘cn to the qualitative aspects of planning 
acientific and. technical man power and 
suggested that recruitment methods should be 
alieres correspondingly. As scientists will have 
fo workin teams, itis mecessary that their 
qualifcations should be complementary to one 


were made by each 
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another im erderto be able to deal with all 
aspects ofa problem. Scope for exchange of 
scientific personnel and ideas between different: 
working groups was provided for in his plans. 
Dr. Kidwai had high praise for Indian scientists. 
who went abroad and returned after training 
for their contributions in enriching the 
country’s scientific programme. He had 
admiration even for those who stayed back in 
those countries, as they acted as guides to cur 
younger scientists and contributed their mite in 
the service of the country. 

There were three popwlar lectures on three 
diverse’ topics, though connected with 
the focal theme and delivered by three dis- 
tinguished speakers... The first on electronics 
was delivered by Dr. M. G. K. Menon. 
It was too maive for specialists at the same time 
too hard for the general audience as the latest 
electronic jargon was used without sufficient 
explanation, The second popular lecture was 
on nutrition and it criticised the nutrition 
concept, The concept of nutrition is based ox 
the finding thatthe deficiency ofa single 
chemical is the cause of eithersa particular 


disease or a handicap to maintain health and © 


the remedy lies in supriying that particular 
chemical. The concept ignores the possibility 
of interaction of nutrient ingradients. 
K. Mukherjee emphasized the need for a 
proper choice of nutritious foods in relation to 


Dr. S.. 


aa — al 


income,nutrition education and quality contro! a. 


of food stuff. The popular lecture by Shri 
Jagjit Singh wasa reminiscence of the Patel 
Memorial Lectures of All India Radio last 
year, as, the themes were similar and the. 
speakers were same. The Kalinga Prize winn- 
ing science writer sketched the large scale 
changes brought about in the life-style of men 
ever since the industrial revolution two centuries 
ago.. He stated that the factories and the 
chimney smoke symbolised progress and 
promise of a life free from poverty and at the 
same time they. signified doom, decay and 


wy 


, accelerator. 
_ energy cyclotron at Calcutta, he said that it was 
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ecological collapse. _ The rapid depletion of the 
mineral wealth of the world and no definite 


” solution of the energy needs of the next century 


what we need is the ‘survival technology’ 


according to Shri Singh. 


Another lecture which was well attended 


was the P. C. Mahalanobis medal tecture 
instituted by Indian National Science Academy 


and was delivered by Shri C. Ambasankaran, . 


Director, Electronics and Instrumentation 
Group at Bhabha Atomic Reseach Centre, 
Bombay. His theme was a need for very large 
Mentioning about the variable 


now fully operational with both internal and 
external beams. . Lest it may create a misunder- 
standing amongst scientists it is better to make 
it clear that the VEC became operational in 
July of 1977 with an internal beam and an 
external beam was obtained in June 1978. 

The thirteen sections of the Science 
Congress dealt independently on them: s related 
to the focal theme 
contributed papers. It is impossible to cover 
the proceedings of each se: tion in a short space. 
However, one of the sessions of Psychology and 
Educational Science section was worthy of note. 
it arrested the attention of the participants 
when Dr. S.K. Majumdar, an educational 
psychologist, termed the Natonal Science Talent 
Scheme as a ‘racket’. Dr. Majumdar 
questioned the worthiness of the test system 
and the performance of the scholars selected 
in the light of his studies. A shocking feature 
that Dr. Majumdar disclosed was that more 
than 85% of the NSTS scholars failed to reach 
the Ph. D. stage, till which they are entitled 
with the scholarship funds of about Rs. 
40,000, right from the post secondary stage. 
The failure of the NSTS selection was also 
pointed out: by reports of summer school 
directors who describe the scholars to be 
of poor quality. This studied and considered 
sevelation has to be taken seriously. i 


besides a large number of, 


The highlight of the Science Corgress 
session was the well atended tecture by D>. 4% 
Mukherjee on the first Indian test-tube baty 
Though many questions were answered but not 
to the entire satisfaction ef all, thus keeping th: 
controversy still open 

Old China and new China. In 1962 Chins 
attacked India over the border question, but 
finally retreated That border problem is stilt 
very much alive and remains unsolved. Y 
should be clearly borne in mind that Ch na of 
1979 is no longer the old China of 1962. is 
the meantime she has built large and we” 
protected townlike underground shelters, 
largely developed atom bombs and missi 2s anc 
finally combined with a most technolcgically 
prefected super power USA. China ha: 
already reached the borders of Laos and it 
progressing further downwards. She is sending 
troops to Campouchea If she become’ 
succesful in re-installing the old favourite Po! 
Pot government there then India is fairly 
surrounded. It should never be forgotten that 
China is very fond of “settling” borde 
problems in her own way. If she seti.es thi 
Indo-China border problem through veacefu. 
negotiations, it is well and good. If noz, ther 
what? That is a dig question posed before 
India today. A disunited nation weax at thc 
Centre with an aggressor at the thresha d is the 
greatest disaster that can befall a country 
‘That is the proper condition for a military 
coup or real fascism with a communal! pogror 
as was the case with Hitler’s Germany. 

“Indian Messenger” 


Meir ( Meyerson ) Golda 
Prime Minister of Israel 
1969—1974 

A brief biographical sketch 
Born : Kiev 3-5-1898 
Immigrated to USA in 1906 


Educated : Teachers Seminary, i “ilwauker 
(USA 


hende ! 


> 4Asrael. 





` rence 
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Cia war relief work during World War I, 
immzzrated to Israel in 1921, worked in 


agriculture at Merhavia (—1924), on the staff 


of ScJel Boneh (—1926), member of Women’s 
Labour Council and Histadrut Executive 
( Feceration of Labour Unions m Israel ) since 
1928 represented Histadrut in USA and 
Engi:nc ; delegate to Imperial! Labour Confe- 
London in’ 1930. For some time 
Dire -cr “Avran” Co. Ltd; Chairperson of 
Supe-sisory Board of Kupat Holim ( Health 
Insur rce}; member of Zionist Action Com- 
mitte:, for some time Secretary of the 
Execi_ive Committee of General Federation 
of La cur; head of Jewisa Agency’s Political 
Department 

Avrpointed Minister to the USSR 1948-49 

M aister of Labour 1949-56 

M zister for Foreign Affairs 1956-65, 
on several occasions Israel missions 
to UN General Assembly. 

Ku-ned Government of National Unity in 
Decems2r 1969. On 26 Fe -ruary 1969 Golda 


Mir lLecame-the fourth Prime Minister of- 


in 1969 she paid an official visit to 
Wasii ston. 
Fo cwing her retirement from office Mrs. 
Mirr mained active in pube life. 
Declaration Of ihe Government 
OG" .-h People’ & R public Of Bulgaria 


Sofa, February 19 (BTA)—On February 17, 
1979, Chinese troops crossed the Vietnamese- 


Chines: border and began a broad barbarous. 


agression against the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnac. By applying ther right to self- 
defence. he Vietnamese armed forces are 
fighting resolutely to push the aggressor back, 
to defer’ the independence, sovereignty and 
xcrritori_l integrity of their motherland. 

The aggressive warof China against 
indepencert Socialist Vietnam is a flagrant 
violatior of the most elementary principles of 
international law and the Charter of the United 
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Nations Organization, and is an open challenge: 
against the peoples who cherish peace and. 
justice. By its actions the Chinese government 

puts toa hard test the peace and security in 
South East Asia. These actions also put under 

direct threat peace and the process of detente 

all over the world. All that causes well-justifi- 
ed alarm and condemnation by the progressive 
and peace-loving forces on the planet, 

In its striving to justify the aggression the 
Chinese leadership employs lies and misinfor- 
mation, tries to put the blame on the victim of 
the aggression and directs slanders against the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist countries. 
it even ` has the impudence to state that it 
allegedly began the war because it ‘‘cherished 
the friendship between the Chinese and the 
Vietnamese peoples”. Similar have always 
been the means employed by the forces which 
have thrown mankind into the fires of ageres- 
sive wars. 

Allthe world knows thatthe Chinese 
aggression against the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam isthe result of a long, continuous 
ideological, political and military preparation 
in the spirit of the Maoist foreign political line 
towards world rule. The Chinese leaders have 
grossly interfered inthe home affairs of 
Vietnam, have occupied its territories, hindered 
the socialist reforms in the southern part of the 
country, sabotaged economic construction and 
provoked a long border war between Vietnam 
and Kampuchea. Tothe appeals ofthe 
Government of the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam for a peaceful settlement of the disput- 
ed matters through negotiations, the Chinese 
Government replied by a non-stop build-up of 
armed forces along the Vietnamese-Cl{inese 
border and, afterall, it has chosen a way 
extremely perilous both for world peace and, 
for the Chinese people themselves. 

By the fanning up to the aggressive war 
against the Socialist Republic of Vietnam the 

Chinese leadership proves that it has turned 


-China 
- reactionary imperialist circles, a 


‘ceasing 
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into a striking force of the most 
reai threat to 
world peace. ` 

The Government of the People’s Republic 
of Bulgaria most explicitly condemns the 
‘adventurist aggressive actions of China against 


' the Socialist Republic of Vietnam and joins the 


appeal of the world public for an immediate 
of the aggression and forthe with- 
drawal of all Chinese troops fiom the territory 
of Vietnam. 

We are fully convinced that, just as in the 
past the heroic Vietnamese people who success- 
fully crushed foreign intervention, this time too 
their just struggle against Chimese aggression 
will end up in absolute success. A guarantee 
for that is the full support of the Soviet Union, 
ofthe Socialist countries, of all progressive 
and peaceloving people ail over the 
world. 

Our Vietnamese 
complete fraternal solidarity of 
people. 

Now, as in the past, the Governmeat of the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria and the entire 
Bulgarian people decisively back up the 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam and the 
Vietnamese people in their just struggle against 
Chinese aggression, for defending their indepen- 


the Bulgarian 


- dence and sovereignty, for guaranteeing peace 


and security in South East Asia and all over 


-the world. 
. Solar Energy 


Dr. Rashmi Mayur 

This is an unique era in the history of the 
planet earth. Never before in the 4,6 billion- 
year history, the earth, with its total system of 


‘the life and materials, has been in a fundamen- 


tal change as at present. The earth has seen 
many climatic and geological changes, but none 
-so dramatic, fundamental and lasting as the 


-ones generated by human intervention. Even 
` the present technological civilization is intrinsi- 
- ally and in content different from all civiliza- 


brothers can rely on the 


1:9 


the last 2 million years o` man’s 
Every change that has occur-2d ko» 


tion during 
existence. 

been due to one single fact. that is, the e Fective 
utilization of energy. Everything that occurs 


on the earth or for that matter anyv uere in 
the universe depends on energy, dir:zt!y or 
indirectly. Everything moves ecazse of 
energy. 


Whatever the origin of the earth, life woula 
never have originated nor sustained itse fora 
moment without one source of energy that is, 
the sun. Everything living depends on th. 
sun. Besides supplying energy for sus `n: nce 
the equilibrium of the planctary envi nineni 
is ensured by the radiation the earth -2ccive« 
from the sun. At the distance of 92.7 -aitlior 
miles thesun radiates the total ex-rgev o 
180,000 trillion watts to the carth. Suct 
prodigious amount of energy is cre. ed b; 
nuclear fusion reactions, which is estimzicd tc 
last at least for the next 5 billion years Muct 
before that. probably within the next 2C > years, 
man will have found space and environment, i? 
not better thanthe earth, at least. 2qually 
conducive in our galaxy or possibly beyone' 
that. 

he Energy C isis—The engine of -dustri 
al civilization is run by fossil tuel at resent, 
which was stored in the bowels of ths earit 
during the geological era. However, the 
conventional sources of energy—commzercial or 
non-commercial—such as coal. oil, na't-al gas, 
nuclear, hydropower, fire-wood, cowd=ng and 
other wastes are non-renewable. T-e non- 
conventional energy sources include so]=r, tidal, 
geothermal wind, etc., none of which ic exten- 
sively used at present asa source of snergy. 
The life-time of fossil fuel is finite and vith the 
exponential utilization of oil sometimes. during. 
the middle of the next century mos. of oil 
reserves of the earth will be exhausted. in the 
case of India, the proven reserves will zot las 
beyond 2010 A.D. 
Envrgy Crisis in India:— For 90% o: the 62> 





«oa deposits, 
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million Indians, the energy crisis is a fact of 
lif. Itis seldom experienced by Americans 
wao consume 100 times more energy per capita 
that an average farmer in India. In-reality, 
woh only 225 million people living in rhe 
United States, consuming 32% of the world’s 
energy, the energy crisis is practically uunoticed 
in the mechanical style in which the energy con- 
suziption in every walk of lif has become the 
life-blood of socicty. In India, the significance 
of poverty and under-development are reflected 
in the insignificant availability and consumption 
of energy for the masses of people. When the 
firai report of the Club of Rome. ‘The Limits 
to Growth” observed that “We are. 
be engulfed by problems of unprecedented 
jntzosity and magnitude and it is not at all clear 
thet we shall survive,” it certainly did not refer 
to the burden imposed by India at its present 
kev] of energy consumption 

On the other hand, if India is to develop 
jncustrially and provide to her people 
miaimum decent standards of living, the utiliza- 
tion, redistribution and discoveries of new 
sources of energy will demand priorities in the 
nev agenda for economic planning. 

Except for vast amounts of coal and limited 
oil reserves, the subcontinent of South Asia is 
on of the poorest regions ol the world in 
energy supply. The largest source of energy 
avcilable to India is coal with’ gross reserves of 
%0 vilion tons which at the projected rate of 
corsumption can last op to 212, A.D. Unfore 
turately, prime coking coal 1s highly limited. 
At present, the annual consumption of coal is: 
roughly 90 million tons per year. By the end 
of the century, the coal requirements will be to 
ihe order of 650 mullion tons. Roughly 35% of 


` the zoal is used for the production of electricity 


anc the coal fired power stations produce 
abcut 60% of all the: electricity generated in 
Inda. 

Even though India has a vast magnitude of 
the major difficulties in coal 





soon to. 
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resource development lies in its transporation 


all over the country to various points of cone- 


sumption from selected areas like Bihar and 
West Bengal where the deposits are located. 
Besides, 
washing the coal as well as the development 
of coal mines. Beyond this; one must consider 
the price of installing the pollution contro} 
equipment. It is estimated that each, 500 Mwe 


heavy investments are required for — 


coal-fired plant produces 20,000 truck loads of ` 


ash. The improvement of coal mines to 
prevent accidents and control health hazards 
would also require large investments. Probably 
with further research in liquified gas, it might 
be possible to make coal a major source of 
energy-supply in India. 

The other neglected source of power with 
great possibilities is hydel energy. The 
Government of India has estimated that the 
total hydro-electric potential available in India 
is to the order of 41,000 Mwe at the average 
capacity factor of 60%. Because of its many 
advantages hvydro-energy needs to be more 
effectively developed but it will meet only 
limited ` demand of the growing energy 
consumption which is at the rate of 45% a year 
at present. 


One of the most versatile and valuable 
forms of energy is oil which is called the black 
gold of the modern age. Until recently India 
hada limited supply of oil. At present the 
annual consumption is 32 million tons of which 
only 40% is supplied by indigenous sources, for 
which India pays approximately 20 billion 
Rupees ($1.00-8.5 Rupees ) By 1985 the 
demand for oil will reach 50 million tons while 
it is hoped thatthe country will produce 
approximately 28 million tons, 50% of which 
willbe available from the 
Bombay. By the end of the century, 
requirement for crude oil for approximately 
935 million people will be to the order of 150 
millon tons while the domestic capacity of 
production will not exceed 50 million tons a 


new finds off. 
the . 


“ad 


È’ 


Ve ny 


year. It i more likely that by that-time or by 
2005. most of the oil reserves: in India wil! be 
exhausted imposinga terrifying crisis for 
India’s development unless by that time alterna- 
tive sources of energy will have been ae 
covered. i i 

‘It is out of this. PA that ‘India must 
explore two attractive but conflicting alterna- 
tives to energy development. Overall, India is 
committed to nuclear energy: development, 
Nuclear fuel offers new‘ challenge. India’s 
uranium resources are limited to 52,000 tons. 
But there is abundant thorium which is about 
325,000 tonsin reserve. Compared to the 
United States which has 60 nuclear reactors, 
India has only 3, ‘generating 3.2 billion Kwh 
gross electricity. ‘Considering the tremendous 
energy requirements of the country, nuclear 
power offers-only meagre and limited relief. 
Moreover, nuclear power development is highly 
capital intensive requiring heavy investments in 
the production of heavy water and for facilities 
required for the fuel cycle. It is also to be 
recognized that India depends on foreign 
countries, particulary the United States, for 


- enriched uranium §-tons of which was ordered 


by President Carteron April 28, 1978. For- 
tunately, India produces its own nuclear equip- 
ment, such as fueling machines, reactor vessels, 
heat exchangers, etc. Yet despite all its 
possibilities, pasted energy remains a far away 
source for India’s development. 

The total consumption of electricity in India 
today is 110 billion Kwh compared to 2,000 
billion Kwh in the United States. By 1990 the 
installed capacity which is 20 million Kwh will 
increase to 85 million Kwh. 

India is a country of villages and 78% of its 
people live in rural areas,but hardly 35% of the 
6,00,000 villages are electrified. For the people 
far away from cities the major sources of 
energy are firewood, animal manure and agri- 
cultural waste. Hardly 30% of Indian forests 
are left. About 150 million tons of agricul- 
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„marginal. 
terrestial utilization of solar energy with the 
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tural waste are utilized each year. ae: 
' At-the present rate of careless destruction 


‘of tree, woods and forests India will kave no 
. forests left by the end of the century.. 
. succeeds in electrifying 80% of its villzges by 
‘the year 2000 and is able to supply bic -gas or 


I” India 


other forms of energy it will be possible .o save 


. the forests from insane destruction. 


There has’ been intensive efforts all over 
India in developing the bio-gas system for the 


: supply of domestic energy and for streel Jight- 
‘ing. As of now hardly 1% of the villag-s have 


been reachedin these efforts. It must be 
recognized the bio-gas energy will not r-eet the 
demands of industrialization in the coun:ry. 
Itis in this respect that non-conventional 
sources of energy should be explored. Among 
the various non-conventional sources, tke wind, 
tidal and geothermal sources: hold limited 
prospects. The most promising source of 


“energy is solar power. Recent researches in the 
’ development 


of solar energy hold uzlimited 
Solar energy.is perennial. After 
investment, the cost would be 
- Of pollution. Esen with 


possibilities. 
the initial 
. It is free 
solar 


effective development of solar heate-s, 


‘coolers, etc., at least 15% energy can be suppli- 


ed to Indian - villages since India gets on an 

average 260 clear days in a year. 
Unfortunately, the sun, with all its potenti- 

al to supply energy, has been discovered only 


-recently with the advances in physics, astrono- 


my and the space science. During the .ast two 
decades the research and development eTorts in 
solar energy have led to some useful discoveries 
for low grade heat such as solar water seating, 
space heating, drying, distillation, spazz cool- 
ing and steam cooking. Even though nuch of 
the solar energy development is at a relatively 
primitive stage, many fundamental re:earches 
point up tothe scientific and jtechrological 
developments, by which terrestrial anz space 
solar energy conversion will become z reality 


Bay 
aa 


Iho” 


_Witiin in next 25 years. 
` Thetwo important developments in this 
‘respect need a special attention. Dr. Peter 
“Glesser of the United States has tested a solar 
power plant, which can be mounted in satellites 
im synchronous orbit of the earth. It will 
“comvert sun’s energy into electricity and trans- 
mit it to the ` earth. The first ` industrial 
` application ‘of the 
before -1985. At 
‘ major factor, particularly ia competition with 
© the conventional energy sources svch as oil and 
“coal l 


the solar energy as a permanent source is the 
! space colonization.: It is based om the concept 
‘that man must overcome the planetary “hang- 
-up” It is possiblé toset upa city about 
125.300 miles up in the space. Its purpose will 


be rot only to free man from limitations of the 


‘earth but also to provide a perpetual supply of 
‘enerzy by the same process as the conversion of 
“solar energy to electricity and then transmitting 
‘it theough micro-waves to the earth. The cost 
‘astimated for setting up the city of first 10,000 
: peogle would be in the order of $10 billion and 
' it cculd be built by the year 2005. It-is genc- 
‘wally agreed that the supply of solar energy will 
‘“geduce the problem of pollution related to the 

burning of fossil oe to an daniguiicant 
“degree, ‘ 

-Ic the long run, however, heat in the earth’s 
-atmosphere will increase because of solar energy 
‘conversion. The other major problem we must 
:contend with is to set up solar panels, e.g., we 
meed a panel of 7 ft. by 7 ft. to light a 100 watt 
bulb. Then again, provision for the collection 
-of solar energy for night and for cloudy days 
‘has to be made. 

Even the geosynchronous solar-power 
-staticn 125 000 miles up in the space will have 
to contend with the micro-meteorites. It is 

hoped that many of the present difficulties will 
‘be overcome during the next decade, i 





technology wiil occur . 
present, the cost is a . 


: $ ` 
- Another significant development in tapping — 
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In India solar energy research’ projects | have 


-been supported by'the department ‘of ‘science. 


i 


and technology since 1974. The areas ia which JS 


significant developments have taken men are- 
as follows : 

1. Solar Pumping. 

2. Solar drying. Driers were cea as 
early as 1966 forthe purpose of drying 
crops and even local laundry. The: forest: 
research institute has- designed a sólar kila 
to dry timber, 

3.” Solar potable water. Solar distillation in 
the near future willbe the best method. of 
supplying clean and potable water in roral 
areas, ` 

4 Solar slurry in oe for biogas plants. © 

5. Mini-power plants—5 Kw to sei kw nor 
rural electrification. 

6. Solar power heater: such - power wc heate 

‘have ‘been developed in several parts of 
India: 

7. Building heating and lla deen, 
ments in this area haye been ame ie 
ficant. ‘ 

8. Solar ice-making. 

9. Bio-conversion of waste into fuel. 

` India isa country of the sun, yet it has 


‘grossly neglected the.use of solar energy for 


development purposes;. Since India: ‘is a 


‘country of villages,: the decentralized - energy 


required canbe most easily made available 
through mini-solar plants. Also requirements 
of energy in India are much lower than in most 
of the western countries. Withot changing the 
lifestyle most of the basic energy needs of 
people can be-met by roncentealing | on solar 
energy. 

The resources of the earth are limited buk: 
more so on the subcontinent of India where in- 
one-third of the land of the United States every 
seventh person of the earth lives. To drag the- 
masses out of proverty and wretchedness India. 
will require an industrial base, the conteo! of 
population, fast agricuituray development and. 


a 


ost ss... (CURRENT AFFAIRS... 


` a different, more equitable economic order. 


Whatever its political, economic, and social 
system, it will require a : gigantic emount of 
energy to garner the fruits of modern age.. No 
other source we know of today offers a reliable 
sound and econoinic source of energy as the 
sun. Na X 

. The limits ofthc pianct. cannot bethe 
limits to India’s development. Far beyond 
space’oa the sun, on the moon, in the astroids, 
on other planets, in the stars and even in some 


far away galaxies, wherever man’s mind Can, 
penetrate, lie the resources which can anc will 
bring the ultimate salvation of man. 


© Dr. Rashmi Mayur, a worid-renzwned: 


authority on urban systems, is Directc- of 
the Urban . Development.  Inz.isute, 
Bombay. Heisa member ofthe Space 
City Project Council. The artic? .is 
` based ona public. iceture delivered Ey him 
ander the auspices of the Forum of Free 
Enterprise in Bombay on July 3. 1978. 


indian and Foreign Periodiccls 


Growing P: pularity Of Soviet Fiims 

A high-level Soviet film delegation, heeded. 
by A. Alexandrov, Deputy Minister of Cinema- 
tography of the USSR, is taking part in the 7th 


International Film Festival of India, currently. 


going on in New Delhi. 
G. G. Sadchenkov, Chief Representative of 


the Sovexportfilm in India, gives this interview . 


to APN on the occasion. 

Asked about the reasons behind the grow-: 
ivg'popularity of Soviet films on commercial. 
level in India, G.G. Sadchenkov cited a number- 
ofthem, Foremost among ‘the reasons, he 
said, was the Indian viewers’ desire to see films 


of diverse aspects, to get acquainted wth the: 
various facets of life and culture of d=Yerent 

countries. - Further, the Indian people Eave an, 
insatiable desire for films of real artistic- nerits. 

Indians also want to enjoy {serious film: based, 
on world classics like those of Tolstoy, 

Dostoevsky, Gorky, Sholokhov, and others.’ 
G. Sadchenkov said that the Soviet films satis- 

fying ali these requirements, naturally are 

gaining in popularity in India quite fast. 

. G. Sadchenkov stressed, that he was aighly 
impressed with the innate love for _uman. 
values and moble ideals in the Indian ~eople, 
with their general aversion for violenc:, and 

t 
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love for peacé’and creativity. “The Soviet films 
as tz product of a peaceful, socialist society 
alsc invariably carries the message of friend-' 
ship and world peace. These, therefore, easily 
beccme popular with the Indian people. It 
shold be noted that as many as.200 Soviet 
films were. released for sererniay in India in 
197€ alone. . 

-7 Love and care for. the children or lack of i it 
provide a sure indication of the humaneness or 
its ebsence in.a society, The Children are, the 
mosz privileged class in the USSR and that is 
not -nly for the care lavished on them in the 
maticr of their aspects health and physical 
com. >rts but also for the careful nurturing of 
spircual values. Soviet children films, famous 
the world over, serve well this aim of the 
socicsist society. On the other hand there are 
no producers of such wonderful childrea films 
in the West. s 

Œ. G. Sadchenkov expressed his gladness 
over the fact that exchange of ideas through 
year y film festivals between USSR and India 
has -2come a tradition. During the festivals, 
film zelegations headed by some state leaders 
got: each other's country. This enables the 
proćacers, d rectors, actors and 
worlzrs to havé a first hand knowledge about 
the level of development of cinematography, to 
know art and culture of each other’s country 
bette. TV,radio and press ` 


the vorkers of film art gives better idea to a 


common man about the diverse aspects of each’, 
other's country. During film festivals a num-- 


ber o” fiims can be seen by-the -people which. 


enrich) the knowledge of 


ties.. 


beld. This year. 25 of them were held in 


differzat cities of India, and were seen by more. 


than 1.5 million Indians. - - » 


» Inzian films, G- G, Sadchenkov pointed: out,: 


and 


other fiim . 


interviews with” 


the other- country.’ 
These festivals further ` strengthen Indo-Soviet: 


» G.G. Sadchenkov said that besides usual: 
film “estivals, commercia} film festivals are also, 
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are very popular amongst the Soviet ‘people, as 
they depict Indian art, traditions, customs, 

rituals, culture and : history besides. | depicting 
the problems facing India. 

Dwelling upon the. cooperation between: the 
two countries-in film art G.G. -Sadchenkov said 
that the first production which had Soviet and 
Indian actors was Pardesi... Since then a num- 
ber of them were produced.. 

Speaking on the purchase of . feature films 
from India, G. G.. Sadchenkov . ‘said, “while 
purchasing any film from India, we are guided 
by the only principle that the film should be 
good, and should adequately depict Indian art 
culture. In 1978 the USSR bought a 
record number of films i. e., 14. They are: 
‘Chor Machaya Shor, Raja Jani, Koshish, 
Trishul, Zanzeer, Do Anjane, Kitab, Dushman, 


_ Bhumika, Palkon Ki Chaon Mein, Roti, Swami 


Bandi and Dharamveer. (Reproduced from 
“Stage and Screen” published by USSR 
Consulate, Calcutta) 

The Law of Beauty 

From in “The Theosophist” :-— 

The farther science reaches out into the 
incredible vastness of the universe and the 
farther inward it probes into equally wondertul 
rédlms of the submicroscopic, the more beauty, 
precision and mathematical perfection it 
reveals, i 

An outstanding. example of “dynamic 
symmetry ie the beautiful and (somehow). soul- 
satisfying logarithmic spiral, so well. known in 
its-varied appearances in the .structure of living 
things. Two.of.the best known are the shell:of 
the chambered nautilus and.the developing 
fronds of ferns. It is found: again in the world 
of mathematics in what might be called ‘the law 


of dyramic proportion,.one of the best-known- 


examples being the Fibonacci Series-Star. whick 


appears in the arrangement of. leaves on the - 


stems of plants. In this series, each succeeding 
number is the sumof the two. 


o 


a 


preceding. . 
numbers—I, 1,-2 3, 5,8, 13 -and -so- on._- Ik. 


x Placed in the 
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zappears to-play an important. part in life. and 
growth and’ would seem to be'a fundamental 
principle of creative development. 

Beauty also appears in geometrica! shapes. 
give the viewera feeling of pleasure and 
satisfaction not easily analyzed. Proportion. is 
to the eye what rhythm is to the ear. produc- 
ing a ‘feeling of ‘rightness’. Life, growth, 
musical intervals,. form, the very structure of 
zthe Solar System itself, seem to be based. on 
great laws expressing beauty and harmony. 
When these basic laws are transgressed, the 
qresult is ugliness and, expressions of darkness 
cand death. While Beauty is life-affirming, 
‘ugliness is life-denying. l oe 

The.plant kingdom gives evidence. of this. 


` 


i Recent studies in plant behaviour show that 


. beauty and harmony are on the ‘life? side, while 
discord and ugliness create an, atmosphere 
inimical to life. Ina serjes of experiments 
. carried out. chiefly by Cleve Backster, plants 
presence .of . music of a 
„harmonious nature, showed, more luxuriant and 
healthy growth than when subjected to ‘Rock’ 
or other forms of discordant music. There i is 
‘also. the well- pnblicized. ‘series of experiments 
“where plants, subjected to violence. inflicted on 
other plants in their vicinity, , reacted accord- 
jinglv. 7 . They went so far, indeed, as to register 
adverse reactions when the person who had 
„inflicted the iniuries re-entered the room. 
Aender | oving Care 


In the Findhorn Community, a _ most 
unpromising piece of land in adverse 
«climatic ccnditions produced hosts of 


-vegetables, flowers and fruit in a spectacular 
~way, when hard work was associated with T. L. 
-C. (Tender Loving Care) and the help of the 
Devic Kingdom. As another example of T. L. 
‘C., Lremember an old clergyman to whom 
people used to send their half-dead Christmas 
.and Easter plants. He lived in small apartment 
-with a northern exposure and the worst kind of 
:steam heat- -in what would seem to be the least- 


Beauty are,one 


_ ancient stuctures all over the 


, More American 


favourable conditions—yet those plar‘: 


“flourished exuberantly, some of them reachi: « 


up towards the ceiling, because the gozd mrm 
looked at them and loved them Love i= allied 
somehow, to the expression of life. Love. Lift 
and cannot be separatci, 
Ugliness belongs to death and darkness and is 


-expeessed in the human kingdom by sickness oi 
«mind and body, unhappiness and viole ice. 


` Tke laws of proportion have been f: Howi 


‘in the great temples and cathedrals of the world 


in the Great Pyramid (and in lesser), i other 
world fom tt. 
Aztec and Inca temples to Stonetznge 'r 
England. Many ofthese date bak <c 
immense antiquity when Man, erhaps, had nc 
conscious knowledge of these Jews Cit wa’ 
‘guided by another source of wisdom. 

There is- the recognition, of the laws o beaut; 
and harmony through the study of Nature. 
‘Indians than is generally, 
realized have preserved the Ancient Widom o' 
their race—a wisdom that „has held se 
beautifully to the great truth of the rela ionshis 
of. Man to the world of nature and is sadly 
lacking i in the white man, although sigcificantls 
making its appearance among the -‘ounger 
~ generation of Americanns. 't is no ewerthy 
that, the American Indian places of worshiz 
(as well as their tepees) are circular, a forn 
which is, without beginning and without enc 


‘apd therefore has power and ‘rightn-ss’, Dc 
.the proportions of the houses in whic we live 


have anything todo with our happiness 
satisfaction and health? The view fom ow 
window might be very important to cur well 
being for beauty belongs to Life and Jy. 
Folkloristics—A National Science 


- *Discovered by Leonardo Fibonacei 1 202. 


Folkloristics—A National Sci nee 

Folkloristics, in the opinion of Ac: demicias 
P Dinekov, isa science of key importanu 
alongside that of Bulgarian language an. 
literature, Bulgarian history and Bulzarian art 
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Bulgarian philosophy, etc. Folkloristics is a 
patriotic and democratic science because it 
investigates an extremely valuable art created by 
the people themselves and bearing the’ colour 
and local idiom of their native place. . The 
splendid epic and lyrical songs, reflecting 
varivus emotional experiences of the people , 
their life in heroic and strenuo us yéars, in harå 
and militant times, are the work of thousands 
of uzknown men. and women. 

By decision of the Council of Ministers of 
the People’s Republic of Bulgaria an Institute 
on Folklore was set up in 1973 on the basis of 
the Department for Oral Folklore atthe 
Ethnographic Institute for Scientific ‘research 
in the field of folklore was undertaken in 
Bulgaria as early as the 19th century and 
already has well-established traditions. ` 

The Ministry of National Education began 
collez1ing aud studying Bulgarian folklore soon 
after ‘he country’s national liberation from 
foreign domination. A Collection of Folklore 
began to be published anda school of 
Bulgarian folkloristics was created. 
Folk. aristics also became the concern of the: 
Literary Society (the future Acedemy of 
Sciences) andthe National Ethnographic 
Museum, founded at the beginning of the 20th 
century. Now, the new Institute on Folklore 
comes to continue a noble tradition. 

The Institute’s chief , objective is collecting 
folk ore works, as well as studying the folklore 
genres : popular epos, haidouk songs, fairy 
tales’ ballads, ritual art, etc. The Institute 
takes an active part in the preparations for 
district and national reviews of folk poetry. 
It also assists the work of the Chief Board for 
Amateur Artistic Activities at the Committee 
for Cutture National symposia on the problems, 
of Buigarian folkiore are organized every year. 
They are also attended by collaborators from 
similar institutes—the Institute on Musicology, 
the Etanographic Institute, the Sofia University 
and oiher higher educational establishments, as 
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‘well as by prominent folklore experts from 
abroad. Such symposia have been held in 


Bulgaria’s ‘capital Sofia and in other: towns, . 


such as Balchik, Kyustendil, Smolyan. The 
reports delivered at the symposia have beon 
published in three volumes. 

One of the most ` important initiatives of 
the Institiute is the publication of a quarterly 
periodical entitled Bnigarion Folklore popular 
at home and abroad. The periodical carries 
articles by Bulgarian and foreign scientists. 
Its editorial board gives space to young 
folklore specialists in an effort to encourage 
their research work. . For the time-being some 
of the tasks and undertakings of the Institute 
are still only projects. Such is the case with 
the writing of the history of Bulgarian 
Folkloristics and the compilation : of a 
Dictionary of Bulgarian Folklore and a 
Catalogue of. Folk Tales. 

Folklore specialists do not take ı @ narrow 
view of their objective. They see it not purely 
as scientific, confined to the study-room, but 
as social and national. All their studies and 
undertakings are aimed at one and the same 
thing : toshed light onthe wealth of 
‘Bulgarian folklore, to assess the poetical genius 
of the people, to reveal the great role played 
by folk poetry in the centuties-long history s of 
the Bulgarian nation and state. . 

“News From Bulgaria” 

Bulgarian Literature Abroad 

It was in rhe early 19th century that Bulgarian 
belles letters first began to be read abroad. In 
1823 the Czech poet fulkloris! F. Celakovsky 
translated a Bulgarian folk song. Later on he 
published translations of several more gems of 
the unwitten poetic works of the Bulgarians, 
works handed down by word of mouth. 

Celakovsk’s work called forth a warm 
response not only from the folklorists. of 
Bohemia, Several years later there was 
published a collection “Slawische Volkslieder” 
(Halle 1830), selected by J. Venzi. It 
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a 
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-by A. Strauss 


„kest of foreign readers, Ii was as late 


- 
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contained German translations of the same 
Bulgarian songs which Celakovsky bad 
translated into Czech. 

‘For along time Bulgarian literature was 
represented abroad only by translations of 
folklore works. Then appeared the following 
collections “Songs of All Peoples” compiled 
by N. Berg (Moscow, 1854), “Popular 
Bulgarian Songs and Proverbs” by E. Pure 
‘(New York, 1863), ‘Chansons populaires 
bulgares inedites” by O. Dozen (Paris, 1875), 
“Bulgarische Volksdichtungen” by G. Rozen 
(Leipzig, 1879),“Bolgar nepkoltesi guujetemeny” 
(vol. I I, Budapest, 1892), 
:“The Shade of the Balkans” (London, 1904) 


„and “La poesia popular bulgara” (Barcelone, 
_ 1887) in the Catalonian language. 


Altogether 
‘up to now 95 different books of translation of 
Bulgarian folk songs, tales proverbs and riddles 


_ have been published in 43 forcign languages. It 
took the comparatively young Bulgarian fiction 


, and poetry a long time to find a writer who 
' would attract the attention and arouse the inte- 
as the 
sixties of the 19th century that works by 
‘Bulgarian writers first began to appear in 
Russia and Bohemia. 

In the 1923-1944 perind 347 books by 112 
-Bulgarian writers and poets were brought out 
‘in translations. Bulgarian literature thus won 
its place, although a modest one in the world 
‘outside Bulgaria. 

Since the Ninth of September, 1944, 
however, the picture has changed altogether. 
Bulgaria, taking the mew road to her 
«development, has entered into brisk cultural 
‘ties with scores of countries all over the world. 
The new life, as reflected in literature, has 
‘enhanced the interest many people take in 
Bulgaria. 

Over the past 34 years some 3,000 books 
containing the works of 880 writers have been 
published in 75 languages. 

Indicative of the wide circulation of 


4 


: translated 
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Bulgarian literature abroad ig the tote! p-int 
of books by Bulgarian authors. Before 1044 
the average total print rarely exceeded 3 C30. 
At present it is about 50.000. “Inthe Soriet 
Union the total print of one Bulgarian booi is 
200 900, 300,000 or even 500000. Of the 
works of Bulgarian writers,those of Ivan Vazov 
(18590-1921) are the most translatec. 270 
editions of his works have been puclisied 
abroad so far. His novel “Under the Youe” 
alone the most often translated Bulgaria: bı ok, 
has run through 85 editions in 36 languzze:. 

The poems of the ' revolutionary poet 
Hristo Botev ( 1848-1876), too, erjoy 
enormous popularity abroad 57 editiors ir 25 
foreign languages. 

Of the works of modern Bulgarian ~:rit2rs, 
those by George Karaslavov (1904) have teen 
the most 102 editions ir 27 
‘languages. 

Some Bulgarian writers for children we 
also popular abroad. The list is topred by 
Angel. Karaliichev ( 1902 1972 )—67 exitions 


“in 31 foreign languages. 


The greatest number of translations ar2 in 
Russian—970 books, followed by tran:.at-ons 
in Czech—220, in . German 190, Serbo- 
Croatian—140, Polish, Slovak, Rurmarian, 
Chinese, Ukrainian, French, Italian, Esperanto, 
English (in Britain, the USA, Canada ), Sp: 1ish 
Portuguese, etc. 

Many outstanding foreign poets and writers 
translate and propagate Bulgarian lifzrature. 
Among them are: Anna = Akb—at>va, 
Konstantin Pausteovskii, Nikolai T khcnov 
Pavio Tichina, Sergei Mikhalkov, and otiers 
from the Soviet Union. D. Botez, M Vanus, 
V. Disliu (Rumania). Paul Eluard (France), 
and Roy MacGregor Hasty (Australia) 

Bulgarian literaturc’s breakthrough abroad 
is being further facilitated by the trarslat ons 
made and published in Bulgaria. T-is has 
beea particularly noticeable in the last 15 years 
since the founding of the Sofia Press Pu: isl:ing 
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Hote which deals with the publishing of 
trarzlations, and which has brought out 
hundreds of books. (Press Release by the 
Bulcvarian Enbeassy New Delhi) i 


Ind. ze Literature tn Soviet E cyclopaedias 


-y L Serebryakov ( in “Cultural Life” ) ` 

The last, ninth volume of the Concise 
Litrary Encylopaedia issued in the Soviet 
Unc:n concluded a large collectiveedition 
stared back in 1960. l 

This work embracing all the important 
asp cis of the world literary process,- includes 
‘som? 40,000 literary concepts, names of 
poets, literary crisis and scholars, 
nares of works, characteristics of national 
lite.atures, literary trends and categories of 
po cry and aesthetics. : 2 

“Yansiations and research made by Soviet 
inc: logists resulting in a number. of works of 
ger-ral character and studies of specific histori- 
cal sroblems showed that the Indian peoples 
wcccipy an important place in world literary 
hisory, This work made it possible to make a 
ne- scientific analysis of Indian literature , past 
an- present in the Great Soviet and Concise 
Litsrary Encyclopaedias. 


WIE. SFS 


adi 
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It should be noted that the, first’ edition of 


the Great Soviet Encyclopaedia before World 
War II included only two artieles, 1,25 editor's 
sheets, dedicated’ tothe Indian literatures 
mentioning a bit more than a hundred authors, 
fifty eight works and six national literatures. 


‘The uncompleted Literary Encyelopaedia of the - 


early 30s comprised almost as little material on 
India. l l 
The present third edition ofthe, thirty- 
volume Great Soviet Encylopaedia includes 
more than seven hundred articles on Indian 
literatures, 610 of them dedicated to separate 
writers. The nine-volume , Concise Literary 
Encyclopaedia provides a still wider view of 
` Indian literature, presenting about a thousand 
articles on the laws of the all-Indian literary 
process, the development of certain literary 
_ common features and national literatures, on 
the representatives of classic and modern 
Indian literature and on the trends of these 
literatures. . 
The Literary Encyclopaedia paid specia 

attention to ancient Indian and Sanskrit 
. literature as well as to the recently recognised 
_ by Sahitya Akademi, Maithili, Rajastani and 
Dogri literatures. 
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"'|nternational Year of the Child : Raising Hopes 
for the Future 

The International year of the Child (TYC ) 
declared by the UN General Assembly, was 
launched on 1 January 1979. No global UN 
Conference will be held as past of this year ; 
nor will any new UN ‘Organisation be 
created. 

Instead, the purpose of the year is to- bring 
direct and effective benefits to children every- 
where and to make these . benefits durable. 
Every country has been asked to establish an 
1YC Commision to mobilise action for bene- 
fiting children—29 national commissions 
already exist. . f 

An international IYC Secretariat, with 
offices in Geneva and New York acts as 
«clearing-house” between the UN system and 
national jnitiatives. It provides background 
material on specific themes ranging from 
child abuse and neglect, drug abuse and 
problems of the handicapped to what might be 
done to raise awareness of childrens’ problems 
through development education. The 
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philosophy behind this approach is the «ach 
National Commission should establish : s own 
priorities directed at a varied target av:lieace. 
Some National Commissions have =ircady 
selected themes which will lead to ac:iv:ties 
in their countries and international and ozher 
organisations have evolved projects gezred to 
promote the welfare of children. 


Despite increased emphasis withic the 
international community on develepme-t and 
ecoromic cooperation, there remaiz: an 
appallingly large number of children—c. pecia- 
lyin the developing nations, but =lso in 
others—who lack the basic necessities -f life. 
The major legacy of the International Year 
of the Child should be intensifiec and 
permanent action to eradicate such =vils as 
child labour, child prostitution, cale of 
children, malnutrition and lack of basic àealth 
and education service. 


Source : yc Secretariat, European Cffice 
of the United Nations ( Geneva ) 1979 ‘Social 
and Labour Bulletin ILO.” 


Birth Right 

i:Tillions of children are born every year 
in the various countries of the world who have 
concenital defects and weaknesses inherited 
fror their parents. Among such handicaps 
one should particularly mention the defects of 
eye sight, hearing, muscular coordination, 
weal b-ain function and weakneses connected 
with ihe muscles, bones, nerves and reflexes. 
The: are also the predispositions to diseases 
like Pulmonary Tuberculosis, Skin diseases 
and Zpilepsy. The health, longevity and the 
psycic-pathological condition of parents 
largely determine what sort of physical and 
meraj developments will devolve on the 
of szrings. Apart from ‘these mental and physio- 
logical advantages or -shortcomings that 
child=en inherit from their progenitors we 
shoud also take into account the nurture 
that hey receive from’ their immediate or 
relazive.y distant ancestors who pass on 
affluence or penury, culture or the basic lack 
of the same, sound family traditions or the 
reverse. All these considerations react power- 
fully onthe progress or retardedness of the 
<hild-en. Good and well placed parents help 
to produce children who are likely to develop 
into Lealthy, intelligent and progressive adults. 
On tte other hand if the parents are indifferent 
in their mentaland physical make up, the 
chilczen are likely to take after them. All 
chilézen are entitled to be born into a healthy, 
intel zent) morally sound and economically 
stable social set up.° There are certain 
-progressive western countries like Sweden,” 
Finlecd and Switzerland where there are few 
impezainious and illiterate persons who marry 
and procreate children. In these countries 
children are not handicapped in various 
manners and made to face difficultes from the 
begircing of their earthly existence. They 
have in these lands what should be thebirth right 
of all children and not many of them waste 
the opportunities that they find provided to 
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them. There are other countries where 
cripples and semi-lunatics are married off, 
beggars . have large families and the human 
brain is left untouched by book knowledge or 
technological training. In such countries 
hundreds , of thousands of persons live on 
city pavements, under trees and in hutments 


which they put up with a few pieces of bautboos 


and some straw or branches of trees. They 
eat what they can pick up or die of slow starva- 
tion. The children of such families have a 
very raw time. Most of them are ill nourish- 
ed, withovt any education or prospects of 
growing up into productive citizens of civilised 
states. Had the countries in which they are 
born been devoid of all material resources, one 
might have concluded that there was no 
remedy for the wastage of human potentiality 
that was taking place, but the environment 
in which these people passed their lives in an 
useless manner was full of unused material 
resources and what was needed was govern- 
mental enterprise. If only the political heads 
of these countries would wake up to their true 
responsibilities there should be no wastage of 
man power as habitually happens in these 
states where children are born to grow up into 
non-productive burdens on the community. 
The politicians of these places make speeches 
in order to gain votes and support from their 
trusting and innocent countrymen; but do 
very little apart from making speeches. The 
figures relating to employment, earnings, 
health, literacy, living conditions, communica- 
tions etc vemain more or less, the same year 
after year, decade after decade and the people 
who hoodwink the persons who vote them into 
power never even realise how they are 
exploited and betrayed by these politically 
prevaricating imposters. What should be 
done by tbe citizens in to enlighten the people. 
about existing conditions in the economic, 
social, educational, medical and other fields, 
as well about what progress there should be 


: 


p 


inthe future year by year. If the expected 
progress is not achieved the politicians should 
be brought to task; at least they should be 
denied allsupport after their failure to ‘get 
anything done has been recorded and statisti- 
cally established. In modera democratic 
societies political representatives of the people 
have the responsibility to achieve all progress 
and development and they should be denied all 
support unless they deliver the goods. Itis 
high time that people realised that politicians 
have to fulfil certain obligations and if they ` 
did not render the service properly and well 
they should not be made to be given any political 
power by the public. 


Public Utility or ? . 
Every day while going down one of the 
main throughfares of central Calcutta 


one encounters several intensive traffic jams 
caused by drain cleaners sticking up warning 
red flags near open man holes down which 
workers go to collect cinder and other refuse 
matter from the drains which are kept clean in 
this manner. In the forties and fifties of this . 
century we had to visit the city of London and 
many other European cities on a number of 
occasions. London houses, if any thing, 
produce more cinder than the houses of 
Calcutta. Yet we never saw any drain cleaners 
in London of the type who hold. up traffic in 
this manner that the Calcutta drain sweepers 
do. Once;coming baok from a party very 
late at night and on another occasion going to 
an hotel from the London Air Port we had 
seen workers doing something of the nature of 
sweeping underground drains. But that was 
at 2.30 A. M. when there was hardly any 
traffic. We presume the big cities of Europe 
and America keep their drains clean by 
working late at night and without disturbing 
the flow of traffic in the middle of the day. 
Why the Corporation of Caleutta lets their 
sweepers choose the busiest hours of the day 
to do their work is not understood by 


a“ 
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lay people. Surely: what London or 3erlin 
workers can do, can also be done `y the 
workers of Calcutta. It they cannot there must 
be a good and convincing reason for it ard one 
shouid like to know what it is. 

Public utility services in India are curried 
on in a manner that ieaves much scope fi r im- 
provement. We may mention electric s :pply, 
telephone service, production and distri! ution 
of gas, water supply, maintenance and k: eping 
clean the roads and pavements, general conser- 
vancy work etc. as these comc to our nind. 
There are many other things which should be 
properly organised and arranged for in order 
to enable the public to enjoy the benef ts of 
modern civilised cxistence. We may m: ntion 
food and milk supply, hospital and medical 
services, education, training to impart v-rious 
skills, maintenance of law and order te. to 
name a few things. We nll know how eectric 
supply is cut off from time to time witho-:t any 
warning in various’ areas of the metr polis. 
The reasons for these stoppages are giver out 
later on as breakdown of generating mac_inery 
or some such thing but one never gets any satis- 
factory answer to one’s doubts as to wky this 
city’s power generation machinery cons antly 
breakdown, nor why proper stcps ar. not 
taken to maintain these machinery. in troper 
working order. The telephone service, 
which is mainly automatic also function ina 
greatly erratic and haphazard manner. Wrong 
numbers and engaged signals come most often 
in response to the telephone users’ effo-ts to 
secure a required cornection. Or the lines 
remain dead when one rings up some number 
or other. About gas supply the less one nakes 
any enquiries into it the better one succe: ds in 
conserving one’s normal blood pressurs and 
faith in the usefulness of public utility ser~ices, 
Water supply is not too bad in the city an 1 that 
is probably due to the fact that the peor e in- 
charge cannot interfere with the working ci the 
outflow of water from the Talla Tank nor play 
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witt the gravitational pull which determines 
that low. The roads and pavements are very 
bad.” maintained and in many places can be 
desctibed as largely nonexistent. There are 
onl afew roads like the Chowringhee and 
Pari Street where ‘cars and pedestrians can 
mot: without obstruction. The rest of the 
thorzughfares of the great city of Calcutta are 
pot ~olcs, piles of road metal, narrow and irre- 
gulezly excavated trenches, temporary kitchens 
and ved rooms of pavement dwellers, stables 
for :ray animals and everything else other than 
cleat passages for vehicular and pedestrian 
trafs. General conservancy also is elemen- 
tury or non existent. There used to be days in 
the rest, about twentyfive or thirty years ago, 
whe- Calcutta Streets used to be swept, cleaned 
and washed by specially employed men, But 
thos= days are gone and the hydrants no longer 
func=on for that sort of purpose. The munici- 
pal <=xes donot appear to have been reduced 
nor zae number of employees of the Calcutta 
Corzoration cut down. But the city’s: publie 
amec:ties are not maintained as they used to be 
in the past. Food adulteration, watering of 
milk >y milk vendors and other evil practices 
cont-2ue to remain a menace to public health 
and =e various efforts made by the corporation 
ha ʻe aot yielded any proper results. The prices 
peid zy che public for edibles and othor nece- 
ssarir.. of life are quite high but the quality of 
the commodities that are obtained by the 
buye~. caanot be called good in an unqualified 
manc-r. The city’s hospitals and other medical 
servi:-s are inadequate and many necessary 
medicines remain unobtainable. Some people 
comp-iin that these remain stocked by black 
markst dealers. 
not slways available to people of limited 
meari. Civic amenities are not properly made 
availble to the citizens 
politzcal field the people who acquire power 
and y-estige by making promises to the public, 
dono: de even halt of what they promise to do 


$ 


Physicians and surgeons are 


and here, as in the. 
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when they approach the voters for support. 
There is also the matter of corruption. There 
are many people who engage in corrupt 
practices after they acquire power and position. 
The public should watch the activities of the 
people whom they empower with authority and 
take steps to prevent them from misusing their 
powers. Bribery, corruption and other evils 
that creep into the social organisation, have to 
be stopped by public watchfulness .and preven- 
tive action. While voting for candidates the 
voters should look into the moral background 
of the persons who ask for their support. A 
little enquiry should reveal what kind of 
people the candidates are and what one may 
expect from them. Quite often votes are 
secured by unfair inducement and people who 
indulge in such practice arè obviously not such 
as would work for social welfare. 

Voting being no sure index of public 
support majority votes secured by a particular 
person does not necessarily indicate that the 
person receving a lot of votes is a highly popu- 
lar and publicly trusted person. Quite often 
such majority earners are criticised by the man 
in the strect as a political trickster of uncertain 
reliability. Thus governments may be consti- 
tuted by persons who secure many votes but 
lack the trust of the general public. And natu- 
rally the public .donot expect much from such 
governments. The public slowly but surely get 
used to the idea that governments would come 
and go as a mstter of political manipulations 
once which the people have no control and the 


“public will have to tolerate all that as a matter 


of the citizen’s normal political hazard and 


constitutional inevitability. 


The people are usually more knowledgeable 
and well informed about matters connected 
with social well being and progress in the fields 
of science and culture than the Government 
Departments which officially and legally deai 


- with such matters ; but the public cannot do 


much about it in so far as they have no organi- 


< 
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sation or funds which there must be if any 
‘plans have to be given material shape. So 
governments always have plans and pro- 
grammes which require to be carried out but 
never are at least in total. Children are born, 
they grow up and die of old age without ever 
being properly educated, trained, housed or 
„enabled to achievé any ideals of human deve- 
lopment which are always there but remain for 
ever unrealised. The children of destitutes 
learn to beg even before they ean proparly 
walk and this sort of waste of human potentia- 
lity continues for the reason that no politicians 
-ever whole heartedly try to put a stop to it. 
But the politicians and their parties carry on 
their propaganda which really remain useless 
talk. 
-Hc w the Nations Consider Conditions in Other 
Countries 
It all depends on the contacts and connec- 
tlons that grow between the nations. Also on 
the relations that develop: between oth:r 
nations which affect the economie, political 
.and military standing of the different nations. 
Trade and commerce may create such bonds 
between nations as make'them take a deep and 
‘serious interest in the internal’ and external 
-developments that may take place in the territo- 
ries of the respective nations. For example a 
nation may rely extensively on the supply of 
various materials on other countries. Such as 
Coal, Oil, Cotton, Iron and Steel etc. etc. The 
steady supply of which is essential for maintai- 
ning the stability of the economy of a conntry, 
‘have to be secured regularly. Any disturbanee 
in the countries which supply these goods 
‘would thus affect the wellbeing of the receiving 
countries. For instance if Britain connot obtain 
-oil from America, cotton from Egypt or Mica 
-and Shellac from India British economy will 
receive a shock that will be quite serious. 
Japan similarly depends on foreign supplies of 
Iron Ore, Cotton and various other raw mate- 
tials which she must secure of suffer great loss 
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and general upset in her trade, commence and 
economic stability. India has to secure yuanti- 
ties of mineral oil, long staple cotton, —ailitary 
equipment and supplies from foreign ccuntries. 
These essential connections and economic 
interdependence ‘create international bonds 
which have to be maintained in smootk opera- 
tion in order to keep the world economic 
balance healthy and steady. Economic Lalance 
will largely depend on circumstances wich are 
not economic but are political, relig:cus or 
arrive out of the blue, so to speak. O* course 
deeper enquiry often unravel mystries which 
surround inexplicable happenings and we dis- 
cover causes which initially were totslly un- 


-known. One may find forces acting ecretly 


which reveal monarchical, commun tic or 
Tevolutionary influences in action. Or these 
may be elements which have their oʻigin in 
intrigue and the desire of one state tz create 
disorder and discord in the econoxry and 
politics of another state. Thus a grea’ power 
may interfere with money and other rzsources 
to prevent political upheavals in anotk:r state 
for no reason other than their dislike end dis- 
approval of the activities of the so called 
progressive forces. These forces do noz always 
act in a clear cut self revealing manner. They 
may comouflage their true character in <6 garb 
of anti-monarchical religious fanaticism as we 
have found in certain countries ~scently. 
Racism, Pan Islamism etc. never quite Jie out. 
Like insidious poisons they reappear -n diffe- 
rent shapes and forms again and aga:n to be 
fought and put down by the rationalism that is 
for ever ready to actively assist the; growth of 
liberty, equality and fraternity in human 
societies. The Persian Mullah Khoreini is 
certainly not a progressive leader of Persian 
Youth. He is some sort of astooge of some 
international bodies whose origin and nature 
are not yet clearly known to us. The c:.onomy 
and politics of Persia are not clearly p aced in 
any manner in this game oi fanaticist. The 
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USA cnnnot suddenly become champions of 
monarchism nor a mad mullah of obvious 
Islamic stature an eventual preacher of 
communism. 
Status Quo 

Status Quo stands for the currently existing 
order of things political and ‘economic, 
Maintenance of Status Quo would therefore 
mean not having any substantive changes in the 
political or economic conditions’ as found to 
prevail at the particular time by reference to 
which the term Status Quo is used. For ins- 
tance at the moment Status Quo does not mean 
peaceful coexistence of all peoples in all parts 
of the world. There are political disquiet and 
economic instability in many places and certain 
forces are quite active in various fields to effect 
changes with a view to achieve their own objec- 
tives. Maintaining Status Quo would mean 
neither forcing any issues at any place nor free- 
zing matters by use of any out of the ordinary 
pressures or international force majeur. Let 
things go on as they are doing and do nothing 
which was not being done at that time would 
be maintaining Status Quo. Recently Mr. 
Jeng Hsiao-Ping, Vice-Premier of the Peoples 
Republic of China has said in Washington that 
China had no immediate plans for reabsorbing 
the Jaipei area. But things were not very 
happy in Vietnam and the Chinese leader 
thought that Russian activities there were crea- 
ting conditions which were ‘likely to encourage 
warlike adventures in the area. He even hinted 


-that China could not remain totally uncon- 
-cerned while all this was going on.. In other 


‘parts of tae world, though matters were not 


-utterly peaceful nor agreeable for the local 
‘people, aggressive moves were not noticed nor 


‘large scale. 


were foreign instigators active with any objec-, 


tives that might lead to breach of peace ona 
In Rhodesia for example, the 
white settlers were getting reconciled to the 
idea that they would have to live in a black 
majority country in the very near future, In 
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India Pakistan’s efforts to manufacture nuclear- 
weapons were causing concern. India is quite: 
capable of turning out atomic weapons ; but. 
she had always declared that she would not 
make any warlike use of her knowledge and 
organisation in that sort of manner. But 
recent developments have shaken her faith in: 
the ideal of “Atom for Peace” Mr. Vajpayee, 
India’s External Affairs Minister, said recently 
that India is committed to the policy of peace- 
ful use of nuclear power and if she does. 
arrange to explode any nuclear device in 
connection with her organisation to use nuclear- 
power for peaceful purposes, the world should 
know that such explosions had no military aims. 
or ideas behind them. We also think that: 
India was not arranging to develop her ability 
to manufacture nuclear weapons for the reason. 
that Pakistan was beginning to play with 
atoms, and Pakistan never did anything with- 
out a military purpose. And all her martial. 
efforts eventually had India as their target. 
India’s only other unfriendly neighbour is the 
People’s Republic of China which country also 
has developed and manufactured nuclear 
weapons. In these circumtances how India. 
was going to remain non-nuclear in the 
military sphere ‘is a question’ which military 
experts will find difficult to answer. 

Victoria Ocampo ' 

Victoria Ocampo the famous - writer of 
Argentine died recently in her home country. 
She was eightyeight years old at the time of 
her departure from this world. Victoria. 
Ocampo was a great admirer of Rabindranath 
Tagore and she introduced Tagore’s art and 
literature to the Spanish speaking peoples of 
South America. Tagore had met her in South 
Amcrica when he was going to Peru and 
fell seriously illon his way to that country. 
Victoria Ocampo took Tagore to her country 
house and nursed him back to health.’ In 1930: 


when Tagore was in Paris Victoria Ocampo 


came .over from Argentine to meet him, 


b 


‘at the time he was 
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“Tagore gave her a Bengali name Bijaya which 


in meaning is similar to Victoria. She, Victoria 


--Ocampo, was a very erudite scholar and excel- 


lent writer in Spanish. Visva-Bharati Univer- 


sity had recognised her merit by conferring the 


“title of Desikottama on her. 
Adolph Dubs 
‘Adolph Dubs was American ambassador to 
-Afghanistan. He was killed on the 14th 


- February after being captured by lawless’ extre- 


mists. Mr. Dubs was about sixty years of age 


-had a brilliant service record in the U.S. 
Foreign Service, having served as Resident 


. "Officer in Kulmbach, Germany, in the U. S. 


` tion. 


‘Embassy in Monrovia, Liberia and the 
American Embassy in Ottawa, Canada. He 
-also served in Moscow and at the National 
War College in Washington. He has been des- 
-eribed by President Carter as one of America’s 


-ablest public servants. Among his other assi- 
-gnments one should mention his 
-grade and other places. 

- Ayatulla Ruhollah Khomeini’s Activities 


work in Bel- 


Persia’s dictator Ayatulla Ruhollah 
Khomeini appears to haue lapsed back into the 
barbarities of the middle ages with a ven- 
~geance. He has hanged many top ranking 
-generals who were subjected to mock trials by 
extraordinary Islamic Courts and their proper- 
ties were confiscated after their trial and execu- 
In Tabriz many people were shot down 
but it did not clearly transpire who shot whom. 
In any case the Islamic revolution has not at 
all been very religious. Rather one could see 
in it the hand of fierc: partisanship and sadistic 


-expression of the worst type of intrigue and 


conspiracy. Some saw the hand of Moscow in 


` these murders and revolutionary activities, but 


the mad mullah 
The 


one could hardly associate 
Khomeini with Kropotkin and Lenin. 


‘Shah of Persia was supposed to be an autocrat 
-and a tyrant. 


can not be des- 
superior. What 


But Khomeini 
cribed as anything much 


murdered and he' 
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public good his actions may achieve is a highly’ 
conjectural issue. 
Happenings in the Islamic Republic 

What goes on in the Islamic Reputlic of 
Pakistan has little to do with Islam or with any 
religion for all that matters. In fact it i party 
politics at its murderours worst. Certain Jersons, 
among whom Zulfikar Ali Bhutto is tk> main 
unwanted person must be removed frcm the 
political stage ; if necessary from this es-th, so 
that it may be smooth sailing for those who 
remain as autocrats of the military government 
of Pakistan. The following extsacts from the 
news columns ofa daily paper give clear 


picture of what is going on in the theocra s state, 


“Islamabad, Feb.4 (Reuter) Hund: 2ds fof 
people were arrested and hundreds mors went 
underground to-day as police and soldiers 


` swooped on supporters of condemned ex-pre- 


mier Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 

“Officials of his Pakistan People Party (PPP) 
were seized in their beds during extensive house 
raids by the security forces. 

‘Pakistan’s army ruler, General Mahammad 
Zia-ul-Haq ordered the arrests to cru:a any 
show of dissent when the Supreme Cou- deli- 
vers its verdict on whether Bhutto shold be 
sent to the gallows.” 

Lawyers Fight in Lahore High Court 

*Rawal-Pindi, Feb. 9 (Reuter) Ten Izwyers 
were injured when pandemonum broke out at 
a meeting of the Lahore High Court Bar Asso- 
ciation after an argument over the tite of 
former Premier Z. A. Bhutto....., The meeting 
was called by supporters of Mr. Bhutt: who 
wanted to pass a resolution, calling for the 
release from jail of Mr. Bhutto, whose death 
sentence was confirmed by the Supreme Court 
on Tuesday......... 

“Mr. Bhutto, meanwhile is a sick man now 
who by humanitarian standards should =< in a 
hospital instead of in prison awating hanzing... 
China Invades Vietnam 

China’s Tanks, planes and infantry rma- 
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tions invaded Vietnam on the I7th of February. 
‘The Chinese crossed into Vietnam along the 
who-e length of the border between China and 
Vietaam. The attack began when Chinese long 
range artillery began to fire on towns, villages 
and densely populated areas in order to get the 
patk cleared for armour and troops to go 
quickly far into Vietnam territory. The Viet- 
nanese claimed that- they made successful 
counter attacks and killed hundreds of invading 
Chinese soldiers. China claims to have about 
ten divisions of soldiers in the area. The 


soldiers are all of crack regiments, They are - 


sup orted by large forces of fighter planes and 
acc: mpanied by tanks, armoured cats and all 

_ othar modern equipment for swift advance into 
wel defended enemy territory. The Vietnamese 
alsc are also well armed and have proper 
defences which the Chinese will not find very 
eas: to break through. 


Use of Nuclear Power for Peaceful Purposes 
Many things which hunians use for killing 
fellow human beings or for destroying large 
structures are also used for rendering help to 
people. Thatis to say that many things have 
a warlike purpose as well as very useful pur- 


poses too. 
dov-n enemies, they were also used for killing 
wilc animals, robbers and the same sort of 
shavp edged implements were used for digging 
wells, ploughing fields harvesting crops and for 
assisting carpenters, masons, barbers and many 
other types of workers. Gun powder, dyna 


When swords were used for cutting 
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mite and other explosives always had their war 
like purpose as well as their use in mining, 
earth cutting, road building. tunnéling and 
other peaceful uses. Now that atomic weapons. 
have been made and also used for mass killing 
and destruction the same energy has also been 
used for power generation and other work. 
which may be called life giving as opposed to 
what should be named destructive. Some 
countries which have many nuclear weapons. 
have also their nuclear power plants and many 
others including India are progressively taking 

up the construction of plants for the use of 
atom for peace. Among such countries some 

may think of utilising their nuclear resources 

for a warlike purpose °nd they may also try to 
keep things secret in order to have their atomic 
weapons as surprise packets for their adversa- 

ries. But those who know the ins and.outs of 
the manufacture of nuclear weapons do not 
think that a nation can manufacture atomic 

weapons secretly. The economic infrastruc- 


ture that will have to be set up in order to be ` 


` 


v 


\ 


able to fabricate the nuclear weapons will show _ 


up clearly whether any weapons are being 
made. It is therefore unlikely that any nation 
will try to manufacture any nuclear weapons 
secretly. There have been some talk about. 
nuclear explosions for scientific purposes and 
whether such explosions have to be arranged: 
as necessary experiments. Our scientists think 
that such explosions may be necessary and that 
they shouid have the right to arrange such 
blasts. ‘ ‘ 
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age BO -MAN=WHY 60 VERY. INTELLIGENT Pa a Eg 


` CCA NEURO-PHYSIOLOGICAL INVETIGATION’) Seat 
| SANTOSH KUMAR DE. os 
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“Mas is the- most ‘intelligent . being in the 
animal world, - ‘Has. -anyone ever thought over 
why there is so vast. difference in. intelligence i in 


human and animal world cor has, taken thi asd | 
matter of, course, 2 2 This isa, „question which i is. 


very difficult, to. ANSWET.,. sather, a. problem that 


puzzles physiologists... evolutionists. and biolo- 
gists. We. generally: answer., the. question, if : 
ever put to us, in a very short and simple. way . 
_ by saying, 
enormously developed brain’ that:we find today. 4 


“by dint of brain power”. The 


in homosapieas ‘was. det ‘surely § bécun@ in the 
prehistoric 


brain in Pithecanthropus man was \very--smnall, 


So he was called smail-hrairied man. 


Observing the course “of evolution, Dr. 
anthropology, 
Penselvania University, America has pointed — 


Loran Eislie, professor “of: 


out that casting off.the slowgh ‘of the age-old 
ddimal lifes of: millions «of years slowly ‘and 
iniperceptively « l 


is'this-~his brain power’ developed: i go'Quickly 


cetaceaiis” : (Whales; - dolphins;. propòises- etc) 


and stood ‘erectas panin his: aed means £ 


K aE a 


(language is ours}. oe: 
- Prof. :- ‘Fislie: further said 


being. from a different. world artificially changed 
the genetic code of: man; So man has got his 
intelligence, memory, energy to work and 
aptitude for arts and technology. (Again, 
language is ours ). - 
. Disearding | the - 
BRN er 


theory of imaginary 


transplantation of genetic. wade del. us come to 


then others who, have, not the samc. 
Season — for: such enia ig that £ nerally, 
omen of. ‘genius 


human Béitigs.” “Phe. quantity. of- 


“pas man come odt? “But'óne ' 
cxcepticf i is marked:in: this evolution: and -that =: 
` animals and humans, they:came-to.kncw that 
that-one’ ‘day. he. left.far behind all. his “rélatives, *- 
‘-generally 3 pounds, and ‘its:dimensian: . 


‘that. this was - 
possible: ‘because: some. unknown -intelligent - 


EA 
A EE A Or 


cah panan 


stern and, real _facts., Man is’. the most 
intelligent ‘being—there, is no doubt zaout it. 
Common people think that he who has = bigger 
quantity of brain in his skull į is. more intelligent 3 
The, 


` big-headéd' that i is ` 
brachycephalic as Dri ” inate, me Her: is a 
illustration which ‘brings. ‘to naught the’ old 


assurances of the phrenologisis and. of certain | 
‘Biologists;i-according. to which.: «genius. ise the 
-prerogative - of ; 
”-ourse; there is-no dearth of smajlsheac2d men 
and it was lesser stilkin® ‘Adstralopithecus man." 


ithe dolichocephale:. } Of 
of genius. OT 
At first, scientists believed, the- Ak 
co-relation between the quantity.,.of „Ogan, and 
intelligence. So, to find out,the;tm h,they 
weighed the quantity of brain of mampzals like 
whales, elephants, dolphins, ‘chimps; ea7s,.;sajs 
etc: and compared. the same -with . human 
‘Brain. èal eono WD ee Fen 
-~ After: weighing the eineilaceet aie oh 
the weight ‘of human‘ brain is.32 to. 55 .azs, . 
within ; 
‘the skull is 15 to 16 C. M.. ‘Here we must keep - 


` in mind that-the weight of the brain of yomen.: 
-is slightly less than that of- the- male; 


-Uu wase 
found -that atleast to some. degree, menial: 
capacity is- proportional to brain size. Eut that 
is: potail. Brain weight and: inteligence - 
increase from rat to rabbit to cat to chimp ic 
human. But there are mammalian brair: much 
Jarger than the human brdin—like the brains of.. 
whales, ae and elephants, Whales speci- 
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Stijpa:, therefore, 
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ally -ctland out when mammalian brains are 
comipered ‘by gross weight. For example, ‘a 
sperm whale brain weighs 19 6 .pounds, that is- 
more than six times the three-pound human 
brain and 20,000 times more than the 0.0009 
pourcs mouse brain ; for mouse brain weighs 
0. code pounds. Similarly the elephant | braia 


weighs much more than human ‘brain. The 


premise. was therefore” wrong. So, scientists 


were : forced to conclude that mere ‘weight and 


size of the ‘brain was nothing ; ; if we try to 
meastre ‘intelligence by it we will arrive at a 
wrong onclusion and shall have to admit that 
the ‘whale and the elephant are the most intelli- 
gent "animals. But is it really so? Prof. 
warned, “Clearly, ‘mere 


< animal's 
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weight of brain cantell us little about an 
‘mental capacities, for otherwise an 
elephant would be more than three times ‘as 
intelligent as men and a Rorqual ( fin whale )- 


“would ‘have an unheard of I. Q. “( See E. J. 


Slijper, Whales ) 

So, scientists again began to scratch, their 
brain to. get out of this quagmire of fallacy. 
Now, they said, mere -brain .weight/size " is 
nothing: That will not help us solve the 
problem. The proportion of the brain weight/ 
size to the entire body of the mammals must be 
scrutinized. The secret lies therein. So- they 
found out the comparative weights—brain and 


’ body as follows : — 


efe Sperm whale... esise „Beain weight. ene 0.03 /af body weight 
Be ‚Blue whale... EEEE A an vase. 005% OF body Weight 
Sa ga Vas "(fri ody weight» 300.200 pound) 

T3. Blephant.....2:. sesaeeanecneceeanee “bet ebecanecionasegceveeest 0.12% $ 
* Me RAP nas aana eae EA E INE 05% a2 


sesaosan LZZTETETEETI 


Bdge by this standard, it is seen chat 
human. brain weight in comparison. with its- 
‘bods «weight is the highest, for, human brain 


-weig=3 - 1.8%: in comparison with 
‘weight 165 pounds, Scientists now ejaculated, 
euteka—at last we have found out the secret, 


. ‘But this was a short-lived joy ; for very-soon it 


was found that comparative weights/brain and 
body. were not decisive. The secret ‘lies some- 
whese- else. The real cause of intelligence 
of ‘iamans- is sot |in- the comparative 
‘weights. Many scientists refused to’ ‘accept: the 
theary. Itis a mere fallacy. A crow sits ona’ 
ripe - palm fruit tree and the palm- fruit falls 
dows, it does not medn that the palm fruit fell 
‘dowr.: due‘ to body-weight of the crow. The 


interpretation of the brain-weight vs intelligence: 


its body © 





relation i is aoe as. o apananta as the bria weights l 


percéntage' of the total body- weight. The 


theóry is. quite, logical but it is partly correct; 
and it completely broke down. when, some 


scientists weighed the brain of the Capuchin . 


monkey of south Aniérica. They found “that 
its brain weighed. 5.7% -o° its total body. 
weight—over 200% more than the human brain- 
‘weight/body-weight ratio. That will mean’ the 
little monkey 
human-beings. Even a‘crackpot will not'be- 
lieve it. 
causes which scientists: thought to’ be the: 
correct diagnosis are now proved invalid. - * 

Another cause viz, the ratio of brain-stem, 
or frontal lobe weight seemed at first more. 
valid, but soon it too turned out to be. ineffec- 


So, now, it is ‘seen that the first two. . 


A 


is 200% more intelligent than, 


ye 
~. 


Sr | creates, at both 


MAN—WHY SO VERY INTELLIGENT 


tive in explaintng the superiority of human 
intelligence. So scientists again began to think 
-over the whole, matter anew. 
To know the secret we. have to probe dep 
in ‘the matter. -:Wé have to examine the 
-different parts of the brain. The work of brain, 
we have come to know much in. recent years, 
„still there is a large area, the work of which is 
unknown to us. Even today we do not know 
precisely. the relationship of, mental activity 
‘with brain, though we know this much that 
„brain enables a man to think, reascn, plan and 
feel. It perceives, remembers, integrates and 
conscious and unconscious 
levels. Yet the relationship between brain and 
mind is not’ clearly mapped out ‘and leaves 
much that i is unsolved and mysterious. ` “Many 
brain physiologists have discussed and written 
about the function of the brain, ‘and hundreds 
of their articles have been published in scienti- 
“fic journals, but ` these are invariably abstruce 
' and meant only. for special sts. To us,” it 
_ seems of all these what Drs.’ Robert L. ‘Kuhn, 
Lawrence Kruger and Kathrian Wirz of 
` California University, Los Angels have ‘written 
are comparatively easy. So in this article we 
shall take Bi from their writings át 
“random. ` ae 


- So'far that wé have discussed reveals that ` 


-the entire brain ‘is not ‘responsible ` for 
consciousness, personality and intelligénce, It 
is primarily the cortex: ` To have a clear idea 

_of the physiological brain, we shall have to 
tefresh our memory about the different parts of 
the brain first. These different parts are :—1 ) 
Cerebrum or fore-brain, often regarded -ds the 
brain ` proper, is by far the largest part of the 

‘brain. (2) Cerebellum or hind-brain, lies at 
‘the lower part -‘of the skull. (3) Pons—a 
bundle of ‘nerve fibres. 4) The brain ‘stem, 

including the medulla oblongata. : 


ry 


“The Cerebrum is again divided into two 
hemispheres. Its outer parts are the cerebral 
cortex, thalmus and hypo-thalmus. The ‘brain 


- volume. 
_-2,000th, part of-an inch 
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stem is the source of excitements and errot ions, 
as it is the extension and upper. termina of the 


; spinal cord.. os 


Now, the seat of the baini is:on, the spinal 
cord. This brain is a mass of nerve cels (grey 
‘matter ) and nerve fibres ( white matter } made 
up of associative neurons about two trousand 
crores in number. The neurons here are con- 
. voluted (folded . and furrowed ) in - order to 
.compact' alarge surface area, intc a small 
The longest of these; neurons ‘s about 
in diameter. In the 
adult it weighs 34 to 4 pounds,:the mele brain 
. being slightly heavier than. the female. The 


_ brain grows rapidly up to the fifth yea: of ife, 


generally ceases to grow at about the age of 20 
and with, advancing years actually loses weight. 
The knowledge of this much, of: . phys. ological 


brain is necessary to’ understand what 
follows.: k ne hin dae f 

. „Manis the highest and bat product. of 
‚evolution, and his., brain..isa wonderful 


mechanism. .The cerebrum i As divided into two 
hemespheres ( already mentioned ). Its outer 
Sheli or cerebral cortex, about 1/6th ì inch thick, 
is a, ‘solid mass of grey matter, . This’ cortex or 
the outer shell looks like the bark ofa tree ‘or 
the rind of a fruit. On examining the cerebral 
cortex of seven. ` classes of cetaceans (whales, 
elephants, dolphins etc ) it has been foznd ‘that 
man’ s cerebral cortex with the intrinsic cortex 
is the biggest. . Is this then the cause cf man’s 
superior intelligence ? It „is so but with a 
proviso. The ratio of the intrinsic ` cortex to 


the cerebral cortex is crucial which must always 


‘be maintained. If the ratio. reverses, there will 


“be disorder in thë brain, just as if there be a 


large number of local stations. that will jam the 
main station. ‘So it is the ratio. ( percentage ) 
„of the intrinsic cortex to the total ccrtex ( as 
well as the total amount of the intrinsic cortex) 
‘which i is. crucial.” a ‘ 

So, now, ‘scientists ` examined, the. “ratio 
( percentage. ) of the intrinsic cortex, a. ‘total 


hs Pp ee 
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coit and they saw the percentage was tough- 
ly 10°% in the rat, 50% in the cat, 70% in the 
thodizey,'and'95%, irman. So’ now it seemed 
that -atelligénce depends’ ‘largely on this ratio, 
‘afd shisiratio is the highest in mat. © No. This 
t may tbe’ ‘one ‘of the“ causes ‘but ‘aot the only 
cuise e R m3 

‘+E =, Lawrence Kruger: in a discussion“ like 
* this ays that ‘intelligence-does not depend only 


‘on tte catio ‘of the intrinsic cortex to’ the total 


ba, 


“~coite. «It depends also ‘on the thinness of the 


‘careb-al = cortex... Another new cause! He 


“futher says that the crucial‘top‘layer ‘of the 


‘cerebral cortex—the molecular layer—is 


“exteaordiaarily ‘thick’ 'in cetaceans ( 350- “500: 


One micton=1/1000th part of ote 
that of 


mictons ; 
‘miler eter ), that is more ‘than double 


‘cUmparable animals and ‘in the range as man. 


b 


Waat is molecular layer? It has ‘been 
expläzned' by Dr. Kruger as,~“The ‘molecular 
layër—ťčonsisting ‘largely ~of dendrites—is ‘a 
kéy‘ +» intelligence. It wot ‘only ` ‘enables 
massi. e intet-communications between neurons 
but’ also generates extra-cellular electric fields 
q BEG waves } which imay ba intimately involv. 


l edí ia ite mechanism of thought.” 


Anothér _ physiologist says intelligence 
` depecds on small neuronal density ( 7 7 ,000 per 
` cc of zortex’) ‘and on the largeness of ‘neurons. 
But tre argument dots not seem ‘to be cogent ; 


’ fót Dr. J. C. Lilly ‘in his “Man and Dolphin” 


‘Seérhs to be a mystery. “So, 


‘salys,—‘*Under a microscope, the density of 
nerve cells ( of the bottlenosed dolphin’) seems 
"comparable to that'in the human brain. The 
‘cortex of the’ dolphin brain i is ` richer in folds 
and cher structures than the equivalent part 
‘of the human brain.” 

Str; why man ‘is so very. intelligent 7 It 
after’ Schitinizing 
and arguments of the 
regarding ` the 


opinions 
and biologists 


diffèrent 
physi=logists 


superiority of intelligence of all animals from ` 


eti¢ems ‘to humatis we torie to the: ‘following 
conclusion :— j 


2) 
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Tatelligenee sade on een cia 
On the ratio of total brain weight to Body 
- ‘surface area'on brainstem 


‘On the sizé of the cerebral cortex.’ 


. cerebral cortex. 
On the small neuronal density and on the 
, largeness of neurons. 
‘On:the thinness of the toplayer of the 
cerebral cortex. f . 
‘These arguments may- not be flawless 
’ altogether and there may be some exceptions to 
them, still scientists: rely on these, and they say 
` these are the causes of intelligence: 

But very recently Dr. Kruger has found out 
another cause, which he says, makes this vast 
difference between the animal brain and the 
human mind. This is Dr. Krugers personal 


_ opinion, ‘and he maintains this opinion which i is 


the result of his painstaking research. He say, 


_to understand. his theory, one must éxamine the , 
microscopic appearance of cerebral cortex. 


if 
one examines, one will see that the cell bodies 
of the billions of. neurons are horizontally 
arranged ‘in six different layers, called 
“‘Laminars.”’ These laminars are well strarifi- 
ed. As mammals increase in mental capacity 
from rabbit to cat to chimp to man, there isa 
general tendency for these laminars to become 
more stratified and more distinct., Inhis own 
_Words,—“Each laminar, seen in. the 
microscopic cross section as a ‘layer’, is actual- 
ly a ‘layered sheet: "each ‘one | ‘Tupning 
parallel to the cortical surface at its own-speci- 
fied depth. The.accepted system classifies six 
such layers. “However, i in man there has been 


disagreement as to how many layers, sublayers 


etc there are in any: given cortical locus.” 

Dr. Kruger ‘says that ‘under * an’ electron 
microscope he has found that the laminars of 
‘human brain aré well stratified and distinct but 
‘the laminars of monkey’ aré not so ‘well stratifi- 
‘ed. The laminars of cétacean | are ‘nok very 
distinct: So hehas concluded,—“If we are 


On.the ratio of the intrinsic cortex to the 


eh 
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not 


ae 

forced to choose the criteria of  g¢édtest 
televance to intellectual development, the ‘mére 
fact that three mammalian orders [ Cetdcean, 
Primates and‘ Proboscides `- (elephants ) ] 
presumably develop extensive ‘association’ 
cortex would seem to suggest that the degtee 
of laminar differentiation is the most evident 
characteristic that can be claimed for superiori- 
ty'in the human brain.” 

''.So, now we‘come to know finally that 
manis very ‘intelligent only for these weil- 
arranged and stratified Jaminars which are 
absent in animals. 

Doubts and misgivings 

to other animals ( other things being equal ) 
only for this laminar difference ? Why should 
laminar differentiation make such 2 spectacular 
difference in mental output of rather similar 
brains ? ?° To this Dr. Kruger replies, ~ “Of 
course, there are good reasons. ` Order con- 
tains more information than disorder. Further 
more, the interaction among cortical neurons— 
-especially what is called ‘lateral inhibitions’ —is 
made easier by the neurons ‘situated next io 
gach. other i in rows or laminars.”’ 


‘No fundamental dirine 

Scientists have minutely examined medula, 
‚pons, mid-brain, cerebral. hemispheres, 
thalmus, cerebellum etc of humans and., their 
relatives L e. cetaceans and, say that all 
çomponents are found in human and animal 
brains. There is no fundamental difference. 
Whatever, there is in human brain is also i jin 
the animal ‘brain except Jaminar differentia- 
tion, ' The electron microscope has enabled 
neuro-anatomists to look at brain ` detalis of 
one millionth part of an inch, and they ‘have 
‘found no fundamental difference between 
‘heiman ‘brain and animal ‘brain. Man ids 
© any strange ‘biochemical action—every 
‘Characteristic of the human brain is éasily 
found in all other mammalian brains. 


vig CEU Uae 


_MAN-WHY SO. VERY INTELLIGENT 


' Ail information in every nervous 


Why should humans be mentally superior . 


Hats H 


One ‘eversight ` 

makes this vast  diTerence * 
Physiologists again began to thin: over. 
Suddenly they realised one oversight : ~he brain 
worked by. continuous electro-chemica. activity. 
So electro- -physiological study should Ee under- 
taken to see whether there is any diffe-ence. 
` Soon a study was made and the cor parative 
physiological studies showed a comple.z identity 
of neurological mechanisms among all creatures. 
sy:tem wae 
found to be transmitted by the same s:quence« 
and trains of nerve impulses. Informztion in 
all brains was found to be simply the presence 
or absence of a weak ( one-tenth volt ) electro- 
chemical discharge. Electrical ‘wave form’ was 
recorded by locally implanted electrodes or 
humans and cetaceans, and then'displ-yed on 
an ‘oscilloscope. One such study ty Dr. L. 
Kuhn is given here for information. 
: “The electrical brain patterns (EEC waves) 
seen in the. human brain during lert and 
relaxed mental states were pz-actically 
indistinguishable from the similar EES waves 


Į hen what 


in animal brains during similar mental 
states.” | l f 
‘Why man so seperior ? 
All researches regarding the causes of 
superior intelligence of humans that we have 


discussed above reveal that human brain is no: 
enormously: ‘superior te animal braia—either 
id nature or in structure. All brain research— 
‘anatomy, biochemistry, electro-phyziology— 
emphatically asserts that the human brain is 
just barely Superior to the chimp brain, where- 
‘as the chimp brain is substantially su-erior to 
the rat braia. There is no cavernous d fference. 
How is it then that this slim superiorit, of the 
human brain makes man so very super or to al! 
animals? Why human mind, inspite of the 
small difference, is enormously superic> ia ovt- 
‘putto animal brains. Why is the self-conscic- 
us human mind supreme beyond m zasure-- 


, out ofa ‘big atom’. 
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unequivocally distinct and irrevocably dis- 
associated from the stereotyped behaviour of 
animais? Why are highest mental abilities the 
prerogatives. -of man and man alone? This 
questicn puzzles also an eminent mathematician 
and pkilosopher, J. W. N. ‘Sullivan who says.— 

“A great gulf separated even the lowest races 
of markind from the highest living animals.” 


Nc scientist can give any cogent reason why _ 


inspite of very small difference, humas brain is 
superior to any cetacan brain. Man is 
superior to any anima) in intelligence, 
knowl dge and wisdom. Hé can think of the 
past, present and future, and can forestall 
himsel? against coming danger, He can con- 
ceive cf truth, beauty and goodness. He can 
take pleasure in music, painting and various 
arts. He posseses the awareness of ecstasy, the 
esstas of love, the love of beauty, the beauty 
of accomplishment, the accomplishment of 
inspiration, the creativity of wisdom, the 
wisdom of humility’ and the humility of 
knowledge. He has set ' foot. on tho moon 
and expects to land on Mars in the ‘near 
future, and perhaps will reach distant 
planes and satellites in the next’ cen- 
tury. All this has been possible for his supe- 
rior intelligence. But physiologists say, the 
difference in brain mechanism of humans and 
- animels is very small, and the.human brain is 
just barely superior to animal brain. The only 
differ:nce :isin the laminar differentiation. 
- But why there should bea spectacular 
difference in intelligence ? How this is possible 
. if human brain is not enormously superior to 
animal brain ? How such small difference can 
make humans so uncommon? Or small 
difference should net be overlooked merely 
because small. The whole big banian tree lies 
. concealed in the’ tiny seed. This universe, 
according to some scientists, has been created 
Is it like that? Many 
„scientists keep mum. One scientist: has tried 
.¢o explain the wonder with the analogy of 
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atomic explosion. Uranium atom. is very tiny’ 
but it gives out unheard of energy when it & 
exploded with hydrogen bombardment. ~ His- 
words are;— 

“An analogy to the critical! mass jadi for 
atomic fission in which a precise amount and 
Tatio of Uranium-235 transforms a few seem— 
ingly inert pounds of uranium into an atomic 
explosion. In the analogy, the materialist 
presumes that only in man is the amount and 
ratio of intrinsic cerebral cortex, sufficiently 
large to reach ‘critical _mass’—and therefore 
only in man dose the resultant . psychological: 
explosion of self-consciousness l and creative 
intellect occur.” : 

Investigation is stil] going ‘on to find out 


that particular component ( if any) which lies. 
concealed in the human brain, and makes this. 


vast difference but is not to be found in animal 
brain ; but it has not yet been successful, 
One religious minded scientist. śays 
must be something ‘son-physical’ in human 
brain ‘that makes this vast difference.’ But 
what i is that non-physical, he has not explained. 


there 


Ts it the grace of the Almighty Father ‘who- 


created man in His own image ? Physiologists 
cannot comprehend the precise un-uniformity 
between human brain and animal brain but the 
resultant -mental activities ‘are so radically 
different in every area of comparison: 


Our firm belief is that, the human brain 


possesses something extraordinary which the- 


animal brain does not. A day may come when 
scientists will be able to find out this ‘some- 
thing’ and curiosity of man will be satisfied. 
50 long as man is alive, he will think and think 
over and try to find out »what is that thing i in 
the buman brain that makes this vast difference 
in mental output of the humans. os 


Physiologists and. neurologists trot outa 
ofcomplex factors operating both 
within and without the brain, but the, common 
people, are neither able nor disposed to- 


t ' 
ome! 


a 


MAN—WHY SO VERY INTELLIGENT? - 


‘understand. them. Still, curiosity to know ‘the 
secret will not die. If man has no curiosity his 
intelligence will court an untimely death. So’ 
long as he will be alive, he will try to find out: 
the secret.’ In this connection, we remember ' 
what the Norwegian investigator, Fridtjof ` 
Nansen says, —“The history of the human race! 
isa continúoys struggle from darkness toward’ 
light, It is, therefore, of no purpose to discuss’ 
the use öf knowledge—man wants to know and: 


_ when he ceases to do so he is no longer man.” 


‘In conclusion, we must confess, there being 
mo material difference between human brain 


oh 


. Ambassador Amerasitighe of Sri Lanka was 


We -elected to the prestigious -post of the President 


of ‘the United Nations General Assembly’s 
thirty-first session on 21st September, 1976. 
He received 135 votes in secret balloting out of 


. -a possible 145.. .It was Asia’s .turn,.and he was . 


-the unchallenged candidate, having been nomi- 


HAMILTON SHIRLEY AMERASINGHE— 
i THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE U. N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY oa 
7 l Dr. BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE l 


i t 
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and anifnal brain; why man’s intelligeace anc’ 
mental output is so superior- is still < riddle 
wrapped in a mystery inside.an enigmc. i 

‘Still, we must say, in the languaze of Sri- 
Aurdbinda, “We are sons of an intellectual 
age.” So, we must find out the trùtt. sooner’ 
er later:; for, what is unknown and erigmatic. 
today,: tomorrow. may be revealed to 3s in its, 
true form by the light of supreme knc~ledge,., 
Again, in words of Sri Aurobinda, “Wz do nai 
belong to the.past dawns but to the zoons of, 
the fature. 2... A 


r 


I 
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nated by: the. Asan Caucus , at the United 


Nations: as their choice. - This honsur was, 
bestowed.on him for his able services candered 
in every committee.to which he was elects, 
and especially-in recognition of his , services as 
Moderator.of Law of the Sea Bed ‘Cozferetice. 

Hamilton Shirley Amerasinghe was born in 


? 
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Colombo, in what was then “Ceylon, on 18 
March, 1913. - Educated in Sri -Lanka, he went 
to the University of Colombo, then an. affiliated 
College of London University. .where, as an. 
external student, he took a first . class. honoprs. 
degree of the University of London in Western 
Classics in .1934. He is a -:debonair ` silver- 
haired bachelor of 63, and. :comes from- a, 
Buddhist : family. in Colombo, -. who are, - well 
known for their Buddhist culture. - ae 
.In 1937 Mr... Amerasinghe joined . the 
Ceylon Civil Service and:has served his country. 
in varicus capacities . now for pearly.. ‘-ferty’ 
years. ; 
After serving in various judicial and 
administrative capacities in the Civil Service, 
Mr. Amerasinghe was, in 1950, appointed 
Resident Manager of the Gal Oya Development 
Board, aa autonomous statutory authority esta- 
blished to administer a multipurpose river 
valley development project. Mr. Amera- 
singhe held that post for two years before he 
was appointed to-his first overseas post, that 
of Counsellor of the Embassy of Ceylon in 


Washington, D. C.. There he served from 1953 . 


io 1955. After that a succession of posts 
followed in Ceylon, dealing again with develop - 
ment and finance. . 

In 1961, Mr. Amerasinghe became Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and Permanent Secretary 
io the Minister of Finance, holding that post 
until 1963, while also serving as Official 


Member of the Monetary Board of:the Central . 


Bankard alternate Governor for Ceylon in 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

In 1963, as AGibstindst fo Nepal, Mr. 
Amerasinghe again began serving his country 
abroad, when he was appointed High Commis- 
sioner to India.’ At the same time he began 
his active association with the Non-Aligned 


Movement, being a Member of the Ceylon deic-. 
gation to the -preparatory mecting for the. 


Second -Conference of Non-Aligned Nations, 


poe 
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f Colombo. J 


-Mr. _Amerasinghe has -been the permanent. 
representative. of Sri Lanka to the. United, 


‘Nations since 1967, and, Chairman of his. 
country’ s delégation to the sessions of the 
‘General Assembly since that time. Mr. Amera-. 


singhe’s association with the United Nations,, 
however, began ten years. earlier when, i in 1957,, 
he was his country’s, delegate to the | Fifth, 
Committee of the twelfth regular session of the 
Assembly, ; f 
* Since being appointed Permanent Repre 
tative Mr.. Amerasinghe. has held office in a 
‘humber of United Nations bodies, beginning, 


in 1968 when he was appointed Chairman of ` 


the United Nations Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of the Sea Bed and ocean floor 
beyond the Limits of national jurisdiction. 
‘From then on Mr. Amerasinghe has been 
the ‘presiding officer of the various United 
Nation’ bodies which have ‘successively dealt 
with the question. Today he is the President 
of the United Nations Conference on the law 
of the sea, a conference which began in 1973 
and whose meetings stemmed from the United 
Nations Sea Bed Committee, of which Mr. 


_ Amerasinghe was Chairman from its inaugura- ' 
tion in 1969. 


Mr. Amerasinghe is also Chairman of the 
Ad-Hoc Committee on the Indian Ocean, 
which-Sri Lanka purposed should be a “Zone 
of Peace’. He has chaired the Committee 

Since it was created in. 1973. Moreover, since 
its creation in 1969, Mr. Amerasinghe has been 
Chairman of the special committee to investi- 


- gate Israeli Practices affecting the Human 
Rights of the Population of the Occupied — 


Territories. 


: While serving as his country’s Permanent ` 


Representative, Mr. Amerasinghe has, since“ 
i973, held concurrent accreditation as Sri. 


Lanka’s Ambassador to Brazil. eae 


The drafting of a Sea Bed Treaty was : e 
pnenviable lask- Heis accorded POPON E 
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` South American, 


HAMILTON ‘SHIRLEY AMERASINGHE— 
credit for much of the progress made in recent . 


months on the drafting of the treaty. 
“I call him the Pele of the seas”, says a 


the Brazilian soccer star.’ “Hes a nimble 
negotiator, a master of teamwork and timing, 
but what really count are his’ inspired improvi- 
sations.” ' 

The talent was demonstrated at Geneva last 
year in the closing weeks of an earlier drafting 
session. The discouraged delegates were bogg- 
ed down under an unmanageable flood of hun- 
dreds ‘of proposed treaty articles. Calling in 
his committee chairman, Ambassador 
Amerasinghe asked him to come up with a 
single negotiating text, which he directed 
should be handed to the delegates at the last 
possible moment to serve as the basis for 
future negotiations. — 

“There was a virtual mob scene as delegates 


scrambled for the ncw documents,” recalled an ` 
the hands of 


American observer. “Then 
delegates began shooting up all over, demand- 
ing the right to question the procedure. The 
president looked on calmly and then declared 


that since he could. not see any visible objec- . 


tions, he was closing the session and banged 
the gavel. We called him the ‘fastest gavel in 
the East after that.” 

But even with the simpler, more PEIRA 
negotiating text this year, the- representatives 


gathered here from the 156 countries to face what 


the chief American representative, T. Vincent 
Learson, calls “gargantuan” labours. Before 
them is the preparation of a new body of law, 
encompassing issues of shipping and navigation, 
„the rigbts of coastal states to fishing and 
offshore ‘oil, the question of pollution and 
scientific research and the development of an 


international authority to decide on exploita- 


tion of the mineral riches of the sea bed, which 
some experts value at $3 trillion. 

“The present text pleases - nobody, which: 
shows it isa genuine basis for negotiation,” 


3 





comparing the diplomat to” 
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President Amerasinghe says cheerfully.. 

He is seen often at United Nations parties, 
usually with a personable woman comp :nion, 
and he also enjoys inviting friends for in>rmal 
evenings at his Park Avenue apartment. The 
paity may goon until dawn, but if thzre are 
any Ceylonese staff members present, 2e will 
expect them to be.in the office promptly when 
he arrives in the morning. 

A few extracts from his Presidential accep- 
tance speech would indicate both his ability 
and his universal spirit. 

“Without any pretence at modesty, |I must 
confess thatIregard my election rotas a 
recognition of personal merit but as an ~onour 
conferred on my country and as an ackr >wled- 
gement of the positive and -constructive -mpact 
of the policies of our Government uncer the 
leadership cf Prime Minister Sirimavc R. D. 
Bandaranaike, on. international affairs. 
These policies are founded on justice, g-odwill 
and understanding in the search for harmony 
amongst nations. ` 

“With the thirty-first session, the Ceneral 
Assembly enters upon the last quarter of the 
twentieth century. There has been nc other 
period in the history of the human race which 
could claim such a glittering record of < -hieve- 
ment in scientific progress but which hzs also 
been besmirched by such savage’ destruc ion of 
human life and property in two world wzrs and 
other no less brutal conflicts, and by th= most 
infamous affronts to the dignity of the numan 
personality inthe name of ethnic supericzity. 

“Even as the secrets of the universe .nfold 
themselves to.the penetrating scrutiny of the 
fecund and versatile genius of human <¢ ‘ience, 
the legitimate expectation that the advazze of 
technology would produce a corresp:nding 
degree of progress in the solution of the politi- 
cal, social and economic problems tha- beset 
the international ‘community has fa sn far 

short of even modest realisation. - 
“During the 31 years of it existence the 


gi 


14- 


Un_ed Nations has advanced steadily towards 
the sttainment of the ideal of universality of 
merbership. {n 1945 it counted 51 countries 
am 1g its Members. Today we expect the 
145:2 Member to.be admitted. Almost three- 
fouchs of the countries admitted to member- 
shit since 1945 were once under colonial rule. 
Thiz has resulted ima radical change in the 
pat zrn of voting which has formed the subject 
of caustic and even offensive criticism. An 
ind gent observer may explain this reaction as 
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attributable to frustration but it fails to show a 
proper appreciation of the sensibilities of those 
who constitute the majority. If the criticism 
were treated as only a natural human reaction 
to the -loss‘of influence it could have been 
dismissed without comment. But when it is 
taken into the realm of politicai theory and 
the behaviour of the so-called new majority is 
ascribed to irrational antagonism or partisan- 
ship and a repudiation of principles, the charge 
should not go unanswered.” 


. JOB RESERVATION: POLITICAL AND LEGAL PERSPECTIVES 
l Mrs. LEELA SINGH 


-Long live Karpoori Thakus.........Down . 


with J. P.”; *Bloodshed...... if jobs are reserved 
on -ste basis for the so-called backwards...... 
J.P is our real leader”. 

These two extreme slogans, echoing all 
ove. Bihar, these days, have thrown the state 
virtcally into a caste war. -Everybody seems 
dete-mingd to defend the ‘caste’ for it is “the 


vety structure of social survival”, 

Following the proclamation in the Gover- 
nor’s address to the Assembly that “26 per 
cent of government jobs will be reserved foc 
the backward classes from April, 1, 11978” the 
batfle lines were drawn between the backward 
castes and upper castesl. The impact hag 
been so deep and imtense that it 
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the people of the State to use humiliating and 


insulting expressions for ‘the Loknayak, the 
creator of Janata Revolution. The reaction 
seems to have crossed all boundries of political, 
economic and social philosophy tog enerate an 
atmosphere of “free for all’ and that too, 
unfortunately, on caste basis. On conclusion 
of Lok Sabha election of ,1977, the Indian 
democracy was complemented profusely for 
shunning ont altogether the considerations of 
caste or religion. Only twelve months later, 
the caste conflicts are threatening to turn out 
the debris of the Indian democracy. It is most 
unfortunate that {all these are—happening in 
Bihar—the homeland of the “Total Revolu- 
tion”. Whatever it may be due to, it is a sad 
commentary on the Indian democracy and the 
administrative insight of the leaders and people 
in the government.2 
Reservation 

“Reservation” or “Positive Sictimination’” 
is a term which has multiplé concepts and 
implications. It means earmarking of places, 
positions or posts for certain groups, commu- 
nities or class of persons, which may be made 
in favour of refugees, physically handicapped, 
dependents of members of armed forces who 
died in action, females, members of minority 
communities and castes etc. etc. Such facility 
is provided either in a skill market or in a job 
market and may either be- confined to entry- 
stage or extended to post entry stage as well.3 

Reservation of seats in Union and State 
Legislature and in job isa legacy of British 
imperialism. Soon after the first war of Indian 
independence in 1857 the British adopted the 
policy of “divide and rule” in persuance of 
which they granted separate electcra totel 
Harijan and Mussalmans. Gandhiji resisted 


x ‘the move, resorted to hunger strike but failed 





to stem it as he later did im the country’s 
partition. Jinnah who opposed seperation . 
of Burma from India at the round table Confe- 
rence became author of India—Pakistan parti- 
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Both Jinnah and Ambedkar fet that 
they did not have their posttion in Indien 
leadership, blamed Gandhiji _ and the Indian 
social structure for it. Ultimately Amsedkar 
succumbed to the imperialist tactics of British 
far more easily than Jinnah. But Savash 

Chandra Bose was of different metz}. He 

used the imperialist bait to prepare his 2scape 

from the country and organise Azad Hird Fauj 
and Azad Hind Government which wis the 
first Government of free and united Inza on 

Indian soil4. Hence reservation -hould 

be such that it should not lead to partiti: ns. 

Beneficial Impact of Reservation : 

Reservation is necessary when— 

1) There is demand for certain commodities 
in short supply and the community c2es not i 
permit a free market equiJibrium = such 
commodity. 

(2) Italso aims to ensure better and larger ` 
participation of various groups of seople 
is society in management of thet own 
affairs and in running their own Govt. 

(3) Jt has a corrective content in as aach as 
it makes amends forthe past in-xstices 
and deprivations suffered by: a, secion of 
society4. 

Baneful! Impact of Reservation : 

These plusses of reservation need :o be 
weighted against its minuses for better :ppre- 
ciation— 

Any reservation adversely affects eff -iency 
and merit for the simple reason that it shuns 
open competition and selectton on merit At 
best there may be competitions amongst zandi- 
dates of a particular group and the l nited 
choice candidate may be any thing from 
slightly inferior to far inferior to the candHates 
available from the open market. But m-rito- 
cracy is the casualty jin reservation is undeni- 
able. which not only create annoyance, dizgust 

and disappointment to brilliant, merito- ous 
and highly capable persons but also advesely 
affect the working standard, teaching star lard 


tion. 
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and administration of institutions, of states and 
ultimately of the Nation. 

It also produces devisive trends particularly 
in a society which is already divided on the’ 
basis of caste, religion, ethnic groups etc.3 
Reservation As Per Janata Party’s Election 
Miarif ste : 

Governor’s Address on March ’78 in the 
joint session of the State Legislature on the 
open:ag day of the Budget session of Bihar 
Assembly regarding 26% job reservation for 
persens belonging to backward castes resulted 
in bitter controversy between the Chief 
Minister and his adversaries within the Janata 
Part’. The Chief Minister defended the 
Poliey on the floor of the House and main- 


‘tained that the Policy was in kceping with the 


Janaza Party’s election manifesto6. in which it 


had sromised to implement the recommenda- | 


tions of the Backward classes commission, 
headed by Congress leader Mongeri Lal. 
Incisants Of Violence : 

The flames of casteism were fanned by 
supciters and opponents of job reservation— 


cutt:ng across all barriers of Political affiliations. 
However, Mr. Karpoori Thakur made a signi- . 


ficart change on March 21, 1978 conceding the 
ecoromic basis for the purpose. After consul- 
ting New Delhi his Cabinet approved a new 
formulá barring people from the backward 


classes whose monthly income exceeds 


Rs.1000/-. Besides the policy assured a 10% 


rese vation for women. , 

Following this announcement anti-reser- 
vationists stepped up their -agitation, while the 
Bac::ward classes—Federation condemned the 


af policy. The hard line Forward League held a 


session on March 22,1978 and pledged to 
con:inue fighting the Government’s policy. It 
alsc decided to organize rallies and carry on 
en 20ti-reservation campaign at the block 
leve.. A big rally was organised at Patna on 
Ma-ch 31, 778 which was teargassed and lathi- 
charged. Six legislators including Mr. Vikram 


and battle lines drawn. 
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Kuer, Mr. Jagdish Sharma. Mr. Vijai Kumar 
Singh, Mr. Mithilesh Kumar Singh, and Mr. 
Raghavendra Pratap Singh as well as 100 
persons and many policeman were injoured in 
ding-dong battle. Over 200 students besides 
Mr. Rama Kant Pandey, Mr. Shaligram Singh 


‘Tomar’ and Mr. Akhleq Ahmad, (all M. L. 


A.s) were rounded up by the police.7 

The feeling of insecurity apparently angered 
the Rajputs, Bhumihars, Brahmins and 
Kayasthas (all upper castes) who had been in 
the forefront of J. P’s movement in 1974 which 
ushered in Janata rule. 

Immediately after group meetings were held. 
The All India Back- 
ward Classes Federation Jed by Mr. R. L. 
Chandapuri, who was leading the “reservation” 
movement since long jumped in the battle. 
Another group of backward classes led by . 
Janata M. P.s Mr. Ramawadhesh Singh and 
Mr. Lallo Prasad Yadava started a parallel 
movement. They invited Shahi Iman Abdullah 
Bukhari of Jama Masjie, Delhi to address a 
rally. Ina procession in Patna on March 9, 
°78 they idolized Karpoori Thakur and con- 
‘demned J. P. who had been propagating the 
idea of economic basis for reservation. Mr. 
Chandapuri even went to the extent of stating 
—‘‘Jayaprakash Narayan’s—encouragement of 
the upper castes for a movements—against 
reservation was unwise, illegal, immoral and 
undemocratic’’.8 
_ All these followed processions and counter 
processions, attacks, closures, bunds, marches 


‘and clashes, resulting in entire administration 


to a near halt. Bunds crippled Muzaffarpur, 
Chapra, Bhojpur, Katihar,.Begusarai, Bihar- 
sharif and Jamui.9 All Universities and 
Colleges in Bihar were closed, intermediate 7 
examinations of different ‘universities were 
postponed and various measures were taken to 
stop violence in the campus.10 But violence ` 
continued unabated, Ina movement over 500 


leaders and persons of backward classes’ 
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-courted arrest to press their points. To express 


their opposition to Thakur’s policy angry 
youths created a rumpus at J. Ps Amrita 
Mahotsava function in Patna on March 12, 
1978, threw stones and slippers at him and 
Acharya J. B. Kripalani, abused Mr. Jagjivan 
Ram and attacked Mr. George Fernandes at 
Muzaffarpur. 
Arguments Pro And Against Reservation : 

So called “upper” castes were provoked 
with the fear that only the Yadavs, Kurmis, 
Koeris, Banias and .others, often described as 


“the new-rich class, would mainly be benefitted 
. by the reservations. These castes are socially, 
‘.’ economically and educationally better in many. 


ways than even many of the so-called “upper 
castes” and have been striving to take over the 
power .politics in the State. Brahmins of 
Madhubani district are mostly poor while most 


_ of the landowning castes in this district come 


from these four backward castes. Large 
number of domestic servants, cooks, pujaries, 
dishwashers in urban areas are Brahmins of 
Madhubani, Darbhanga and Vaishali district 


“and belong to upper -castes while their masters 


are of backward classes. Does is not seems 
fantastic, unjustified and unethical? It is also 
argued that how long so called backwards will 
remain backward? Will they avail this facility 
for indefinite period ?. ; 

It is interesting that, among 94 Janata 


< M.L.A.s who belong to backward castes, 91 
-come from these four castes. 


All ,Cabinet 
Ministers, Minister of State and Parliamentary 
Sacretaries except one whe come from back- 
ward classes belong to these four castes. Of 
the 216 gazetted officers belonging to backward 
castes, all except 7 belong to these four 
castes.11 

Another argument against the policy is that, 
already, 24% jobs are reserved for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes and another 26% 


_job reservation would only leave 50% jobs 


selected on merit, which in the. long run will 





to this rule. 





adversely affect administrative efficiency. 

- The reservation should be based or. reality, 
without any vested interest, without ill motives 
and bad intentions, If really our ain is to 
remove poverty and uplift down troddez people 
and needy persons, we should not desc-iminate 
oncaste and religion basis. Where is the 
harm if economic criteria is made che sole 
consideration irrespective of castes and 
religion ? Making “caste” as main: criterian 
will benefit only those persons or famil” or well 
to do class people of so called‘ “E ckward 
classes” who are already benefitted. Formula- 
ting some monetary limitations and naming it 
economic basis will only be, theorecical but 
practically it will‘defeat the -main pzrpose of 
reservation. 

Leaders and Government which lask abili- 
ties tu face urgent social and economiz uplift- 
ment, and development, rakes: up =purious, 
anti-national and antisoical problems .n order 
to hide its incapacity to govern. This is 
applicable to the present Government also. 

The pro-reservationists argue that job reser- 


. vation meant only implementation c“ the pre- 


poll pledges of the Janata Party. Tzey point 


_ out that, socially and educationally “ackward 


classes deserved special treatment znd that 
reservation of jobs for them would `e a pro- 
gressive and socialistic step. 

Constitutional Provision : 

Article 16(1) ofthe Constitutica says— 
“There shall be equality of opportur:ty for all 
citizens in matters relating to emplzyment or 
appointment to any office under tte State”, 
However article 16 (4) lays down an exception 
This. provision says— ‘Nothing 
in this article shall’ prevent the S’ate from 


making any provision for the reservation of 


appointments or posts ‘in favour of any back- 
ward class of citizens which, in the : pinion of 
the State, is not adequately represened in the 
services under the State”. 

But in State of U.P. Vs. Pradiz Tandon 


Anttila anon in an 
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(A.LR. 1975, 5.C. 563) the Supreme Court has 
pointed out the difference between the expres- 
sions “backward class” and “backward caste”. 
These are different words having different 
meanings. The Constitution uses the word 
“Class” not Caste (See A.I.R. 1964 SC. 1823). 
Caste cen not be the sole criterion for reserva- 
tion, though no doubt it can be one amongst 
several considerations. This view was reitera- 
ted in A.ILR. 1976, S.C. 2381. 

Wha: are the criteria for backwardness ? 
No doubt the main criterion is economic 
poverty, as held by the Supreme Court in M.R. 
Balaji Vs.- State of Mysore’ A.LR. 1963 S.C. 


669, tne State of A. P. Vs P. Sagar (A.L R:) - 


196% S. Z. 1372), Trilokinath Vs Jammu and 
Kashmir (A. I. R. 1969, S. C. I. and as reitera- 
ted in A, I. R. 19/6 S. C. 2381. The purpose 
of reservation was said to be to help the 
weaker section of Society, but the castes 
mentioned as. “backward” both in U.P. and 
Bihar ar? not entirely poor. 

Asa matter of fact, 50% people of ail 
castes are very poor. Though it may be 
amongst Harijans that 55% are very poor and 
5% rich whereas amongst upper castes 75% may 
be very poor and 25% rich. But there are 
“backwards” in every castes. Hence reserva- 
tion on castes basis really defeat the ostensible 
policy of reservation, viz. to help the poor. 

In Stete of Andhra Pradesh Vs. Bairam 
(A.LR. 1972 S.C. 1375) the Supreme Court has 
eld that if an entire caste is found after 
proper investigation to be socially and educa- 
‘ionally backward, reservation in it’ s favour 
will be valid. Since itis ruling of a bench of 
only two Judges it cannot overide the decisions 
of larger benches which have held that “caste” 
wid ‘“clcss’” . are- different expressions. 
Secondly, in-reality there can rarely be any 
astes wkich are entirely backward. For 
‘xample cmong S.C. and S.T. there ‘are many 
yersons who are Ministers, M.Ps. L.A.S. and 
>C.S. officers etc. and whose children are 
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getting the best education. Why should there: 
be reservation in favour of snch persons ?: 
Thirdly members of- Commissions appointed . 
are of the same caste, of the same party in. 
power, and are invariably biased in favour of” 
the Government’s pre-determined policy.12 
Commissions : ; 
(1) Kaka Kalenkar Commission: In January. 
1953 thePresident of India appointed the; 
“Backward Classes Commission” undar 
Article 34] headed by Kaka Kalelkar to’ 
determine the criteria for treating any 
section of people ofher than S.C. and S.T. 
as backward. The report of this- 
Commission was rejected by the Govern- 
ment of India in the ground that it had 
applied vague tests.12 
Chedial Seth! Commlssion—ChedilaJ Sethi- 
Commission appointed by U. P. govern- 
ment (notification dated 12. 12. 75) sub-> . 
mitted its report on 17. 5.77 recommen- ' 
ding reservation for “backward castes” 
and mentioned -that justice demands that 
“upper castes” should not’ be given a 
single government post for the next 10 
years, to make up for the exploitation of ` 
“backwards” for thousand of years.12 
Mungerilal Commfssion: The Janata Party - 
Government of Bihar headed by Karpoori 
Thakur has decided to accept the classi- - 
fication of backward classes. on the basis 
of castes and accept 128 castes enumerated 
as backward classes as recommended by | 
Mungerilal Commission, 
The Commission has not understood the ` 
import of above court’s decisions which is 
evident from observations of the commission. . 
—‘‘Inspite of the decision of the court confu- - 
sion went on increasing and it:has not been : 
clear so far as to what “class was socially and 
educationally backward. It has neither been ` 
said that caste can not be it’s basis nor has it ‘ 
been said that caste can be its basis”, 
Classification made on the basis of caste is. 


(2) 


(3) 


WA 
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contrary to the principles enshrined in the 
Constitution and explained by Supreme Court 
which is evident from Commissions observa- 


>» 


tions—“It is defficult not be accept ‘caste’ 


as the basis of classification of backward 
classess”. “To. raise the issue of income 
would be confusing the issue and caste 
will have to be taken as the determining 
factor”. “The Commission believes 
that putting a lower income ceiling will 
help only the poorer sections of backward 
-castes and the progress of backward castes 
would be hindered particularly in admission to 
Medical and Engineering Colleges. Hence, it 
would not be proper to apply the test of eco- 
nomic backwardness”. “As during the last 
three or four census caste has aot been enu- 
merated, it is difficult to give correct figures of 
the population of various castes: but on the 
basis of the answers to the questionnaires a 
rough estimate is being given”. 

Hence it is obvious that entire classification 
has bien made on the basis of caste om the 
personal impression of the members of the 
Commission as stated by them in the reports 
which is contrary to the principles of Indian 
Constitution. The Govt. of Bihar in accepting 
the classification is perpetrating a fraud on the 


Constitution and embarking upon a_ course of © 


action which is wholly illegal and unjustified. 
In fact the whole policy of reservation is 
politically motivated in an attempt to gain 
‘cheap popularity, become “mashia” and caste 
leader by championing the cause. It is against 
the interest of the nation and it can only be 
desired by those vasted interests who wish to 
see people fighting against cach other. It is 
also violation of Article 16 of the Indian Cons- 


titution.13 


Announcement by Prime Minister Morarji 
Desai, at a public meeting. in Patna on 
-October 24, 1978, that the entire question of 


giving concessions to backward classes would , 


be refered to a Committee was thought justified 
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but simultaneous announcement of =w for- 
mula by Mr. Karpoori Thakur with cousultation 
with Janata Party President Mr. Chandra- 
shekhar, added fuel to the fire. Case riots 
gripped and incidence of violence sp:ead all 
over the Bihar. Border Security Forzes and 
Central Reserve Police have been depl>yed to 
meet the situation dll over Bihar. 

Revised Job Reservation Formula : 

The Bihar Govt. was forced to s=2lIve its 
proposal to reserve 26% jobs for bazkward 
castes because of widespread violence in March 
1978. A “revised” scheme annoumed in 
October 31, 1978 envisages reservatior of jobs 
for backward castes (20%), economical] 7 back- 
ward people (3%) and women (3%). Accor- 
ding to Govt. notification based uron the 
Bihar Cabinet decision (November 8, 1978) of 

the 20% reservation of jobs, only 8% would be 
meant for such castes as mentioned ir Anne- 
xure II of the Mungerilal Committee report in 
which four dominant castes (Yadavas, Kurmis, 
Koeries and (Banias) are included. “ae rest 
of the 12% jobs would be reserved for castes 
mentioned in Annexure I which inclu<= other 
than those four castes. All those whose family 
income exceeds Rs. 3000 a year would not be 
covred under the reservation of job formula.14 

These modification haye annoyed zhe four 
dominant backward castes who havs been 
solidly behind Mr. Thakur because tke reser- 
vation to them would now be only $'/, as 
against 26//. in March aanouncemen:. The 
maximum, income limit Rs 8000 has diszualified 
most of the persons of these castes. Ever senior 
clerks in Govt. would not be able :o take 
advantage as their income exceeds Rs, 800. 


Conclusion : 

It is true that Janata Party is committed 
through it’s Election Manifesto to the -eserva- 
tion of job for backward classes even s:. it was 
necessary to have a wider consultaticz. The 
Janata Assembly Party and party Orgzaisation 
should have also discussed the matter thread 
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bare before a decision was taken. A favo- 


rable climate should have been created by hol- 


ding seminars and debates all over the State. 
The lawyers, -teachers and student’s union 


should have seriously debated the question and _ 


been taken iato confidance. Success of reser- 
vation involves the delicate task of providing 
an acceptable compromise after weighing all 
factors and assessing their impact upon the 
society. The mistake may cause great harm. 
Now with the new formula confrontation bet- 
ween “forward” and “backward”? castes has 
become rather sharp and Bihar is virtually 
divided in two factions. l 
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INTERVIEW WITH MORARII DESAI 


RATHINDRA 


Recently 1 was granted an interview with 


Shri Morarji Desai, the Prime Minister of India 


As I entered I saw him seated on 
He beckoned to 'me and I sat 


in his house. 
a couch alone. 


down ona chair opposite to him and the 
interview started. 
The first question Y asked Shri Morarji 


Desai was why he gave up government service 
and joined Mahatma Gandhi’s political 
movement, meaning what was there in 
Mahatma Gandhi’s personality which attracted 
him most. His prompt answer was that 
Mahatma Gandhi’s life was full of truth and 
veracity and moreover Mahatma Gandhi 
represented the culture of India. Indeed here 
he means that Mahatma Gandhi’s simple life 
was indeeda symbolof the culture of the 
masses of India. He wore a simple garb, ate 
simple food and in general leda simple life. 
Shri Morarji Desai then emphasized that he 
found that during his tenure of government 
service serving the government was detrimental 
to the country’s interest. He said that even 
when he was in governmemt service he was a 
subscriber to Gandhiji’s “Navajiwan’’ and 
“Young India” and be was never happy in his 
roie as a government servant. It may be 
mentioned here that Shri Morarji Desai went 
to Dandi in Gujrat in March. . 1930 where 
Gandhiji picked up salt from the sea beach and- 
defied the,government’s prohibitory order; in 
fact this is known as the Salt Satyagraha. 
Here it aiso may-be mentioned that Mahatma 
Gandhi represented truth in all its aspects and 
that truth was indeed nothing bat God himself. 
Thereafter on his return he sent in his 
resignation letter to the government in May, 
1930. 
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The second question I asked Shr Morarji 
Desai was how be thought untor hability, 
casteism and provincialism could be bolished 
in this country. He promptly replied ‘hat both 
untouchability and casteism will <iseppear 
soon; however provincialism will t: ce some 
time and it will only be abolished as ~atriotisn 
in the country increases. 

The third question that X asked Shr: Morarji 
Desai was that if the many unemployzd in our 
Country were put to some form of national: 
Service would that solve our unemzioyment 
problem. Shri Desai replied tha: he was 
trying to bring this about. 

The next question I asked Shri Morarji 
Desai was a pertinent question telatizg to the 
Sixth Five Year Plan (1978-1983). I asked 
whether he thought that side by side with the 
development of village and srall-scale 
industries there should be a development of 
our heavy industries. Hiere Shri Morarji 
Desai gave a very interesting answer. He said 
that the Janata Government favou ‘ed the 
development of small-scale industries -n order 
to achieve village self-sufficiency. Fowever, 
only industries which could be set wo in the 
villages on a small scale could be set co there. 
Heavy industries like Power-Projects, i Steel, 
Fertilizers, Aluminium and Motor cz:s could 
not possibly be produced in the villas ona 
small-seale basis and, therefore, these should 
beset up elsewhere. Indeed this wasa 
revelation and it proved that the Janaa Party 
was not neglecting the basic or key it-lustries 


which were so vital for the nation’s Zrogress 
and advancement. 
The fifth question was regarding -is view 


of Netaji Subhas 


Bose as a pattict. He 


reac - 
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immediately answered that he wholeheartedly 
consid2red Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose as a 
great pairiot. Indeed through Prof. Samar. 
Guha’s suggestion and through Shri Morarji 
Desai: approval the portrait of Netaji 
has founda place in the Central Hall of the 
Lok Sabha along with a galaxy of other 
feader:. 7 - 

It may be mentioned here that Netaji 
Subhaz Bose was one of the: greatest patriots 
fndia has ever had. Indeed he sacrificed 
greatly for the country’s cause and underwent 
‘severa. terms of imprisonment. Twice he was 
Congr2s3 President and competed with Gandhiji 
and Jawaharlal Nehru for popularity in the 
country. Subsequently he united various 
elements in the country and formed the Azad 


tind Fauz which fought a brave battle on the 


Burm; front. The heroism and courage of 


MONDAY CLUB 


keeping himself fit 
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the Indian National Army or the Azed Hind 
Fauz inspired the entire country. 

` The last question I asked him was whether 
he was still interested in cricket as, he has 
mentioned in his autobiography that he used to 
play cricket asa student. In reply he 


minister in Bombay. This obviously showed 
his faith in good health and his stress in 
and alert. It may be 
mentioned that in later years he kept himself 
fit through yogic exercises. 

It is ‘significant that'recently when he 
visited Kashmir he made the steep climb up to 
the Shankaracharya temple in Srinagar on foot. 
Although he is eightythree years old he is 
able to face the complex problems of India 
with calmness, vigour and confidence., 


J. L. DAS 


Erven long fifty years after his death, popu- 
jar interest in Sukumar. Ray's literary contribu 
tion kas not flagged. His books, “Abol Tabol”, 
*sJhaln Pala’, ‘‘Lakshmaner Shaktishell”, 
**Ha-.a-Ba-Ra-La” etc, are veritable 
fountains of pereninal delight, and though 


meant primarily for juvenile readers, 


- are able to draw broad grins on the wrinkled 


faces of even the hard-pressed older generation 
of today. The children’s monthly magazine, 


` “Sandesh”, edited by Sukumar Ray for eight 


years, 1915 to 1923, has not been surpassed in 


said 
that the last time he played cricket was about ` 
‘thirty-five years ago in Poona when he was a 


ka 


Aj 


a 
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4 ts contents, most of which.were contributed by 


~ the editor himself. Some hailed Sukumar Ray 


as the Lewis Carroll and the Edward Lear of 

Bengali Literature. The young author ( he 
lived for only thirty-six years ) might have 
derived inspiration from these two poets, but 
«the sparkling humour, fantasy, nonsense, 
-quaint situations, and grotesque characters 
that his writmgs are replete with are all his 
own, 

Sukumar Ray’s personality, like his facile 
pen, radiated warmth and jollity. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that men should have been 
instinctively attracted towards him and 
camaraderie and, conviviality should mark the 
association. After leaving college Sukumar 
formed the “Nonsense Club” with his friends 
and relatives. This nomenclatcre indicates the 
trend of his literary. works. Two dramas, 
“Jhala Pala” and “Lakshmaner Shaktishell’’ 
written by him for the club and his contribu- 
tions tothe club magazine, “Sarey Batrish 
Bhaja”, gave evidence of his unalloyed humour 
-that were to enrich Bengali literature so much. 
When in 1915 the Monday Club was establish- 
ed by some enlightened young men, 
Ray naturally became its kingpin, so to say. 
The first members of the Club were Ajit Kumar 
Chakravorty, Sukumar Ray, Girija Sankar Ray 
Chowdhury, Satish Chandra Chattopadhyay, 
Dr. Dwijendra Nath Maitra, Kalidas Nag’ 
Suniti Kumar: Chattopadhyay, Prasanta 
Chandra Mghalanobis, Srish Chandra Sen, 
Subinoy Ray, Pravat Chandra Gangopadhyay, 
Jibanmoy Ray, Jatindranath (Mukhopadhyay, 
and Hiran Kumar Sanyal. . Subsequently: 
Satyendranath Dutt, . Charu Chandra 
Bandyopadhyay, Suresh Chandra Bandyo- 


. padhyay, Girish Chandra Sharma and Nirmal 


Kumar Sidhanta joined as members. The 


. Secretary ofthe Club was. Sisir Kumar Dutt, 
_ cousin of Atul Prasad Sen, barrister and poet, 


who, himself was one of its members. 
. From a perusal of the list of members of 


_ provided by him. Two other meeting 


Sukumar ' 
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‘the club, the discerning reader will hav2 spotted 


the names of many eminent men of Ie ters and 
of others distinguished in various spheres of 
life. Sessions of the club were held cn every 
Monday atthe residence of a mentber. As 
Satyajit Ray, famous son of Sukumar Ray, has 
stated, discussions at these sessions embraced 


` all topics from Plato and Nietzsche to Bankim 


Chandra, ‘Vivekananda, Vaishnava [rrics, and 
poetry of Rabindranath Tagore. Articles 
(poems, short stories, essays etc) written by 
members were also read, followed by lively 
discussions. Often music formed par. .of the 
agenda, which was invariably rounded off ‘with 
serving of sumptuous refreshments by the host. 
Hence Sukumar Ray in his characteristic, 
jocular vein called it the Monda ( sFzetmeat ) 
Club. When Atul Prasad Sen  tenoorarily 
shifted from Lucknow and took up -esidence 
at Wellesley Mansion in Calcutta and started 
practice at the Calcutta High Court, sessions 
of the Monday Club were held mos-'y in his 
drawing-room, thanks to lavish entertainment 
places 
were the roof of Dr. D.N. Maitra’s fat inside 
‘the Mayo Hospital overlooking the Ganges, 
and residence of Rai Bahadur Bijoj Krishna 
Basu ( maternal uncle of Prof. Kalidas Nag ), 
then Superintendent of the Zoologica! Garden, 
Alipore. It is on record that <1e club 
members once went ona picnicto  <olaghat 
on the river Rupnarain by steamer. © 

-Among the distinguished guests sho were 
invited to address members of the Monday 
Club at its sittings were Acharya Erojendra 
Nath Seal and Gurudeva Rabindranati: Tagore. 
In fact, Rabindranath attended more than one 
sitting of the club.: On his first ‘visit he read 
the story, “Paila Nambar”, His dsscription 
of “‘Dwaitadwaita Sampradaya” ¢ “Dwaita 
Dal” inshort)in that story bears some 
resemblance tothe Monday Club. _vembers 


‘of the “Dwaita Dal” like Kanailal, Sezish, Jati, 


Haren, and Arun met to discuss such topics as 
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‘Comp_—ative 
Bergsc—’s 


Religion, Ibsen’s Psychology, 
Philosophy, and Maxim Gorky’s 
latest Look of short stories. Of course, delici- 
ous fezst served by the host to add zest to 
their confabulatioa. l , 

Sumar Ray took a lively interest in the 
activit<3 of the Monday Club. Its notides 
were crafted by him and printed at his own 
printirz press. Once the members received 
from tm the following motice in verse : 

Th: Secretary, silly as he is, 

has gone into hiding, 

i koow not where. 

Mezuwhile, alas, the club’s 


- On the verge of. collapse. 
So, I say, 
We can try bolster the club, 
Should vou on Monday next . . 
-At my abode at Garpar 
Kindly set your foot. 
Books assorted of your cheice, 
Extracts from which will be read, 
Do please bring with you. 
Thus ,submits Sukumar, 
With folded hands, v 
Again and again. 


( Translated in English freely by J.L.D. ) 


RAMKRISHNA IN THE EYE OF CONTEMPORARY BENGAL 
BIBHUTI BHUSAN BOSE . 


To-day Ramakrishna Paramhansa, the saint 
of Dakshineswar, is honoured and worshipped 
by inn=merable people of the world as the 
Messiaz or the deliverer of the world who came 
to save be world. Heis worshipped by his 
devotes. as the Incarnation of God: on earth as 
Shri Kesana, Buddha, Jesus and Mahamad. 
But, was he worshipped by the people of Bengal 
during che.life-time as the incarnation of God ? 


The fact revealed by newspapers and magazines 
published about him during the fag end of his 
earthly life i.e. from 1875 to 1886 revealed 
that he was looked upon ‘by the enlightened 
people of Bengal as a ‘Siddha Hindu ascetic’ or 
a man ‘intoxicated or maddened by communion 
with God? and not as incarnation of God on 
earth as he is preached by some devotees now- 
aedays. We have read ‘periodicals and books 5 


._ à feligious depth and 


X opposite 
Saraswati, the former being so.gentle, tender 
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published in English and Bengali languages 
during the life-time of the 
h sand have come to the conclusion that 
Ramakrishna was a Siddha Hindu ascetic who 


was ‘full of soul, full of the reality of religion, 


full of joy, full of blessed purity’. Nowhere 
itis described as incarnation of God on earth. 
This was the personal belief of some devotees 
who came to him in the last part of his life'i. e. 
from 1881 to 1886, and that belief bas been 


‘propagated by them. We give below the- 


extracts from English newspapers and periodi- 
cals in support of our ‘conclusion :— 

Keshab Candra Sen met Ramartishna in 
March, 1875 in a garden house of Jaygopal Sen 
at Belgharia and was charmed by his deep 
simplicity of spirit. At 

‘that time Keshab Chandra was recognised by 
the countrymen as a great orator and religious 
preacher of international fame. Within few 
days of his interview wrote Keshab Chandra in 
the Indian Mirror on 28th March, 1875 about 
him ;— ` 
“A Hindu 
Hindu devotee) 
charmed by the depth, 
simplicity of his spirit. The marvellous 
metaphors and analogies in which he indulged, 
are most of them as apt as they are beautiful. 
| The characteristics of his mind are the very 
to those of Pandit Dayananda 


saint—We met one (a sincere 
not long ago and we were 


and contemplative, asthe latter is sturdy, 
masculine and polemical. Hinduism must have 
.in it a deep sense of beauty, truth and goodness 
to inspire such men as these.” - 

Thereafter he gradually began to preach the 
greatness of Ramakrishna through the Indian 
% Mirror, the New Dispensation and Bengali 
Magazines viz. Sulav Samachar, Dharma 
Tattwa. 
Chandra his followers used to write about 
Ramakrishna in their magazines. 
Pratap Chandra Mazumdar, the 


Reverend 
disciple of 


saintly personality — 


‘penetration and’ 


Even after the demise of Keshab ` 
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Keshab Chandra and fmous Brahma Sanaj 
leader, wrote about Ramakrishna in 187¢ in 
the following inimitable style in the Incian 
Mirror (16.4.76—Sunday Indian Mirror):— 

My mind is still floating in the lumirous 
atmosphere which that wonderful man diff ases 
around him whenever and wherever he mes. 
My mind isnot yet disenchanted by the 
mysterious and indefinable pathos whick he 
pours into it whenever he meets me. Wht is 
there common between him and me? I, a 
Europeanised civilised selfcentred, s >mi- 
sceptical so-called educated reasoner—an< he, 
a poor, illiterate shrunken, unpolished dise.ised 
half-dressed half-idolatorous, friendless H ndu 
devotee? Why should ‘sit long how's to 
attend to him. Y who have listened to Disraeli 
and Fawcett, Stanley and Max Muller, and 
whole host of European scholars and divises ? 
I who am an ardent disciple and follow2r of 
Chiist, a friend and admirer of liberal-minded 
Christian missionaries and preachers, a de: oted 
adherent amd worker of the  rationciistic 
Brahma-Samaj—why should I be spell-bound 
to hear him? Añd it is not I only, and dozens 
like me whodo the same. He bas been 
interviewed and examined by many, crowds 
pour into visit and talk with him. Some of 
the contemptuous Christian missio_aries 
would call him an imposter, or a self-de uded 
enthusaist. Ihave weighed their obje tions 
and what I writé now I write deliberately. 

A living evidence of the sweetnes and 
depth of Hindu religion is the holy and good 
man. He has wholly controlled and nearly 
killed his flesh. He is full of soul, full >f the 
reality of religion, full of joy, full of b essed 
purity. As aSiddha Hindu ascetic he is the 
witness of the falsehood and emptiness of the 
world. His witness appeals to the profoundest 
heart ofevery Hindu. He has no other 
thought, no other occupation, no other re_ation, 
no other friend in his humble life than his God. 
That God is more than sufficient for him. His 
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spotless holiness, his deep unspeakable 
blesseduess, his unstudied endless wisdom, his 
chidlike peacefulness and affection towards all 


mex, his consuming, all absorbing love for his. 


God are his only reward, And may he long 
coztinue to enjov that reward. We cannot be 
lik= him Our ideal of religious life is different, 
bu: so long as he is spared to us gladly shall 
we sit at his feet to learn from him the sublime 
precepts of purity, unworldliness, spirituality 
ani inebriation in the love of God.” 

Even after the demise of Ramakrishna 
Prziap Chandra did not change his opinion. 

Tn aletter to famous  Orientalist ae 
Mc_ler, he wrote in 1895 :— 

“Both in Keshab’s life and teachings and in 
the old Theistic Review I haye frankly and 
wzemly expressed my estimate of that saintly 
mzz and our obligations to him—and ĮI would 


no: withdraw a single word I wrote in his 
prese. Ramakrishna was ' not in the least 
Vecantist, except that © every Hindu 


une ansciously imbibes from the atmosphere 
. aroand some amount of Vedantism, which is 
the philosophical backbone of every national 
cui, Hedid not know a. word of Sanskrit, 
anc it is doubtiu! whether he know enough 
Berzali His spiritual wisdom was the result 
of genuine and practical observation.” 

Zeshab Chandra used to write about the 
greziness of Ramakrishna in the Indian Mirror 
and .he New Dispensation. 
given below =- , 

“The Brahma Samaj—Ramakrishna 
Parznhansa, Hindu devotee of a very unasual 
type who has sympathy -with olr movement, 
pow and then had interviews with our leaders. 
His thysical condition being very debilitated 
and Lis heart susceptible of strong religious 
impt'ses he cannot bear the pressure of feelings 
and cften bocomes unconscious and is subject 
to cataleptic fits.” —Indian Mirror. 


11.2_.877. 


“The Paramhansa of Dakhinessar, to whose . 





Few extracts are 
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hermitage we paid a visit on the occasion of 


the moonlight festival 


the name of God before him. This is what 
we call intoxicated or maddened by communion 
with God. The very sight ofa man showing 


his love to Hari renders him literally insensible . 


with joy. The sight we saw there is worth seeing 
by all means.”—Sunday Mirror—2.11.1879. 

_ “Ramakrishna is a man  marvellously 
susceptible: of religious impressions and 
wheonever he hears somebody speak lovingly 
and genuinely of the Lord, he isso much, 
moved that he cannot contain himself and 
much against his own will is literally lost in 
rapture of his emotional pleasures. He loves. 


our minister and whenever we accompany the 


latter to Dakshinessar on a visit to the good 
man, the first thing that greets our eyes is a 
profound respectful sincere and affectionate: 
bow oneach side and then the 
immersion ofthe saint ina few minutes? 
trance. That is the world of love. He regains 
his consciousness little by little and when he 
is half awake begins the conversation as. 
deifying in its nature as it is marked by all the 
humour and, humility that characterised a 
genuine son of God”—Indian Mirror. 
9.2.1881. "E 
í After , the demise of Ramakrishna on 
16th August, 1886 the Indian Mirror wrote. 
about him on 19.8.1886, 21.8.86 and 10. 9. 86.. 
The detailed account cannot be reproduced. 
hereunder as those arè irrelevant in this article; 
Only the extract of 19.8.1886 may be 
reproduced below as it gave the death news 
of Ramakrishna ;— 

“In fact, he made no distinction of castes, 


completely lost his- 
senses when he heard the procession chanting : 


complete . 


3 


and creeds and his constant wish was that the ~¢ 


followers of all religions, being freed from 
mutual jealousies, would all unite in brotherly 
love, and sing in praise of the Almighty. He 
was an unlettered man, but his common sense. 


- was strong and his power of observation keen 
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He had facility for expressing his ideas in 
such homely language that he could make 
himself easily understood by all on intricate 
A _/ points of religion and morality. His childlike 
simplicity and outspokenness, bis daep religious 
fervour and self-denial, his genial and 
sympathetic nature and his meek and unassum- 
ing manners won the hearts of those who came 
in contact with him, and music from his lips 
had a peculiar charm on those who heard him 
sing. Among other the late Babu Keshab 
Chandra Sen was very fond of his company 
and used to spend hours with him in religious 
conversation. The most remarkable feature in 
his life was that he succeeded in reforming the 
character of some young men whose morals 
‘very corrupt.” —Indian Mirror—19.8,1889. 
Thus, itis crystal clear that Ramakrishna 
was introduced withthe public of Bengal 
through the writmgs of Keshab Chandra Sen 
„and Pratap Chandra Mazumdar and other 
Brahma Samaj leaders. Although they did not 
deify him as the incarnation of God on earth, 
he was praised as a ‘Siddha Hindu ascetic.’ We 


give below thelist of magazines published 
during the life-time of ‘Ramakrishna about 
him :—~ xe « 

Eng ish 

1. Indian Mirror :—25.3.1875, 20.2.1876, 

16.4.1876 (Sunday), 11.2.1877, 5.6.1879 

, 2.11.1879 (Sunday), 9.10.1881, 11.21.1381, 
16.7.1884. 


2. New Dispensation :—26.5.1881, 7.7.81, 
"9.9 81, 14.10.81, 8-1.-82, 26.2.82, 30.7.82, 
3.9.82. ; 
' 3, Theistic Quarterly :—1879  (Oct- 
December) page 32-39 (P.C. Mazumdar’s 
article reprinted from the Indian Mirror. ) 
Bengali. 
Y° 1. Dharma—Tattwa—14.5.75, 
31.7.78, 28.1.79, 27.1.79, 1.10.79, 
29.2.80, 28.1 86, 28.4.99, 16.8.86. 
2. Tatwa-Manjuri—July 
September, 1886. 


28.1.78, 
1.11.79, 


1885, August- 


3. Sulaw Samachar-30 7.81, 29.13.81, 
17.12.81, 26.2,82, 29.4.82, 14.1.84, 6 :.84, 
27.8.86. 

4. Paricharika—July, 1886, August, 1:36. 


Following books were published < out 
Ramakrishna during his life-time. _ 

a) Paramhansher Ukti (Bengali)—24.1.'878 
—Keshab Sen. 


b) Paramhansa Ramakrishner Jkti 
(Beagali—23.12.84—Suresh Chandra Dutt: . 


c) Tatwa-Prakashika—20. 6. 1886. 

Besides, the above magazines, boo:3 of 
Girish Chandra Sen (Brahma Samaj lez ‘er), 
Ram Chandra Datta. Aukhoy Chandra Sen 
were published in the Bengali Janguage v thin 
few years of the demie of Ramekriocna, 
About the reminiscences of the persona ‘ties 
who have seen and talked with Ramakr bna 
following books may be mentioned :— 


1. Men Ihave seen—Siva Nath Sastri. 

2. Ramakrishner Anudhyana—(Begali 
book)—Mahendra Nath Dotta. 

3. A Modern Hindu Saint—C.W. Tawn:. 
Prosperous British India William D gby. 
5. Gospel of Ramakrishna—Mahendra Vath 
l Gıpta, 
6. Reflections and reminiscenes— Nagendra 
Nath Gi pta. 
Ramakrishna—S: ami 
Abhedan=nda. 


> 


7. Memories of 


We have discussed, in brief, abou: the 
contemporary writings -of Ramakrshna 
Paramhansa, who is deitied and worshipf :d in 
some quarters as the incarnation of Gcd on 
earth. Opinions about the theory of 
incarnation of God may differ. But, tht he 
was a Siddha Hindu ascetic or a man icioxi- 
cated with love of God—no man can d: pute 
about this fact. May the life and teac_ings 
of Ramakrishna Paramhansa inspire and 
stimulate us to go to the cherished gc_l of 
freedom of soul this is our fervent prayer. 


A REVIEW OF TEE UNION BUDGET FOR 1979-80 


Mrs. TAPATI SANYAL 


Annual Budget of a nation. is reviewed to examine whether itis in harmony with the- 
national objectives and. the exient to which it helps tv achieve them. 
Govt. of India’s Budget for 1979-30 
(Rs. in Crores ) 





Revenue 1978-79 
Budget 

Receipts 160761 

Expenditure 10399 
—138 

Capital 

Receipts 6585 

Expenditure 7518 

—933 

Tctal 

Receipts 17346 

Clearance of States’ 

Iverdrafts/31.3.78 —- 

Zxgenditure 1841£ 

Dverall deficit 1071 


“Jacoverd Deficit 


= Sffect of Budget proposals. 
at first sight Mr. Charan Singh’s Budget 
for 978-79 reflects a large amount of deficit, 


of Ts. 1, 355 crores, and he has tried to bridge. 


the nig gap in any way through various direct 
anc indirect taxes. Mis tax weapon has iouch- 
ed -Le head of every persen, even ‘the poorest 
one. Tospeak in other words his Budget 
reficcts his motive that every person irrespective 





d. 


1978-79 — 1979-80 
Budget Budget 
11020 10749 
-+460 * 
11148 11346 
—128 —647 
-+460 * 
6554 5802 
8571 7130 
—2017 —1328 
+160 *, 
17574 16551 
555 Gis 
19719 18526 
1590 1975 
= —620 * 
1355 


of his financial position, has to make an equal 
rate of sacrifice for economic development. 
That’s why kerosene and biris which are 
essential even for those who are living below 
the poverty line are heavily taxed. - Taxes 
imposed on other items like cigarettes, soap, 
postais and other food items like biscuits, not 
io speak of taxes on cooking gas and instant 


cofice, are also unjustified, as these are daily- 


g 
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“necessaries for thé lower-middle class people. 
‘In fact, the Finance Minister’s intention is to 


raise Rs. 606.14 crores through indirect taxes 


‘alone, so innumerable commodities of Common . 
consumption 


are placed in his tax net. He 
indirectly imposes tax on each and every 
essential and non-essential article as soon as 


‘he introduces 4 new tax on pétrol. His leviés 
‘will increase 


the cost of petrol by nearly 50 
paise per litre. A taxon petrol will increase 
transport cost and hence the total cost of 
production. Theory suggests that indirect 
taxes fall heavily particularly on largé families 
aiid tend tö be regiéssive. They also lead to 
ike Ti prices which may be. greater than the 
ambuiit of thé tax: This indirect tax stricture 
Will incredsé the price leVel and this our present 
Jear’s Budget Will cut thie level of Cohsumption 
of thé widssé$ Who aré undet-fed and under- 
clothed. 

Coming io the field of direct taxation we 
find that he is intelligent enough, that’s why he 
did.not raise the level of income tax. Yet he 
wants still more resources in order to collect 
Rs. 665 crores in now taxes. So he raised the 
rate of surcharge on personal income tax from 
15% to 23%. Theoretically this step is taken 
as an anti-inflationary measure since it would 
cut the effective demand of the taxed people. 
Bat judging from the practical point of view 


_we find that there are not only great inequali- 


ties in its incidence in various Provinces ( as 
West Bengal and some other Provinces have 
introduced some new Incomé Tax in guise of 
«Profession Tax” ), but also it is open to the 
vety gréat objections iti respect Of those classes 
wid dre axe, and it falls with dispropor- 
tionate hardship on less wealthy and further 
that other Classes, who might with justice be 
called üpon to pay the tax,are altogether exem- 
pted. Perhaps Mr. Charan Singh forgets that 
this indiféct taxes coùld not exempt those who 
are assessed to direct taxes, and so the income- 
5 $ 
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tax-payers receive a double-barrelled attack 
from him. . 

To speak the truth the biggest headeshe of 
the tax administrators in India is the problem 
of evasion and Government loses reven <e as a 
result. tis sometimes held that the large 
amount ofevasion in India is due <> high 
marginal rates of taxation. So the high zate of 
surcharge imposed by the Finance Minister 
facilitates the path of evasion; the cealthy 
private-practitioners such as doctors, ad% cates 
and other self-employed will take advantzge on 
the one hand, on the other hand; it wil cause 
hardship to the fixed-iticome group wi are 
already heavily taxed 


The very rich section of our cdun::y, îe. 


. the tax evadors, have made some sacrifice to 


the nation only by saving what they cou. J have 
consumed: But one feature of thi; year’s 
Budget isthatit provides no  incen:ive to 
ericourage fresh saving and thus he puts 
obstaclés to the way Of self-sustaining eccnomic 
growth. It is observed that in India l:e any 
other underdeveloped economy, Capital is not 
only in short supply but the scarce -apital 
resources are further employed in a canner 
which does not facilitate an optimal zate of 
economic expansion. Absence of any positive 
measure encouraging savings habit has -saused 
a diversion of the savings of the people izto the 
traditional forms of investment in real state, 
gold and ornaments, away from proc.ctive 
investment in industry and agricoltore. 
Mr. Charan Singh’s Budget provides a scope 
for savings and investment motive. It ccatains 
no measures like higher interest rate policy, or 
arise inthe exemption limiti diy-dend. 
Rather, increasing wealth-tax, surcharse on 
personal income tax and indirect ta-2s on 
innumerable commodities will reduce tt- sav- 
ings of the common people. 

Fortunately the Finance Minister s- owed 
sympathy to the farmers in granting conc :ssiong 
in fertilizers, light-diese] oil and imp orted 
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power tiller. Now the question arises how 
mary  people'will’be benefited through this 
relaxation. Apparently these are steps to 
enrich the ‘Green Revolution’ in the agricultur- 
al sector of our economy. For Green 
Revolution comprises introduction of high 
yielding varieties of seeds which are fertilizer 
responsive ‘andthe irrigation and power- 
pro.ects ` occupy a most distinct role in this 
‘New Strategy”. The area irrigated by means 
of irrigation schemes in 1950-51 was 51.5 
million acres which constituted about 17.5 
percent ofthetotal cultivated area `of the 
country. This figure reached only:22% of the 
tote] cultivated area of the Country -at'the end 
of the Fifth Five Year Plan. But we remem- 
ber that Green Revolution has brought 3 types 
of imbalances in our economy—regional 
imtalances, imbalances in‘income distribution 
anc. imbalances in employment structure of the 
economy. ` 

As regards regional imbalances Heh states 
as Punjab,’ Haryana, Gujrat, “Tamil Nadu, 
Andhra’ Pradesh and Maharashtra have in 
recent years achieved rates of growth in 
agr-culture equal to about 9 to 10 percent 


per annum, while others including Orissa, 


Bitar, West Bengal, 
Ke.ala ‘continue to 
percent or even less. 

Many research studies on Green Revolu- 
tion come to the conclusion 
Revolution- affects the few rather than the 
many not only because of the environmental 
conditions but because the majority of the 
farmers lack resources, or mere, ‘institutionally’ 
‘precluded from taking advantage of the ncw 
agricultural ` trends.” Uma `K. Srivastav, 
Robert, W. Crown and Earn `O. Heady 
comment ! “The income disparity, even among 
adopters will growover time. The ratio of 
large to médium farm’s net income has grown 
from 2.39 to 2.48 or by about 4 per cent.’ And 
the ratio of net ‘incomes between the- large, 


Assam, Rajasthan and 
hover around 3 to4 


ar 


{ a 


that “the Green 


per cent 


‘and ‘agricultural 
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and smali farms has grown from 239 to 2.48 
orby about 4 per cent. Further is worse off . 
relatively to his own former position ( net 
income falls by about 2 per cent’). ` 

The purpose of the analysis of thè impact of 
Green Revolution is to show that it continue to 
widen the income-gap among the farmers and 
Mr. Charan Singh’s mercy falls on the wealtheir 
group which comprises only 15% of the total 
farmers. The income-gap, therefore, will 
continue to widen in successive production 
cycles as it is invited by our beloved Finance 
Minister. 

Lastly, let me consider the disoninwarey 
impact of our new tax-policy. Like all.. other 
underdeveloped economy, the agricultural 
sector is still the largest sector remains untaxed 


_ or lightly taxed,-the burden of taxation will be 
- shifted to other sectors and: economic 


growth 
may slow down for Jack: of. adequate finance... 
The economic history of Jaran and- Russia 
reveals that agricultural tax played a very active 
important ‘Tole in their economié’ ‘development. 
But in India agricultural taxes proved” to be a 
minor source ‘ofrevenue and the revenue 
obtained from these taxes is not elastic between 
1960-71 and 1970-71, while the proportion of 
income and corporation tax to national income 
from sources other than agricultural, has ‘risen 
from 4.1 per cent to 4.6 per cent, the propor- 
tion of land revenue and agricultural income , 
tax (two most important taxes paid by 
agriculturists ) to national income derived 
from agriculture has declined from 1.63 
to0.15 per cent. Moreover big 
farmers have to care little for the payment of 
taxes. The system of separation of agricultural 
and non-agricultural income for tax purposes 
also facilitates tax-evasion and helps i in convert-. i 
ing ‘black’ money into ‘white’ money. ` ` 
In 1970-71, the total yield from land revenuo 
income tax, amounted te 
Rs. 137 crores, which formed 0.85 per cent of 
the = domestic product from the agriculturat 
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sector. On the pie hand, tho income tax 
; Tevenue inthe same year was estimated at 
« » Rs. 473 crores which formed 2.60 per cent of 

the net. product of the non-agricultural sector. 
A thorough study of Mr. Singh’s Budget 
reveals that it is rural-oriented in nature, for he 
‘has provided various forms of relief measures 
for agricultural farmers’so cosmetics, air-condi- 
tioners, radios, soap, _ Aooth-paste, tooth 
‘brushes, matches, pressure cookers, stereo 
+ TV sets, Steel furniture—all the items used 
by the middle class people of the urban area 
have been brought in the new tax-net. Perhaps 
' when he was making his Budget he forgot that 
the very poor and lower middle class of people 
are now placed in urban areas. They have to 
~ do their study with lantern, instead of cigarettes 
they will have to purchase Biris- for want of 
funds. It is thus evident that the angry eyes of 
Mr. Charan Singh have zal on the urban 

' people. 

~ To speek from ideological point of view, an 
- ideal Tax Scheme should achieve twin objee- 
- tives—first, ‘it would raise enough revenue 
second, it would expand more than in propor- 
tion to the increase of national income so that 


U 





~~ 
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the State can aa a continuously expanding 
programme of investment. India’s current 
year’s Budget could achieve the first o=jective 
but not the second one. New Tax policy would 
increase the conflict between the richer znd the 
poorer and thereby destroy the path towards 
the ‘Socialist pattern “of Society’, Furt_er this 
new tax policy measures will incree e the 
‘marginal rate of taxation and thereby ic~ite the 


_tax-evasion habits of the self-employec group 


and consequently government will lose cevenue 
and its development programme vill be 


- hampered for lack of adequate funds. At the 


same time the present budgetory poly will 
deprive the common people of reap-ng the 
fruits of development plans. 

Now I ask one question how will we meet 
the gap? If the gap is met through short-term 
loan from the Reserve Bank of Inc:a, this 
measure will surely strengthen the inflctionary 
spiral. That is, our budgetory. police invites 


inflation when our Reserve Bank has bzen try- 
' ing to its utmost to control inflation -hrough 

appropriate monetary measures—i. e. < Clear- 
cut hon-co-operation of the budgetor: policy 
with the monetary-policy, resulting in increas- 
-ing instability in the. oma: 
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- NEW PANCHAYTI RAJ IN WEST BENGAL 
SUKUMAR DAM 


‘a mew Panchayati Raj system has come 
into =gjstence in the State of West Bengal in 
the intter part of 1978 under a new legislation 
called :he West Bengal Panchayat Act, 1978. 
The =alient features of the present system are 
as flows :— 

(1) With a view to falling in line with the 
All-E-cdia pattern of Panchayati Raj institu- 
tions. the new legislation has introduced. in 
place of former four-tier structare, the three-tier 
structure from the village to the district, name- 
ly, tts Gram Panchayat atthe base, the 
Panccayat Samiti in the middle and the Zilla 
Pari: nad at the apex. 

€22) With the abolition. of the additional 
tier: 3. e. the Anchal Panchayat ) its 

and “inctions 
Panc-ayat. Jd 


(3) The elimination-of the Gram Sabha - 
"+ maintenance 


is a caticeable feature.of the new Act.- 

(2) Unlike the old system, the new 
system provides for direct election at least 
partic‘ly iu the constitution of upper 
Panc-ayati Raj bodies. 

(=) The local members of Parliament 
andthe State Legislative Assembly have 
zemaaed members of the Panchayat Samiti 
and tie Zilla Parishad, but without the right 
to be office-bearers. : 

An outline of the new Panchayati Raj sys- 
tem ic West Bengal is given below. 

G-am Panchayat . 

There is a Gram Panchayat for every gram. 
A Grom Panchayat consists of not less than 7 
or mae than 25 members, elected by persons 
of the constituent gram whose names are 
incluced in the electoral roll ofthe State 
Legis_ative Assembly. The term of office of a 


pawers 
. haye been vested in the Gram - 


is 4 years, Beery Gram 
Panchayat elects ọne of jts members as its 
Pradhan and another member as its Ups- 
Pradhan for a period of 4 years. The Pradhan, 
andin his absence the Upa-Pradhan, has 
general 
executiye 
Panchayat. 
Gram Panchayat, who is in charge of te office 
of the Gram Panchayat. 

The duties ofa Gram Panchayat are of 
three types—obligatary, de.egated and discre- 
tionary. The obligatory duties of the Gram 
Panchayat have been largely extended pm 
account ofthe abolition of the Anchal 
Panchayat in the new Act. In addition to, its 
normal civic duties, the other. obligatory. duties 
of a Gram Panchayat are ( a ) the imposition, 
assessment and collection of taxes ; (b ) the 
, “and control of Dafadars and 
Chowkidars ; and (c } the constitution and 
administration of a Nyaya Panchayat. The 
delegated and discretionary duties of a Gram 
Panchyat are in the nature of rural a 
ment and rural reconstruction. 

For every Gram Panchayat there is a fund 
which is mainly constituted of grants made by 
the Central Government, the State Government, 
the Zilla Parishad or the Panchayat Samiti ; 
joans grated by the Central or the State 
Government ; all receipts on account of taxes, 
rates and fees levied by it; and all other sums. 
received by it. 

NYAYA PANCHAYAT 

For rural justice every Gram Panchayat. 
constitutes a Nyaya Panchayat, consisting of > 
members called Vicharaks, elected by it fora 


period of 4 years. The Nyaya Panchayat elects. 


Gram Panchayat 


administration of the Gram 


responsibility for the financial and , 


There. is a Secretary for every 


lad 


a 


` ment and the 
_ Office of a Panchayat Samiti 
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one of its members as its Pradhan Vicharak. 


A Nyaya Panchayat deals with petty cases, 


both civil and criminal. The novel features of a 
Nyaya Panchayat are : ¢ a ) it is democratically 
constituted, (b)it employs simple and 
summary procedure for the disposal of cases, 
((c)it may settle any dispute amicably and 
€d }legal practitioners are not permitted to 
practise before it. 
PANCHAYAT SAMITI 

There is the Panchayat Samiti at the block 
level. A Panchayat Samiti consists of the 
f. lowing members, namely : 


(1) Pradhans of the Gram Panchayats 


“within the block, ex officio ; 

` (2) Not more then 3 persons from each 
gram within the block, ‘elected by persons of 
the gram concerned whose names are included 
in the electoral roll of the State Legislative 

Assembly ; and 
3) The tenure local members of Parlia- 
State legislative Assembly of 
is 4 years. 
A Panchayat Samiti elects one of its 
members as its Sabhapati and another mem- 
‘ber as its Sahakari Sabhapati for a period of 
4 years. The Sabhapati, and in his absence the 
Sahakari Sabhapati, has general responsibility 
for the financial and executive administration 
of the Panchayat Samiti. There is an Execu- 
tive Officer for every Panchayat Samiti and the 
Block Development Officer is the ex-officio 

Executive Officer. 

A Panchayat Samiti is responsible for co- 
ordinating and integrating the development 
plans and schemes prepared by the Gram 
Panchayats within the block, along with its 
norma] civic responsibilities. It may also 
undertake execution of any scheme entrusted to 
it by the State Government. Moreover, a 
Panchayat Samiti exercises general powers of 
supervision over the Gram Panchayats in the 
block. 

Every Panchayat Samiti has a fund which is 


2 
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mainly constituted of grants: made by the 
Central Government, the State Government or 
the Zilla Parishad; loans granted by the 
Central or the State Government ; all -2ceipts 
on account of tolls, rates and fees levied by it ; 
and all other sums received by it. 
ZILLA PARISHAD 

There is the Zilla Parishad atthe district 
ievel. A Zilla Parishad consists of the follow 
ing members. namely : 

(1) Sabhapatis of the Panchayat Samitis 
within the block, ex-officio ; P 

(2) Two persons from each block within 


„the district, elected by persons of tte cons- 


tituent block whose names are included in the 
electoral roll of the State Legislative Assambly ; 
and 

(3) Local members of Parliament and the 
State Legislative Assembly. 

The term of office of a Zilla Parishai is 4 
years. ‘Every Zila Parishad elects ore of its 
members asits Sabhadhipatiand another 
member as its Sahakari Sabhadhipat' fora 
period of 4 years. The Sabhadhipati, ard in his 
absence the Sahakari Sabhadhipati, has general 
responsibility for the financial and executive 
administration of the Zilla Parishad. There 
isan Executive Officer for the Zilla Parishad 
appointed by the State . Government and the 
District Magistrate has been so appointed. 
There is also a Secretary for the Zilla Parishad. 

Besides its normal civic responsibilities, a 
Zilla Parishad is responsible for (a) co-ordina- 
ting and integrating the development plans and 
schemes prepared by the Panchayat Samitis in- 
the district, €b) exercising supervisory functions 
over the Panchayat Samitis and the Gram 
Panchayats in the district, and ( c ) serving as 
an adviser tothe State Governmen: on all 
matters felating to the devolopment of the 
district. 

For every Zilla Parishad there is a fund 
which is mainly constituted of grants made by 
the Central or the State Government ; loans 
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granted by the Cen tral or the State Govern- 
ment ; all receipts on account of tolls, rates 
and fees levied by it; and all other sums 
received by it. i 


OBSERVATIONS; 


In the new Panchayati Raj system, the 
Gram Panchayat has become an effective body 
at the vilage level, with its added powers and 
functions. 1 

In the present Act, the local M. Ps. and 
M. L. As. have been denied the right to be 
office-bearers of the Panchayat Samiti or the 


Zilla Parishad. This restriction will help in 
creating effective rural leadership in such 
bodies. 


An undesirable feature of the new legisla- 
tion is that the Panchayati Raj bodies have to 
depend on the State Government for financial 
assistance as before, on account of the fact that 
no new sources of revenue have been provided 
for them. This financial dependence, as it 
does, Wili undermine not only their autonomy, 
but also their vitality. The delegation of 


“system 


Parishad. As the District 
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adequate financial resources to them is,, there- 
fore, necessary. ` f 

Another undesirable feature of the new 
isthe appointment of the District 
Magistrate as the Executive Officer of the Zilla 
Magistrate must 
function with complete independence in the 
interest of an efficient district administration, 
he should be outside the Panchayati Raj insti- 
tutions. Again, the District Magistrate is too 
busy to function properly as the Executive 
Officer of the Zilla Parishad. He should, 
therefore, be relieved of his new responsibility | 
and in his place another officer may be appoin- 
ted as the Executive Officer of the Zilla 
Parishad. Asinthe old system, the District 
Magistrate should be outside the Zilla Parishad | 
with his powers of supervision and control over 
this and other Panchayati Raj bodies. 

In fine, our efforts should be to make the 
Panchayati Raj system perfect in all respects, 


keeping in view the fact that on its perfection 
depends to a large extent the perfection of our 


democracy. 
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IN TERNATIONAL CHILD YEAR-INDIAN TOYS CREATE 
NO SCIENTIFIC TEMPER sf 


Dr. B. R. S. GUPTA 


The toy industry in India is not developed 
enough to ¢reate a scientific temper in children. 


‘This view is expressed by varìous scientists, 
technologists, and the 
Various studies made on the toy industry show 
‘that its growth is uneven 


educationists in India. 


and a section is 
indulging in producing inferior quality toys 
and selling at exorbitant rate and prices. 
Studies show that the urban based toy industry, 
‘particularly those making poor imitations of 
foreign playthings’, are making profit margins 
many times those of heavy investment 
industry manufacturing vital machinery 
professional instruments and control 
systems most needed for the develop- 
ment or the nation. Needless to add, the 
quality of the highly priced toys, especially 
made for the affluent market, both the experts 
and consumers say are ‘poor. While the 
prices are fixed ‘above the prices of smuggled 
ones of remotely comparable design available 
in the port-towns. They see ‘no reason why 
the toy industry could not be upgraded and 
spread across the country, particularly because 
ofits enormous employment and market 
potential. Education experts, including those 
in the National Committee on Educational 
research and Training has opined that there 
exist a great need for 
industry in a scientific way’, because the play- 
things plyed an important role in intellectual 
development. Social ‘anthropologists feel the 
rural particularly tribal, toy industry showed 
the ‘enermous talent and genius available in 
the country to ensure and educate the 


expanding the toy” 


children.” the relics of the past als, they 
point out, is sprinked with chilcren’s play 
things, expressing parental creativity for amus 
ing children’. The uniform opinion of 2xperts 
is that ifan organisational and manzzement 


` thrust is given, the toy industry could te made 


to sprout. 
Important Suggestions : 

To allay the existing units fear th.t if toy 
industry is nurtured to mushroom on a tational 
scale, there would be a toy glut in the « ountry, 
the experts have the following suggest. ons :— 

i—Durable educational toys stould be 
mede for schools and children’s community 


play centres, particularly meant for pr -school 
age group ; 

2—Distribution of toys ronel fiir price 
shops ; 


3—Export promotion of quality to~s of the 
rutal and urban varieties (because t!ere is a 
world of children) ; 

4—Special incentives to tor ndustry, 
particularly at the small and cottage s-ctors to 
enable induction of management and worker 
enthusiasm in increasing procuctcvity for 
lowering cost; ' 

5—Setting up of district levelto? design 
centres which may buy back products for urban 
and foreign markets ; 

6—Transfer of technology by the National 
laboratories to the toy industries b: offering, 
scientific toy designs and machinery drawings 
or plants ; and 

7—Creating consumer 
"toy racketeers’, 


resistance against 
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Architects and engineers seethe need for 
organising design compaign for building blocks, 
corstructional toys and assembly kits. 

The Electronics Commission has a scheme 
to encourage manufacture of sophisticated 
electrical and electronic toys and ' assembly kits 
with circuit drawings and components. No 


import of technology would be needed for the- 


pursose. Commission sources is of opinion 
tha: the proposal ‘is not made playfully’, but 
seripusly aimed at ‘playfully teaching the 
` country’s children, the basic concepts of 
electronics’ These toyscan be durable and 
need not be expensive, ‘with proper designing 
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and: selection of appropriate and locally 
available raw materials. The National 
Commitee on Science ani Technology has not yet 
evolved a ‘toy policy’ to select appropriate toy 
orientations’, and to transfer technology to the 
toy industry. But the matter is worth looking 
into. Educationists and social psychologists 
the world over have cautioned that care 


should be taken in developing toy industry in 
that toys of violence should be discouraged 
from the assembly lines and toy piles Chairman 
of the Indian Space Reseatch Ofganisation is of 
opinion that toys could show the Indian way 
or life, styles and technology of tomorrow. 
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ALEXANDER DUFF: A 


Ge A -4a 


N, EDUCATIONIST, SOCIAL REFORME 


AND: A: MISSIONARY: 
R. K: ARORA 


Alexander Duff always imagined that an 
important and sacred work for humanity will 
be done by him. He was deeply influenced by 
Dr. Chalmers, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in Scotland. Duff used to visit the poor and 
finally established a Students Missionary 
Society. As a staunch follower of his friend— 
John Urquhart, Duff made a commitment to 
dedicate his life to work for missions, _ 

Duff was offered missionary work in India 
by the Church of Scotland which he gladly 
accepted. He was then appointed the first 
missionary to India. On 19 September 1829, 
he and his wife left Leith for London and in the 
following month they embarked at Portsmouth. 
Their journey was full of unforeseen events. 

` They, were first of all, detained by strong winds, 
the vessel being driven out to sea by a gale. 
The ship then narrowly escaped an attack by a 
pirate ship. It also. bumped with alarming 
viqlence, upon a rock. Anothrr striking 
incident 


-./ Dassen when the sailors of the ship caught 


sight of an object cast ashore whice was Duff’s 
quarto Bible and Scottish Psalm Book, present- 
ed to him by friends before leaving Scotland. 
On seeing this, Duff felt encouraged as express- 
ing a will of GOD. He then knelt and prayed 
GOD for having been saved. The most glaring 
happening was that about 800 volumes 


4/ representing nearly every branch of knowledge 


were destroyed except 

Book. Stillanother eventful incident took 

place when the ship facing contrary winds was 

long beaten out ofher course and when off 

Mauritius a hurricane was encountered by 
6 : 


happened ona small island called 


Bible and Psalm. 


s. which the very safety of the ship was threaten- 
ed. Somehow, Duff with his wife and >thers 
reached Calcutta qn?27 May 1830. The 3eople 
in Irdia were amazed to read in the news-apers 
about theremarkable voyage with reneated 
threats of ship wrecks ‘and . tragedies which 
would have made Duff’s arrivalin Inzia an 
impossible task. 

In India, Duff found missionary work ina 
low state. The only candidates for taptism 
were poor, downtrodden individuals belonging 
to the lowest »castes and the Indian Christian 
community-was despised by their neigk Sours. 
The greatest question before Duff was Low to 
find out ways and means to get in touch with 
the influential classes, the upper castes o” India. 
So, to begin with his mission in Calccita, he 
spent first six weeks in making himself acquain- 
ted“with all that was being done or had been 
dene by missionaries and preachers :n and 
around Calcutta and started learning the 
Vernacular. He concluded that his met2od of 
working;must be different than that oč other 
missionaries. He felt that the peors of 
Calcutta were very much desirous of learning 
English so as to fit themselves for officii and 
mercantile appointments. He describe: the 
Indian people as a “multiple of heathenz, the 
most licentious and depraved under the sun” 
and expressed the opinion that “‘in this cluntry 
‘there is a giagantic system of error to be teject- 
ed ere a system of truth can be embraced”, 

Thus, he began to teach every: sort of aseful 
knowledge and felt motivated and encocraged 
as pupils progressed.beyond his own expecta- 

tions. In fact he had a basic objective in nind 
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i.e. to lay a foundation of a system of educa- 
tion | to embrace 
natural history, sciences, as taught 
together with the practical regulation’ of life 
and conduct. Thus he with such a noble -aim 
despite many disheartening influences and 
opposition to his mission, set himself to his 
sacred task. There was another reason for 
adhering to his commitment and that was his 
observation of low standard and status of 
‘wissionary work in India. The only solution 
before him was that education offered a 
possible way through English language as a 
reliable means for . conveying the Christian 
culture of the West to the- Indians. 
cloce observation implied the impatience of 
new middle classes in India to learn English 
anc benefit themselves by the new vistas of 
wealth and influence of material gains, advance- 
mert in a social status and personal di gnity 
which would be the result of introduction of 
English education in India, he advocated, 
strongly the iatroductioa of English lamguage 
in, india, l 

During the process of his mission he met 
Ram Mohan Roy, who supported his proposal 
for a collego in Calcutta although besides 
Engish the teaching of Bible’ was to be made 
compulsory there. Ram Mohan Roy held that 


a study of Bible need not necessarily uadermine | 


the “aith of the Hindoos. However, the studies 
of tke school were carried on and the value of 
Dufz’s labours was soon felt ‘in the distant parts 
of the country especially in Caleutta. This 
achievement was obstructed whem some young 
Indians began in their homes to speak with 
adrriration and enthusiasm of new Gospel, 
their relatives—followers of Hindu faith, be- 
canz alarmed and began with the cry of 
“HINDUISM ISIN DANGER.” Even they 
agitated on the streets of Calcutta. But Duff 
remained unruffled by sweh cries and in fact 
thece cries werked as a cementing force in his 
determination of his missionary: work. He 


Since his - 


all the branches . including. ; 
in Europe, `` 
; charged the Government in allowing insidiously 


E i 


` tinuance of Duff’s 


disruption 
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organised talks and discourses on Christianity. 
These lectures and discourses had to be discon- 
tinued when some of the Hiadus protested and 


interference in their religion. But the discon- 
work was for a shortwhile 
and then these were resumed again. Duff 
began to attend meetings of warious debating 


‘societies formed by the students and d addressed 
‘also through the Press. 


Duff continued his hard struggle with 
unceased zealand was-able to make his 
institation well established. Unfortunately, 
he, his wife and his son were utterly shattered 


‘ia healh had to leave India for England. But 


he kept his pace ' of work alive through his 
friend, Dr. W. S. Mackay. Even in England, 
Duff could not remain a silent spectator but 
chose to advocate the cause of missions. He 
came back to India in 1840, 

Duff encountered another difficulty when 
there was loss of mission premises due to the 
of Church of Scotland in 1843. 
Consequently, he had to struggle once again to 
establish the buildings. Again, he returned to 
England in 1849. He came back to India after 
visiting Great Britain and America. He toiled 


‘with self-sacrificing ardour for eight years more 


and broken health, he bade farewell to 


India. 
He left behind him the ee and ina 
‘Christian viewpoiat, the most successful 


Christian institutioa in India. Some periods 
of his career were stormy especially in the 
hostile collision with Indians who criticized 
him beyond measure in private capacity and in 
newspapers and with the Europeans such as 
Orientalists. and others. Dr. George Smith, a 


‘missionary, exclaimed Duff, “You will deluge ` 


Calcutta with rogues and villians”. He under- 
took the direction of a Free Church and 
became Professor of Evangelistic Theology in 


‘Edinburgh. He died in 1878. He was, later 


on, honoured as “Soldier of the Cross” by the 
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ALEXANDER DUFF : AN EDUCATIONIST SOCIAL REFORMER 


British Parliament. 


In Alexander Duff we therefore, found, a 


‘great devotee of Christianity, philosopher and 


He is remembered asa 
mastermind for the. introduction of English 
education in India. His initiative and drive 
were converted inte famous Resolution ef 
March 7, 1835 in favour of English education 
to foster English culture in India. As a 
social reformer, he was always consulted on 


asocial reformer. 


` matters relating to education, taxation, land 


laws and many other subjects, his opinion 
and judgement were sought by those in 
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power at that time. He tried to undecstand 


the social ` conditions of the Indiane and 
advised them to come out of religious 
bigotry. . 

Alexander Dof was  uadoubtecly a 


remarkable personality whose influence upon 


the Government and Indian seciety was ofa 
far reaching character. He, while leaving 
India at the end of his third enjourn 


expressed, 


“I now leave India, God has ‘made even 
my enemies to be at pease with me,”. 


KUMBHA—THE AGELESES SPIRITUAL FESTIVAL OF INDL 
MADAN GHPAL TEWARY 


It is difficult to ascertain when the spiritual 
festival of Kumbha began in our sacred Bharat- 
barsa. Inthe ups and downs 


Kumbha has been flowing unhampered inspite 
of political, social, economic and other changes 
of national life, since the dawn of civilisation 


in India. 
In many of the Puranas and the Mahabha- 





of the whole 
gamut of Indian history, the spiritual stream of 


thereon in extra-cosmic trance. 


rata, we find the famous legend of the c-urning 
of the ocean. In the Hindu Scriptures, the 
ocean is taken asa symbol of life in ‘oth its 
potential and progressively evolving aspects. 
The primal ocean has been described by our 
sages as a boundless stretch of hushec waters 
filling all space. Init, aeons back, fe lay 
latent, with the Supreme Lord Narayar afloat 
The trance 


| 
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brote. The Great God wished to project 
Himself into multiplicity. This started the 
cosmos'in ndmes and forms, vibrations and 
movements. Sx o 
Tut life, once born, had tobe helped to 
grow. So the Devas (the gods or the demi- 
gods) and the Asuras (the demons or the 
Titars), to expedite évolution, conferred toge- 
ther, and resolved to churn the ocean in order 
to exiract the various boons hid in its womb. 
The decision taken, the ‘momentous 
churning commenced. The great Mandar moun- 
tain acted as the churning rod, and a colossal 
python, Ananta Naga, as the rope coiled round 
it. Anon the eddies roared and belched forth 
fumes, gases, fires, electricity and then deadly 
poiscns. Lord Shiva, the God of compassion, 
quaf=d off the venom in order to rescue the 
agonised cosmos, Threafter there emerged, 
one ty one, the Beneficial things or the boons ; 
the fying horse, the milch cow, the priceless 
jewel, the magic moon, sky-chariot, the vibrant 
lyre, Rambha, the Siren, Lakshmi, the paragon 
of beauty, Vishwakarma, the architect, and 
soon till at long last, outflashed Dhanwantari, 
the divine healer, holding in his arms the last 
prize, namely, the coveted Kumbha of Necter 
(amrita), which is alleged to give immortality. 
No sooner bad the divine healer appeared, 
than a great acclamation rang out. The Devas 
and the Asuras rushed in a frenzy to ‘seize hold 
of the Kumbha. There are different versions 
of what happened in the course of the tussle. 
We ars concerned with the one that gave rise 
to the legend of the Kumbha. It says that 
when the Auras, thanks to their superior 
strength, gained final possession of the 
Kumtha, the vanquished Devas resorted to 
ruse. Jayanta, the alert heir-apparent of the 
Paracise, transformed himself into a rock, and 
whisked the Kumbha away. Flying over the 
earth, hotly chased by the robbed, he evaded 
them row and then so as to be able to take a 
little rest enroute to the Elysium. He descen- 


. down to beggers in rags. 


ded from on high to perch at four places, viz.. 
Prayag, Haridwar, Nasik and Ujjain. The 
magic touch of the Kumbha sanctified the four 
places for all time. Sages, saints and pilgrims 
started periodically to flock to each of* these 
Tirthas to celebrate the divine event. Jayanta 
took twelve days to complete his flight to the 
Safety of Paradise. Hence the pilgrims held the 
festival every twelve years, presumably on the 
simple computation that what is a day to the 


‘gods isa yearto mortals. 


We do not know exactly when the legend 
of the Kumbha became crystalised and began 
attracting saints, Sadhus and pilgrims. The 
great Chinese traveller-historian Hiuen Tsang 
(otherwise Yuan Chwang), who came to India 
in the seventh century A. D., witnessed the 
magnificient religious festival at Prayag, the 
Tirtha-raj (that is ihe king among Tirthas). 
He has left behind a graphic account of it, and 
writes that about half a million people gathered 
round about the confluence on that occasion, 
and that the ceremony endured for seventy-five 
days. The pilgrims comprised people from all 
ranks of life from the Emperor Harsha Var- 
dhan with his ministers and tributary chieftains 
Among the partici- 
pants, there were the heads of the various reli- 
gious sects, as well as, philosophers, scholars, 
ascetics and spiritual aspirants, from all walks 
of life. The Emperor Harsha. performed all 
the rites with great eclat. The historian 
Vincent Smith says ‘Harsha ceremoniously dis- 
tributed the wealth of his treasury to people of 
all denominations on the ground, at the junc- ` 
tion of the Ganges and the Yamuna, where the 
great fair is now held usyally. Harsha was in 
the habit of making such distributions every 
five years, and the celebration in which Hiuen 
Tsang assisted was the sixth of the reign.’ 

The date of this celebration was 644 A, D. 
so that, it can be accepted as the first account 
of the Kumbha Mela in recorded history. It 
is crystal clear that Harsha did not initiate the 


festival, but only adopted jt and gave it a royal 
fillip in order to promote religious fervour 
among the people. It may be presumed that 
it has continued ever since down to our day. 
In the ninth century A.D. the great Shankara- 
charya gave it the final shape by the force of 
his magnetic personality. He first of all set.up 
the four famous monasteries: Jyotirmath in 


‘the North, Sringeri Math in the South, Gobar- 


-dhan Math in the East, and Sarada Math in 
-the West. In each of these centres, which he 
had established with the express purpose of 
advancing the cause of monotheism, were 
-classified into ten’ orders (dashnami) Saraswati, 
Puri, Bana, Tirtha, Giri, Parvata, Bharati, 
Aranya. Ashrama and Sagara. In each of 
‘these, he nominated a head, who was to guide 
‘the Sadhus under his charge. These were ex- 
horted to assemble ‘regularly at the Kumbha 
Mela, with the two-fold purpose of maintaining 
contact with the Sadhus of other denomina- 
tions and -fortifying the spiritual aspirants. 
The people responded enthusiastically, for 
they were thus given the two-fold opportunity 
of winning fresh inspiration through consor- 
‘ting with the Sadhus, and the redemptive 
‘bathing in the sacred rivers. 

The Kumbha Mela is held every twelve year 
at one of the holy places, viz. Prayag, 
Haridwar, Ujjain and Nasik. A phenomenal 
number of pilgrims congregrated on the conflu- 
ence of the Ganga, the Jamuna and the Saras- 
wati at Prayag in 1954to take part in the 
great religious festival. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru said on the last day of the Mela that 
even he had neyer, at any time in his life, wit- 
nessed such a vast concourse of people. Gene- 


` rally speaking, the pilgrims were of three kinds, 


viz. visitors, aspirants (Kalpa vasis) and 
Sadhus. The word Sadhus isa generic term, 
.and denotes a seer,a saint, a sage or an ascetic, 
who has finally renounced the worldly life 
(sansar) to follow the exclusive life of the reli- 
gious, and who, unless he happens to belong to 
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a religious organisation (an ashram or axhara), 
which is dependent on public or private dona- 
tions, lives on alms. 

What is the importance of such ancieat and 
hoary festivals, which have kept us Indizas and 
Hindus as a unit inspite of many turmoils, 
which passed overus? The Kumbhe Mela 
fulfilled a very important social, religicus and 
unitarian part in the evolution of the Eindus, 
and the spiritual seekers individually, tut they 
played a highly prominent social part as well 
by Laving acted throughout the ages 2s our 
monitors and legislators. The Lord Krishna 
speaks in the Gita of the ideal of lokasaagraha, 
which meaus holding people together br giving 
them day to day guidance. Tsis has a! along 
been achieved by our Sadhus as lawmak rs, for 

it was they, who first enunciated the codes of 
social conduct, which the monarch: only 
stepped in Jater to enforce. We, in India, 
never appealed to lawyers and the s--called 
practical man to lay down the laws, whizh were 
to regulate our lives. We looked exclus vely to 
our spiritual leaders to formulate those codes 
and canons of conduct and justice, by which 
our daily lives were to be governed znd our 
spiritual evolution expedited. But in these days, 
it was by no means easy to travel from one 
place to another and the Sadhus lived fzr apart 
from one another. So it was that the. agreed 
to fore-gather periodically in order toe discuss 
ways and means of giving practical guidance 
to the ordinary man though such lezislation 
and reforms, as might be called for. The con- 
ference of Sadhus may be compared to the 
sessions of our modern Parliaments, wlich pass 
new bills when needed, and repeal such laws 
and vogues as are out-moded. Ther ways 
differed from those of the modern times in this 
thet the authority they wielded came from 
above and not, as in our days, from below. 
In other words, the Sadhus’ rulings wers accep- 
ted not because they were the elected 
representatives ofthe people but because 
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ther were the accredited servants of the 
‘Ligat, which prevailed, because the 
common man’s humility made him 
intuitively receptive to its - lead. Hin- 


duis<n had, at every step, drawn its final sus- 
tencace not from the unenlightened intelligence 
of itz canny intelligentisia, but from the truly 
illurcinative wisdom . of its elite, its . spiritual 
mer. its seers, saints and sages. ‘Whether that 
former stance is possible in the present context 
is acother question. At present, forces of the 
extreme in general, are trying their level best to 
penetrate through all spheres of national life to 
destroy the ideal, for which India has stood 
for ages, and to convert us into economic slaves 
undc a totalitarian regime having no freedom 


- strangulate the national soul or culture. 
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of expression and hamstringing the democratic 
way of life to which we are wedded. Economic 
prosperity for allsections of the people en. 
Socialistic principles is necessary, but not at 
the cost of the soul of the nation by coercive 
methods. Men do got live by bread alone. 
They should have epportunity to devote them- 
selves according to ideals and culture of the 
countries they belong to and nothing should be 
allowed to be done by any party or agency to 
Here- 
in lies the necessity of the ageless KUMBHA 
MELA and cognate institutions of all religious- 
group, specially the Hindus, to protect us from. 
the octopus of extremism, which has already 
began perturbing our normal way of life. 


MASS POVERTY AND DEMOCRACY IN SOUTH ASIA 
A letter to the Editor 


‘eae Sir, 

The Asian Studies’ Association met in 
Torcato, Canada, from 19th to 21st March and 
voiced itsconcern for the deterioration of. 
‘demccracy in South Asia and so did a group of 
Westzrn intellectuals who issued a signed state- 


ment alsoin March calling on the Indian 
Premier to consider the re-establishment of 
basic democratic principles she had negated a — 
few months back. But may I point out that 
real democracy never prevailed in the sub- 
continental lands, as they were never able to 
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dispense social and economic justice to their 
masses. 

In spite of 30 years of so called democratic 
tule, despite some- progress, poverty and misery 
of the masses are rampant. In all subcontinen- 
tallands, the rich grow richer and the poor 
grow poorer. It must be pointed out that 
China has eradicated poverty and has become 
the third super power. In China ' wealth is 
fairly weli distributed and in the Indian sub- 
continent the wealth is still controlled by 10:/. 
-of the population. ‘ 

The attention of these intellectuals should 
have been on what constitutes dangers to 
-democracy in South Asia and to recommend 
-ways to get out of them, as all nations of the 
‘subcontinent, including India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim, 
Maldive Islands, suffer from these burdens : an 
unchecked population explosion, chronic 
underdevelopment, and extreme mass poverty, 
yet they have tried,and tried hard, not to 


_ forsake the democratic values, but because of 


‘these adverse factors democracy is getting 
weakened, becoming a casualty in one country 
after another. India is drifting towards 


autocracy and has postponed elections and 


suspended freedom of speech, assembly and 
press. f 
How could these subcontinental nations 
-overcome the three terrible burdens ? Perhaps 
joining together, as in Europe, into an 
economic community. Thereby they could 


harness the vast resources of the whole area, 
together with pooling technological and scienti- 
fic know-how subcontinental economic planning 
to overcome these hurdles and to bring econo- 
mic ánd social betterment. 


Closer economic cooperation among these 
countries should be encouraged because it 
would be mutually advantageous. For example, 
India has Iron, Coal, Bauxite and other 
minerals needed by her neighbours; Pakistan 
has an exportable surplus of cotton and rice ; 
Nepal and Sri Lanka can develop hydro-electric 
power tosell to the expanding Indian 
Market. 
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Sri Lanka too has rubber and graphite to 
export, and Bangladesh can supply jute and 


* jute goods, fish and vegetables for which there 


is a ready market in this region. South Asia is 
also fairly rieh in scientific talent and profes- 
sioral people. To start with the four large 
nations of the sub-continent, India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesa and Ceylon, could fcrm an 
economic - confederation. These states would 
not: be ‘required to give up their separate 
independence, but they could, for their common 
good, join in their rapid economic development 
expanding trade and perhaps in due course also 
form a common foreign policy and defense 
system. Such a broadly based approach alone 
could create a new hope for-a better life for 
millions who-live in perpetual poverty after 
centuries of foreign domination and also to 
uphold democratic freédems. 

The population is exploding with atout 20 
million births annually in this area of the 
world. Drastic birth control and family 
planning measures have to be instituted to avert 


natural disaster. Although South Asian 
nations have the technical know how in 
population control, such measures are very 


laborious and extra expensive in tke semi- 
illiterate village societies of these developing 
nations. 

Thus, economic and social goals in the 
subcontinent are very difficult to realize without 
financial aid from affluent nations of both 
East and West. Undoubtedly long term 
investment could be drawn, at least in part, 


from the fast growing oil wealth of the Middle 
Eastern nations. This is already the case to 
some extent. Wet Western assistance, parti- 
cularly from America, Canada and Europe 
should be vastly expanded, if these South Asian 
democracies are to survive. 
Dr. Buddhadasa P. Kir-hisinghe 
© General Secretary, 
. The Society ;for Asian Affairs. 
Strycker’s Bay Apts., 
689 Columbus Ave. at 93rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 10025. 
15 June 1976 


IN COMMEMORATION OF MARTYR’S DAY (JANUARY). 
MAHATMA GANDHI : HUMANIST AND. TRUTH-SEEKER: 
By G. INYUSHAN- 


On January 30, 1948,a bullet-fired ‘by a 
fascist thug cut short the life of Mahatma 
Gazdhi, the great Indian patriot and humanist. 

Mahatma Gandhi was one of the great 
thinters of modern times. Wisdom and 
hurraneness merged into a single whole in his 
character. He began his “ascent” towards 
truth from the days of his youth. His outlook 
wasin many aspects determincd by his 
acquaintance with the literary heritage, especi- 
ally with “Ramayana” and ‘“Bhagavatgita.” 
He cefined his views on ethical problems quite 
carly in life. In his autobiography he wrote 
that _he conviction that ethics was the basis of 
all things and truth the essence of ethics had 
taken firm root in his consciousness. It was 

this conviction that put him on theroad of 
self-sacrifice, the road where every step, every 
idea, was tcsted by concrete action. 

In his essays Soviet indologist A. Litman 
indicates that Gandhi drew onthe ancient 
Iadiza teachings—Jainism, Vedanta and 
Buddhism—for substantiation of his philoso- 
phy. 

His teaching became popular with the 
masses. Like a mirror it reflected the aspira- 

- tions and the quests of the entire people in 
- their centuries of struggle against enslavers. 
Jawatazlal Nahru pointed out that’ with the 
help af religious concepts Gandhi laid special 
stress on the moral approach to political and 
everycay problems, The religious aspect of 
his texching mainly impressed those who were 
inclined to thinking in religious terms, while 
others were influenced more by the moral 


aspect. 





In his philosophy Gandhi proceeded, above- 
all, from the thought that all social transforma- 
tions are meaningful only when they are found- 
ed-on moral self-perfection and moral reforms. 
He believed in moral conviction. He could not. 
but understand, however, that moral convic- 
tions alone would not bring about concrete 
social reforms. Nonetheless, he believed that. 
without purging human hearts of evil it-was- 
impossible to achieve true happiness: for all 
mankind. 

An outlook founded on ethics as the foun-- 
dation of life, as the essence of life, led Gandhi: 
to believe in the necessity of championing. 
national dignity. Hence his private outlook 


acquired public significance and Gandhi became. 


the ideological inspirer of the militant Indiann 
people. Thus Gandhi’s ethics became a means 
of rallying the masses in their struggle for 
India’s independence. ; 

The development of Gandhism as the 
philosophical interpretation of Indian actuality, 
prompted Gandhi to studv the activities and 
writings of Leo Tolstoy. According to Gandhi 
himself, the works of the great Russian writer 
made a great impression on him. There is no- 
doubt that Tolstoy’s idea exertedja certain 
influence on the Indian patriot. Gandhi’s. 
philosophy of non-resistance, as it appears, is 


‘closer to Tolstoy’s non-resistance to evil than 


to the Jainistic ahimsa. Gandhi tried to 'make 
ahimsa a ‘“‘practical category” the upshot.of 
which was that a man should serve his people 
with no thought for self. 

Gandhi viewed public activity as disinterest- 
ed service to the motherland, 
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Soviet people comprehend and appreciate 
such an ideal. They are well aware that the 
voice of the selfless champion for the 
independence of India, the confirmed supporter 
of the ideas of equality and social justice, con- 
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tinues to resound amid the masses of tie 
Indian people who are striving for truth aad 
progress. 





Issued by the Information Department cf tne 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta. 


Current Affairs 


~ 


The Economic Implication Of The Union Budget 
1979-80 

As expounded dy Professor Russi Jal 
Taraporevala in public lecture organised by the 
Forum of Free Enterprise :—~ - 

“The Economic Survey for 1978-79” of the 
Government of India (hereinafter referred to as 


‘The Economic Survey”) commented that “the . 


_ performance of the Indian economy in 1978-79, 

” the first year of the Five Year Plan 1978-83, 
must beregarded as most encouraging.” It 
noted that “for the four years 1975-76 to 1978- 
79, the average rate of growth of GNP works 


out to over 5 per cent, which is substantiaily 


7 





higher than the long-run trend rate of 3.5 per 
cent.” The country had two excellent years 
of agricultural production, industrial p-oduc- 
tion had resumed growth and the foreign 
exchange reserves stood at an all-time hizh, 
As a result of these factors, Gross Netional 
Product at 1970-71 prices which had falien by 
1.1 per cent in 1972-73, risen by 5.0 per cent in 
1973-74, risen by only 0.8 ;per cent in 1674-75, 
risen by 8.9 per cent in 1975-76, risen ty 1.6 
per cent in 1976-77 and risen by 7.2 per cent 
in 1977-78, is estimated to have risen by 3.5 
per cent in 1978-79. Unfortunately, these 
growth rates shrink dramatically when acjusted | 


x 
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‘foz the increase. in the country’s population. 
The population of India, which was 562.5 
million in 1972 is estimated to have risen to 
63).7 million in 1978. The per capita Net Na- 
tional Product at 1970-71 prices as reported in 
“The Economic Survey” fell by 3.6 per cent in 
1972-73, rose by 2.9 per cent in 1973-74, fell 

by 1.0 per cent in 1974-75, rose by 6.8 per cent 
in .975-76, fell by 0.6 per cent in 1976-77, rose 
by 5.2 per cent in 1977-78 and is -estimated to 
have risen only slightly in 1978-79. Per capita 

N et National Product at 1970-71 prices has 
remained ata pathetically low levelto date. 
“Tke Economic Survey” shows that per capita 
Net National Product at 1970-71 prices was 
Rs. 607 in 1972-73, Rs. 624in 1973-74, Rs. 
618 in 1974-75, Rs. 660 in 1975-76, Rs. 656 in 
1975-77, and Rs. 690 in 1977-78. 

Some statistics and data published in the 
Drat Five-Year Plan 1978-83 (hereinafter 
called the Sixth Plan ) may be noted. It points 
out that “during the sixteen years 1961-62/ 


197¢-77, the GDP increased at a lower rate of . 


3.3 ger cent per year. Even within this 16-year 
period, the growth rate decelerated in the latter 
eight years.” The gross domestic product at 
197C-71 prices during the period 1961-62 to 
1968-69, rose by 3.02 per cent per year but 
during the period 1969-70 to 1976-77 rose only 
atthe rate of 2.77 percent per year. Even 
more tragic are the figures of per capita gross 
domestic product at 1970-71 prices highlighted 
in the Sixth Plan—in the 16 years 1961-62 per 
capita GDP increased at the rate of 
1.12 to 1976-77 per cent per year and 
within this period in the eight years 
1961-62 to 1968-69 per capita ` GDP 
increased at the rate of:0.79 per cent per year 
and inthe subsequent eight years 1969-70 to 
1976-77 it increased at the rate of only 0.62 
per cent-per.year. The record shows, there- 
fore, that despite two decades -of planning, 
India remains one of the poorest countries in 
the world. The Sixth Plan estimates that on 


- drastically by launching 


’ Satyesh Chakravarty— The 
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an all-India basis 46 per cent of the population 


remains below the Poverty Line. In the past 
the gains 
increase in 
population which grew from 442.4 million in 
1961 to 620.1 million in 1977. The need of the 
hour is to reduce the growth rate in population 
a vigourous family 
planning throughout the 
country. 

Maritime History Seminar : 

The Department of History ( School of 
Historical Studies )in collaboration with the 
Delhi School of Economics hosted a seminar 
on Indian Maritime History at Santiniketan, 
1-3 March 1979. The seminar was sponsored 
by the University Grants Commission and 
supported by  Visva-Bharati University. 
Dr. Surajit Chandra Sinha, Vice-Chancellor, 
inaugurated the proceedings at the New 
Humanities Building on the First of March. 
Father John Correia-Afonso S. J., Director of 
the Heras Institute of Indian History and 
Culture, Bombay, was the Chief Guest. The 
seminar was attended by scholars from all over 
the country and was actively supported by the 
members of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History, Culture and Archeology of the School 
of ‘Historical Studies, Visva-Bharati. The 


programme 


programme of the seminar : 

2 March 1979 

Morning : 

Barun De—Maritime History and the History 
of International Trade in the Age of 
Mercantile Capitalism. 

Ashin Das Gupta—Indian Merchants and the 
Trade of the Indian Ocean, 1500-1800. 

Boundary of the 
Indian Ocean. 

M. D. David—Geographical Factors in the 
Growth of Maritime Trade of Bombay and 
its Region. 

John Correia- peepee ante Formnenese Carto- 
graphy. , 


\ 





of the economic development were . 
almost totally neutralised by the 


w 
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Afternoon 

‘Teotono De Souza—Portuguese Colonial 
Economy andthe Idiocy of Goan Rural 
Life. : 

Aniruddha Ray & Satyes Chakravarty—The 
Coastal ' City Seen Through French -Eyes, 

with-special reference to 17th Century Surat. ` 

Gautam Bhadra—The River Port of Murshida- 
bad and Its Supporting Structure of Trade. 

Indrani Ray—Trade and Traders in the Indian 


Ocean durirg the 1730s: the French 
Testimony. : 
Asiya Siddigqi—Brokers, Merchants. Entre- 


preneurs in Bombay in the Early 19th ¢ 


` Century with special reference to the Career 
of Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. 
3 March 
Morning 
D.C, Sarkar—on Indian Commercial Organisa- 
tion with comments by Surendra Gopal. 


Lotika Varadarajan—Chronology as Related to ` 


Sources for the Study of Indian Maritime 
History, 1500-1800. 

Om Prakash—Dutch Source Materials of 
Indian Maritime History in the Early 
Modern Period. 


Nikhiles Guba — Tipu Sultan and the British on - 


the West Coast of India. € 
B. K. Roy Burmon—Chaura : A Paradox in 
the Bay of Bengal. 


x Afternoon 


Busness Session to discuss the possibilities 
of introducing Indian maritime history asa 
subject of teaching and research in Indian 
Universities. 

A. Jan Qaisar—Nature of Evidence For Shipp- 
` ingin the Persian- Sources: A Selective 

Study. [ Ilustrated ] : 

i “Visva-Bharati News” 
The Uneasy Situation In The Indian Ocean j 
by Gennadi Gerasimov, APN Special 
Correspondent 
New Delhi: 


India, as probably her 
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neighbours, is alarmed by PE scheme ror 
the establishment of a Fifth Fleet, whic will 
be pérmanently stationed in the Indian Ocean. 
in yhe course'of questions on this sub:sct in 
the Indian Parliament it was stated that this 
fleet might scuttle the idea of convertirg the 
Indian Ocean into a zone of peace. 

The Pentagon is planning to “step =p the 
activeness” of its naval forces in thst area, 
including the Persian Gulf. It thus purports 
to convince Saudi Arabia and other cocatries 
ranking among the Americans’: “friends that 
the United States’is serious-minded ari will 
not allow a repetition of unsuitable expresions 
of national aspirations like what haprened, 
despite the American will, in Iran. 

We witness a return to ‘‘guirboat 
diplomacy”, with the only ‘difference tha: then 
the closely-located countries of Latin Arerica 
were regarded as the United States’ private 


preserve, whereas nowadays the object of 
special American vigilance io the d:stant 


countries of Asia, plus in place of gunbozts— 
an aircraft carrier, destroyers and helic:pter 
carrying assault ships. 

Indian Defence Minister Jogjivan Ram 
declared on March 13 that the Goverrment 
“‘vigilantly. watched” what was happening. 

Naturally, this question of concern to the 
Indians was raised atthe Bangalore -ress 


_ conference of Alexei Kosygin, the distingu shed 


Soviet guest staying in India ona friendly 
visit. In his reply Alexei Kosygin reaffirmed 
Soviet support for theidea of making the 
Indian Ocean a zone of peace. 


It is know that from June 1977 there zere 
four rounds of Soviet-American talks or the 
limitation and subsequent reduction of miliary 
activity in the Indian Ocean. A jcint 
communique for the press on the results of the 
fourth round in February lastyear optimistically 
spoke of the achievement of “definite uncer- 
standing,” including the holding of talks or an 


agreement to “freeze” the current military 
presence and to reduce it. 

At the international ‘symposium on 
diszrmament held soon after that in New Delhi, 
participants expressed not only hope, but 
sometimes also confidence in the peaceful 
futcte of the Indian Ocean. 

However, the American side has since been 
stusdornly rejecting all the Soviet invitations 
to fifth round. The base on the Diego 
Gaczia island is being turned into a full-fledged. 
miL:ary facility capable of accommodating 
aircraft carriers. ; l 

The crucial and alarming question of the 
Incian Ocean was discussed in the course of the 
Soviet-Indian talks in New Delhi. The Indian 
sid= highly appreciated the Soviet preparedness 
to -ssume the talks on this question with the 
Urited States and, of course, both sides 
expressed themselves for their resumption and 
coripletion. 

Will Washington listen to this important 
wi: from New Delhi ?' 

i Issued by the Information Dept. of the 

USSR Consulate General in Caleutta. 


Li-cracy And Hig’ er Educatio? Among Women 

in pre-revolutionary Russia only one in 
evity five women could read and write, almost’ 
all Moslem women ofthe Eastern outlying 
ares were illiterate and over forty nationaliti es 
haz no written language of their own. The 
All-Russian Extraordinary Commission for 
eliminating illiteracy was established in 1920. 
Scicols of vocational training and workers’ 
faculties at schools of higher learning began to 
fucciion and women enjoyed privileges in 
ercolling at them. Schools for eliminating 
ill-eracy among women, boarding schools 
foz girls and women’s clubs were opened in the 
eat of Russia. The year of 1930 saw the end 
of unemployment in the USSR. There started 
the introduction of universal compulsory 
elementary education. 
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Girls constitute 54 per cent of the pupils of 
the specialised secondary educational establish- 
ments. Over 2.4 million girls are students of 
the higher educational, establishments—half of . 
the total student body. The State spends 160 
roubles a year on a pupil of a general 
educational school, about 640 roubles. on a 
pupil at a specialised secondary school and 
over 1,000 roubles on a student of a school of 
higher learning. > 

Women constitute 59 per cent of the total 
number of specialists with a higher ora 
specialised secondary education. Every third 
Soviet engineer or lawyer is woman, and 
women account for 75 per cent ofall doctors 
and teachers and 50 per cent of designers. 


Why Does A Soviet Woman Work ? 

Every other person in the Soviet national 
economy is a woman. Why does she work ? 

It is said in Article 35 of the Constitution 
of the USSR that women and men have equal 
rights in the USSR. These rights are ensured 
by according women equal access with men to 
education, vocational and professional training, 
to work‘ remuneration and promotion, and in 


social, political and cultural activity, and by 


special labour and heaith protection measures 
for women. 


The results of general surveys conducted 
by sociologists at industrial enterprises in a KS 
number of cities of the Russian Federation 
and of certain other Union Republics, for 
instance, Moldavia. . have revealed `an 
interesting regularity : 70 per cent of women 
said “No” to the question : “Would you leave 
work if your wages were added to your 
husband’s ?” The desire tobe “in a collec-. 
tive,” “to take part in social production” are. a 
the main reasons for their professional activity: 
and not the urge to get more money. 

Women Specialists 

The number of women researchers exceeds 

488,000 which makesup 40per cent of the 


`~ 
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total number of researchers. There are 2,400 
Academicians, Corresponding Members of 
Academies and Professors, 4,500 Doctors of 
Science and 94,000 Candidates of Science 
among them. ` 

Today women constitute 51 per cent ofall 
-factory and office workers employed in the 
USSR national economy. All-round mechani- 
-zation and automation have opened up before 
them broad vistas of taking tp new jobs which 
require skill. 
for 52 per cent of all the workers of the electri- 
cal engineering industry and up to 67 per cent 
in the precise machine-building and the radio 
industries. 
employed inindustry and 44 per cent in 
agriculture. 

Over half a million of women are holding 
the posts of shop superintendents, heads of 
-construction projects, managers of industrial 


-enterprises or state farms and chairman of 
collective-farms. 
475 Women MPs 


The highest body of state power, the USSR 
‘Supreme Soviet, has 475 women deputies,— 
-nearly one third of its total strength. This is 
more than in the parliaments of all the capita- 
‘list countries put together. Women also 
-account for 35 and 39.per cent of all the 
-deputies to the Supreme Soviets of the union 
-and autonomous republics respectively. As 





For instance, women account ` 


They make up 49 per cent of those _ 


many as 1,093,235 women were electec to the’ 
local Soviets in June 1977 (49 per cen: of the 


_ total number of deputies ). 


Special Service 

Motherhood has been recognized a social 
function in the- USSR. The legislatior forbids 
administration to refuse to employ women, 
dismiss them! or reduce their wages for the 
reasons of pregnancy or maternity. F-llowing 
a doctor’s findings, administration must provide 
an expectant or a nursing mother with an easier 
and lighter job or reduce the output quota for 
her. At the same time her average remunera- 
tion must remain unchanged. 

A woman may have a leave of absence to 
look after a child until it is one year olč. This 
time is included in her.general and unir:errupt- 
ed length of service and she retains ker job. 
Partially-paid leave tor working moters for 
child-care till the infant is one year old will be 
introduced in the Tenth Five-Year Plar ( 1976- 
1980 ) in addition to the existing ftly-paid 
maternity leaves. 

A special service of mother and chid care 
functions in the Soviet Union. It has a network 
of over 10,000 maternity consultation zenttes, 
almost 12,000 children’s polyclinics anc ambu- 
latories, hospitals, sanatoria, and esearch 
institutions. , 

Issued by the Information Dept. of the 

USSR Consulate General in Calcut: a. 





BRINKMANSHIP IN POLITICS A DANGEROUS GAME 
Prof. P. R. CHAKRAVERTI 


“Lf and man himself are full of riddles 
& mysteries” wrote Dostoyevsky, “and men in 
their quest for truth and freedom, sought to 
probe deep—what were the Chains fettering 
man ? . How to extricate oneself from the 
state cf complete helplessness ?” 

Anč then appeared on the scene, vague 
and vain acts of desperation—the hazardous 
leap irt> ihe dark, the belief in the unbelieva- 
ble. . pN 

History defies the apologists of faith, never 
screensd, scrutinised by analytical study. A 
new .cality is created, bereft of illusion and 
spiritual blackness, only through scientific 
approach. It is the all-embracing awareness 
of the “acts of life that can create a powerful 
motivatiag factor and the productive efforts 
are pit into operation. 

The liberated India started a new epoch 
and relzased . forces, unique and unknown. 
There wasa qualitative change4in the new 
envircrment. , 

The elites, the new class ofẹ the privileged 
and tLe ambitious aspirants combined and took 
anew identity, remarkably known by the 
spectecular style of life. A new historical 
community emerged. 

Brt what has been its role—the direct 
contrination towards the healthy growth of the 
new society ? 

It mecessarily called fora close study and 
careful evaluation of the facets ofesocial growth 
by co-rpetent political-scientists. Where was 
the in-tative ? 

The facts were studied not in their histori- 
cal pez:pective. False reading and misleading. 
interpretations simplyZconfused the public 


mind.. Differences amongst the social groups. 


were made evident by the loud noises created. 
by the persistent claims of the new elites, 
emerging from the lower echelons of society, 


. confronting the privileged old. ` 


For ages, the upper-castes dominated 
India’s social and community life. How could 
they make way for the new emerging forces, 
threatening to assert themselves by the use of 
force, if necessary ? 

There was no attempt on the part of the 
powers that be to save the millions of the 
suffering community from the plight of the- 
““Ghetto”—the discarded and the demeaned. 
The new designation “Harijan” did by no. 
Means extricate these “Wretched and the 
Damned ofthe Earth” from the state of 
ignoble destitution, distress and semiserfdom. 

Politics, divorced from the practical realisa~ 
tion of truth and social justice, so loudly 
trumpeted by the socalled leaders, who 
seized pewer, reached a stage of brinkman- 
ship—an opportunist gamble with the destiny- 
of hopless millions. 
realistic study of history and sociology—an 
ugly demonstration of envious attempts of the 
privileged few to continue its domination over- 
the dispossessed and the despoiled. 

They refused to read the writing on the 


. wall and ignored the fact that the upsurge of a. 


subdued community could not be withheld 
except through a combat. And violence had 
never been a taboo with the determined fighters, 
pledged to break the fetters, that kept them 
captive. 

It seemed that the Indian leaders had lost 
touch with reality and waited for the nation’s 


It was the negation of the . 


à 
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«consecration in blood, feeling safe in their 
inert lassitude and abject surrender to freaks 
of destiny. No astempt was made to work for 
social homogeneity and radical transformation 


- jn social ethies and ethos. 


It could be made a success through collec- 
tive efforts and a proper understanding of the 
positive and purposive ventures, brought into 
play, in the context of the new expecta- 
“tions, arotised by the libcration of the country. 
“The violent potential of different sectors of the 
Indian community had to be channelised into 
creative endeavoar, undertaken with a promise 

“to fulfil—namely, the transformation of the 
-social life, before it was too late. 

But the leaders, adept in political 
.Manoeurverings and boasful claims, did no- 
‘thing. They felt smug in their certainty that 
the fence was the sofe place to sit on. Their 

political attitnde led them,to the blind alley of 
brinkmanship in politics, that made them 


‘reluctant to move in the right direction at the ' 


-appropriate time. 

It was a psychic malady—a sheer terror of 
the dark. 

In Aug. 1961, the writer addressed a letter 
to Jawaharlalji—“Thongh I dont share the 
premonition of Selig Harrison in his latest 
book—” The dangerous decades,” I feel 
extremely pained to role-the studied apathy of 
Congressmen. They seem to be unawaire of 
the significant trends in the social upheaval. 
The ‘life of a typical congressman is an endless 
wrangle and that for the achievement of Vain- 
glorious self-esteem, smug and platitudinous.” 

Next day, came the reply from the Prime 

. Minister. ‘I agree with you that the maladies, 
we are suffering from in India, are of the mind 
and soul. 

“Perhaps, they are, to some extent, 
inevitable accompaniments of the processes of 

-change and development that are taking place 
iin India. ; 

“Any how they have to be dealt with more 
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by personal approaches, than official 


routines.” 
Temperamentally optimist and szlf confi- 


dent Jawaharlaji believed in his super 
abundant personal exertion inthe creative 
ventnre he iad undertaken to fulfil. But the 


politicians simply used his name and ansullied 
greatness to help themselves. 

The Janata Party shows the same solitical 
behaviour and suffers form the same unheal- 
thy diseases. The endless strifes and 


“squabbles leave the leaders hardly anr time to 


sponsor cteative activities, bringing a new 
message to the downtrodden saffering millions. 

The different elements, brought -ogether 
during the period of detention in Jails, formed 
the Janata Party in a hurry, to fight against 
Congress. Indira lost and Janata Party took 
office. 

But what about the social moor.ags and 
political affinities of these persons, so long 
functioning as distinct political extities— 
Congress‘(O), B.L.D, Socialist and Jacsangh ? 

. Now that the constituent have merged 
themsclves into a _ single Pazy—the 
powerhungry politicians have to fird full 
satisfaction to their crazy ambition and 
covetousness. Have they the attitud: and 
time to read the lessons of history and =earken 
to the voices of the millions, who voted these 
persons to power, bitterly agonised 2y the 
failures of the Indira regime. — 

The show of unbridled arrogance asd self- 
opinionatedness is certainly nota happy 
prelude. The allegations have started 2nd the 
endless skirmishes tarnish the atmcsphere. 
The clash of passions exacerbate the strained 
feelings. Shrewd strategy is being devised to 
denigrate leadership and opportunism grows 
apace. 

The old Stalwarts, Acharya Kripaleai and 
J.P. feel angry and anguished. Tk+y give 


_ exprssion unreservedly to this feelings o? baffle- 


mert. 


r 
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The Organisation has not developed its 
integrated character and the nominated leader- 
ship is ridiculed, battered and basely defied by 
muszlemen and new ventures into politics. 

The Congress frets and fumes in utter agony 
and despair. The organisation has lost its 
vigoar and virility by its long sojourn in the 
corridors of power. The leadership is dazed 
and senumbed by the sudden fall from power. 
The slogan ‘Indira is India,’ is seemingly 
silenced and the crafty politician Devkant 
Barcoah has taken a back seat. The erstwhile 
Home minister, Brahmananda Reddy accepted 
orgenisational leadership, found the office a 
sinecure job, rather hard and troublesome, 
and left. Sardarji was asked to take the 
honoured office. He nodded assent and rested 
in zay seclusion for months together, «in 
U.S A, free from political worries, 

tndiraji selected her band of workers and 
gave them the plan of action. A new Congress 
stared functioning as Congress (I1) and 
Sardarji looked on 
Resolutions 


in utter bewilderment. 
were drafted deftly and the 





_ample materials to keen students. 
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country was made to know about its existence 
from press reports. 

A great revolutionary commented about. 
the communist in the Stalin regime in Russia— 
“There is nothing left of marxist principles but 
red caps, covering heads, full of intrigue. Terror 
has dulled the sense of crime.’ 


That is now remarkably evidenced in Indian . 
. Political scene to-day—overshadowed by the 
. Virus of opportunist politics—that makes a 


mockery of democratic. functioning of the 
apparatus—the lever that can be used for 


- upliftment of the downtrodden. 


Where is the dividing line between the 
expedient, andthe absurd? This form of 
confusion strikes at the basis of democracy and 
makes room for unsavoury developments in. 
Politics. The history of Europe has given. 


Should Indian leaders by pass all the lessons- 
of this intriguing history and, fritter away the 
national resources in destructive factional feuds. 
sacrificing truth to mere illusion. 


| 
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Little Known Buddhist Sites And Monuments in 
Western Orissa . 

By Mahesh Prasad Dash (In The Maha 
Bodhi) 

The ancient sites and monuments number 
ing more than one thousand have not been 
properly surveyed throughout the State of 
Orissa. Only few important sites and 
monuments of places like Jaipur, Ratnagiri, 


Lalitgiri and Udayagiri, Bhubaneswar, 
Puri and Konark have been surveyed 
and reported by- eminent scholars like 


Markham Kittoe, Prinsep, Raja R. L. Mitra, 
M. M. Chakravarti, N. N. Vasu, M.M. 
Ganguli, R. P. Chanda, R. D. Banerjee; Pandit 
B. Misra, late P. Acharya, Dr. K. C. Panigrahi, 
Shri K. N. Mahapatra and a few others. Due 
to the existence of a few princely States the 
progress in the Archaeological survey in the 
Western Orissa could not make satisfactory 
progress. The District of Sambalpur, though 
a British District could' not receive as much 
attention as deserves due to its existence among 
those princely States. It was only during the 
long British rule over Orissa only two eminent 
archaeologists namely Alexander Cunningham 
and J.D. Beglar surveyed a few important 
places like Ranipur, Jharial, Titilagarh, 
Rajpadar (Belkhandi) and Amatghat, etc. 
during 1874-75. 

Within a century many sites and monuments 
Here is 
given a brief note on those Buddhist finds. 
Titilagarh l 

Titilagarh which is now an important centre 
of trade on the Raipur and Vijayanagaram 
track of the S. E. Railways was a Buddhist 
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centre in ancient time. Its name is dezived 
from the word Tritilagada or three storeyed 
fortress which was actually a Buddhist 
monastery. 


Amatghat 

Amatghat is situated on the south bar: oi 
river Tel on the old road leading from Zala- 
handi to Sambalpur. Extensive ruins of brick 
structures are found in the dense Sal and Teak 
forest which has now grown over the whole 
area, buta glance atthe scattered ruins will 
still indicate the existence of a Buddhist monas- 
tery at this stategic place. 

Po-lo-mo-lo-Kili 

The eredit of identifying Po-lo-mo-lo-lili of 
Hiun Tsang’s account with the Gandhamzrdan 
range standing on the border of Balang: and 
Samtalpur districts gose io Shri K. N. }_aha- 
petra who wrote anarticleon it ina now 
defunct English Magazine called the Vai‘arani 
in 1936.The remains of the famous moncstery 
where Nagarjuna Bodhisattava was livirz can 
still be seen on the slope of the Gadhamzrdan 
Hill, Subsequently the importance of this 
Buddhist centre was eclipsed due to build:ng of 
Brahmanical temples on both sides of the Hill. 
The present Narsinghanath temple oz the 
Sambalpur side was built by Baijala Deva-II 
of the Chauhan family of Patna. 

Patnagarh 

The town of Patnagarh which forms the 
Capital of the Chauhan territory from the }4th 
century A. D. was a Buddhist centre. Carles 
Fabr:, who thoroughly surveyed the place, 
remarxs that many fragments and p ecesf 
of many old Buddhist buildings are incorporat- 
ed in che Kosalesvara temple which is a werk o 
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the early Soma Vamsi King ruling at Sripur in 
tke 7th century A. D. 
Ganiapali 

The credit of discovering two old Buddhist 
images called ‘Siddhartha Muni‘ and ‘Naga 
Muni’ ( Plate-XV ) in a tiny village of Ganiapli 
in the Melchamunda Police-station of Sambal- 
pw District goes to Mr. Charles Fabri. Fabri 
sar.. thus—‘‘the image or Buddha in the pose 
of frst Sermon at Sarnath is probably the one 
so far known in Orissa.” The other image 
called Naga Muni has been satisfactorily identi- 
fie! by Mr. Fabri with ‘Muchalinda Buddha’ 
an- coils of the benevolence and ,worshipful 
serpent king are genuine though clumsily 
smthered by the cement layer at the top. 


Mahadev Pali l 

The little temple called ‘Sivaji Mandir’ and 
situated in a small village called Mahadev Pali 
about 4 Kms. beyond Laida Police station in 
the District of Sambalpur is built on the ruins 
of an earlv Buddhist shrine, material of which 
have been utilised in the construction of the 
present temple, 


Bucdhism in Western Orissa under the early 
Sona Vamsi Kings 


Uptil now we have come across two Bud- 
dhis: records which are very significant regard- 
ing the spread of Buddhism in Western Orissa. 
One is the Bhandak Buddhist Inscription and 


other is Senakapati inscription of the time of- 


Siva Gupta Balarjuna. 


Mahasivagupta Balarjuna who was a very 
powerful king of the Soma dynasty ‘and ruled 
for nore than 50 years also showed . patronage 
to Buddhism though he wasa Saiva as is 
known from his Sripur stone inscription. This 
inscription opening with a praise of Lord 
Buédha records the, construction of a Vihara 
-or Enuddhist Monastery by a ` famous Vikshu 
named Ananda Prava during the reign of 
Balcrjuna. ` ; 
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Buddhism in Western Orissa during the early 
Bhauma Kings 
The Bhauma kings had extended their em- 
pire upto Sorgpur. 
family were Parama Saugata or great Buddhist. 
Itis due to their patronage that we come to 
notice some colossal Buddha images in the’ 
Viharas at Ratnagiri, Udayagiri and Lalitgiri. 
One colossal image of Buddha in sitting posture 
which still requires wide publicity is found at a 
place called Paschimesvara just on the bank of 
the Brahmani river only three miles from town 
of Talcher. i 
Near the coal-field of Talcker there is a 
place called Jagatri wherefrom three copper- 
plate grants of Bhauma Kings Subhakara and 
Sivakara were discovered and have been edited 
by Pandit Binayak Mishra. 
- The colossal image in the heart of the town 
of Boud resembles in all respects the image of 
Buddha found at Paschimesvara. The position 
of Buddha at Boud clearly indicates that it was 
being worshipped ina small Buddhist monas- 


tery the foundation of the walls of which were - 


found over the ground up to 1966. 

Besides the colossal image of Buddha two 
exquisite Bronze images of Maitreya and 
Lokesvara have been found from Boud, which 
have been described by Dr. N. K. Sahoo in his 
monumental work . 

Tantric Buddhism in Western Orissa 

Indrabhuti who is recognised as the founder 
of the Vajrayana formof Buddhism laying 
stress on the worship of five Dhyani Buddhas 
called himself Uddyana Vimiragata or hailing- 
from Uddyana. This Uddyana which was 


cradle of Tantric Buddhism has been satisfac- ` 


torily identified with Orissa by Dr. N.K. 
Sahoo. 

We find an old temple of Lankesvari 
at Junagarh on the bank of the river 
Tel, 21 Kms. to the west of the town of 
Bhawanipatna, thc headquarters of the present. 
Kalahandi district. Junagarh was the Capital 


The earlier kings of this ~ 
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of the Kalahandi kingdom ruled by the Naga 
kings tillthe Headquarters was shifted to 
Bhawanipatna in 1949. The deity of Lankesvari 
is held in high estimation by people of this 
region as she was the titulary deity of the Naga 
Royal family of Kalahandi State. 

Educational Standard Of Bulgarian Women 

Bulgarian women were admitted fort he first 
time as students at Sofia University in 1901. 
From then to September 9, 1944, there were 
3,300 Bulgarian women graduates of that and 
of the other four higher educational establish- 
ments in Bulgaria. Most of them, however, 
did practically never use their newly acquired 
knowledge and skills. Out of allthe 3,400,000 
women in prerevolutionary Bulgaria 300,600 
had elementary, 160,000 primary and 90,000 
secondary education, whereas 130,000 .were 
totally illiterate. 

Nowadays 54 per cent of all the studenis in 
Bulgaria are women. They also account for 
36 per cent of all the specialists with higher and 
for 54 per cent of the specialists with specializ- 
ed secondary education. 52.3 per cent of those 
working in the sphere of science and scientific 
servicing are also women, as well as 69.2 per 
cent of those employed in education, the arts 
and culture, and 42.7 per cent of the manage- 
ment apparatus. 

When compared with 1960, the number of 
women engineers employed in the national 
economy has now grown from 16.2 to 29.8 
per cent, of women economists—from 15.4 to 
36.6 per cent, and of women doctors—frem 
43 to 50.2 per cent. 

This year March 8—Iaternational Women’s 
Day—was celebrated by the world public for 
celebrated 69th time. Instituted at the 
proposal of the outstanding functionary 
of the German and international workers’ 
movement—Clara Zetkin—as a day of 
women’s international solidarity in their 
struggle for peace, democracy and equality, 
it not only did not lose its significance during 
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the years, but assumed an increasingiy more 
global character. 

Women’s questions have long since exczed- 
edthe framework ofthe programmes of 
women’s movements and of separate parties 


and have become a component part of the 
social policy of many states and the sost 
influertial international’ organisaticns. By 


decision of the UN, 1975 was declared Intc-na- 
tional Women’s Year; later, again by UN 
decision, the years until 1985 were decl_red 
Decade of Women. 

The meaning of all this is more than cesar. 
There canbe notrue progress of manlind, 
unless half of it enjoys equal rights with nen, 
if no conditions are created for womer to 
active:y take part in the working, polit:cal and 
social life of their country. Precisely 1975— 
International Women’s Year—and the fo..ow- 
ing years of lively international activiz:y—:on- 
ferences, seminars and symposia—have cl-arly 
shown how women’s questions have been and 
are being solved in the socialist countries and 
how ia the developed western countries. 


I: became widely known that rich and 
powerful states whose rulers are vehement 
“defenders” of human rights in other cour :ries 
manifest real discrimination against women in 
their own countries with regard to their rigat to 
work and career, education, social insur_nce, 
etc. Facts about the legal and real equali-y of 
women in socialist society became kncwn and 
aroused interest and recognition even acong 
people far from the ideas of socialism. 


Naturally not all questions linked with the 
place of women in contemporary society -ave 
been solved. Requirements are ccnstcntly 
growing. In 1973 the Politburo of the CC of 
the BCP came out with a special decisioz on 
raising the role of woman--mother and wo-ker. 
In May this year the 3rd National Conference 
of Women will analyse what has so far | een 
done and what remain to be doné. This is yet 
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ancther example that the problems of women 
in Bulgaria are the object not of temporary 


and an hoc considerations but of constant care- 


by the socialist state that they make up an 
impcrtant part of this programme for the 
improved material and spiritual standards of 
the population. , 
A Filgrimage To Kedar-Badri 

Swami Prabhavananda writes in ‘Prabuddha 
Bhoerata’ :— 

In 1915, Gurudas Maharaj (later Swami 
Atulenanda ) and T were both Brahmacharins’ 
in Mayavati. .Gurudas Maharaj, a Westerner, 
“was about forty years old, and I was in my 
early twenties, 

Gurudas Maharaj wanted me to make the 
pilgrimage to Kedarnath and Badrinarayan 
wit: him. I gladly agreed. As he was crip- 
plec he had to be carried the entire way ina 
dardy—a kind of chair carried by two people 
on each side. 

Az Kankhal we stayed in the Ashrama of 
the Ramakrishna Order. I walked faster than 
the people who carried the dandy and arrived 
atthe next stop. Hardwar, before Gurudas 
Maheraj. I thought, I would save him money 
by ccing some cooking myself, so I got fuel 
and various kinds of foodstuff together. There 
was an inn where pilgrims could stay without 
paying. I tried to start a fire in one of the 
rooms, but the smoke was so thick that I had 
to keep running outof theroom. An old 
widow, who was seated near by, was watching 
me. Shesaid: ‘Son, have you ever cooked 
before 7” 

No, Mother.’ 

“Do you mind if I prepare the food for 
you 7 : 

“h no, Mother, please go ahead !’ 

So she prepared the meal. First she fed 
Guradas Maharaj and me, and then the people 
who carried the dandy. Afterwards she also 
ate. ` 

After this experience Gurudas Maharaj 
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suggested: ‘Letus hire a cook, and also. 
someone to carry our bedding and other 
things’. That was done. 

We crossed the bridge, and after ten of 
fifteen miles we stopped at an inn for the night. 
I was not used to the altitude and the cold 
weather, and when I first tried to get up, I felt 
dizzy. But then I became acclimated, and we 
began our journey. We went about fifteen 
miles and then arrived at an inn. There we 
had every comfort, and we slept well. 

First we made the trip to Kedarnath, which 
is at an altitude of 11,753 feet. You cannot stay 
there overnight because it isso cold. There is 
eternal snow and ice; and on our way we 
came upon‘a holy river which was covered with 
snow, so we could walk on‘it. The path up 
one steep mountainside was ten miles long. I 
went slowly, step by step. And Isaw that 
many pilgrims were gasping for breath and had 
to sit down and rest. 

At Kedarnath, Lord Shiva’s temple, there is 
a wonderful atmosphere. We had no difficulty 
taking Gurudas Maharaj inside. Ashe was a 
Westerner, ` we had thought the priests might 


object. But we were told: ‘No, there is no 
objection here.” So we went in and offered eur 
worship. i ; 


Afterwards, a priest fried some puris for us 
and gave-us molasses, as nothing could be boil- 
ed at such an altitude. That same day we came 
back about ten miles. There is a beautiful inn 
and alsoasmall pool where-hot and cold 
springs mix together. You can bathe there. 
And the water is so hot you can make a cup of 
tea, which we did. J bathed in the pool, arid. 
it took away all my aches and pains. 

Then we went on our way to Badrinarayan. 


Coming up one mountainside, I recognized one - 


of Maharaj’s disciples. He was senior to me 
and later came with me to America, where he 
stayed only two vears. His name was Sitapati 
Maharaj later Swami Raghavananda, He had 
come up the mountain from a hospital down 


he 


«current. 
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‘below. He was very ill. A Brahmacharin by 
the name of Tarasar was with him, but when 
Sitapati Maharaj saw me, he embraced me and 
said : ‘Brother, don’t leave me here. Take me 
away from this place.’ I told him: ‘Don’t you 


worry. We will makc somc arrangementss. 


ThenGurudas Maharaj’s dandy came. We 
all went down the mountain and hired another 
dandy, for Sitapati Maharaj. So we began 
our pilgrimage with two and ended up with 
four. > 3 

Sitapati Maharaj was the son ofa deputy 
magistrate. When we reached a certain place 
we met the deputy magistrate of' that district. 
He invited Sitapati Maharaj to stay in his 
home, and we waited about a week until 
Sitapati Maharaj was completely cured before 
we continued the pilgrimage. In the meantime, 
as I recall, we climbed a mountain to see a 
monastery of Shankaracharya. 

One day during tbat time, I went to the 
giver. While I was washing myself, I saw a 
Swami from anotber Order. Suddenly he slip- 
ped and fell into the water. The current of the 
river was very strong. I threw the end of my 
wet cloth to him, but before he could grasp it 
he was smashed against the rocks and was 
gone. That was quite a shock for me. 

We took the path to Badrinarayan, which is 
at an altitude of 10,244 feet. Sitapati Maharaj 
was able to walk now ; so the three of us walk- 
ed, and Gurudas Maharaj was carried ina 
-dandy. 

A narrow path led up the mountain. Down 
below, the river was flowing with a very strong 
Twas walkingin front and right 
behind me was Gurudas Maharaj, then Sitapati 
Maharaj, and behind him the other 
Brahmacharin. All of a sudden an avalanche 
came roaring down the mountain. We were all 


sure we were going to die. I looked back at 
Gurudas Maharaj. There wasa _ beautisul 
smild on his face. That gave me such 


<ncouragement. The big rocks did not actually 
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touch me, but I could feel the rush o7 air as 
they fell just past me. And then, thrcrgh the 
Lord’s grace, the avalanche suddenly =opped. 
AL the pilgrims sat down and began © chent 
the Lord’s praise. 

Again we went on. Finally we ar-ved at 
Badrinarayan. All the pilgrims sat down, 
waiting for the temple to open. We tzo were 
seated to one side. 

For three days and three nights the ‘our of 
us were practically guests of the hez:. priest. 
He arranged fof our stay in a heated rrom and 
sent us the best temple prasad (cor:ecrated 
food). 


Random Thoughts On Nuclear Energy Tn India 

India’s atomic power programre and 
especially the Tarapur Atomic Power Station 
( TAPS ) is very much in news for qu:3 some 
time. When the contract was signed n 1963 
with the U. S. multinational company, Seneral 
Electric, for the entire design and cons ruction 
of India’s first atomic power station at Tarapur, 
it was with the fondest hopes that it v Il form 
the nucleus to train our engineers and =ientists 
and ultimately will lead to massiv atomic 
power programme. Dr. Homi Bhasa, the 
then chairman of the Atomic Energy Z ommis- 
sion, had envisaged 3,000 megawatt: ( MW ) 
by the middie of this decade and arouxd 8,000 
MW at the beginning of the next decade, 
However, these hopes were belied rigzi at the 
beginning with troubles at Tarapur Earlier 
known as_ teething trouble, Tarartr never 
operated at the fullinstalled capacity for any 
length of time. Since 1974 India hz; beena 
victim of atomic diplomacy and mazy of her 
atomic power programmes have suffer=i. The 
United States Government which had . gned an 
agreement to supply enriched uranium fuel for 
Tarapur has started dragging its feet. Though 
a few tons of the much needed fuel h. been 
doled out, it is insufficient to run tz plant 
smoothly ; added to it is the uncertzinty of 
the next fuel charge. Though the „Indian 
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Gover-ment had to give certain concessions, it 
has stuck to the basic principle in not signing 
the Cscriminatory non-proliferation treaty. 
The ccatinued Indo-U.S. talks may not lead 
to any icng term agreement. With the present 
unders:anding, the U.S. Government may 
supply enriched fuel till September ‘1979,’ when 
their new laws come into effect. i 

It iz already being talked about producing 
indigerously the requisite fuel. India lacks 
uranium in her mineral wealth. Whatever little 
is thers is being fully exploited. A mixture of 
natura_ uranium and plutonium extracted from 
the spent fuel will form a suitable alternative 
substitzte to enriched uranium from the U.S. 
Hower=r, the question is whether it will be 
possibi= zo develop this technology before the 
U.S. enriched uranium stocks with us are 
exhau:ced. Some other foreign governments 
have c7ered enriched uranium to India. But, 
with her bitter experience, she finds it better to 
develo the technology indigenously. It is not 
knowr to what new conditions India had to 
agree {> get such supplies. If at all it becomes 
necesscry an agreement should be made for a 
limitec period with the clear goal of becoming 
comple-e:y independent. Foran  indigeaous 
technical solution to the Tarapur plant it would 


perhaps require some engineering modifications . 


A study might have already started, if not, it is 
high .imetodoso. Itis also necessary to 
pursue with sufficient vigour other atomic 
power projects. 

Inca built its first plutonium reprocessing 
plant <: Trombay to reprocess wastes from the 
CIRUE reactor. Itisa small plant and can 
handle“oaly kilogramme quantities of spent 
fuel. The bigger plant erected at Tarapur was 
design: 1to process spent fuel at Tarapur as 
well as 2t Rana Pratap Sagar. The Tarapur 
reproce:sing plant recovers both uranium and 
plutonizm by a chemical process involving 
ssolven: extraction. Urantum—238, the inert 
jsotupe is always present in natural uranium in 


` 
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abundance. Plutonium is produced from: 
uranium—238 by neutron absorption in the 
reactor. Itis this plutonium which can be 


mixed with natural uranium to form an alterna— 


tive mixed 
earlier. 
Nuclear reprocessing isan involved and 
complicated technology accompanied by severe 
radiation hazards. The nuclear wastes from 
power reactors are brought out in tons quanti- 
ties and are highly radioactive. The lifetimes. 
vary from a few seconds to several hundreds 
of years, After leaving the reactor they are 
kept for long periods of time in:cooling tanks. 
so-that ‘short lived radioactivity dies out. 
When they are sufficiently cooled they are 
taken for reprocessing. Reprocessing recovers. 
the uranium which has been created and the 
uranium which has not been consumed. The 
‘residue from the recovery process contains the 
products resulting from. nuclear fission and. 
transuranic elements ( actinides ) formed by 


fuel for Tarapur as mentioned 


transmutation of uranium. As extraction. 
would involve dissolution in nitric acid : the 
waste to be disposed of is highly radioactive 


acid solution of uranium. Thisis again 
concentrated into small volume and stored. 
These stored wastes are real environmental 
hazards. When the nuclear power, production 
is small the quantity of waste produced is also 
small. But with the expanding nuclear power 
needs it becomes necessary to Jook for geologi- 
cally stable (earthquake proof) mines where 
ground water can not reach ( take along with 
it ) the radioactive products. , 

~ The public expects science to produce con- 
sensus and not conflict, even on policy matters 
where science is involved. Because conflict 
may lead to general rejection of science as welt 
as the expertise. Public conception of science 
may well be false but disagreement between 
experts only recognises truth. But a suppres- 
sion of experts’ conflicts leads directly to 
mistrust. The fast pace of science and 
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technological innovations have far outstripped 
‘the public capacity to understand their ecologi- 
cal, medical and other effects. More and more 
‘scientists are asked to give precise answers to 
questions of toxicity, carcinogenecity, and so 
on. This is especially so for the growing list 
of technologies. In many countries, the critical 
role of scientists working in the field of radia- 
tion ecology and biology will gradually get 
suppressed due to the demands of the policy, 
in policy related institutions.. The more open 
system in the U.S. of setting standards genera- 
‘lly gives to independent 
scientists. 

Indian nuclear programme includes the 
utilisation of vast deposits of thorium ina 
thorium plus. U—235 cycle. When the existing 
‘coal reserves are exhausted, India will ultimately 
have to go for fast breeder reactors with its 
thorium deposits. Work has already started at 
Kalapakkam near Madras. Being more or less 
pioneer in the field much needs to be done. 
The nuclear wastes produced in these reactors 
have to be treated and new reprocessing plants 
have to be erected, most probably at Kalapak- 
kam itself. l 

Jandia has just made a beginning in the 
reprocessing technology. With the growing 
nuclear power programme larger quantities of 
wastes have to be handled with corresponding 
higher radiation hazards. With Britain’s lead 
in the field it may be worthwhile to seek close 
‘cooperation with that country. A fair sized 
reprocessing plant will not only lessen the 
radiation hazards of accumulated wastes but 
will also provide fuel for newer power plants. 
It is a commercial proposal too. Like Britain, 
India can also reprocess spent fuels from the 
neighbouring countries. This will not only 

-create mutual trust -but also reduce the inter- 
national tension ‘existing presently, leading 
ultimately to lasting peace. 


encouragement 


B. B. Baliga in “Science and Culture”) 
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ISI 
Indian Literature In The USSR 
By I. Khutsishvili i 
Editor-in-Chief of the VAAT-Info-m 
Association 
Over the years of Soviet power re than 


30 million books by Indian authors have beer 
published in the USSR in Russian anc other 
languages of the country. And now vith the 
expansion of Soviet-Indian cultural exchange 
programme to which the publication c7 bocks 
in the field of literature, science and acs fo-m 
ar. important place, the number of contracts 
signed to this effect between the pu lication 
organisations ofthetwo countries ive also 
constantly rising. In 1977, twentysix contracts 
Were signed whereas in 1974 only seen ccn- 
tracts were signed. That means more and 
more Soviet books are being published in India 
in Hindiand other Indian langu-ges and 
similarly in the Soviet Union Indian tooks in 
Russian and other languages. 

Among the Soviet organisations the: grea.ly 
centribute to international book exchanges is 
the Copyright Agency of the USSR “VAAP) 
waich wasset up in 1973, when the Soviet 
Union joined the Universal Co, yright Ccn- 
vention. The Agency is constantly e: panding 
its cooperation with foreign firms and among 
its 850 partners abroad are such lage and 
influential Western Concerns -s the 
Bartelsmann in the FRG, the Pergamen Press 
in Britain, MacMillan in the USA, and also 
the reputed Hindustan Publishing Corporation 
in India, beside many publishers in socialist 
countries. According to contracts sigred w th 
VAAP’s participation, the Soviet Union and its 
foreign counterparts have published or >repared. 
for publication 18,000 works by mcder= Soviet 
and foreign authors. 

VAAP is doing a great deal to increcse 
cooperation between Soviet and Indian 
pudlishers—they cxchanged many vsits and 
met at Delhi and Moscow iniernation.] book 
fairs. 
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The Nauka Publishers in Moscow will soon 
‘put sut S. A. Dange’s book in Russian, about 
the emergence and role of India’s: trade-union 
movment, which will be of special interest to 
specizlists in Oriental studies and to those keen 
on Irdian history.. This book will help the 
Sovisi specialists in supplementing their studies 
on various aspects of India’s social and politi- 
cal live. ; 

Eocently Progress Publishers printed Arun 
Sadhz:’s novel ‘One Day in Bombay”, which 
highi'ghts urgent problems of modern Indian 
Besides that, Soviet readers have also 


socie. 
enthuziastically received Harbans Bai 
Bach-nan’s collection of lyrical verse. This | is 


what the New Booksin the USSR bulletin 
wrote aboutit: ‘Bachchan is a remarkable 
lyric poet who has published more than 30 
anthc’ogies of his poetry. Having traversed a 
long creative road—from his romantic poetry of 
the 1°30s to his present courageous and social- 
ly-awzreworks—-his development reflects the 
ideolcgical growth of India’s progressive 
intellzentsia.” 
Tum of Roerich’s Paintings Planned 

Anong the books to be published soon are 
a coll-ction of short and long stories by writers 
from South India,a collection of prose in 
Telega and alsoa collection of stories for 
childr=a. Besides, it is also planned to publish 


an altam “Svyatoslav Roerich”? for which the © 


promirent artist has authorised ‘the reproduc- 
tion c7 his 56 paintings which have never been 
publiszed before. 

Works by Indian writers are put out not 
only by leading Moscow and Leningrad 
publis=ing houses but also by many national 
firms a very large editions carrying very 
reasonable price. Thus, put out recently in 
seconc edition wasa children’s story by T. 
Parwa:: entitled “Gita Goes to School”. The 
book ic printed on excellent paper and is lavish- 
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ly illustrated. It costs only ten kopecks and 


100,000 copies of it were sold out within: a ` 
week. The book is in demand both by adults. 


and youngsters, 

In turn, Indian publishers are publishing 
more and more books of modern Soviet writers. 
For example, the novels and stories by Chinghiz 
Aitmatov, Vasily Shukshin and many other 
authors are being translated and published. 
Some scientific Soviet literature will also be 
published, 

And International Book Fair in Moscow 

Soviet publishers always take into account 
the needs of their counterparts in developing 
countries. In some cases Indian publishers can 
put out new Soviet works without their author’s. 
consent orusein translations Soviet works 
formerly printed in English. 

In 1978 the Soviet Union declared through 
UNESCO that the provisions of the Universal 
Copyright Convention are applicable to the 
works of Soviet authors. These provision give 
developing countries the privilege of using 
Soviet works protected by copyright, and by 


this act ofthe Soviet Union formalised the 
privileges thatit has long given to those - 
countries. It is gratifying that this privilege is 


being used by publishers to improve public 
education. The joint Soviet-Indian commis- 
sion on textbooks recommended, 250 books on 
various branches of science and technology for 


adaptation and republication for use in 
universities and colleges in India. These books 
have been published and are extensively 
used. l 


Next September Moscow will be the venue 
for the Second International Book Fair which 
will be more representative than the 1977 fair 
attended by 1,500 publishing houses from 67 
countries, and we hope to meet our Indian 
colleagues again at this Book Fair. (Cultural 
Life USSR” ) 
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NOTES 


The Military Might of China a 
The ‘Peoples Republic of China is gigantic 
in area and population among the various states 
of the world. Her map power is tremendous 
being 850 million or more as estimated by 
China’s own official .and also by independent 
statistical investigators. This vast assembly of 
men, women and children is not a charge on 
the community in so:far as all able bodied 
d adolesceits and adults in China are productive 
members of society. The Chinese are asa 
race extremely intelligent, good workers, able 
craftsmen and are highly adaptable to team 
work and new systems of organisation. In the 
past during the several thousand years of 
Chinese history the rulers of the country have 
_ proved to be militarily mighty on many occa- 
. sions and have kept their suzercignty ‘intact 
over neighbouring lands in a very effective 
manner, There have been occasions when the 
Chinese rulers have not been so successful in 
their ability to protect their frontiers or to 
defeat their enemies in the field of battle. 


Generally speaking the Chinese have not seen 
as great experts as soldiers as they have deen 
in the arts and crefts or in political or p-ilo- 
sophical thoughts. ‘Fhe yarious dynasties like 
the Han,Tang, Ming and Sung dynasties, save 
not been consistently active in military organi- 
Sation ; but there have always been periods 
when Chinese. military might remained un- 
challenged and formidable. In recent t-mes 
there have been many developments which were 
internal in their origin and nature, waich 
showed{that the Chinese were still act-vely 
eapable of political and economic progress and 
were not dying out as a civilisation. The re- 
moval of Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek, the 


. Communistic change over led by Mao’Tse Tung, 


the conquest of Tibet are some instarcés of 
such developments on a national scale. These 


-of course do not signify any martial Ceve.op- 


ments nor prove that China has beccme 
mightily warlike in regard fto weapors, trais 
ning and ability in the sphere of strategy znd 
tactical capability. She has now nearly four 
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million fully armed soldiers with proportiona- 
tely supporting armour, tanks, missiles etc. 
Her navy is substantially large, but connot 
compae with the navies of the USA and USSR. 
The Chinese Air Force is said to consist of 
about 5000 front line fighters and bombers 
with cther supporting crafts. Compared to 
the 30000 strong air forces of the USSR and 
of the USA this does not appear to be so very 
impressive, butif China develops nuclear 
missiles and other mass destructiou weapons, 
things may become such as would make China 
a first ranking world power. Recent warlike 
moves by China against Vietnam however dis. 
illusioned many admirers of China’s mighty 
army and air force. For the Chinese did not 
fare very wellin their attacks on the Viet- 
mamese defensive organisation. -The Viet- 
namese destroyed many Chinese tanks and we 
do not know much about what happened to 
the messive array of fighter bombers that the 
Chinese deployed on the Vietnam-China fron- 
tier. This small scale war has pointed out to 
the military experts of the different continents 
that numbers do not always produce the 
strength that one customarily attach to them. 
The Chinese have no dearth of numbers, but 
they do not always turn out the fierce fighting 
quality and valour that one finds in the 
Japanese soldiers or in the Gurkhas, Mahrattas, 
Pathans or Sikhs. Tanks etc. also function as 
determined by the morale of the operating 
humar element. All that glitters is not always 
24 carat gold. 

Washing Out What Pinches from National 
History o, 

There are incidents, periods and persons in 
all bistories of the nations of the world which 
hurt the national pride for some reason or 
other and efforts are always made by recounters 
of history to say as little as possible about such 
matters and to tone down their relative impor- 
tance in order to protect the nation’s pride in 
its owa past. If allthat happened in the past 
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were to the nation’s credit and something the ` 


nation could glory in, things could be just as 
the nation would like them to be ; but the facts 


of history do not spare a nation’s ego and that 


is why historians have to indulge in toning 
dows and leaving out bits and pieces: of what 
are not worthy of printing in large capitals. In 


India the Pathon and Mughal conquests of 


latge parts of the country are incidents that the 


people of India feel were not to their credit; — 


but they surely understand how difficult and 
well nigh impossible it would beto wipe out 
seven hundred years of social, economic and 
political history and to erase out hundreds of 
dynastic happenings, tales of intrigues, cons- 
piraties, revolutions and all those basic changes 


in practially all fields of life’ so all that they 


could doin orderto save the nation’s self 
esteem was to high light what could be inter- 
preted to be not too inglorious for all con- 
cerned. Persons like Rana Sangram Singha, 
Pirthviraj, Sivaji and Ranjit Singh could be 
given elaborate treatment and the unfair and 
unjust deeds of the Muslim rulers heavily under- 
lined. When the British came they were consi- 
dered to be saviours from Mughal or Pathan 
autocracy and tyrannical misgovernment. But 
after the Sipahi Mutiny they were no longer 
counted as friends of the Indians. Indian 
nationalism began to be anti British towards 


the end of the nineteenth century and that ` 


continued to bethe mental attitude of the 
majority of the people until 1947 when indepen- 
dence was achieved by India. During their 
regime the British had done their best to put 
their own impress on everything they could 
possibly control. Naming of streets, squares 
etc. and erecting stotues and memorials were a 
very common thing that the British indulged 
in. Elphinstone College, Dalhousie Square, 
British Indian Street, Beadon Street, Russa 
Road etc. are good examples. Books, maga- 
zines, texts treatises etc. abounded and the 
English language imposed itself in all fields of 


a- 


e` 


work, particularly in the medical, legal, engi- 


neering and commercial fields, The nationalists 
changed a few street names and removed a 
number of moyements but that did not remove 
the British from two hundred years of history 
of India. Nor could one send out the British 
contact from thousands and thousands of files 
in the courts, government officés, commercial 
organisations and other public and private ins- 
titutions into which the British had gone in 
depth and in an irremovable manner. In fact 
the influence of the Muslims'had gone into 
India’s culture and civilisation and no amount 


` of political or economic pressure can remove 


the same from our arts, crafts, language and 
way of life. The British influence too cannot 


be removed. Our fountain pens, wrist watches, 


electric torches, shirts, coats, tables, chairs, 
buses, lorries, injections, fans, belts and a thou- 
sand other things call them back all the time. 
Hundreds of words have been Indianised which 
have an English origin and which even if they 
have parallels in Indian languages canriot some- 
how give up their uriginal English form. Our 
exercise books tapes, pins, clips, certificates, 
bundles of paper, pieces of toast, plates, table 
cloths, napkins, bags, suit cases, steel trunks, 
batteries, head lights and the speed of our cars 
or engines which make collisions so very dange- 
rous ; all have English connections that they 
cannot shake off. In the offices auditing of 


. accounts require the examination of ledgers. 


. black ink of the sort that defies erasers. 
-home, which usually is situated ina flat and is 


The offices have desks and wall almiras, also 
calenders and waste paper baskets. There are 
ash trays, paper, weights, pin cushions ani 
blotting pads, Most officers prefer to use blue 
At 


well furnished, there are modern fittings like 


’ door mats, carpets, double or single beds, dres- 


sing tables, ‘baths, showers etc. Things are 
managed by cook bearers and one or two other 


servants. 
he finds the tea table well laid with tea pots, 


When the master returns from office ` 
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milk jugs, quarter plates etc. and there are 
edibles like cakes, sandwitches and so ‘orth. 
After tea the next move is to the club -vhere 
one may have a drink or two and then turn 
home for dinner.. There have been a runk 
telephone call from Delhi which would come 
again as it had been kept pending. The resi- 
dent of the flat lives in European style and 
naturally things like. dressing gowns, dress 
shirts etc. crop up as a matter of course. But 
even where the residents of houses anc flats 
live in an Indian fashion there are al. so-ts of 
. English words and phrases which turn ap zonss 
tantly. Telephone calls, telegrams, money 
orders, bills, drain cleaners, mistris who white 
. wash, paint, servants who clean lamps, sauce 
pans, large ketties or put right blocked >ipes, 
are always there to carry out orders, There are 
radios, stoves, hurricane lanterns, eleciric TODS, 
hot water bags, bicycles etc. etc. in Jadian 
homes and all these have English cornec ions, 
linguistically speaking. In the cities almcst all 
houses and flats have Electric lights, swi ches, 
switch boards, bulbs ortube lights, table or 
ceiling fans. Well, to do’ families have motor 
cars garages, air conditioners and refrigerz tors, 
These require servicing from time to tim: and 
‘changing of parts as and when reqrired. 
Modern ways of living and modern institutions 
having been introduced in India durin; the 
British Period of the history of India nany 
. English words have crept into the languages 
of India during the Jast 200 years. Rail-vays, 
stations, signals, sidings, wagons, compart- 
ments, brakes, alarm chains, buffers etc. have 
come from the railways. Roads, br=iges, 
culverts, drainage, canals etc. have come from 
civil construction. Courts, chambers, corridors, 
hearings, magistrates, judges, advocates, 
. solicitors, barristers have arrived from th: law 
courts. Estimates, costs, sheds, tools, deprecia- 
‘ tion, maintenance etc. from engineering znd a 
whole host of medical terms from those who 
practise according to western systems of medi- 
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cine. Bandages, splints, stretchers, fractures 
etc. etc. have enriched our knowledge of human 
anatomy and physiology and the pathological 
implications of things going off the trock from 
the normal. If we go into matters military 
many more English terms and ideas will have 
to be accommodated iu Indian languages, But 
let us stop here. 

Are all Iran People anti Shah ? 


The formation of a political party by. 


several thousand people in Teheran at the begi- 
nning of February 1979 with the idea of oppo- 
sing Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomcini’s religious 

revolution shows that the Persians have quite 
some sense left in their heads inspite of the cus- 

tomary religiomania that most Islamic commu- 
nities suffer from. That a person like Khomeini 

could head a revolution towards the end of the 
twentieth century ina _ country like Iran can 
only be possible in a mullah ridden setting. 

Iran with her ancient culture and civilization 

have never been particularly mullah ruled. The 

Shah of Iran has also been very deeply interes- 

ted in modern developments and also wasa 

political economic reformer. He had been 

introducing modern institutions and industries 
in his kingdom and we have never very clearly 
understood how the anti Shah forces could be- 
come so strong all of- a sudden. Some said 
foreign instigators, while others suggested oil 
politics ; but nothing very convincing has come 
to light after all possibilities ‘had been examined 
as thoroughly as the complex circumstances 

prevailing in that land would permit. As far as 
` newspaper reports can enlighten us the new 
party is anti-communist and anti Khomcini. A 
large number of Persian women in western 
clothes and heavy make up raised slogans like 
“we want the Shah back”. The new party 
which is named the National Unity Front of 
Iran had many well to do Persians 'in it. They 
said the Ayalullah Ruhollah Khomeini was 
being exploited by the communists and must be 
opposed for ‘that reason if not for anything 
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else. Khomeini’s men are now trying to work . 


their way into big public organisations like 
municipalities of other big cities of the country 
and Khomeini is encouraging that sort of acti- 
vity, though how he is going to reconcile these 
very secular gestures with his stunt of building 
an Islamic Republic is something that can be 
answered by the political power hunting religio- 
maniae. 

About the same time the Shah was granting 
interviews to the London Press and was decla- 
ring that he was still the reigning sovereign of 
Persia and the head of the army of that 
country. The Shah also referred to what he 
had been doing for nearly forty years to 


develop and modernise the country. There ` 


were many people who did not always step out 
when it was necessary and many important 
persons wire guilty of holding up progress 
every now and then. Even he himself was not 
always above criticism. The Shah had left 
Iran about a month ago for a holiday tour. It 
would appear that he had been deposed by the 
Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini while he was on 
holiday and had been usurping the sovereignty 
to an extent that left no monarchical:powers in 
the hand of the Shah. Norhis command of 
the Iranian army. Khomeini has been appoin- 
ting Prime Ministers and possibly ‘other incum- 
bents too. And Iran was not challenging 
any of his dictates. Apparently no-one is 
questioning the correctness of a!l these govern- 
mental acts and some foreign countries are 
-recognising the Khomeini contrlloed autocracy 
to all appearance. The world is awaiting further 
developments and is not accepting ` nor rejec- 
ting. strictly legally anything that anybody is 
doing in connection with the goverance of 
Jran. Too many persons are saying “I a in the 
State” in Iran and the confusion is getting. 
more confused as time passes. 
How Rich Iranians Reacted 

That certain fundamental changes in Iran’s 
political and economic set up would take place 
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‘soon was anticipated by the well to do people 
of Iran quite sometime before the Shah moved 
‘out of his royal domain. Many rich people 
had begun to send out their large bank depo- 
sits and moveable wealth from Iran steadily 
and in a planned manner since several months 
ago and thousands of millions of dollars had 
been taken out of Iran asa result of this 
development. One estimate puts the total of 
this flight of capital at $4000 million. Gold and 
‘silver, diamonds, other gems and jewellary, not 
to leave out numerous valuable objects d’arts, 
all came to a tremendous total of cash and a 
fabulous quantity of treasure. Persia is an 
ancient centre of expensive arts and crafts. It 
is famous for its miniature paintings, inlay 
work, enamel, gold, silver and- gem‘set.orna- 
ments. Persian carpets are world famous and 
so are Persian tiles and the products of the 
artistic crafts which are many in -that country, 
The skilled craftsmen of Iran are famous the 
world over and the samples of their workman- 
ship are to be found in the houses of many fich 
Persians in the cities and villages of the country 
as'well as in institutions and collections of 
treasures. Things being like that when the 
Islamic revolution took place valuables either 
went out of the country or underground with 
the exception of many-bits and pieces which 
private people kept with them as a matter of 
‘course. ‘When things come back to normal as 
‘they must sooner or later the ‘wealth of the 
general public will be again. available to the 
owners for their use. The rich people who 
have successfully taken out much of their funds 
and valuables will also make use of the same 
-as circumstances permit them to do. 
Who are in Power In Iran 
In a land where illiteracy, indiscipline and 
«disorderly. -ways of thought and behaviour pre- 
‘dominate ; students, soldiers and priests. are 


-eld in great respect; for the reason that- 
-Students can read and writc and can aspire to 


ook for high governmental appointments or 
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become lawyers, engineers or physicians and 
surgeons ; soldiers niove and act’ in an orga- 
nised mannzr as well as carry arms an know 
how to use them ; and priests can act a; inter- 
mediaries between God and the creatares of 
the Almighty Creator. In Iran most of the 
people have no.ability to read or write The 
Iranians are even more ignorant than Indians 
and Pakistanis. Most Iranians have D crea- 
tive skills although many have the abilit7 to do 
things connected with the traditional crafts. 
As a race they are not warlike and the, habi- 
tually submit to soldiers. They also ace God 
fearing and as such they obey priests azd wor- 
ship their holy books and the places wkere the 
priests dispense religion so it is natural :hat in 
-a-country like Iran, if there is any brez: away 
from an established order of political ozzanisa- 
tion and if the new or revolutionary set up 
requires the support of the general pubic, then 
It would be very necessary for the initiztors of 
the revolution to:secure the assistance of the 
students, the military personal and the >riestly 
class. In Iran the Ayatulla Ruhollah home- 
ini has managed to obtain the suppor of the 
st udents a large section of the military forces 
which had been not so loyalto the Skah and 
had probably been reprimanded on occasions 
for indiscipline and the priestly clas who 
readily dance if there any cries of Islam being 
in danger. But as far as we can jucge the 
modern industries and their workers and all 
those who gained by the Shah’s reforms as well 
as the non-feudal rich people are not with the 
Ayatulla Ruhollah Khomeini. 
Objectionable and Dangerous 
Heathrow 
Recently Asiatic people arriving at the 
British air terminus at Heathrow, London had 
been Subjected to various humiliathg and 
dangerous physical examinations and X ray 
tests for reasons best known to the British 
immigration officials. Asiatic ladies heve been 
forced to undergo certain highly objec-ionable 
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° 
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‘tests and certain immigration officials have 
freely used the Xray equipment thus exposing 
the travellers to grave risks of organic injary. 
The general practice is, in all countries, to 
demacé certificates from registered medical 
men Ceclaring that the person concerned has 
been examined by such medical practitioners 
to sec iz the person fulfils certain physical 
norms. We have first hand knowledge of these 
mattezs and we are extremely surprised to learn 
about these newly introduced systems of har- 
assing air travellers to Britain. Any state can 
frame its own rules and regulations relating to 
foreign visitors to their territory ; but all such 
rules and regulations should be in keeping with 
civilised practices-to- which people would not 


take exception. If for instanee such rules and ` 


regulztions are humanly intolerable and degra- 


ding Che matter should be put up before inter- 
national authorities which safeguard human 
dignity and the normal rights of man. As to 


Xray tests they always have certain risks. 


attacked to them and should never be carried 
out excepting under high level: medical 
supertision. If they are carried out 


by inexpert and not too: knowledgable air 


terminus officials the chances of causing physi- 
cal damage to the travellers increase. It may 
so happen that dozens of persons might have 
to be sxamined within avery short period of 
time. Or the physical condition of some 
persons may be such as would not allow them 
to uncerge Xray tests without chances of grave 
injury to the person subjected to it. We do 
not krow if things would be put right soon by 
the British authorities; for if they do not 
arrange things properly strong retaliatory 
action would have to be taken to induce them 
to ma:niain civilised standards in their air ter- 
minus rules and regulations. 
Criminals, Politicians, Soldiers, Murderers 
Patiticians quite often emulate the actions 
of ordinary law breakers without being accused 
of commission of any crimes. What one would 


a 


‘politicians too fight in a 


~ 
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normally describe as criminally libellous is: 
customarily indulged in by many politicians in 
the name of legitimate criticism Pro bone publico. 
They would claim that it was their duty to 
warn the gullible public about the danger of 
trusting people who are unserupulous and who. 
misguide the voters regarding giving support to. 
the wrong candidates. If and when these. 
politicians come to win in the elecctions and. 
get the right to form a government they do 
things to establish themselves !solidly which 
one cannot but call lawless. Those who- 
oppose them have to be deprived of all power., 
For this war is carried to their camp and the 
attacks are economic as well as physical or of, 
the nature of character assassination and des- 
tructive of their morale. For this false cases 
may be instituted, houses burnt down, orga- 
nised attacks carried out on the opponents and. 
so on and so forth. People have been sent to. 


' jail, pushed into the insolvency court, subjec- 


ted to morderous attacks and even actually- 
killéd. At times politicians stage coups d’etats. 
in which many lives may be lost. Then there | 
are vendettas or reprisals in which too things 
are done which are lawless in the extreme. 
In fact political party wars are carried on in 
the manner of gang wars. The gangsters: 
fought and would do any thing to win. The 
similar manners: 
Everything permitted—nothing prohibited.. 
In the battle field soldiers try to kill their 
opponents any how, some how. What is. 
murder in common parlance is lawful war for 
the soldier. Mass killing is a subject for com-. 
posing epic poems, grand novels, great musical : 
creations, master pices of creative art. When. 
one man kills another it is a heinous crime n 
but when a thousand soldiers kill two thousand 
enemies it becomes something glorious. 
Dr, Balaiehand Mukhopdhayaya 

The death of Dr. Balaichand Mukho-- 
padhyaya or Banaphul which was his literary 
pseudonym, has removed a [very colourful 


“4 


‘. 


: 


“years. 
‘quently and his Calcutta friends and associates 
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‘personality from the field of literature of twen- 
tieth century Bengal. Dr. Balaichand Mukho- 
“padhyaya was born at Munihari in Bihar in 
1899 in a distinguished intellectual family. He 
‘received his early education in Patna but later 
-on came to Calcutta for his medical training in 
the Calcutta Medical College. He however 


-qualified for the MBBS degree from the Patna 


‘University in 1927. He started to practise as 
‘a Pathologist in Bhagalpur thereafter and ran 
his clinic and chamber in Bhagalpur for forty 
He used to come to, Calcutta very fre- 


knew him more as a poet, novelist, short story 
writer and a masterly creator in the sphere of 
general literature than as a medical man. He 
was for many years a prominent member of 
the Sanibarer. Chithi group and was very 
friendly with intellectuals like Dr. Suniti Kumar 


Chatterjee, Dr. Sushil De, Nirod C. Chau- 


dhury, Mohitlal Mazumdar, Sajanikanta Das, 
Parimal Goswami. Tarashankar Banerji and 
‘many other thinkers and writers. Dr. Balai- 
chand Mukhopadhyaya had written many 
novels, short stories and poems and his pub- 
lished books would total upto more ‘than 100 
volumes. He was a master at creating evernew 
settings by use of an ` imagination which was 
truly creative. But inspite of that he wasa 
realist who did not allow truth to be sacrificed 
.at the altor of Phantasy. Though a poet whose 
thoughts lifted him from the level of crude 
earthly facts to the greater heights of imagina- 
tion Banaphul always remained a scientist who 


-did not deviate from the realin any manner. 


He was a rare type of writer 
who could replace him. 
Civil War in Iran 

Many people think that a religious fanatic 
has inspired the army of Iran to mutiny and go 
against the king and'that the students and the 
‘priests who run the mosques have joined this 
fanatic who is staging an Islamic revolution. 


with no equals 


‘There is as a result a coup d'etat which has: 


brought the government of Persia completely 
in the clutchas of the followers of thz Aya- 
tollah Ruhollah Khomeini who used to be in 
exile in Paris but has now returned to ran to 
overthrow the Shah of Iran who is tus de- 
posed and is seeking refuge i in foreign coantries 
But the true facts of this revolution ell us 
about the bitter fighting that took plice in 
Teheran between the pro and anti Skah ele- 
meats, about the thousands of soldiers, air 
force men and. ordinary members of te civil 
population who died and were woundcd, and 
about the large numbers who left Persia o seek 
safety and security. Hundreds died in the 
Teheran air field where factions clashed _o gain 
control of the aerodrome. In fact the whole 
episode was a civil waron a gta nd zale in 
which Muslim religiomaniacs set »abcut the 
forced establishment of the. Koranic lays, and 
paradoxically enough, they got whole aearted 
support from students and soldiers. Tke fana- 
tic who was leading the revolution usec to live 
in Paris for many years and had aprarently 
good connection with Persian revolut-pnaries 
who wanted to overthrow the Shah or the 
reason that he was a reformer who was 2stabli- 
shing a very strong constitutional moncrchy in 
Iran. The revolutionaries did not want a 
monarchy. What they wanted was not clearly 
known. A theocratic state, a comraunistic 
order or some sort of a new dynasty? What- 
ever that may be the initial move had t> be the 
overthrowing ofthe Shah of Persia und any 
stick was good with which the Shah could be 
beaten. Being an illiterate and intelizctually 
backward country Iran was considered a good 


_place for a religious upheaval. So the syatolla 


Ruhollah Khomeini kept a long „beard while 
in Paris and came back to Teheran to tage an 
Islamic revolution. Mullah rule wes reim- 
pesed. Women veiled themselves, thi: ves had 
their arms chopped off and crimes +o" certain 
types were punished by stoning tc death. 
Trials became a mockery and enforcement of 
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the lew a ridiculous display of the whims of 
priests. 
Four Senerals Executed in Iran 
When the civil war broke out in Iran, all 
sorst of things happened which should not have 
normally happened ina civilised setting. But 
.tevolctions are revolutions and those that are 
of the religious sort do not observe the Rights 
and Wrongs of ordinary everyday human 
behaviour. So people are whipped mercilessly, 
stoneu to death, tortured and executed after 
phantastic legal proceedings and no one can 
say o- do anythiug about such things. One 
feels crateful that no one is blinded, flayed 
‘alive, fed to wild animals or burnt at the stake, 
So wken during the early days of the revolution 
four Persian Generals of the Shah’s army were 
execwed we recorded that the Shah’s army 
was nt protected by the laws war. 
two armies fight they do not execute the priso- 
ners cf war. As far as we know the Shah’s 


~ 


For when 





army was fecruited, trained and managed ag 
all armies of lawful standing are in all coun- 
tries. The Persian state was internationally 
recognised, had ambassadors and consuls im: 
many capitals of the world and was not accused 
at anytime to be not a state but a criminal 
organisation. The generals of the Shah’s army 
were like most other generals of most other 
armies of most otherlands. In the circum- 
stancés one would like to know what crimes 
these generals were executed for, “what sort of 
trial did they have and who defended them and, 


how. If all facts are not found to be satiss 


factory the Persian State as organised and run 
by Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini should be 
taken to task for lawlessness ‘by the United 
Nations. This 
acted peculiarly on many occasions and the 
comity of civilised nations should enforce 
correct international codes of conduct in 
Persia. E 


~ 


self appointed dictator has | 


~er 
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l ” years.’ 
‘He is respected the world over for his learn- -- 
ing, humanitarianism, religious outlook, deep ` 


` Text 
`$ generous, hospitable and genial, 


Dr. R. L, “SONI-PHYSICIAN, BUDDHIST, SCHOLAR 


AND MISSIONARY - 
Dr. BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE . 


The 70th Birth “Anniversary or Platinum . 


Jubilee of Dr. Rup Lal Soni is being observed 
the world over today, andiespecially in South 


and South East Asia, for Dr. Soni has selflessly ` 


‘served Burma, his country of adoption, India, 
his land of Birth, and Mankind, for forty 


of character. Dr. 


conviction and strength 


` ( Miss ) I. B. Horner, the President of the Pali 
“He is 


states, 
and Dr. Soni 
helps others to value inner and outer péace. I 
hope that for many years to come he will carry 
on the work to which he has dedicated himself 
for the past 40 years.” l 
In the year 2448 of the Parinibbana of the 
Buddha, corresponding to the year 1904. of the 
International Calendar, there was borna child 


Society of England, 


‘in the month of June, to an ancient and illustri- 


ous family in the historic town of Bajwara in 
Panjab (India). This town has 


v trative skill, religious fervour and missionary 


@) families. 


“Devaloka ( i.e. the god world ) for 


zeal. The Soni family itself having contributed 
to its importance 
centuries. 

, The child grew up to be Dr.R. L. Soni, 
now seventy years of age. There/were great 
jubiJations at his birth, as he happened to be 
the first son of the generation, in five related 
A prediction had it that the mother’s 
patience and religious devotion for a decade 
after marriage, would be amply repaid in the 
birth of a glorious son descending from the 
furthering 


2 


been 
known for its men of culture, learning, adminis- - 


for no less than over three. 


his spiritual wisdom in the humani dead No 
wonder, thechild being — ‘precious’ to all 
concerned, was named ‘Rup Lal’, mzaning 
‘a lovely ruby’. OS 

The happy news was soon flashed acr: ss the 
Indian Ocean to Zanziber ( East Africa ), where 
his father was a Medical Officer in the Jealth 
Department. Because of his great eagerLess to 
meet his beloved son, the mother and child 
sailed to the place. He grew, up there is ‘the 
apple of their eyes’ until his seventh bir hday, 
when the question of his formal edezation 
arose. ; 7. 

As facilities for proper “educati. n in 
Zanzibar were then poor, the child hed to be 
sent to some other suitable place to be e_ucat- 
ed. A British friend of the family offe ed to 
make arrangements for.his studies to be 
undertaken in Londan. His father r-adily 
agreed to this and made arrange nents 
accordingly. However, the mother b-tterly 
opposed this decision so _ that the je irney 
to England wás, cancelled’ and he 
went to India for his -education in tead. 
His mother was adamant and declared 
“I did not produce my son to be lot in 
England at this tender age: I producec him 
for Mother India, which he must serve.” She 
had the final say.. l 

I am indebted to Miss Sujata, Dr. Soni’s 
youngest daughter, for the following cuot.tion 
from Dr. Soni’s 1972 Personal Notes : 

“It was afine morning in 1911, whea we 
left Zanzibar per S.S. Karua for Bombay, a 12 
days joursey, our party consisting of dear 
mother, myself, sister and brother. Dear 


‘father was at the port looking at us with leep 


s 
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emotbn, this being his first parting .with us. 
` Thovgh a period of over sixty years has passed 


by sizce the above event, the memory of it’ is l 
I often recall it with senti- , 


still tesh with me. l 
mentz} reaction, still vividly witnessing the 


living image of my dear father in robust health,, 


stáančng in a boat near the port of Zanzibar, 
gazing atthe moving out vessel with us as 
passezgers. till it, we and he, were out of sight 
on oze another.” 
Ir. due course,” adds Dr. Soni, “we reached 
India and I got through educational institu. 
tions, finally qualifying as-a graduate in 
Medizine and Surgery in 1929 from King 


Edwecd Medical College and Mayo Hospital, | 


Lahoze ( The University of the Punjab ). The 
same year I married and visited Burma, then a 


part cf India, for my honeymoon. 
instinctively fascinated by the Buddhist atmos- 


phere of the country, I settled down in Burma, - 
doing well professionally as well as in social — 


and literary engagements.” 

Tte Note adds : “I am happy that both of 
my pczents: saw me not only flourishing ‘but 
also tzcoming a leader in Buddhist and cultural 
activies. Dear mother left this world in 1937 
fully satisfied with the beginnings I had made 
in accordance with her dearest wishes; and dear 
father followed suit asa mature Buddhist on 


the Bzddha Day of 1947.” l 
to Buddhism in 


After his conversion 
Januccy 1933 through the Venerable ' 
Lokacatha, the Italian Buddhist World 


Missionary, Dr. Soni, impressed by the sterling - 


value of the Buddha’s teachings for human 
welfa-2 and peace in the world, has been work- 
ing hard through war and peace, for the 
promotion and propagation of Buddhism 
“through personal = contacts, worldwide 
corre=pondence, publications, writings in the 
press, local meetings, and International confe- 
rences. 
‘Cr. Soni’s Buddhist life is conveniently 
divicble into six sections, namely. 


However, . 


religious., 
moulding Dr. Soni’s 


. constituting a vital landmark 
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1, The pre-Buddhist period til 1933, 


‘2. Coming under the Refuge of Buddhism im 


1933, 

3. Preparatory phase for International ork. 
1933-46, 

4. The Buddhist Foreign Mission, 1946-51, 

S. The World Tastitute me Buddhist Culture, 
1951-64, and 

6. The Buddhist Discussion Group, 

. onwards.” 

A general study of these periods will be 
worthwhile. We begin with the family back- 
ground. While the mother was for the ancient 
ideals going back to the Vedic age, the father 


1964 


“was one of the leaders of the reform movement, 


the Arya Samaj, of which one of the 
supporters, namely Mahatma Hansraj, was 
from Dr. Sonis owntown of Bajwara. 
Notwithstanding ` their personal - predilections 
for the one or the other faith, the parents had 
one thing in common: that was the element 
of free thinking, which made them inclined 


topmost 


towards rationalism, as a result of which they 


were ever ready for reason.in matters secular or 
This freedom played a vital part in 
religious outlook. It 
helped him in search of Truth, a search which 
ultimately led him to Buddhism in 1933 on 
meeting the Venerable Lokanatha, an event 
_ in the religious 
life of Dr. Soni. 

Impressed by the ethical grandeur, practical 
utility, scientific outlook, magnificent telerance 
and the spiritual vision of Buddhism, Dr. Soni 
got imbued with the inspiration of Sharing his 
delight with others. This awakened in him the 
Dhammaduta spirit, the irresistible urge to 
spread the Dhamma far and wide. Many 
leaders of thoughtin different parts of the 
world were coniacted, - including the 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar of India. This urge, in: 
the context of the sufferings of he people 
during the World War II, when he 'was the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Mandalay zone, 


late: © 


s? 
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Prompted his determination to serve the cause 


of World Peace through Buddhism after the 
War. As such, no sooner was the War over, 
than arrangements were made to set up the 
Buddhist Foreign Mission in Mandaay in 1946, 
with U Khin Maung Dwe as the President, and 
he himself as its first Secretary-General, rising 
‘to bet . r,n-n-Chief in due ceurse. This 
Mission launced the first Buddhist Missionary 
Expedition round the world after the War in 


1947, with the Venerable Lokanatha at its head. 


The object being to discover how far Buddhism 


could help alleviate human sufferings in the 


wake of the most destructive War in history. 
The Mission returned to the Headquarters in 
Mandalay in March 1951 with valuable infor- 
mation as a result of the World survey. 

In the meantime, the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists, had taken birth in Ceylon in 1950. 
This was attended by the Venerable Lokanatha 
as well as by Dr. Soni, the latter being elected 
tothe Chairmanship of the Dhammaduta 
Committee of the Fellowship, alsoa Member 
of the Steering Committee. 

On the return of the Venerable Lokanatha 
from his World Survey, he was offered in 
Rangoon a rousing welcome arranged by the 
celebrated British Buddhist, the late Francis 
Story ( Anagarika Sugatananda ). 

A hundred car procession received him in 
Mandalay, where, in the presence of a great 
jubilant crowd, he hoisted the World Buddhist 
Flag for the first time in Burma at the Soni 
Building. 

In view of the activities to be undertaken to 


implement the decision, asa result of the” 


World Buddhist Survey, the World Institute of 
Buddhist Culture was organized at Mandalay 
with the Venerable Lokanatha as the Patron-in- 
Chief and Dr. Soni as the Founder Director-in- 
-Chief, who offered to meet all expenses. 

' This Institute became the Regional Centre 
of the World Fellowship of Buddhists, and got 


were organized ‘Weekly Discussion Groups’, 
‘Beddhist Forum in the University College’, 
‘Buddhist Reception and Friendship Zentre’, 
‘Schemes of Reforms’ and “Welfare of the 
Fresh Converts’, in which most of tae local 
Buddhist leaders cooperated wholeheartedly. 

There were also activities connec: d with 
the publication of Buddhist literatuz:, the 
Dhammaduta work, cooperation wh other 
Buddhist bodies, and beneficial conta.s with 
the non-Buddhists. Moreover, the <nstitute 
sponsored several resolutions at the Cczference 
of the World Fellowship of Buddhists. 

The World Institute of Buddhist Culture 
worked onthe basis ofa policy <irected 
towards the simplification of the unders:anding 
of Buddhism, promotion of the mextal and 
spiritual culture, and the building of b- dges of 
understanding between the Buddhists and the 
non-Buddhists. 

Dr. Soni is of the opinion that in <= multi- 
cultural and polyreligious world, the Buddhists, 
though in a large majority, have to kzow and 
respect the viewpoints of others, in: rder to 
discover possible points of contact for riendly 
and fruitful cooperation in the social <eld for 
the common good. His contribution in this 
field was highly appreciated at the Intcrnation- 
al Conference for the Promotion of the Auman - 
Spirit in Japan, in 1961, which ultimat y gave 
rise to OISCA—International i.e. Czganisa- 
tion for Industrial, Spiritual and Cultural 
Advancement. 

Dr. Soni was vn the Panel of Presiciznts, he 
was considered as one of the most outs.anding 
Delegates from the 29 countries of the v orld. 

The World Institute of Buddhist Culture 
worked fully fledged from 1951 to 1964 at the 
end of which, because of certain ; olitical 
changes, it was considered necessary to imit its 
activities tothe Buddhist Discussior Sroup. 
This Group rendered very useful service 
through its discussion sessions, Semir:rs and 


engaged in activities in many directions. There Brains Trusts, with Dr. Soni as the-T_esident 


24 oy | 


and Daw-Tin Hla as the Honorary Secretary, 
assisted by the Board of Mamagenient, compos- 
ed of some, eminent Buddhist leaders. Dr. Soni 
has in mind: to propagate the idéa ‘of the ' 
Buddhist . discussion: ‘groups on a World ` 
level. ‘ 
Dr. Soni has sitblished a number of book- 
lets, a dozen leaflets and’ hundreds of articles 
on _Euddhist and allied subjects, besides two 
major works, namely “A Cultural Study of the 
Burmese 
Premier,U Nu and “Life’s Highest’ Blessings,” 
a Commentary on the Mahamangalasutta, with 
Foreword by the late Sir U Thwin. A’ number 


of boos await publication and there is.erough Rangoon | 


additional material ready to constitute a library . 
in itself. 

Now that Dr. Soni has reached his 70th 
year, he finds himself ` haunted by a dream. 


The dream of returning to his ancestral home: 


in Indie, and of organizing a World Buddhist 
Centre there, and to raise India high in the 
Buddhict field. Dr. B.R. Ambedkar too, urged 
him tc do'this while he was his guest in 
Mandala} y in 1954. Of course, the time then 


was not ‘exactly ripe for the purpose, but the 
suggestion has ever been with Dr. Soni, parti- 
cularly in view ‘of the . aspirations of his 
mother © > ; 


“Jt seems I was born in the human world to 
contact aad learn Buddhism to its very heart,” 
observes Dr. Soni, and adds : “good enough, 
my good kamma brought me to Burma, where- 
to the’ Venerable Lokanatha too came from 
Italy and for off America. I do not know that 
what I would havebeen ifI had gone to 
England | at the age of seven...... It seems too, 
that Venerable Lokanatha was born in the 
human world to bring Buddhism to me, and to 
see me growing well in ıt. His work over, he 
left the world in 1966, leaving his bones in the 
World Dhammaduta Pagoda built by me in his 
honour ‘a gratitude, in the Sagaing Hills of 
Burma.” 


2 


- ‘the President of the Buddha 
1956, marking the 2500th year of the Passing ` 
Away of the Buddha, is a significant, landmark: © 


“Era,” with Foreword by the then © 
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` Dr. Soni’s services have’ been appreciated 
all over, ‘as evidenced .by-the numerous invita- 
tions from differént lands, cordial messages 


‘from: ‘persons ‘of eminence, ‘and high distifictions : 
His presericé in Pakistan asi 
‘Mahba-Javanti in © ` 


conferred í on him.’ 


in his life; for an event as this comes only once 
in 2500 years. 

Moreover, ` the fact 
living’ in Burma, ' elected as ' 
Pakistan, speaks volumes 
International popularity. On réturn ` to 
he was decorated with’ the Sixth 
' Buddhist Sangayana Medal. 

“Though I have in my own humble way,” 


President in 


‘says Dr. Soni, “ennobled the name of Mother 
India throughout my career, I must, now, in the - 
of my life, concentrate on India and ` 


evening 
see that she re-grows healthily in the Buddhist 
way, for the good of one and all, Buddhists and 
non-Buddhists alike...” “Then only,” he 
observes, “I will be able to give final touches to 
my work to meet the noble aspirations ` of my 
dear mother.” He ardently craves, ‘May I 
succeed in this sincere yearning: J most 
respectfully call upon the Devas, the Brahmas 
and the Mahapbrahmas and also the. spiritually 
advanced personsin the human sphere, to 
bless me and help me in the realisation of these 
aspirations of mine. I joyfully share the merits 
of all my wholesome deeds with them all P”? 

It may’ inthe end be mentioned that Dr. 
Soni dedicated his “The Cultural Rerketeund 
of India” as follows : 

‘‘Affectionately Dedicated 
to the Memory of My Mother, 
Whose Heroic Efforts in Africa in 1910 


` Saved me for Mother India.” 


Jn conclusion I would like to quote from U l 


Chan Htoon, who was. formerly a Justice of the 


Supreme Ccurt of Burma and second President ` 


that he, an iad l 


in favour’ of his - 
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ofthe World Fellowship of Buddhists as 
follows :— 
1950 was an important landmark in the 


history of Buddhism. That year gave Urith to 
the World Fellowship of Buddhists, under 
‘which, for the first time in history, Buddhist 
leaders from all over the world met, with the 
set purpose of securing unity. . and solidarity 
among the Buddhists and to plan for the 
propagation of the sublime doctrine of the 
Buddha all over the globe, for harmony in the 
human family and peace in the world. The 
_ role Dr. Soni played iw the very First 


‘Conference of the Fellowship in Ceylon in 1950. 


‘was not only impressive but also marked by 
‘sincerity and hard work. His contacts found 
him to be a man of vision, strength'of character 
„and of consistency in action. It was’ obvious’ 
that he had in him the potentials of leadership, 
a fact furtber substantiated by his election to 
‘the Presidentship of the Maha Buddha-Jayanti 
‘Celebrations in the 2500th year of. the Buddha 
{ i. e. 1956 ) at Chittagong ( then in Pakistan, 
now in Bangladesh ), and also of his election to 
the Panelof Presidents in an important 
International Intercultural Conference in Japan 
in 1961. In appreciation of the historic and 
-good work done at Chittagong and in recogni- 
‘tino of his services to Burma through 
Buddhism on his return fromthe Maha 
Buddha-Jayanti Celebrations, I had the 


pleasure to decorate him with the Medal of the 
just concluded 


Sixth Sangayana, ‘then in 
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Rangoon. 
Coming back to the First Confe-ence of 


"the World Fellowship of Buddhists, sicnificant- 


ly.enough, if the Five Committees of the 
Conference, two were headed by Celegates 
from Burma, one by myself and one by 
Dr. Soni. While I produced the Con titution 
of the Fellowship, Dr. Soni formuated a 
comprehensive scheme for the Wce-ldwide 
propagation of the Buddhist values.  otwith- 
standing some modifications effected ir these 
in the subsequent Conferences. of the “ellow~ 
ship, the basic structure of these remains 
faithful to the original. Another thing worthy 
of note is that ‘while I was the Leader of the 
Burmese Delegation, Dr. Soni was elected the 
Deputy Leader, inspite of the fact that he 
carried an Indian passport. This speaks 
volumes in his favour, in his being accep ed by 
the Burmese leaders as a kith and kin o: their 
owr. This is because he has identified Limself 
unresérvedly and heartily with the inter:sts of 
Burma, for which. he has’ quite a ven: ration 
beceuse of the Dhamma he got there,” 


One of Dr. Soni’s books has been rep=blish- 
ed by the Buddhist Publication Society, <andy 
Sri Lanka titled “The Life’s Blessings” ( Maha 
Mangala Sutto) anda new one titled “The 
Only Way to Deliverance”’ ( Sattipatana Sutto ) 
is being printed by the Shambahalo Publica- 
tions of America This book will e cat for 
public sale in 1979. 
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The author of the “Night side of Nature” 
and oct Bengali writer, Sri Dilipkumar Roy in 
his seres of books entitled, “Miracles happen 
even row” have mentioned many miracles. - If, 
even £ small fraction of these miracles is true— 
it will cause headache to many psychologists to 
think overhow or why they happen. Of 
course, we do not say that the facts mentioned 
in the:e books are mere fabrications but we 
may ¢2y this much that their authenticity has 
not been proved. Modern people with 
scien fic trend of mind and rationalists too do 
not believe in miracles. But things seem to 
have changed now. Until recently, psychic 
happenings were scoffed at by most scientists. 
A few years back scientists and psychologists 
who were prone to look with derision at mira- 

cles which are now called psychical happenings 
in psychology donotdoso. They are now 
eagerto know whether there is any. scientific - 
basic of these miracles. Asa result, the study 
of psychic powers is emerging as a fullfiedged 
scierce, using the regours of experimentation 
techziques that have enriched other sciences. 

Fdacated people are not to be blamed for 

not selieving these miracles ; for, they pinned 
their faith on Plato who two millennia ago 
said. people enjoy the world through sensory 
recestors, transducing visual ( sight ), auditory 
( sozad ), somesthetic (touch), olfactory 
( sml ), gestatory ( taste ), and propsioceptive 
( pcsition ) stimuli into neuronal information. 
: Notaing enters the mind except via the physical 
sences. Following Plato philosopher John 
Locke also said, man’s mind at the time of his 
birt is like a clean slate—tabula rasa. Marks 
( thax fall on this slate are the reflection of the five 


senses. Nothing can be conceived 

through these five senses. But Indian philo- 
sophical works on the Yoga system conceive 
of another sense—the sixth sense—by which æ 
man can see or hear anything not perceived by 
the five senses. By and large, Hindus believe 
that by practising the canons of Indian Hatha 
Yoga, many apparently impossible things can 
be made possible. Besides, our Hatha Yoga 

Shastra conceives of different kinds of 

attributes which are eight in number viz, 

Anaim, Laghima, Byapti, Prakamya, Mahima, - 
Bashitya, Ishitya and Kamabasaita. 

The miracles which Sri Dilipkumar Roy has 
mentioned in his books cannot be explained by 
common sense, even by ordinary known laws 
of science. To explain these phenomena a new 
society has been formed viz;—Psychical 
Research Society ( Details of this. Society will 
follow later on). Psychical research is the 
name given tothe scientific study. of the 
paranormal, that is to say, to those phenomena 
which cannot be explained by any known laws. 
The term ‘Paranormal’ is used instead of 
‘abnormal’ because many abnormal conditions 
such as psychoneuroses are explained by the 
known laws of science. This new concept was 
at first a fun to man, but now it is a methodo- 
logy for studying and measuring these 
phenomena under controlled condition, 

Now, we are to know which subjects may 
be categorized as parapsychology. The com- 
munications that people may have without. 
the aid of the five senses, and cases where men 
may apply their will force, on inanimate 
substances fall in this category, and they are,— 
1) Telepathy, (2) Clairvoyance and Clairau- 


Bil 


Ed 
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dience, (3) Precognition, (4) . Psychokinesis 
or PK (5) Premonition, (6) Prophecy, 
(7) Levitation, (8) Poltergeist, (9) Recogni- 
tion of the former birth. That is parapsycho- 
‘logy’s field covers both transfer of information 
-outside the channels of physical senses, and the 
-direct influence of mind on matter. In short, 
all paranormal happenings may be included in 
this new braach of science. 
Any scene or sound froma great distance 
can be seen or heard without any conventional 
‘sensory link, one’s wish may be transferred 
.also to another. - Those who do not believe all 
these to them now some people say, before the 
invention of radio, telephone or television if 
anyone would talk of the possibility and func- 
‘tion of these instruments, none would surely 
have believed thera ; but these are now realities, 
and none would dispute that scenes or sounds 
from distant places can be seen or heard. If 
we have a powerful receiver, we can hear or see 
‘sounds and scenes not only from the distant 
ends of the earth but from the distant planets 
and satellites. Ifso, why should we disbelieve 
miracles like clairvoyance, clair-audience or 
telepathy—subjects of parapsychology? In 
spite of all this, many still think subjects of 
parapsychology to be nothing but bunkum or 
humbug. Naturally, scientists would refuse to 
-believe all these. 
They say, so long as they do not get any 

positive proof of all these in their experiments 
.and verifications in laboratory, they would not 
believe them. Psychologists, had been 
‘maintaining thesame attitude so long. So 
‘much so that a wellknown psychologist, H. J. 
Eysenk called subjects of parapsychology, 
nonsense in psychology. He has published a 
“book namely, “Sense and Nonsense in 
Psychology.” 

» Now, we shall discuss the different items of 
parapsychology one by one, and then we shall 
see how they have been able to acquire their 
«Seat in the Parliament of Science, and whether 


+ 
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they have any plausible scientific cause, 
1) Telepathy . 

This is a two-way, mind-to-mind zommu- 
nication involving a ‘sender’ and a ‘receiver’. 
Two persons are able to communicate without 
the use of the conventiona! five senses. Telepa- 
thy is probably. the most familiar of the 
different phenomena of ‘parapsychology. Every 
one knows that real Yogis and devotees of our 
country. can see and hear sights and sounds 
thousands and thousands of miles off without 
anv visible connection, but educated people do 
not believe these. On seeing scientists and 
psychologists of Euro-America instead o" think- 
ing them all humbug, are trying to find out 
whether there is any scientific basis, the educat- 
ed people of our country are now speaking with 
the tongue in their, cheek, 

Some of these telepathic , inciderts are 
described below. Perhaps mother’s onl; child 
is laid down seriously ill or is on death bed at 
some distant . unknown place, and theze is no 
possibility of sending intimation, but the 
mother gets the news immediately with no 
conventional sensory knowledge. Such things 
happen to aperson with whom the other 
person has close emotional link, Such innu- 
merable incidents people often hear. May be 
many such incidents are mere fabricatons or 
concoctions, but there are many which have 
been verified as true, and a long list of such 
incidents are recorded in the proceedings of the 
different para-Psychological Societies of Surope 
and America. One such incident, recorded by 
J. A. Hadfield is given below. 

A naval rating under his (Dr. Ha Ifield’s 
care at Navai Hospital said, 
when summoned for treatment, that he 
did not feel well, so he was unable to givea 
proper description of his illness. When asked, 
why he was not feeling all right, he said ‘hat in 
the early hours of the morning he had dreamt 
that his brother was killed in France, and at 
the time of his death he called him again and 
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2 l 
again, and that worried him too much. On 


hearing this, Dr. “Hadfield ` requested bis 
colleagie to enquire into the matter with pro- 
per cass, and to ascertain whether the dream 
corresponded to fact. “A few days: later, the 
patien got a letter from his parents ‘saying that 
they h23 information from the War Office that’ 
his trotherbad been killed on that t same 
mornicg in an air raid. 

Dr Hadfield at first thought that this was 
possibi- by hyperacuity of hearing or'for some 
myster-ous subconscious perception due to 
acute sensibility of one or another of our 
senses. Later on he said, power of hearing, 
however sharp it may be, would never enable 
anyon: tohear -anycall from’ France to 
Englacd. . m 

At iast, after much hesitation Dr. Hadfield 
said,—*This involves us in believing nothing 
more chan thatthe subconscious mind may 
sense “tings which the ‘conscious mind does 
not, vich is a generally accepted fact, and that 
it can do so in sleep, which is also a proved 
fact.” l 

Tc explain ‘why at the time of death some- 
times such telepathic dreams are seen, Dr. 
Hadfie:d again said,— 

“Tthere is such a thing as telepathy, it is 
reasocible to ‘suppose it would operate on such 
occasi=us asthat ofthe dream of the naval 
rating when the transmitting brain is in the 
agony of death and therefore in a state of great 
emoti=nal tension. That is perhaps why these 
dreams and phantasms at the time of death 
seem .> occur so often.” 

D:. Hadfield seems not to have firm faith 
in psyzhical events. He says,—“On the ques- 
tion ci how these messages are transmitted ( if 
they <2 ), an attractive theory is that they are 
conve::2d by physical brain waves of different 
streng3, shapes, and sizes, and indeed the 
meastcement and recording ofthese in 
encep<2lography is a method of procedure used 
every- day in medical diagnosis. ‘But the 
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distance severed by these telepathic messages, 
frequently from the other side of the world, 
and in the case of the naval rating from France: 
to London, - would seem to preclude such a. 
possibility............c2s0-e5 ‘Some other explana- 
tion of such transmission less materialistic than 
the brain-wave theory must be found—but at 
present the explanation ` is wrapped in 
mystery.” 

Next, he finally expresses his 
belief in the following words :— 

“I do not feel myself competent to pass- 
judgement as to whether these phenomena of 
precognition, telepathy, mediumship, and 
spiritualism were genuine or not, they might 
easily be tricks and I do not know it. 
These are matters for the expert in psychical 
research, and this includes a knowledge of 
mathematics, physics and psychology, not to 
speak of an intimate acquaintance with the 


principles of conjuring and the practices of, 


the charlatan.” 
We dare not say the psychical events are 


the works of conjurers and charlatans ; for, . 


many 
carefully 


psychical 
collected in 


events are related and 
the S, P. R’s— 


“Phantasms of the Living” by. Gurney, Myers . 


and Podmore. and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick’s long 


analytical paper in Proceedings of the SPR— 


XXXIII. . 

After publication of these books how can 
we say telepathic dreams etc. are mere figments 
of imagination ? We shall cite one or two 
such dreams from these books to make our 
opinion clear to readers. 


The sense of perception of many animals | 


and insects are more acute than men. Perhaps, 
primitive manhad such acute sense of 
perception, but as he learned to think deeply he 
lost his original acute sense of perception. 

2 Clairvoyance and clair-audience. 

These two psychical happenings are to see 
something but not with eyes or hear something 
without the benefit of ears. For this sleep or 


personak 
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dream is not necessary. With the 
` divine sight or supernatural power, it is 
possible for some people to see or hear things 
from distance beyond their ken. ` In our Yoga 
philosophy such supernatural power has_ 
described as “Bibhuti”, and people may acquire 
this power by intensive practice of Yoga. -In 
parapsychology this power or Bibhuti has been 
described as E. S. P. or Extra Sensory Percep- 
“tion, This ESP is something like the telivision, 
telegraph and ‘radio messages ; but the only 
difference is that these are mechanical . devices 
-whereas ESP is a different thing which everyone 
possesses more or less. Some researchers have 
tried to. establish a relationship between this 


. faculty and electro-magnetic energy. Attempts 


have been made to study who becomes 
i clairvointly aware and of what. Some are also 
trying to find out the type of.mind which has 
this faculty, and „also of the relationship— 


emotional link—between the clairvoyant and_ 


the events which he or she clairvoyantly 
predicts. No reliable information has emerged 
yet. But it is generally agreed that clairvoyant 
vision for ordinary person is‘mostly about. 
‘people. with whom the person has close emo- 
tional link. È 
Now, let us turn to our Hindu Shastras for 
explanation of such psychical happenings. In 
Shiba Samhita in Slokas 64 and 65 we see such 
things have been explained as,— ar 
Such supernatural powers e. g. clairvoyance, 
l ¢lairaudience, going anywhere according to 
_ one’s wish, séeing finest atom-like - things, 
travelling in the sky, entering into another body 
etc. are possible when by practising Yoga one 
reaches ‘ghatabastha,’ ‘Parichayabastha’ 
. Toa Yogi who practises Rachak, 
Kumbhak everything is possible. 
3 Precognition - 
-It may suddenly occur to you that you - will 
see after many years your friend living ina 
different place, next week and you actually see 
him. Incidents Jike these are called precogni- 
3 ie ` 


Putak, 


help of. 


been ` 


is 


etc.. 
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tion, Such iRcidents may have heppered in 
-many a man’s life. Why it isso? How can 
you know ‘that this’ will happen? Does the 
foreknowledge of this appear ‘itself ix. your 
misd or the friend, who might be thinkicg long 
‘of coming to see you, and as such his tiought 
transmitted to you by some ->sychic 
power? . Le os 

Besides, incidents like this may happea that 
in dream youseean unknown persox, have 
some chatting with him, mark minut ly his 
appearance, dress etc. and ask his name, and 
next day you actually fall in with the same per- 
son, seen in the dream. His appearance, dress, 
name, everything tallies with what you hed seen 
in dream. It is really `a wonder. Incidents 
like this are not imaginary—they are real facts. 
Many dreams of this type have been cc lected 
by the Society for Psychical Research, 

We like to mention here one suck ircident 
fromthe SPR’S Proceedings. From this it 
will be Known! that through ` the medam of 
dream it is possible to have a precognitio. of 
the same, appearance, dress, everything of an 
unktown person. The incidents is as 
follows :— i 

Mrs. Schweitzet one night dreamed that she 
saw her younger son walking on Some chf with 
a stranger, She turned to the’ stranger 
asked . his name. He told her his real name 
and nick name too. „All on a sudden her son 
fell down from the cliff, and she awoke. Being . 
worried, she asked her elder son to: -recail his 
brother. He consoled his ‘mother, sayin: that 
his brother was quite safe, and he w:s at 
Manchester. About eight days larer, she 
received: a letter saying that her son died 
falling from a cliff at Scarborough. On re ceive 
ing the letter Mrs. Schwitzer visited the ->lace 
and there -fellin with the stranger whc had 
accompanied- her boy on the fatal day. She 
recognized him as the stranger'of the dram. 
She asked his name and he told his real rame 
and the nick name also which tallied wita the 


and 
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ames she heard in dream. 
This dream shows that-Mrs. Schwietzer sou 


know the name of thé stranger in dream before _ 


she actually saw him, and could know the news 
of his son’s death (later event ). This is an 


instance of procognition. This is not astory > 


but a well-authenticated case ; for, many- such 
incidents. - after proper scrutiny have been 
collected by the SPR { See Proceedings of the’ 
SPR,V-322 ). . Now not only psychologists but 
physiologists also are-investigeting thes¢ facts, 
and many of them now say, precognition is not 
at all inconsistent with the modern theory of 
time and space: The acceptance of precogni- 
tion implies first, that the future, or parts of - 
the future are preordained, and secondly, . that 
we are capable of foreseeing them. a 
4 Preminotion - 


` Such dreams can never be due to eta 


sitivity, since they imply premonition, and take 
place before.the event. One such. authentica-. 
ted dream is given below. ; 
Lady Q, living with her uncle, whe was 
like a father to her, dreamed one night that her’ 


certain briddle-path about three miles from the 
house and that he was’ wearing a-dark suit. 
His dead body was brought home. Two men 
carried the body upstairs with considerable 
difficulty as the uncle was a very tall and heavy 
During the . proceeding the body’s left 
- against the 
With 


man. 
hand hung down and struck hard - aj 
banisters as the men ascended the stairs. 
the sound of striking she woke up. 


In the morning, being much upset, she told - 


her uncle the dream and begged him to promise- 


not to go alone that way in the future; and her’ 
i “. superratural 


‘uncle promised. : 
Gradually the memory of the dream grew 
fainter until, two years later it was repeated i in 
every detail. Lady Q taxed her uncle with 
having . broken his promise, and he admitted 
that he had occasionally done so. Four years 
after this Lady Q having married and left her 


-uncle’s 


. colonel 


` black suit. 
uncle had been found dead by the side ofa - 


- influences 
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ose was living in London and was: ` 
On the night before’ 
again the same 


expecting her fist baby. 
she was taken ill she dreamed 


dream with the variation that she seemed to- i 


bein London and notin the usicle’s house. 
There was . another variation, a gentleman 


. dressed in black, whose face she could not see, 
‘stood beside her bed -and told her that her 
- uncle was dead. She woke 


in great distress, 

and wrote a few lines to her uncle. The note . 

reached him two days before his death. 
Dwing her convalescence, she wondered at 


. not hearing from-him, until, one morning she. 


was told that her stepfather wished to see her. 
He entered the room dressed in-black and - 
stood beside her bed. Lady Q cried_out; “The _ 
is dead, I know all'about it. I -have 
dreamed it often.” ; ý 

' —Vide SPR Proceedings, XI—S77 S 
`- The members of the Society held an enquiry ` 


„and it ‘showed . that the dream - was fulfilled in 


every detail, including that of the left hand 
striking against the banisters and his wearing a 
Good many such -premonitary 
dreams are recorded in the Proceedings book. 
Here it shows Lady Q got the intimation of his . 
death six years ahead, 

5. Psychokineses or PK for short 

Itis the phenomenon of mind: that 
matter. The ‘particulars of this 
‘phenomenon are being examined in laboratory. 


- Scientists say, “If we can understand PK, we 


may learn how miracles happen, the dynamics È 
of psychosometic medicine, faith-healing, 
pecularities of charms, talismans, and amulets, 
the reasons for such ordinary mysteries as runs 
‘of good and bad luck, the attraction of good | 
power.and the repulsion of the -_ 
evil—all of which are lumped together as. ` 
fetishes.” i 
Luther Burbank, the Ameriçan speicultiitak j 
scientist, whose . experiments with plants 
introduced more than 800 new varieties and 
revolutionized the‘fruit industry, attributed his 


~ 
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success with fruits and ewer to the “vibration. 


of love’. he felt for them. It is 
Burbank, who studied Yoga 


said that 
with his friend 


~ Swamy Yogananda, often communicaied with- 


his mother and sister “by telepathy. He had 
the ability _ to heal sick people and . ailing 
plants. 

Many incidents of psychokineses have been 
examined and studied in laboratory. For 
i example, some rare people seem to be able to 

produce coherent images on photographic flm 

merely be concentrating on a sealed package of 
- film. A Chicago bell hop named Ted Serios 
` was reported to have this ability, according to 
Pat Tucker, under. careful supervision. | 

Many scientists are of opinion that plant 
life may be influenced by :PSI’. Pat Tucker in 
this connection says,— . 

“Using a polygraph—better 
lie detector—Robert Brier found marginal 
evidence ina series of experiments at the 
Institute that some test subjects can affeet the 
normal electrical activity of a plant merely by 
directing their thoughts towards it.” - 


Jean Bary, a French physician experimented ` 


under the most rigid test conditions with a 
series of human subjects and found ‘that they 


were able to inhibit the growth ofa erop- 
destroying fungus solely by mental power or 
will force. | i 

-6 Prophecy 


Yogis and saints of all countries ane times, 
it is seen, . have the power of foresaeing the 
future and making prophecy. “We see the men- 
tion of many such prephecics jin the 
Mahabharat and the Bible. In the Mahabharat, 
written at least two’ thousand years back, in 
Banaparva, Yudhisthira asked Mahamuni 


Markandaya the manners, customs, and behavi- | 


our, dress, ways and means of living of the 
people of Kali-Yuga ( modern age ), and what 
he said in reply tallies almost in toto. 

Biblical history abounds with prophecies 
which defy an entirely physical explanation. 


_-knownasa . 
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The plague of Egypt ; ; Ezekieľs clear, in- 

advanee- description of the specific manner of 
‘Tyre’ destruction ; wise Daniel’s astoundingly 
intricate, prophetic delineation of the stccessive 
histories . of the Babylonian, Persian, 
Macedonian and Roman empires—and on and 
on. The prophecy that the Hebrew priest 
Samuel made regarding Saul’s being the king of 
Palestine proved to be true later on. Fow is it 
possible to make such prophecy is a mind- 
boggling question. - Scientists do not know as 

yet how it is possible to defy the physical laws 


of time, space, mass and energy, ani make 
such prophecy. We, Indians say, it is >ossible 
by  assudious practice of Yoga. In Shiba ` 


Samhita it is said, A Yogi can easily know the 
events of the past and the future A Vid: Sloka 
No. 94 ) 
-7 Levitation 
- Many might have seen that Yogi: sit still 
for some time and after deep medđitatica make 
their body very light and jump like frogs, 
sometimes so high as to touch the ceilin z. How 
is it possible? Is itby the practce of 
‘Laghima’ of Yoga Shastra? In Cherand — 
Samhita we see a mention of it which says,— 
Yogis, if practise Yoga assiduously, first their 
-body begins to tremble and thereafter vaey can 
leap like frogs, ‘‘Moreover, some Yogs have 
long demonstrated that rigid training cf Yoga 
can give a person extensive contro] ove- such 
automatic physical POSS as cifculation and 
mezabolism. . 
8 Poltergeist 
Again, many might have: seen. a magician . 
leok. steadfast at achair or a table before 
him for some time, and then stretches hi hands 
toward the chair or table, and the chair or the 
table rises automatically 4-5 feet from the 
ground, and then when he orders it comes 
down. Even, if you sit down on it, the chair 
will rise upward along with you. The magician 
can produce sounds like hammering vithout 
the help of any instruments, Surely, macy of 
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these may be hallucinations, pure fabrications, 
woven ty fakes, crackpots 
many others can be classified as illusions, self- 
deceptions and coincidences, But some are 
true. Ifsohow? How isit possible. to add 
movements to inanimate s 
heavy thing overçomes the power of gravita- 
tion? Is it spiritual l 
Have <ll these any scientific basis or they are 
mere frauds ? Psychological Research Societies 
are in despair of finding, definite proof in -such 
spontaneous occurences. Dr. J. B. Rhine and 
others of the Parapsychological Societyd have 
now turned to the laboratory in earnest to find 
out the tasis of all these: 

9 Recollection of the former birth . 

Indians have long believed that the individu- 


al perscnality survives physical death. Many . 


westerr ‘scientists and philosophers like Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Sir Arthur Conon Doyle, Henry 


Sidgwick, Emanuel Kant and others believe in- 


the doctrine of life after death. Sir Arthur 
Conon Doyle in his “History of Spiritualism” 

unhesitatingly says,—‘It founds our belief in 
life after death and in the existence of invisible 
worlds not upon ancient tradition - or upon 
vague instuitions but upon proven facts, so that 


a sciencs of religion may be built up and may , 
the quagmire of 


give a sure pathway amid 
creeds.”’ 
Gscationally it is heard that 
duals uncuestionably have access to the infor- 
mation of their previous birth. Such people 
are seen or heard, of course, 
ween. What they say, when subsequently 
investigated, is found to be fully correct. How 
is it possible to remember the incidents of ihe 


former birth when all sensory organs are des- 


troyed along with the physical death ? Psychi- 
cal science has not yet been ‘able to solve the 
| mystery cofit. Dr H. N. Banerjea of the Rajas- 


than University is -carrying on research in this’ 


field. Ifheis able to disclose any scientific 
basis of it, a new horizon of para-psychology 
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and. charlatans ; 
objects? Howa ` 
power or will force ? ` 


‘science by the long and 


some indivi- ` 


few and far bet- 


P A $ ` 


and spiritual science will be opened. Shakes- 
peare said, there are more things in heaven and 
earth that are dreamt of in yoùr philosophy. 
Horatio. Recollection of former birth is one 


of these undreamt of things, ` ` 


Scientific basis ` 
The different branches of parapsychology ` 
have been discussed more or less tn detail. | 


-Now, we shall try to show how parapsychology 


has been able to secure its seat as a branch of 
tireless efforts of a 
group of scientists. 

Parapsychology is no longer a subject to 
sneer at or to make afun.of it. It has a 
methodology for studyng and measuring the 
different phenomena under ` controlled condi- 
tions. The scholars of this branch of science 
now realise that science implies not only the 
techniques. involving precision, control, objecti.. 
vity but also a search for universals .that are 
repeated “whenever identical, Like other bran- 
ches of science, the study of psychic happenings 


_ is gradually emerging ¿iato a fulfledged science 


that is bringing on altogether new- knowledge 
of reality through the same rigorous research 
and experiment that have enriched other bran- 
ches of science. In this space age none is ready: 
to.take anything for granted unless it has any 
scientific basis. They, say, the’ age of miraclé- 
is gone. . 
” Scientists, therefore, had to work hard and 


. long to secure the status of science for -para- 


psychology, and at last their tireless effort was 
crowned with success ; for, we see, in 1969 ac- 
knowledgment of parapsycholagy’s status as a 


‘Science came to the United States, when the 
_ American Association for the Advancement of 


Sciences (AAAS), voted to affiliate the. Para- 
psychological Association as a’ full member.. ` 


‘At the Annual Meeting in 1970, ~ parapsycho-.- 
‘logists took their seats beside their colleagues 


of other scientific disciplines at the AAAS table 
for the first time. . This was 


which parapsychology had emerged from the 


the occasion on -` 


. PARASYCHOLOGY IS NOW A FULLFLEDGED SCIENCE ` 


“vast area between science and superstition. ` 
Now, beside the. “Duke University of 

America, other States also have come forward 

to carry on research on parapsychology, and 


‘parapyschological research centres have now. 


been opened in Sweden, Great Britain, France, 
Japan, Germany, the Netherlands, Argentina, 
India, and in several other countries. Even in 
Soviet*Russia, where perhaps, this branch of 


‘science does not suit their ‘izm’——researchers - 


whose idiological bias necessitates’ a physical 


- explanation for psychic pheriomena are now . 
studies of this 


‘engaged in vigorous scientific 
‘subject. Of these the names of the following 
scientists may be mentioned,—V. M, Bechterev, 
a member of thé Soviet Academy, A. Leost- 
onovisch, Prof. L. Vasily, V. L ‘Durov, Dr: 
‘Margioev and others. - 

The first organised effort to -apply modern 
science to psychical research and spiritual 


‘science began in England. England was pio- 


neer in this field as , the Society- for Psychical 
Research (SPR) was found in 1882 in London, 
and this was followed in 1885 by the American 
Society for Psychical Research (ASPR) and 
` similar other organizations in several European 
‘countries. In India, Dr. Anie Besant through 
. -her Theosophical Society did some preliminary 


‘work in this field. Dr. Besant _ Was. helped by ` 


` her Indian followers. 
At the beginuing, when the SPR was foun- 
` ded in England, it included such outstandifig 


‘people as the Cambridge University philo- , 


‘sopher Henry Sidgwick, Sir Arthur Conan 
_ Doyle, the famous author of the Sherlock 
. Holmes series of stories, the eminent [physicist 
“Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William Cgooks, Prof. Mc- 
“Dougal. Among those who were interested in 


psychical research were Sigmund Freud and.‘ 


“Carl Jung in Germany and William James in 
America who was an outstanding figure in 
- philosophy and psychology. i 

These SPR’s that were -formed in England, 


-America asd on the continent ‘have exposed. 


_many frauds and fabrications, but 


energy. This power of ESP, 
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at tke same- 
time they have collécted.heaps of documenta- 


--tion and independent corroboration of genuine 


phenomena. They have proved. that some 
people undoubtedly have accesé to infornation, 
that could not reach them through the conven- 
tional five senses. The faculty by which this 
awareness comes and ‘through: which such 
people can see or hear scenes or sound; from 


‘thousands-and thousands of - miles has been 


called Extra Sensory. Perception (ESP , and 
some people have tried to establish a re_ation- 
ship between this faculty ‘and electro-megnetic ‘ 
again, én be 
had through another aigilean power which 


has been called PSI. 


- One" newspaper report “SAYS that Miss. 
Pratibha Verma of the Institute of Silva Mind 
Control, U.S. A. is now giving trainng in 
mind contro} and development of extra s: nsory 
perception which she claims to be panacea for 
the modern man baset with loneliness, frustra- 


tion, tension and phobias. She further says, 


extra sensory perception is not extra sensory 
perception bit effective sensory projection. 

According to her, “We are- born with ES>. It 
is natural to us. Itis real. There is nuthing 
extra about it. We have only. to develop it or 
rediscover it and use it.” . 

7 Dr. J. B. Rhine and his wife Louisa Wec- 
kesser of America have been vigorously zarry-- 
ing on research work in ESP. In their icvesti- 
gation statistical reliability, expericental 


‘honesty and psychological rigour have been 


scrupulously maintained. Dr. Rhine has sown 
that ESP is completely independent of mass, 
space, and time—the boundary ` chara: teris- 
tics of the psysical world, and he used many 
sensative instruments -for his experiments. 
Incidentally, we may mention here tha: Dr.’ 
Rhine, in 1965 established the Foundaticn for 
Research on the Nature of Man and the Insti- 
tute of.Parapsychology »was the result. Here, 


' parapsychologists from all over the world zome 


oe 
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to srady, work, and present papers at research 
revizw meetings, held three times a year. l 

Another scientist, Dr. Helmut Schmidt to 
test BSP used a new kind of instrument, called 
Ranzom Target Generator (RTG). The idea 
of this RTG may be had from the following 
descciption. 

“T his RTG uses strontium 90 emissions to. 
generate an endless supply of random targets.. 

radioactive decay is the- most random 
process known in nature, Schmidt’s RTG 
solves a problem that plagues basic research 
in many fields : ensuring the randomness of a 
serics of tests without tedious recourse to bulky 
number tables and elaborate precautionary- 
procedures to find a random entry point into 
the ables. 

Eere, we may mention an: apami that. 
was zarried on in Soviet Russia on telepathy to 
exarsine whether thought can really be trans- 
mitt=4 from one man to another. His experi- 
men: on transference of thought from Moscow 
to Leningrad between two persons- was made. 
Befo-z the experiment the movement of the 
heart of the two persons, the condition of their 
centre] nervous system, their temper, and many 
biolcgical facts were examined, and for that 

electre-encephalogram, myogram, tremero 
gram, etc. were used, and data were collected 
there=y before the subjects were examined. 

Cae of the subjects—thought transmitter— 
was <1 Moscow and the other—thought 
receiver—waes in Leningrad. On the fixed 
date znd time at Moscow ‘five target. objects,— 
1) ons identity card, (2) one office circular, (3) - 

: one thermometer, (4) one tooth brush, and (5) 
one knife were placed before the thought trans- , 
mitter on ‘the. table.: On the other side at 
Leningrad the§thought receiver was not aware 
of the articles that were placed before the 
thougut. transmitter ; nor did he know what 
woulc be the image of the thought. Only this 
much did he know that at a fixed time the 

ghoug=t transmission work would begin. After, 


` He_says, at the root of all 
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` experiment, data collected by the scientific 
-instruments of the two towns were examined, 


and they were sure that thought had been. 
transmitted in- the fixed time without any hinde- 
rance. On examination it was seen that of the- 
five test artiçles, the thought receiver at , Lenin- 
grad could correctly jdentify only three articles. 
During test condition, scientists in both the 
towns examined the electro-encephalogram and 
marked the changes and thereby they could . 
know that thought was being transmitted and 
received as arranged. ss "e 

From this experiment it was definitely 
proved that telepathic thought transference is á 
real fact. l 

Dr. Montague Ulman of Brooklyn’: s Mai- 
monides Hospital also carried on resrarches on 
telepathy. He also wanted to. see whether 
telepathic thought can be sént through dreams. 
For this he made a ‘dream laboratory’. There 
he put subjects to bed in isolated rooms and 
attached electro-encephelograph electrodes to 
their heads capable of showiug whether the l 
subjects were dreaming. Then in a different 
room, an experimenter fixed his attention on a 
target ‘object viz, Gauguin’s painting and tried. 
to transmit the impression to the sleeper. 

In this experiment Gauguin’s was a still life, ` 
` showing three puppies and some blue goblets. 
The.subject dreamed of “a couple of dogs 
making a noise” and saw “dark blue bottles”. : 
This experiment proved that it was possible to 
transmit telepathic messages, though here it 
was partially successful. Such experiments ` 
prove that transmission of telepathic thought 
is not all humbug. 

So far, now, we geta rough idea of the”. 
different branches of parapsychology. Now, 


- scientists all over the world are busy to find 
“out the ‘scientific cause 


that lies behind alf 
these. Dr. Rhine of America seems to have 
been successful to some extent in this field. 
these psychical 
happenings isa non-psysical power -which ; 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY IS NOW A FULLFLEDGED SCIENCE 


But, in fact, we do not under- 
Is it occult 


-names as PSI. 
‘stand what he means by this PSI. 
“power or will force? He says, | 
-are two different things. Dr. Rhine concluded 
bis article as follows :— ca 
“There simply is no explanation based on 
physical principles that will do......... no hypo- 
thesis which could explain ESP phenomenon 
as.a whole on a physical basis has been cffered 
ile ...(and) the most devoted physicalist finds 
himself in the sloughs of insuperable difficulty.” 
Dr. . Rhine and his wife while investigating 
about soul, which according to them is mind, 
they say the people who are involved in non- 
physical perceptions like telepathy, psycho- 
Kinesis have the power of ESP. So fer the 
subjects that he selected for this kind of experi- 
ment, he resorted to . statistical analysis. For, 


if ESP is found in one or two subjects, ‘that 


may be due to chance factor ; -but if it is found 
ina large number of subjects - it’ cannot be 
chance, it must be a fact. With . this aim in 
view he is’ going on with his research work. 
All sciences pass through a preliminary 
fact-gathering stage. atter which efforts are 
made to discover which phenomena regularly 
occur together. These observations lead to 
he establishment of scientific laws of cause and 


effect which seek to describe the observed. 


combinations and to -explain how, when, and 
-why they were formed. So, in their investiga- 
‘tions about PSI scientists are now gathering 
“facts, and they say age, sex, weather, tempera- 
-ture and tinie of day all seem to have some 
“bearing. Extroverts do better on some kind of 
-PSI tests, introverts on others. 
_ Different Jaboratories in different “countries 
-are now collecting facts for scientific study and 
*- fact-finding in this field. They are called. data 
“bank: Anyway, parapsychology is now in its 
` -early youth, and has been given a scientlfic 
` basis very recently. So, itis. expected in next 
"20-25ycars many unassailable facts may come 
zto light. 


PSI and ESP . 
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Dr. Freud wasa member (already said) 
of the Society for- Psychical Research at i3 in- 
ception in Germany ; but he himself dic not 
carry on any research work in this field and 
perhaps, he had some doubts and misgi ings 
about this. So, he in his book, “Psychclogy 
for every day life” said.— _ 

“I am now far from willing to. repudiate 
without anything further all these phenomena 
(prophetic dream, telepathic experience etc) 


. concerning which we possess so -many m nute 


observations even from men of intellctual pro- 
minence, and which should certainly froma 
basis for further investigation. 

- To us it seems, many knotty problems of 
parapsychology may be solved if we :tudy 
thoroughly Indian Yoga  Shastras. “rom 
some European and American papers we come 
to learn that some ‘scientists there, too, are 
carrying on field works in Indian Yoga 3has- 
tras. They have comé to learn that Indian /ogis 
and devotees-by practising different “A ans” 
of the Indian Yoga Shastras like Sidhyasan, 
Padmasan, Swastikasan etc. and ten ‘Mudras’ 
like Khechari, Mulabandh, Bajralee etc. and 
by rigid training in breath-exercise (Prancyam) 
acquire extensive control over. such ‘automatic’ 
physical process as circulation and metabolism. 
Not only that, such breath-exercise even cures 
many chronic diseases. 

From a Sloka in Shiba Samhita we come to 
learn,—A wise devotee by placing the tongue 
at the end of the sincipet (palate) should draw 
pure air from outside and discharge the same 
through the nostrils, and thereby he wouid be 
cured of all diseases. there are similar -Slokas 
in Gherand Samhita also. 

Many of the ‘Asans’, now we see, have been 
given recognition by medical science, and now 
they are called physico-therapy and `y this 
method arthritis, gout, neuralgia etc. are being 

cured. These Asans have been given English 
nomenclatures. l 
Now, scientists are trying to enter into a 
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new domain where the barrier of matter and 
mind is non-existent. 
ina Bengali book wrote, where the light of 
sight cannot enter, there scientist tries to pur- 
sue it, where the power of audition cannot 
reacn there the scientist tries to heal the vibra- 
tion of sound, where. mystery is working 
beycnd one’s ken there the scientists tries to 
get response. 
tists. . ~ 

William Osler also in-his “Science and immor- 
‘talit?”’ says, -—“Science is organized knowledge 
and knowledge is of things we see. Now the 
things that are seen are temporal : 
“that are unseenscience knows nothing and has 
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Acharya Jagadish Basu ` 
-present, of things unseen, 


This isthe work of the scien- ` 


. to screen facts from fables. 


: of things ` 
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at present no means of knowing anything.” 

Though science knows very little, at. 
stell of late some 
scientists are'trying to see and know unseen 
and unknown things, and the attempt of the: . 
parapsychologists is one such step forward in. 
this direction. ats 

In conclusion, we must say many fakes and. 
frauds might have been mixed up.with miracles. 
but there are some which are genuine, and now — 
it should be the duty of the parapsychologists. 


If they can do it — 


the darkness of fabrication will disappear 
before the light.of truth, and people will be 
able to know why miracles ‘happen 


sometimes. 


r 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 
vz -T. PATIL 


4 


India is the ‘most popaloas democracy i in ‘the 
world. Its problems of economic development, 
social advancement and political stability are of 
immense magnitude. 

‘ planned economic development have 


problems-makes this progress | unsatisfactory. 
Our policy makers have now realised that India 
'. did not win political freedom to loose the ongo- 


-ing battle for economic freedom. Within such 


a framework of policy education becomes a 
powerful engine of social, économic and politi- 
cal 
national development and future gone of the 
` society. i ; 
Education in 1 India has become obsolete and 
unequal to the task of national reconstruction. 
Fundamental reforms’ that can transform our 


. educational system appear to be the only . 


pragmatic course of action. Indian ‘education 
is not. firmly = in of 
the Indian soil.’ must be closely 
linked. with the life Ree and hopes and 
aspirations of the people. Education must 
become the motive force for bringing about 
major and realistic social, 
and political changes in a-peaceful manner. 
The present system of education is traditional 
as itis the product of India’s past colonial. 
experience under the British’ The need 
meaningful changes in Indian ‘education is fully 
recognised by educationists, 
governmental policy makers and other elites in 
the society. Unfortunately, our educational ' 


“policy is the result of. piece-meal or half- 


hearted measures that 
about the desired results. 
4 


have failed to bring 


Organised efforts through 
resulted: 
in some progress, but the enormity of our 


‘that the - 


changes by bridging the gulf between ~ 


._ Standard 
_ that education must enablé him to develop his 


the reality: of | 


economic, cultural. 


for 


social scientists, . 


In spite of more tham three decades of 
independence and in spite of the recomm-nda- 


. tions of high-powered commissions cons.sting 


of eminent educationists, our system of educa- 


, fion bas remained largely bookish and lit: rary. 


Our educational institutiórs emphasize the 


. academic aspect in a latge measure by nezlect- 
_ ing those aspects of education that are reləvant 


to life anid its problems. It must be recognised 
basic objective of education i. two 
dimensional in nature and significance. Ia the 
first place; education must enable the individu. 
al to devélop the ability and'skill to earn 30 as 
to enable' him to lead a life with a reasonable 
of living. Thé sécond objecti-e is 
creative faculties 


to' the 


utmost so that 


‘ intellectually, morally, physically, mentali- and 


spiritually héis ina position ` to enrick his 
personality. Education, therefore, has a unique 
role to piay in the livés of individuals end wed 
with different levels of aptitudes, abilities and 
preferences: Some individuals may have an 
aptitude for humanities, others for ` languages 


some for science and tectinolégy while  cihers 


. With an aesthetic bent of mind may have talent‘ 


for fine arts, music or handicrafts. This only 


. Means that different kinds of abilities mus be 


used to serve the best interests of the society. 
It is in such a context that the need fora plan- 


- ned and systematic strategy for vocationzlisa- 


tion of our education must be. given the hichest 
priority. The various commissions On eCuca- 
tion have brought out the need for progressive 
changeover to a system of vocational educztion 
at the secondary school and university lev:] to 
cater to the needs of rapid modernisation and 
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industrialisation: 

In the case of an underdeveloped country 
like India the present facilities for 
education are largely formulated on the’ 
of the experience of the industrialised countries.. 
Facilities _ for vocational 
hand-in-hand with the establishment and deve- 
lopment of the industrial sector. But it must 
be kept. in mind by the educator that mature 
thought.and careful planning are required for 
the establishment ` of sturdy and viable voca- 
tional | guidance institutions. In India the 
mushtoom growth of vocational educational, 
institutions is a clear indication that the policy- 
makers in the government believe fervently. in 


the dictum of rapid industrialisation for socio-- 


economic advancement.1 -Socjal efficiency and 
economic progress can be maximised through a 
dynamic programme of vocational guidance in 
educational institutions. Sucha programme 
will i in a large measure help in the development 
of aptitude. interests, abilities of different 
individuals. “The process of vocational 
guidance entails assisting thelindividual in his 
efforts |, , to choose his occupation, to prepare 
himself for entrance into it, to enter it, and to 
make progress in it.”2 

A number of questions arise as to how and 
in what manner vocational education is to be 
organised in India. What should be done to 
indentify and solve some of the problem areas 
in the stream of vocational education ? Who 


should finance and in what measure this new 


scheme of ‘vocational education ? Who should 
train or secure competent teachers to run 
institutions of vocational education? Who 


should. determine the curricula ? What about . 


the physical facilities like buildings, laboratory 
equipments and libraries? What should be 


the pattern of examination ‘and who should. 


conduct them? An. attempt to find ‘adequate 
answers to these questions will give us an idea 
of the enormity of the problem. 


` The most crucial element ofa programme `’ 


. .of vocational 


vocational ' 
basis . 


guidance often go 


` maximum extent ‘possible. 
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education is the question of” 
sufficient financial resources. It is a common 
feature to note that the salaries of teachers, of 


technical institutions are inadequate so that 
„competent and qualified teachers are not 
attracted because of this deficiency. 


Inadequate and inappropriate’ budgets, wrong 
or deviant purchasing procedures, lack of 
coordination between various services dealing 
with technical education have been mentioned 


to -highlight the significance of structural 

problems.: : an pa 
The most frequent criticism advanced 

against the present system of vocational 


educational in. institutions is that the curricula 
is antiquated and far removed from the press- 
ing realities of modern society. Such curricula 
has ` resulted in generating pessimism and 
frustration among students who find that the 
knowledge and training is of no use in their 
profession. Curricula must be moderniscd by — 
initiating a dialogue between teachers, parents | 
and educational administrators. Our educa; 5 


- tional institutions must become ` more ‘innova- 


tive by evolving a large variety of courses that 
are functional in nature, scope and importance. 
“A good deal of our education is just wasteful 
and uncritical piling up of facts which neither 
informs the judgement nor iJlumines the mind. 
The: student often does not know-even the ` 
raison de ‘etre‘of the subjects he is studying _ or 
the relationship to his life and interests. 3 
While framing the curricula full cooperation of 
-intellectuals and experts working in different 
professions must be sought and utilised to the 
From the perspec- 
tive of our economic betterment, such courses 
-as business management, office administration, 
marketing, banking practices and principles, 
journalism, statistical methods and stenography 


. should be introduced without any delay. 


The most effective method for a ‘successful 
vocational education is to involve 
and businessmen. in the task of 


scheme of 
industrialists 
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imparting practical vocational 
individuals. Such. an exercise will benefit 
professional organisations because the trained 
personnel will form a perennial source `of skill- 
ed man-power to increase. productivity in terms 
` of quantity. and by maintaining quality through 
. standardisation. “It must be stressed that it -is 
in the interests’ of professional organisations to 
plough back some of their profits as Teed back 
so that it could be used for imparting 
knowledge to their prospective employees. 
Another important suggestion that could be 
considered for implementation is the introduc- 
tion of sandwich courses where students are 
encouraged to work in different ` industries for 
a specific period ofon the job experience 
in between their study course. It would -be 
better if the industries take upon themselves the 
responsibilities of imparting training rather 
than educational institutions taking up this 
programme. : Those firms which are prepared 
to provide such facilities must be given favour- 
able consideration by. the government . for the - 
expansion of their production, sanction of new 
licences, provision of adequate water ‘facilities, 
uninterrupted supply of electricity, etc. -The 


practice of associating protessional organisa- ` 


‘tions at the initial stage of curricula preparation 
followed by practical . instructions must.bé 
further consolidated in the interest of.a proper 
scheme of vocational - education: Professional 
bodies should liberally ‘finance such a 
programme of vocational education 
socio-cultural aspect will be the responsibility 
of educational institutions. 
‘It is our considered view that PEETA TA 
tion of education has noť been systematically 
and sincerely planned and implemented, with 
the result definite progress in‘desired directions 
‘is very slow. It is a fact that multi-purpose 
courses have been ‘introdueed at the secondary 
_ stage in a number of educational institutions. 
However, it must be noted that the enrolment 


S * 


training to . 


. education, 


while the | 


_ training in agro-industries on modern 
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‘in these vocational courses is less than 10% of 


the total enrolment ` * which is probably the 
lowest in the world.. Advanced countries of the 
west have a very high percentage of enro. ment 
in vocational. courses. The failure’ .o give 
serious consideration to the establishment of a 
linkage between education and prodw tivity 
through vocationalisation of educatio- has 
_ created the problem of large number of exucat- 
ed unemployed leading to frustration =mong 
the younger generation who often take recourse 
to violent agitatitional methods. Unglinned 
future expansion of educational faciliti- will 
lead to a wide divergence between the supply 
and demand of educated persons. The only 
way out is to provide new avenues for =ppro- 
priate and useful vocational education fzr the 
youth. Theshift away from single track 
to.double track or multi-track 
vocational education is a step in the right direc- 
tion. A realistic balance will have to be truck 
between job orientation, work-experienc: and 
production of skills and attitudes tha: will 


. enable the individual to go in for’ self-ex.ploy- 


‘ment rather than merely being on the loos out 
for a job. 
.In the .context of India where nears 80% 


of the population lives in the rural areas, 


“vocational ‘ education for the rural masses 
becomes an imperative necessity. The 
televance of vocational training for those 


engaged in agricultural industry cannot be 
underestimated. If agricultural producion is 
to be increased, which in turn could- potcatially 
foster industrialisation, the need for; vocacional 
limes 
must begivento therural population. It 
must be stressed that vocational training must 
be: planned to cater to different levels and 
sections of the society and the degree must be 
delinked from service requirements. — 

` On the whole, vocationalisation in ejuca- 
tion will help to remove many of the ilz and 


injustices that are prevailent inthe Indian | 
society. If such an ambitious programme is 
launched forthwith, every individual will be 
able to fully develop his personality through 
maximum constructive work. Vocational 
education is the only weapon which can bring 
about a socio-economie revolution without 
creating conflictual situations in a multi-lingual, 
multi-religious, ‘multi-communal society like 
ours. We have reached’a stage where- voca- 
tional education of a high quality will be help- 
ful in the building up of avstable democratic | 
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polity, 
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India is a developing country, One ofthe 
most outstanding characteristics of the develop- 
ång country is the crucial need for education 
at all levels and in all age greups. Education 
is the basic condition for all | social progress 
and material prosperity of the nation. It, 
makes a man a creative citizen. It unfolds 
those inner qualities which are essential for the 
maximum development of human personality. 
It is one of the main instruments for making 
democracy active and creative. Moreover, the 


positive co-relation of education and economic 
development is a, well-established fact. It has 
been aptly. 'stated : “Economic development, 
social advance, emotional. integration ` and! 
political stability all depend héavily upon 
literacy and education. These are the reasons . 
for public interest in education. Indeed; ina 


-dynamic society education is looked upon as 


another form of investment—alongside steel 
mills, irrigation systems, eleetrical power plants, 
and railways. Human beings are a part of the 
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_ natural resources of a nation and the way to 
-their development is ‘through education.” 
Adult education has been looked upon as ‘a 
method of human resource. development’. His- 
torically, it has been an effective instrumént 
for the evolution of enlightened humanity. Its 
-three functions are “to help people: to learn a 
living, to live a life and to’ ‘mould: destiny”. 


At is important to note that the main impetus’ 


that created, the modern adult education move- 
ment came from the underprivileged working 
class. Industrial revolution deeply affected 
‘human lives and human relationships. Lacking 
political rights, adequate jeducational opportu- 
nities and a fair reward for labour, the workers 
looked to education as a means of grappling 
-with their problems and discovering their solu- 
tions. Audit education has, therefore, played 
pivotal role in the - socio-economic recons- 
-truction of the country. - 


4 
` 


H 


The question is : What is ‘adult education’ ? 


Adult education.has a different meaning for 
zalmost every person who. uses the term. Gene- 
rally speaking, it includes all forms of education 
-for adults. It has been defined as follows : 
-Adult education is a process whereby persons 
-who no longer attend school on a regular and 
full-time basis...... undertakes sequential and 
organised activities with the conscious intenticn 
“OS bringing about changes in information, 
_ knowledge, understanding or skill, appreciation 
and attitude ; or for the purpose of identifying 
-and solving personal or community problems”. 
In short, itis “a process of adjustment of 
: individual to the environment in which he 
lives”. The scope of adult education is as 
~widé as varied. Its scope extends from the 
removal of mass illiteracy to education which 
~enable men to do their work more efficiently 
-and also for raising the standard of “health, life 
-and civic consciousness of the people. In a 


- Education. 


_ affords opportunity to the 


‘ing country like India literacy 
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devdlopiag cuni like indi where mors than 
70%, of the prople aie illiterate, the majcr task 
of adult education is the speedy reduccion of 
illiteracy. Since ‘Independence the nime of 
Adult Education has been chongec to Social 
However, both the systems put 
emphasis on the eradication of iliiteracy a3 their 
present goal. ; 


The importance of adult litsracy is widely 


“recognised inthe world. Its basic ob ective 


is to “promote competencies” in adult learners 

for national development. Illiteracy is the 

greatest hindrance to the participation of the 

people in the socio-economic affairs of the 

‘Community. “The circumstances of modern 

life condemn the illiterateto live an irferior ` 
existence and he remains morë or less isolated 

from the social process, such as the democra- 

tic government and various social anc eco- 

nomic activities in the country”, Illizeracy as 

a mass phenomenon tends to block th: eco- 

nomic and social progress, faffect eccnomic 

productivity, population control and nctional‘ 
integration. Literacy for adults is therefore 

accepted as an essential prerequisite of socio- 

economic progress in an industrial e-a. It 

aims at conversion of the mind to faze the 

realities of life. Itmakes a man self-sliant. 

Without literacy, “aa adult is noz able to 

communicate his ideas with others effectively, 

he is not equipped to assume his responsivilities 

adequately ina democratic society. Without 

literacy, in short, he remains a seconc rate 

citizen”. It must be added that literacy is not, 
an end in itself. It is only. an instrument, It 

is not education. It is a pre-condition t> edu- 

cation. Itis the foundation on whicn the 

structure of education is to be built. Lrteracy 

individual © edu- 

cate himself through the most poten: means of 
the written or the printed word. In a develop- 

is ‘essectial if 
equality of opportunity isto.be gurante:d and 
in practice made a reality. 
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Ey literacy is meant “functional. literacy” 


which should not only import . ability to read ` 


and write but promote skill and competence 
for better living in all its aspects. According 
to the Education Commission: “Literacy, 
if it is to be worthwhile, must be functional. 


It should enable the literate not only to acquire ` 


sufficient mastery over the tools of literacy, but’ 
also to acquire relevant knowledge. which will 
enable him to pursue his own , interests and 
ends”. It is well-known that. mere knowledge 
of the three R’s—Reading, Writing and Arith- 
tic—is utterly -inadequate.- Only -functional 


literacy can enrich individual life and thereby: 


contribute to the . general 
society.. Functional literacy is deemed to be 
a tocl for economic development. At :the 
Worlc Conference of Education Ministers held 
in Tetran in 1965, the concept of functional 
literacy was described in the following. words : 

“Ratker than an-end in itself, literacy. should 


progress ,.of. the. 


be regarded as a way of preparing. man for a.. 
social, civicand economic. role that goes: far, 
beyond the limits of rudimentary literacy: trai-. 
ning, consisting merely in the teaching: of rea-. , 
of learning to. 
read and write should be made an opportunity - 


„ding aad writing. The process 


for acquiring information that can immediately 
bé used to: improve living standards ; 
and witing should lead not only to elementary 


general knowledge but to training for work, in- 


creased productivity, a.greater participation in 
civic life, a better understanding of the. surroun- 
ding world and should, ultimately,open the way 
‘to basic human culture.” It is, therefore, 
-evident that without functional literacy ‘‘it 
is not possible to have that Tange and speed of 
-economic and social. dévelopment which we 
require, nor is it possible to have that content 
or quaľty or tone in our 
development that makes it worthwhile in 
terms of ‘values and welfare.” 
‘been accepted as a trujam ‘that an, adult educa- 
ted in proper skills and attitudes. is many times 


reading -. 


economic and social 


It. has now’ 
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more productive than an adult who is not se . 
educated. Functional literacy -will. enable 
individuals to. use knowledge as power and as. 
an instrument of change. It. is , important to- 


note that “a person functionally literate in not.- ` 


learned in the academic sense, he is Enon lgd; 
geable in the practical sense.” ae 
Illiteracy is the greatest PR A ‘to. 


work, Whether in agriculture or in industry, a 


persen’s work depends on his ability to utilise: 
modern knowledge. As inability ‘to read and. 

write is an-enormous handicap in an age when , 
many new ideas, instructions ane items of in- 

formation come in written ‘rather than oral 
form. Literacy is, therefore,a tool of deve~ 
lopment and-the eradication: of “illiteracy is, 
important for-the conquest of. proverty and for 
the healthy functioning: :of -our democratic. 
system. In view of its importance in the 
socio-economic progress of the ‘country, the 
Five-Year Plans have put great emphasis on 
the eradication of illiteracy from the body- 
politic or India. The Second Five-Year Plan 
observes : “Rapid social and economic pro- 

gress along democratic’ lines.-and- widespread 


_ illiteracy are scarcely compatible with each ` 
_ Other.” 
-. out that the success of planned ` development 


The, Third Five-Year Plan - points 
depends on the'spread of ‘social education and 
a progressive outlook and the growth of a sense 
of shared citizenship.” The ‘Draft outline of `` 
the Fourth Plan, therefore, says : ‘Widespread - 


' illiteracy is a real handicap in the way of both 


economic and social ‘development. This has ` 
not been adequately attended: to in the past and ` 
has led to various problems.” Dr. V. K. R. 
V. Rao has, therefore, rightly said that our 


‘planning has failed to produce the desired effect 


because of inadequate attention paid to adult 
cducation (including adult -literacy ) and, 


. consequently, the failure of the human factor.” 


It has been indicated that a figure of. between: 
30% and 50% literacy can be regarded asa 
thresheld rate for economic development. ` For 





-But the 


Industry _ No. of 
Workers 
Tea Plantations ` 7.02 
. Coal Mining 4.79 
- Jute Textiles 2.88 
Cotton Textiles _ 11.00 
2.46 
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industrial development a literacy rate of.not- 
Jess than 40% is considered essential. a 

India’s most intractable problem is that of 
illiteracy. ‘During the decade 1951 to 1961, the 
‘percentage of literacy in India increased from 


16.6 to 24.0, an increase of 7.4% ; ‘but during - 


the same period the population of the country 
increased from 357 million to 439 = mi-lion, an 
‘increase of 21:5% for the decade. The number 
-of illiterates increased from 301 millior to 334 


million. This means that there were 32 million 


more illiterates in India in 1961 than in 1951, _ 


inspite of the small increase in the literacy 
ratio. The 1971 census figure for literacy is 
very depressing. The overall literecy rate 
‘increased from 24% in 1961 to 29.3% ia 1971. 
number of illiterate increased from 
334 million to 387 million. Despite the 
increased percentage of literacy from 17% in 


1961 to 29.3%in 1971, the number of itliterates ` 
has increased in absolute terms. During the ` 


two decades since the inception of planning 
‘there has been an addition of 86 million 
jiliterates. Today, we have about 39 crores of 
illiterates in the country out of whom trearly 15 
«crores are in the age group 15-35. - However, 
we find that more than 70% of the population 
is illiterate. 

- It is, therefore, no exageration to say that, 
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in India, . every three out of four adzlts are 
illiterate. This is, indeed, a sad and dep-essing 
picture.. “Every, single instance of illiteracy is 
ahuman: .tragedy. To the nationa large. 
percentage.of illiteracy represents the waste of 
one of its most precious resources.” Mahatma 
Gandhi has said, ‘“‘mass illiteracy is India’s sin 
and shame and must be liquidated.” 


“Tl 


With regard to the industrial workers, it 
should be noted that a vast majority of them, 
like common people, is steeped in igrorance 
and illiteracy. -A heavy concentration cf adult 
illiterates in the industrial areas of Incia has. 
caused problems not only of economic 2rowth 
but also of social stability and democra:ic way 
of life. The question oof illiteracy among 
industrial workers was studied separztely by 
the Panel of. Literacy among Industr:al ¥’orkers 
which was set up by the Planning Comm ssion’s 
Committee on Plan Projects in 196+, The 
Panel made a sample Study of five se:tors of 
organised industries—such as Tea Plantation, 
Coal Mining, Jute Textiles, Cotton Text les and 
Iron and Steel. ` The magnitude of ‘the problem 
as reflected in the study is shown below 





No. of Workers ( as on 31-3-64 }—in lakhs ` 


Tron & Lteel 
Total ` “2815 








No. of No. of iLiterates 
Illiterates in the ag2 group 
f 16-25 

599 509 
4.18 3.57 
2.40 1 63 
` 6.50 4.55 
1.24 1.02 
15.86 


20.31 


va 
meaa a ea 
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Source : 
tion—Iuly 1966. 


From the above table it appears that out of ' 
workers, 20.31 lakhs - 
workers’ are illiterate, i, e.. more than 72%. 
Illiterasy amongst Plantations, Mining and Jute . 


atotal -of-28.15 lakhs- 


Textile workers is found to be between 86 to 92 
percent. The Cotton Textile and Iron & Steel 


industzies fares slightly better _ with 57.8% and - 


51.3% of illiterates respectively. The Panel 
recommended that intensive. efforts to liquidate 
illiteracy in the age group 16-45 numbering 
about 15.86 lakhs . should be made and an 


autoncmous body, the Central Board for:Litera-: 


cy should ` be constituted for the purpose, 


Liquidation of ‘illiteracy. 


workers is very urgent as the Government has’ 


apreed that “the worker is the principal instru-. 
ment in the fulfilment of the targets. of the man 
and in the achievement of economic progress” 

( First Five-Year Plan ) and that “the ‘working 


class hasan important ‘role and” a-great 


responsibility and these will grow with: the. 


rising tempo of industrialisation” ( Third Fi ive- 
Year Pian ). i 

' Indeed, widespread, illiteracy among indus- 
trial warkers is one of the “worst fornis of 
human deprivation . in contemporary society”. 
Its adverse effect on the economic development 
of the country is obvious. Illiteracy slows 
down the, pace of industrialisation and bring 
the economy toa-stagnant condition. ~The 
relationship between literacy and industrialisa- 


tion is mutual, Literacy facilitates industriali- - 


sation which in turn creates the necessary cop- 
dition for an ‘accelerated growth of mass 


literacy.” In early 1930s the Royal Commission , 


on Latour stated that in India “mostly the 
whole mass of industrial labour is illiterate, a 
state of affairs which is unknown in any otker 
country of. industrial importance......Modern 
machine industry depends on a peculiar degree 
on educzetion, and the attempt to build it up 
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with an illiterate body of workers must be dif 
and’ perilous’. The | Cominissiow 
emphasised that “precisely because of this,. the: 
education of industrial labour should 
special attention.” In fact, ignorant. people. 
cannot construct, operate and maintain ar 
. elaborate modern economy. The illiteracy of. 


the workers becomes an insuperablé hindrance. , 


to industrial efficiency as-industry _ uses: 
increasingly advanced techriology.. this posi- 
‚tive and direct co-relation beinet: education: 
and economic growth isa well substantiated: 
fact. . . 
Economic development postulates. agricul- 
tural development and industria! development. ` 
. Industrial development is accompanied by capi- 
tal accumulation and technological progress. 


Technological- . progress depends ` on thè 
technical education of workers. It is well- 
known that ‘some measure of functional’. 


literacy in many cases is indispensable in any. ' 
meaningful technical education’. Moreover, . - 
one of the essential conditions for -industiral 
progress is the sound, system of industrial rela- 
tions. It is widely? recognised that “peaceful 


: relations between management and workers are’ 


essential for economic growth, while ‘poor 
industrial relations are a threat .to political 
stability, and a barrier to the improvement of 
living standards.” ‘Thus, a major pre-requisite ` 
for industrial progress is the prevalence of 
industrial peace—a suitable climate in which: x 
: the industries çan thrive. K 
Industrial peace broadly implies the absence . 
of industrial unrest or the existance of a 
harmonious relationship between ‘labour. and . 
capital in industry. It should be mentioned 
that industrial peace is not. merely a negative 
concept signifying the absence of industrial 
unrest, but it-also signifies the acti‘e presence 
of harmonious and good indusrial relations. 
generating ‘amity and goodwill between the 
partners in an industry—a condition which is 


receive an 
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„both the cause and effect of fraitfal co-opera- 
tion. The true index of good industrial 
relations is the spirit of co-operation that exists 
between labour and management. Co-opera- 
tion between management and labour can 
become effective only if the parties are imbued 
with faith, trust and recognition. The most 

`` important factor in improved . labour-manage- 


‘ment relations is a change in attitude towards 


each other. Illiteracy is the greatest hindrance 
to co-operation. It leads to traditional and 
unscientific outlook.. “New ideas and new 
practices can not be effectively . communicated 
to minds which are untrained to ‘receive them 


and “to make use of them.” In such 


circumstances, co-operation may not come due © 


to ignorance of the workers. ‘Sometimes 
employer’s actions, even if good, are liable to 
misrepresentation and may easily give rise to 
fancied causes of discontent, Literacy helps in 
dispelling such ignorance and thus leads to 
constructive co-operation between the parties, 
One of the essential elements of constructive 


-labour-management relations’ is the 
existence of strong trade unions. It is 
widaly acknowledged - that strong 


demorcatic and responsible trade unions ate 
the sime qua nan for the industrial development 
of the country. Illiteracy among the workers 
is perhaps one single factor which i is respon- 
sible for stifling the growth of trade unionism 
in' India. It makes for indifference ‘towards 
‘Trade Unions and permits too great an 
emphasis on emotional rather than rational 
In tbe- early 1930s the Royal 
on Labour observed: “Trade 
Unionism, to be fully effective, demands two 
things : a democratic spirit and education. 
The democratic ideal has still to be Cceveloped 
“in the Indian Worker, and the lack of educa- 
tion is the most serious obstacle of all.” Thus 
literacy of industrial workers is essential for 
making trade Unions strong and responsible. 
It is also vital for the permeation of democratic 


5 


loyalties. 
- Commission 
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spirit in the trade Union organisation. 

Mr. David A. Morse, Director-Geneal of 
the ILO, once pointed out that one of the 
indispensable elements of economic g-owth is 
the development of human personality. The 
development of personality virtually 1epands 
on the acquisition of certain basic knowledge 
and `skilis to deal. with the, envirocment in 
which a man lives or works. In an industry, 
harmonious industrial relations is deperdent on 
the acquisition ofthese skills, sich as 
intellectual skill, communication skill, cecision- 
making skill and buman relations skill. By 
intellectual skill is meant logical thinkicg. The 
workers should have the ability for logical 


‘analysis with a deep understanding anc insight 


in the problems involved in an orgar isation. 
Effective communication is vital for ixdustrial 
peace. Experience has proved that de pite the 
satting up to Works Committees aad Joint 
Management Councils the ‘industrial -elations 
in a large number of undertakings’ deteriorated 
in the absence of communicating chanrels and 
continuons dialogue, between the worLers and 
the management. Literacy is essertial for 
filling up the communication gap betw: en the 
partiés. Adequate conceptual ‘under: tanding 
isrequied for taking. sound decisions on the 
problems involved in a given situation. Above 
all, the workers are required to develo; human 
relations skill for industrial harmon:. It is, 
however, essential to recognise that it dustrial 


‘relations are “nothing more and nothmg less 
. than buman relations.” 
. “essential for acquiring more rational : ttitudes 


Literacy is, indeed 
in all human relations,” It is thus evicent that 
literacy is the sine qua non for the acquistion 
of such knowledge and skills for making 
industrial peace durable and „effective Their 
acquisition’ will also be helpful for 2ffective 
participation of the workers in the celibera- 
tions of - the Works Committees and Joint 
Management Councils. It is well-known that ` 
one of the reasons for the failure of tle joint 
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consultative 
ignorcnce of the workers. “While the workers 
are illiterate, the requirement:of ability. among 
:them to participate in.management is almost 


‘-absent. . Unless the. workers are prepared to - 
participate -in the deliberations -of those two. 


vital institutions, industrial peace is bound to 
suffer which will ultimately produce. its -adverse 
impact» on production and. productivity. 
Emphasis has, therefore, to be given on the 
literacy. of the workers which will obviously 
pave <he way for the establishment.of industri- 
al peace in the long run. i 


IV 


At present ‘there are about 800 million 
. illiterates in, the world and India’ s share in this , 
respect is too high. According. to 1971 census, 


there are 387 million illicerates in India. Thus, 
illiteracy, ' has become our national, ‘problem to- 
day. Since Independence educational systems 
have expanded, considerably, but inadequate 
attention: has been paid. to the liquidation of 
adult iifiteracy. In fact,. low priority given: to 


. the eracication of, mass illiteracy has’ made the, 


‘State to ' paya heavy price in the form of 
economic - stagnation ,, and tow ‘standard of 
living. 


Liquidation ‘of illiteracy among “industrial 


workers is essential for. industrial. peace and.. 
_ So long the matter was regarded as 


a part zad parcel of labour welfare programmes, 
„ employers 


progress. 
than asa social policy to promote. ‘human 
‘resource , development... 


secondary, position in the face of ‘the Satire 


need for economic growth. ` Indeed, . 


prepončeránce _Ț of illiterates, among aaia 


workers has_ caused, insuperable hindrance to 
their. pesticipation in socio-economic develop- 
ment. . Hence, the Programme, of adult literacy 


machineries is the . illiteracy and _ 


. productivity of.workers .and, 
‘preparing them for a richer, a more complete 


_ eradicate - 


In consequence, ‘the. 
eradication of illiteracy , was relegated : to a 


d integral part of their organisation. 
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among iridustrial. workers. ‘should be 


-undertaken on'a war-footing. The National. 
»Commission on Labour in its recommenda- 


tion has emphasised the need for “an extensive 
adult literacy programme for eradication of 
illiteracy’ among workers”. 


implementation of the. Workers’ 
Education Scheme launched -by the Govern- 
ment of India with the object of creating “a 


, well-informed, constructive and responsible- 
ininded labour force” 


essential for healthy 
labour-management : relations in industries. 
Moreover, adult education can be a funda- 
mental factor’ in improving the. skill. and the 
in general; in 


and a better life. . 

Adult education is now on the move in 
India. The National Adult Education Pro- 
gramme ( NAEP) has „been launched to 
illiteracy among adults in the age- 
group 15-35, now estimated to be 160 million, 


directed, learning leading to self-reliant and. 


` active Tole in their own development and in the’ 


development of their environment.” Tt is 


hoped that NAEP will be seriously implement- 
., ed in the industrial field and thus pave the say 
: towards socio-economic development ‘of ‘the 
_ through maintaining ~ peace in the. 


country 
mdustry, Education of the workers in the 
organised, sector can be greatly facilitated if the 
are -actively involved in this 
programme. The 24th All India Adult Educa- 
tion Confernece held in 1970 urged upon the 
employers to accept the provision of education 
and training facilities to the employees as an 


Liquidation of 
-illiteracy among workers is also necessary. for 
effective 


, However,. 


‘with a view to providing them “skills for self- : 


in the event of inadequate response, the adult - 


literacy programme should be made obligatory 
for all employers: 


- CORRUPTION IN PUBLIG LIFE-ITS CAUSES AND CURE 
M. KWTUMBA RAO 


It is indeed a paradox of our times that 
everybody talks ill of corruption but ‘still. cor- 
ruption is proliferating on an increasing scale. 
It isan up-hill'task to.define corruption. It is a 
hydra-headed dragon. It may be of any form 
and of any proportion. However, corruption 
in its widest sense includes not only all forms of 
improper or selfish exercise of. power and in- 
fluence attached to a public office or position 
but also any undue amount paid to obtain an 
unfair advantage. Hoarding, black-marketing, 
adulteration, nepotism, bribing are some of the 
popular forms of corruption. The scarlet 
thread of corruption rans throngh the fabric 
of our society. The rich and poor, the upper 
as well as tower castes, the educated and the 
illiterate-none can claim to have an impeccable 
character. Chief Ministers, State Ministers: 
and also Central Ministers were reported to 
have madea low use sf ‘their high offices 
Industrialists and merchant princes with in- 


comes running into crores have been found. 


guilty of cooking up-acccunts to evade income 


tax. Heads of religious institutions,- self-styled 


Bhagawans, 
been found indulging in , money rackets. All 
departments of the admiristration at all eche- 
lons are -tainted. In every profession-law, 
medicine, architecture, soldiering, engineering, 


teaching, arts, sports ‘and what not—the dis- - 


honest out number the ' honest. 

At present there is an outcry against 
growing corruption in the country. So it 
might be a useful exercise to examine the 
causes and effects of and remedies for, corrup- 


tion which has assumed epidemic proportions. 


‘environment and are „brought 


Gurus, Acharyas, Swamis bave.. 


i 
! 
, 


in the country and been posing a’ seriow threat 
to the economic development, To understand 
the fall implications ofthe phenomenon, four- 


questions may be' posed and answered. They 


are: 

1. What breeds corruption ? 

2. What are the currencies with which corrup- 
tion is operated ? 

3. What are the effects of corruption on ' 


economic development ? ? 

4, What are the remedies fer corruption 

Regarding. the first question namely what 
preek corruption, it is difficult to answer for 
the causes for corruption are many end varied. 
It.is as varied in its manifestations as suman 
nature'and its origins as old as the s:ory of 
man. However, I shall attempt to outline 
some-of the causes. l 

In the course of .economic development, 
persons are uprooted from their -:raditional 
-together in an 
environment where their antecedents become 
irrelevant. In such an environment, the status 
is acquired by an individual on the basis of his 
earning capacity. Since the earning, Capacity 
of an individual is not directly evident. it is 
often deduced from the goods and services he 
consumes and enjoys as well as. the assets he js 
able to acquire. - Consequently persons become 
anxious to acquire more and more wealth 
under the ‘Demonstration’ effect. To live well 
and to acquire status, they follow skort cuts. 


_ So itis the present day acquisitive society in 


which success is measured by materia: acnieve-~ 
ments that is responsible for corruption. 
Another cause that fosters the growta of 


t 
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corrugc:ion. is the magnitude and diversity 
of ar „essentially pluralistic society © in 
which. narrower loyalities to family, caste, sub- 
caste ind similar attachments’ take precedence 
over the broader loyality to the°more accepted 
conceri of the community as.a whole ; _ 
Fucther an important cause for corruption 
is said -@ be economic insecurity. The poor 
become corrupt in the hope of becoming rich. 
They zrgue that they cannot make both ends 


_ Meet €=ing honest in these critical days when 


real in=omes.are falling steeply inspite. of in- 
creasinz money incomes because of fast shrin- 
king vciue of rupee: The rich indulge in it 
for feaz of losing what they have. 
develoz2d the love for ostentatious.’ western 
living. To have it, they turn corrupt. 
tion is resorted to not" necessarily for money 
but alsc for power and prestigious 3 posts. ` 
Sore of the policies and practices of our 
Goverrment are also responsible for corrup- 
tion. ` 
discref.onary powets to officials at’ all'levels, 
administrative delays and Government’s. inabi- 
lity to punish the gulity. The highest paid 
officer zetting a salary of Rs. -5,000/- per month 
has to pay Rs. 2,204/- towards income tax. 
Losing ‘half of his salary for insurance 


premiun, provident fund contribution, tax, he . 


naturalty looks for extra incomes. A business 
tycoor uf an industrialist whose income is 
Rs. 20 ‘akhs per annum has to pay more than 
Rs. 19 ‘akhs as income tax and wealth ‘tax. 
The Wenchoo Committee observes: that it is 
more r-ofitable at a certain level of income.to 
evade Inx on Rs. 30 ‘than to earn honestly 
Rs. 1,C00/- Since violating law is more profj- 


table than observing it all kinds of ingenuity 


are displayed to : circumvent the very Jaws 
devišec to ensure fair trading and fair business. 


Public works, socialistic policies of the Govern- i 
rationing; indus- 


ment iixe ceilings, controls, 
trialise:ion, wars etc., have opened up ple- 


thora =f opportunities for- many to feather 
; ; l : 


They have . 


Corrup- ` 


„either with white money or black 


To mention a few; heavy taxation, wide 


‘. hard ships to some persons. 
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their own nests. 

At observed by Santhanum Conimittee ’ 
complaints against the highly’ placed in public 
life were not dealt with in the manner that they . 


‘“should-have been dealt with. Weakness in this 


respect created cynicism and the grant of the 


’, belief that while Governments were "against 


corruption, they were not against corrupt — 
individuals, if they have power, . influence and 
protection. The procedures and practices ‘in | 
the working of Government Offices are cum- 


` bersome and dilatory. The anxiety to avoid 


delays has encouraged the growth of. dishonest 
practices like the system of speed - money. 
Regarding the currencies with which corrup- 
tion operates, it may be said that money— 
white and black-—influence and power are the 
three major currencies which are -used to. 
corrupt the. needy. Combination of influence— 
money ‘or 
both increases the purchasing power of money 
and so can be considered as being equal to 
money. Thirdly, power or authority is another 
vehicle ‘of corruption. | In the Government 
bureaucracy the authority of state is distributed 
along the heirarchy so that each findividual has 


‘certain authority. For instance a police cons- 


table or a sales tax ‘office > clerk wields conside- 
table power under the present system. ‘The 
interpretation of rules—and more important— 
the implementation of them is left'to the staff 
at various levels. Taking advantage ‘of the 
discretionary powers conferred on jhim, an 


- officer may or may not do certain’ things. His 


action or inaction devolves’ benefits or causes 
These persons, 
therefore, “strive to expedite the beneficial 
action or evade penalities or other ‘risks by 
greasing. the palms of the concerned persons. 
Corruption thus, takes place through. the: 


‘individual i in power, 


Where corruption is widespread, ineritia 
and inefficiency as well as irrationality impede 


“the process of decision making and’ plan 


CUOKEUPLION IN PUBLIC LIFE 11S CAUSES AND CURE 


implementation. Corruption counter-acts the’ 
strivings for national consolidation, decreases 
respect for and allegeance to the Government 
and endangers political and economic stability. 
A 
In recent years there has been a growing 
_ public concern over prcliferation of corruption 
at all levels. We have had a number of 
commissions of inequiry on corruption. We 
have special police establishments and vigilance 
units in departments of ‘administration. We 
have all the laws necessary to combat corrup- 
tion. But none of them had succeed in the 
‘slightest degree in arresting the growth of 
corruption. The reason being that a law can 
-only define a coirupt practice. The law en- 
forcer can’ only apprehend and the law courts 
can ‘only punish those brought before them. 
But the corrupt are too: many and their methods 
too devious. A, very small 
corrupt population is caught in the legal net. 
‘Laws are’not an adequate answer to the menace 
of corruption. Social values have to change 
and society itself ‘has te wage a war against 
the corrupt. Citizens councils, Youth organisa- 
tions etc., have to fight corruption and thus 
help Government in containing corruption. 
‘The excuse for not assisting the police or the 
-other Government agencies is that a lot of time 
‘is wasted in going to courts to give evidence. 
‘But certainly this is not correct attitude on the 
-part of those who expect an éfficient adminis- 
„aration. Unless members of the public boldly 
: and willingly come forward despite the tempo- 
-rary perapnasi inconvenience, the situation can 








. and . 


proportion of RI 


- life. 
- ameliorating the fast deteriorating more’ values 
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not improve. 

‘ Tolerating corruption is accepting `- The 
convicted corrupt men should be expel ed not 
only from their positions but also from social 
political organisations. The higter thh 
.officer, the stiffer should be the punisament,. 


-It must be remembered that corruption = lower 
“echelons can not be stamped out if i- 


is not 
first stamped out at higher echelors. Our 
zaxation laws must be changed. The Civersing 
of people of property acquired by honest 
endeavour is a step in wrong directior. The 
licencing and permit systems must be ccnplete-- 
ly reoriented. > Licences and permits skculd be 
minimised. The discretionary pows-s of 
Government servants should, as.far as possible, 
be decreased. The salaries and wages of low 
paid civil servants should be raised arc their 
social and economic status be  imzroved. 
Price control is necessary to enhance ‘ne real 
value of increasing wages and salari=... Let 
corruption trials have the widest <ossible 
publicity. 

“Above all, corruption is 
cal issue. Itis a. sickness of the sov which 
can be cured only if we develop a likizz fora 
noble and simple life instead of osteciatious 
Religions have a greater role to play in 


more a ps;cologi- 


in public life. Lastly, social conscience: should 


be more active and aggressive against ~Lis evil. 
“It should move towards an early estabishment 
of suitable healthy conventions 
objective in our public life. 

Sub Ko Sumati‘De Bhagavan. 


to ach. ve this 


WILFRED OWEN'S | INFLUENCE ON THREE GENERATIONS... 


OF POETS 
Prof, SASI BHUSAN DAS ` - 
( Contd from February 1979 issue ) 


Tte immediate occasion of the poem is the 
Secon= World War. But when we ' remember 
Eliot’s concept of the ‘co-existent past and 
presert’, the reverberations of the First War 
ean also be heard to serve us undertones to his 
presert musings. In fact, The. Dry Salvages 
gives better meaning when 


First War, particularly i in relation to some of 

Owen's poetry about the First World ‘War. In 

the coxcluding lines of the first movement of 
his The Dry Salvages Eliot says : 

Between midnight and dawn, when the past 

is all deception 

future payoreiess: before the morning 

_ watch 

When time stops and time is never ending ; 

Anc the ground swell, that is and was from 

l the beginning, 


The 


Clengs 

The bell. 

In the War context, the above lines may 
refer <o the night watch, before dawn, of the 
sentries, the ‘doomed youths’ of teither the 


First or the Second World War. For the, 
doome= youths of either War, 
‘the rastisall deception’ and ‘the future 


futureless, ‘and the ground swell’ of the battle- 
field ‘clangs the bell’ (i. e. tolls their death 
knell ). Both the mood and the - setting as 


embodied in Eliot's line,*before morning watch/ 


when time stops and time is never ending’ can 
be seen to have been elaborated in Owen’s 
Exposure, particularly in its first three stanzas. 


Exposure is,as we know, 


some ofits ` 
passages are interpreted in. the context of the © 


also of the 


a poem which ` 


describes thežmisery and boredom ofthe 

sentries who.are engaged in the watch ‘between ` 

midnight and dawn’ when for them ‘time stope 
and time is never ending’ : 

Wearied we. ai awake because the night 

is silent... f 

Worried by sienes sentries whisper, 

í curious, nervous.. 

But nothing happens. , 

The ; poignant misery of dawn begins to 

grow... 


We only know war lasts, rain soaks, and . 


- clouds sag stormy. `. 


Incidentally, it may be noted that in the | 
passages quoted above, Eliots. last ` lines, 
‘And the ground swell,...Clangs/The Bell’, are 
paralleled in Owen’s ‘Northward, incessantly, 
the flickering gunnery rembles,/Far off, likea- 
dull rumour of some other war’. 

Something of the idea of imsensibility as 
indefinable pathos, as in the last. 
stanza of Owen’s Insensibiiity, appears to be 
recaptured inthe following passage froi 
Eliot’s The Dry Saivages : _ 

` There is no end of it, the voiceless wailing, 

No end to the withering of withered 

flowers, 

To the movement of. pain that is painless. 
and motionless. 
and the drifting 

_ wreckage, 

The bone’s prayer to Death its God. 

Here are some of the relevant lines from 
Owen’s poem : 
` The front line withers 


Tothe drift of the sea 


' 


But they are troops whọ fade, not flowers... 
Note. that the words ‘wither’ and ‘flowers’ 
‘are common to Eliot’s passage and tle first 
. , Stanza of Owen’s poem, It should be noted 

further that Eliot’s line ‘ pain that is painless 
and motionless’ adequately describes the, 
insensibility which Owen’s soldiers deliberately 
“cultivated in the fighting : line so as to render 
‘their pain, painless. And the pathos in the last 
. few lines in Eliot’ s passage find exquisite 
: expression. in the last stanza of’ Owen’s poem : 
By choice they made themselves immune 
To pity and whatever moans ‘in man — 
' Before the last sea and the hapless stars ; 
Whatever mourns when many leave these 
me l shores ; K 
v Whatever shares É 

The eternal reciprocity of tears. , 
Note that both Eliot and Owen resort to the 
“sea symbol to express the indefinable pathos of 

human life. 
war the poem rises,- -at the climax, tọ a level on 
which the pathos is. shown to be deeply rooted 
‘in the human condition itself. The transition 
‘from the particular. ‘pity’ —‘the pity of War’— 
to the universal pity ‘of ‘whatever ‘moans in 
man’; is effected in the second and third lines of 
the stanza quoted above. And the introduc- 
tion ofthe imagery of ‘the last sea’ and ‘the 


hapless stars’ fits in weil with the cosmic vision | 


- of this universal tragedy. 

The.sea as a symbol has been used both’ ‘by 
Eliot and Owen, and a comparative Study of 
the use of the'sea symbol by the two poets may 


“throw some illuminating light on their. respec- , 


-tive poetry. l 

The'sea symbol recurs and recurs in Eliot’s 
‘poetry. It is particularly beautiful in the 
“second passage ‘of The Day Salvages ( First. 


movement). Helen Gardner, observes that it is - 


in the use of the powerful verbs such as 
- *reaches’, ‘tosses’, ‘offers’ etc. that ‘the varying 
moods of the sea are exp ressed’ : f 


i \ 


WILFRED OWEN oe i 


of ‘eternity.1 
‘ death is cléarly stated by ‘Eliot in the closing 


„From the: pathos evoked bythe - 


‘profundity of pathos, 
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~ The river is within us, the sea is all about — 
l f . US; 
The sea is the land’s edge. aio. the’ granite 
Into which it paces: ‘the beaches where it 
tosses 

Its hints of earlies and other creation : 

In the last stanza of ‘Owen’s insensibility the 
sea stands as a symbol of eternity and jceath. 
That the same symbolic sense is conveyed by 
Eliot’s passage is clear enough. Commenting 
on the sea image in the pénultimate lines of 
Eliot’ s East Coker, Helen Gardner says that 
men, have always regarded the sea-as a symbol 
And the seaasa symbol of 


lines . of the 
Salvages : ; 
And the- ground swell, that is and was from 
the begimning, 


first movement of The Dry 


Clangs ` 


The bell.. © g 
The ideais clearly brought out by Helen 
Gardner :. “The bell sounds a warning and a 


summons...like the tolling bell it. reminds us of 
our death, and calls us to die daily.”2 


Miss ' Gardner has rightly remarked that 


. “As always when he ( Eliot ) writes of the sea 
. the poetry has great freedom and power.’’3 


The idea ofthe seaasa symbol of death is 


carried further by Eliot‘when he brings oul the 


pathos of human life in the line, ‘The praver of 
the bone on the beach’ ‘or its variant, . ‘The 
bones, prayer to Death its God’. The same 
conveyed through the 
same symbol of the sea, finds, as we havé seen, 
exquisite expression inthe last stanza of 
Owen’s Insensibility. Eliot’s line, ‘The prayer 
of the bone on the beach’ seems to be an echo 


. of some such expressions of Owen’s stanza as . 


‘whatever moans in man/Before, the last sea’, 


. ‘whatever mourns when many leave these 
Shores’,. 
’ Be it 


and ‘The eternal reciprocity of tears’. 


noted here that Eliot’s  reflecticns as 
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embodied in the sea voyage passage are streak- 
ed with religious sentiments from which Owen’s 
lines are totally free. 

In The Dry Salvages the dominant imagery 
is of the sea. 
to the theme of the poem. It must be admitted 
that to his sea imagery Eliot has contributed a 
richness and a variety of meanings which were 
beyond the scope and intention of Owen‘s 
poetry. But by his use of the sea image in the 
last stanza of his Insensibility, Owen has created 
a pathos which is ‘strikingly similar to that 
creazed by Eliot in the sea symbol of The Dry 
Salvages referred to above. 

The sea as a symbol of sorrow,. death, and 
eternity is common to both Eliot’s and Owen’s 
poetry. But beside these. Eliot’s symbolic use 
of the sea contains subtleties which were, as has 


been noted, beyond the scope of Owen’s - 


poeiry. We ean see that the sea cannot ordi- 
nariy: enter in Owen’s war poetry. But ina 
few places Owen has used. the 
interpret the war and the pity of war, parti- 
cularly to describe death in the battlefield 
under - circumstances which have the effect of 
death by drowning i inthe sea, as a soldier’ s 
death in the poison gas attack as in Dulce et 
Decorum Est or in the muddy trench water as in 
The Sentry. In the latter poem the idea of 
literal drowning is also suggested. 


‘Closely connected with the sea symbol, is” 


Eliot’s symbol of ‘death by drowning’ which 
appears frequently in his poetry. By the use of 
this symbol, Eliot has provided a number of 
-fine “ ‘under water imagary. The most notable 
instance is the Phoenician sailor’s death ‘by 
. drowning in Part IV of The Waste Land, “Death 
by Water”. The image is also hinted in ‘the 
broken oar/And the. gear of foreign dead men’ 
tossed upon-its beach by the seain the 
second passage of The Dry Saivages I 
As has been pointed out by’ Kristian “Smidt 
in tke extract quoted above, the ‘death’ by 


water’ imagehas the suggestion of ‘a sea 


strange”. 


It is because the sea is integral . 


sea image to . 


+ 
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change’, of ‘a leone of‘a mysterious . 
transformation “into something rich and 
This idea of the sea symbol has, in 
fact, been anticipated by Owen in his! Fragment: . 
The Abyss of War. Infact, the whole. of 
Owen’s poem of twelve lines, is an elaboration 
of this death- by-drowning-in-the-sea image 
implying at the same time the idea of a sea. 


. change or a transformation into something rich 


and strange. But in the war context Owen has 
employed the image only to bring out, by way 
of a contrast, the idea that his doomed youths 


` ‘lie dark for ever under abysmal war’ without 


the least possibility of ‘a sea change’, ‘a 
resurrection’, or ‘a transformation into some- 
thing rich and strange’ : ; 
l _ The Abyss of War 
As bronze may be much beautified -` 
By lying i in the dark damp soil, 
So men who fade in the dust of warfare 
: fade 


`K 


‘Fairer, and sorrow blooms their soul. 

Like pearls which noble women wear 

And, tarnishing, awhile confide 

Unto the old salt sea to feed, 

Many return more lustrous than they were. 

‘But what of them buried profound. 

Buried where we can no more find, 

Who (: ) 

Lie dark for ever under PA A war ? 
‘Death by drowning’ image is particularly l 
beautiful in Owen’s Dulce’ et Decorum Est where 
again the image is employed by him as a simile ` 


to convey the idea of a soldier dying in the 
` green fumes of poison gas : 


Gas ! ! Gas ! Quick, boys !—An ecstasy of 
rumbling, 

Fitting ie clumsy helmets just in time, 

But someone sull was yelling out and. 
stumbling | 

And floundering like a man in fire or lime.— 

Dim through the misty panes and thick . 

green light, 
As under a green sea, i saw him drowning. 


OOOO 


WILFRED OWEN 


$ 


` In all my dreams before my helpless sight 
He plunges at me, guttering, choking, 
: drowniag. 
A similar image of death by drowning is 
seen in Owen’s The Sentry : 
Rain, guttering down in waterfalls of slime 
Kept slush waist high that, rising hour by 
hour, 
‘Choked up the steps too thick with clay to 
climb. - 


Coser een esoroneee nanves 


a thud mp ! thud ! down the meas 


steps came thumping . 
And splashing in the flood, deluging muck— 


- The sentry’s body ; then his rifle, handles 
of old Boche bombs, and mud in ruck on 


ruck. 
= We dredged him up, for killed, until he 
whined... 
Teokrasi deiis ranit ; but ĮI forgot him there 
Ia posting dekt for duty, and sending a 
scout 


To beg a st retcher somewhere, and founder- 


ing about.” 


To other posts under the shrieking aif. 


‘Those other wrteches, how they bled and 


spewed, .. 


` And one who would have drowned hime f for 
0 ——— 

I try not remember these things iene i 
Dr. Welland has pointed, out that both 
` Dulce et Decorum Est and The Sentry ‘rely on a 
nightmare use of under water imagery’.4 
The prominence of under-water imagery in 
Owen’s poetry is due. to the fact that in 
trench warfare, the death of a soldier took 
place, more often than not; in the muddy, 
rain-soaked trenches ; the wounded soldier was 
literally drowned in the muddy water of the 
trenches. The word ‘floundering’, which is 
common to both poems, is. significant. It 
intensifies the idea of the death by drowning 
imagery in both poems. 


..-but this time (i. e. in The Sentry ) he is not 
sei someone ’s suffering from behind the 


6 


Dr. Welland’s com- ° 
ment on this word deserves to be quoted here. | 
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imamunity of a gas-mask or adseam {as in 
Dalse et Decorum Es 1) but himself ‘foundering’ 


| ( the recurrence of the verb is significant ) like 


the easvaltics as unnaturally in war as in 
another elemeat.’’5 

Owen’s image in ‘As endera geez sea, I 
saw him drowned’ is somewhat para‘lelei in 
Eliot’s ‘should have been a pair of ragged 
claws/Seattling across the floors of silen: seas’. 
( The Love Soag ). The difference is, apar- from 
the context, that in the former the poet is the 
spectator watching the agonies of a gasssi and 
dying soldier and, inthe latter, the zoet as 
protagonist represents himself as being =rown- 
ed. But each is a dream image intended to 
interpret a reality in Owen’s poem it : war, 
in Eliot’s an aspect of love. 

It is interesting to note that the under water 
imagery is common to both Eliot’s ard ~wen’s 
poetry. In Owen’s poetry it has been ->>inted 
out by Dr. Welland,6 and in Biot’: by 
Léonard Unger. Mr. Unger says that certain 
images, themes, concepts and so on prevail in 
Eliots work. His list includes, in ki own 
words, ‘Water images of various kings, t speci- 
ally under-water’.7 It may: be incicentally 
mentioned that some of the recurrent imzges of 
Eliot’s poetry as listed by Mr.. Unger such 
as ‘flowers and gardens’, ‘months and :..asons 
of thé year’, ‘stairs’, ‘images 'of music” » IMages 
of smell’ etc., have also been used by Cven in 
his poetry, though not always with th- same 
frequency and for the same as by Eliot. 


1. Helen L. Gardner : The Art T T. S Efiot, 
New Yark, 1949, p. 160. 
2. Ibid., p.172. 
3. Ibid., 170.; 
4 


..D. S. R. ` Welland : Wilfred O:w2n—A 
Critical Study, London, 1960, p.58. 


Ibid., p.59. 

Ibid., pp. 58 & 59. 

7. Leonard Unger: T.S, Eliot: Nrıments 
and Patterns, University. of Minnesota 
Press, 1956. pp. 161—162, ee «mages 
of Awareness’’, 
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ISM Geophysical Team Strikes Additional 
Graphite Dep: sits — . ; 
Dhanbad, April. 4—As a result of field 
investigation for graphite carried out recently 
by a group of teachers and postgraduate 
studerts of Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad, 
some more graphite deposits -have been located 


‘in Balangir and Sambalpur. districts of Orissa. 


Sh-i Himadri Ghosh of the. ISM Deptt: of 
_ Applied Geophysics carried owt field, investiga- 
tions a.3: month period ending in Feb. 1979 
employing several geophysical methods, inclu- 
ding the -Self Potential (SP). Resistivity, Elec- 
tromagnetic (EM), Induced Polarization (IP) 
and mise-acla-masse methods. ISM . students 
of M Tech . (Mining Geophysics) also carried 
out field geophysical investigations during their 
‘field training scheme in Dec.11978. They were 
assisted by Shri P. K. Hazra, Senior Technician 


of the Department. On the basis of the results . 


obtained by the students, a, test location was 
released near Dahita village. 
of abcut one-foot thickness at a depth of 17 
feet has been struck at this test site. 


Sh-i Himadri Ghosh detailed an area near 
Berni which had been surveyed, on a reconnais- 
sance scale, previously by a student, Gautam 
Kar. On the-basis of the results obtained from 
this detailed survey, three more test leoations 
were released. Alt the three test locations 
have proved to be discovery locations. _ 

It may be recalled that last year also, a 
geophysical team of the Indian School’ of 
Mines had struck graphite at two other 
places—Bender and Behermunda. All these 


investigations have been carried out under the- 


guidarce of Prof. B. B Bhattacharya. 


A graphite vein 


Union Budget 1979-80 
—H. P. Ranina 

All emens were propitious for a really nu- 
tritive Budget to be introduced. Our foreign 
exchange reserves as on 3lst January 1979, 
aggregated to Rs. 5,082 crores which if conver- ~ 
‘ted into dollars is equal to 6,000 million. This © 
is the hard currency lying in our coffers. In 
addition, we have gold and SDRS, i.e., Special 
' Drawing Rights. This reserve of Rs. 5,082 
“crores remains after repaying all the debts 
which we owed to the International, ‘Monetary 
Fund. So you can imagine how stable: and 
secure the Indian currency is today. 

As far as prices are concerned, again, the ` 
‘economy has done very well. Though there 
was an incréase in national income by 11%, 
the wholesale price index increased only. by 

` 0.9%. Of course, the consumer price index 
increased by 14 points but that was mainly due 
to the increase in price of pulses and cereals. 
Apart from that, we have maintained relative _ 
price stability. Turning to the other aspects, 
the most important ones are that we, have regis- 

- tered an industrial rate of growth of 8%, and - 
our foodstocks stand at the impressive figure | 

_ of 20 million tonnes. Therefore, taking an 
overall view, this is really a year when the 
economy has reached the take-off stage and 
the Finance Minister should have taken the 
golden opprortunity to make this Budget the- 
- key-stone of an economic miracle which has so- 
far eluded ndia. S 

All that the Finance Minister has done is 
to.increase the total outlay to Rs. 18,526 
‘crores. The..receipts are Rs. 16,551 crores. 
There is a deficit of about Rs. 2,000 crores.’ 
He proposes to raise revenue of Rs, 665 crores, 
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thereby leaving an uncovered gap of Rs. 1,355 
crores. He proposes to utilise the foreign 
exchange reserves to bridge the gap but this 
is possible only if massive imports of capital 
‘goods are undertaken. _ However, a substantial 
part of the expenditure which the Government 
proposes to incur ison agriculture, irrigation 
and other items where there is no necessity to 
import capital goods. So.it is doubtful 
whether he will be able to. bridge the gap of 
Rs. 1,355 crores. 
tear its ugly head unless we really have a very 


good monsoon and the Government is ableto | . 


‘cover the gap by borrowings and. taking loans 
from the public, 


- Out of the total expenditure of Rs. 18,526 
crores, Rs, 12,551 crores are earmarked for the 
Plan outlav. Out of this Plan outlay, 
Rs. 1,811 crores are for agriculture, 
Rs. 1,754. crores are for- rural. industries, 
and Rs. 1.488 crores for irrigation. . So there 
has been a distinct shift in allocation of resour- 

_ces from the industrial sector to the agricultu- 
ral sector. Frankly, one can have no quarrel 
with the Finance Minister on this point. We 
would be very happy if he can bring about an 


‘increase in the level of income of the rural . 


masses and if he can reallly alleviate their 
poverty. But what the Finance Minister has 


done is to reduce the excise duty on fertilisers . 


by 50%, thereby given up revenue of Rs. 105 
crores. Will this benefit the rural masses ? 
It will not make an iota of difference to the 
poor farmers who still use the bullocks and 
the wooden ploughs and cow-dung as manure. 
The only people who are going to. benefit are 
the rich landlord farmers who: have vast 
holdings of lands in benami names. 
reforms have been in force for many years. 
We have abolished the zamindari aud jagirdari 
systems. But there are people in India wh» 
own more than a thousand acres of land, all 
in fictitious names. There are smugglers, 


Inflation: will once again 


Land © 
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black- siirhéieers ana politicians whe have 
invested their ill-gotten wealth. in agricaltural 
lands held in benami names. And wlat do 
they do? They hire labour, pay them R2. 1.50 
per day as wages and make them sloz from 
morning to evening and make bumper >rofits. 

These are mostly the people who wil. bene- 
fit by the reduction in excise duty on ferzilisers 
and these are the people who have not -ontri- 
buted their mite to the national econom) : for 
the last 30 years they have pot paid z single 
Rupee a$ income-tax. 


Thus what the- Budget , has doné is a shift 
from. the urban poor and the urban middle- 
class to the'rural rich, because the shor-fall in 
revenue on account of reduction in excise . 
dulies on fertilisers, light speed diesel oil, Dower 
tillers, etc., will be made: good by recovering 
more taxes from the urbau dwellers or basic 
necessities of life. One ` could have, uude-:stood 


„if the shift were for the benefit of the rural 


poor. 


The Budget has mereased u excise dutis on 
petrol and diesel which will fetch R3.279 
crores., Prices of petroi and diesel i have ateady 
gone up by 50 paise per litre. Taxi drivers are ° 
clamouring for higher taxi fare ;.they have al- 
ready raised the ‘fare. Bus operators will ` 
naturally ask for more. Not only hrs the 
Finance Minister raised the duty on petrol but 
he has increased the excise duty on motcr cars 
which will now cost about Rs. 50, 000. Ee has 
increased the excise duty on certain spare parts 
which are replaced with great Tegularit” like 
tie-rod ends, brake linings, -etc. Thess are 
spare parts which are to be replaced very often. 
Thus, not only will petrol prices go ur, but 
the cost of maintaining a car will go up f you > 
can afford to buy one now. 

The other effect. would be on tracsport 
industry. Needless to say, every single <tticle 
or commodity has to be transported some time 
or the other from one place to another So 
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the increase in transportation costs will be 
reflected in the cost of the final products. and, 
there“ore, there will be an all-round rise in the 

` price level. o = ; 

C>miag to other industries on which heav 
imposts have been levied, they are tooth paste, : 
tooth brush, soap, and other items of day-to- 


day vse. According tothe Finance Minister, ` 


all these items; which are realy meant for 
perscnal hygiene, are luxury products. He has 
inctecsed excise duties on pressure cookers, 
steel “urniture, locks and keys and other conss-: 
mer isms like electrical goods. He has also 
incre: sed the duties on radios, television sets, 
réfrigerators ètc. A réfrtgerator cannot be 
considered to bealuxury atall ioa pocr 
country like India 
' weatker, because a refrigerator helps to 
preserve foods which otherwise would be 
wastes. Refrigerators are a 
and by no stretch of imagination 
they he ‘considered ` `a laxury.. The most 
cruel ching that the Budget has doje is that in 
the International Year of the Child it has in- 
creased excise duty on biscuits, butter and 
confectioneries. 


Thus. the effect of Budget proposals -has 
been id transfer résources from the pockets of 
' the pcor and middle-class urban ‘citizens to 
the pockets of the rural rich. It has taken 


sweets and biscuits out of the mouths of 


childzen and passed on the revenue to the rural . 


' sich. In fact, a general rise in the price level 
will effect not nly urbanites but even poor 
agriculturists. It will have a very adverse 
effect on the national economy apart from the 
fact taat it will bring about as some newspapers 
say, & needless confrontation between the 
urban and rural population. 


. Tre last amendment is in respect of appeals 


to Zommissioners. At the moment, a 
company has to go in appeal to the Commis- 
sioner of Tacom-tax (Appeals) only . in. the 


whero we beve ‘worm . 
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income or- loss assessed exceeds: Rs: 5 lakhs.’ 
That means that some that some coffipaniés: 
goto the Appellate Assistant Commiséirinérs: 


‘and the large Companies go to the Commi-' 


ssioners of Income tax (Appeals). . Theamend- 
ment that all companies, however big or small, | 
says can only appeal to the Commissionets of 
Taeome-tax (Appeals) and not to the Appellate 
Assistant Comimissioners. 


Ja the Wealth-tax Act, the same amend- 


ments are made for the clubbing of wealth as 


they are made for clubbing of income under 
Section 64 of the Income-tax Act. 

Fhe only other amendment is the increase 
in'the rate of wealth-tax. Between Rupees 10 
and 15 lakhs, the wealth-tax rate is increased 
from 2.5% to 3.0% andin respect of wealth 


exceeding Rs. 15 lakhs the wealth-tax rate is 
"+ increased from 3.5% to 5%. 

necessity ` í 
can 


Mr. Charan Singh has ended his Budget 
Speech by saying that his Budget will proniote 
economic growth, will reduce disparities in - 
income and wealth, and will bring out the best 
in the people. First of all, economics growth 
is impossible unless it is in spite of this Budget, 
because not a single incentive or benefit is 
given to industries. Just as agriculture needs 
fertilisers, industries also need fertilisers by way 
of tax incentives. Nota single incentive is 
given but instead the surcharge on corporate 
tax is proposed to be increased from 5% to 
7.5%. Though this may bea small amount, 
it is the proverbial last straw on the camel’s 
back, because today certain companies pay tax 
at the confiscatory rate of 84.1% including the 
surtax, which will now go up to 85%. More- 
over, when a company declares dividend, again 
the shareholders pay tax on the same profits.. 


` So the aggregate tax burden well exceeds the 


100% barrier. One may well imagine why no. 
foreign company is prepared to come to India. 
The Finance Ministcr says that his Budget 


` will bring out the skills and the hopes and - 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


aspirations of the people. 
concerned, we will bê exporting our skills - 
. because people will be migrating from this 
country on account of the ceiling on remunera- 
tion, high prices and high taxes. So far as 
hopes and aspirations are concerned, only 
hopes and aspirations which will. be fuifilied 
are those in the minds of the rural rich. 

Taxes aré the lifeblood of any economy. 
But when that blood is taken out of the arteries 
of the urban sector, it cannot be ‘justified on 
grounds of economic necessity ; it can only 
justified on grounds of political expediency. 

[: The views expressed in this booklet are not 
necessarily the views of the ‘Forum of Free 
Enterprise. | 
Moscow Publishes Book On Indian Musical 
Instruments 

„Moscow (APN): “The Musical Instruments 
of India” is the first Soviet publication dealing 
with Indian Musical instruments. Actually, it 


is an illustrated dictionary with short Sener 


tions of 44 instruments. 








So far as skills are. 


. traditions. 
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: The author, Soviet musicologist I. Alender, 
“describes what thé instrumédts look ‘like and 
the methods of pla ying them, paying attention 
to their specific features. 

-` In.the detailed preface, the eminen- Soviet - 
rndologist, S.. Potabanko, gives an outline of 
the developmient of Indian inùsic and its rich 
‘He spéaks about thé virtuosity of 

Ravi Sharikat, Bismilla Khai and K.S. 

Natayanswaini.’ Hë gives. & very interesting 

account of the discussion among profassional 

musiciaws as to what modéfn Indian music 
, should be like, and in what direction its future 
developnient shall procéed. 

S.. Potabanko also believés that Indian 
musicians afe right when they come to the 
general conclusion, while insistiig on changes, 
that new music must rest on the raga, no 
matter how changed it is. New trends must 
not deleté and dethrone traditions. “They must 
develop them and inherit them creatively. 


(“Cultura Life”) 


HAD NEHRU ANY ECONOMIC IDEOLOGY * ? 
Dr. JANARDAN AUDICHYA 


Fad Nehru a well defined economic ideo-- 


logy cr not has been a centroversial issue. 


And it has been. argued that there are more . 


chances of a negative answer than a positive 
{one.l But a careful study of the books and 
speeczes of Nehru, proves that Nehru hadja 
sounc and consistent economic ideology, which 
was most practical and suiting, to. the prevai- 
ling spcio—economic conditions of India. 
, Far the negative answer of Nehru’s. econo- 
mic icealogy, he himself shares ‘the blame.’ 
Becatse he never defined his economic ideology. 
in precise and rigid- terms.2 He believed that 
precise definitions tend to became degmas and 
slogans which came in the way of clear thin- 
King,- and do not solve the problems of society . 
He wanted the ideology.to solve the problems 
of to<jay rather than the problems of future 
life, : 

What Nehru adopted was a scientific 
apprcach to solve the problems rather. than the 
dogms=tic approach. ‘Tt was his firm belief-that 
in a chahging world without'scientific appreach 
and scientific outlook, one would bé unable to 
solve sroblems of man and society.4 What he 
wanted was a synthesis of change and conti- 

, nuity 2nd the future of India which he desired 
to build was to be built on the foundations 


‘laid ir the past.5 Hence Nehru adopted a’: 


x approzch of synthesis and pragmatism and 
avoided the rigidity and colours 
economic jargons. 

Here it is necessary to mention a that Nehru’s 
interest in matters economic arose out of his 
humanism, which viewed poverty as one ‘of the 
basic impediments. It was by 
“econcmics” occupied the central Position of 
his theught and action. And for poverty and 





of technical. 


this route that | 


unhappiness in society, he did blame the indivi- 
duals, but blamed the socio-economic system: — 


which allowed economic inequality and 
‘undesirable property relations in society. He- 
argued that such system must be replaced6 by . 
that system which should aim to check exploi— 
tation of men by men. 

It is true that Nehru was not an economist to 


` deal with the complicated problems of an under 


developed economy. like India. But his practi- 
cal knowledge of diversified fields made him a 
practical economist with consistent ideas’ on 
economic problems from 1936. And it car, 
well be established that Nehru had evolved his 
own economic ideology of synthesis with iis l 
stamp of modernity. - 

Nehru’s economic ideology which we can call 
as undogmatic and flexible ideology had clear’. 


- ultimate objective of “equal economic justice 


and opportunity for all”.7 ‘These objectives 
were to be achieved by suitable flexible8 and 
fair9 means and on a planned basis10. Force 
was not to be used, and even it was to be used, 


' it would not be with the spirit of hatred or ` 


crulcty, but with dispossionate desire to 


remove an obstruction. 11 : 

Thus in a way Nehru puts more emphasis 
on “economic democracy” in which there 
would be anend of ‘all vested interests and 
prevailing economic inequalities.12 We can 
define Nehru’s eeonomic ideology as a dynamic 
and paagmatic ideology of eonomic democracy 
based on sound means to achieve the objectives 


P 


‘which could then help in building up a welfare 


society. 

The other objectives of Nehru’s economic 
ideology which directly related with the present 
day problems of society and for the benefit of 
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<ommon man can be ‘enumerated as socialism 
with democracy,13 peaceful economic progress, 


. 
pert) ie tea 
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‘India with different orientation from the foun- 
dation. ‘It was his foresightedness ‘to avoid 


development through planning,14-14A economic -the rigid or defined -scheme to rebuild india. 


‘development with latest - scientific and techno-- 


. logical meansi5 economic  co-existence,16 
17decentralisation,18 cooperationl9, change in 
institutions20 public: control of industry21 and 
individual freedom22. 

The descriptton óf Nehru’s economic ideo- 
logy would in a way be incomplete, if we do 
not point, out the basic preconditions on which 
his: ideology can be. based, Thc basic 
preconditions of his economic ideology can be 


peace23, freedom24 humanism and welfare of 


-commoner25 equality26 and unity.27 

' From the above description of Nehru’s 
economic ideology, one can get the impression 
that for the permanent happiness’ of ` man, 
Nehru would be satisfied with the achievement 
of economic democracy ‘in the society. /But 


this is not so. Nehru did not consider material. - 


values as an‘end in themselves. There is 


enough evidence in the works of Nehru that he | 


considered the necessity of spiritual values 
with material values for the permanent happi- 
mess of man in the society. What he wanted was 
` a balance of materialism and spiritualism.28 
-The spiritual values which he pointed out 
-were of cooperation, unselfishness, the spirit of 


service, the desire to do right, goodwill and. 


love.29 
Thus it can be said that Nehru never defined 
his economic ideology, in rigid, dogmatic and 
technical jargons, yet it was scientific, pragmatic, 
well planned and most suitable to the conditions 
of India. The aim being the establishment of 
- economic democracy, with fair, democratic and’ 
peaceful means. And the objectives of his 
«economic ideology were directly concerned 
with the present day problems of our society. 
His idea of coordinating the material and spiri- 
‘tual values was remarkable. 
We would not hesitate to write that Nehru 
"~was a practical economist. 








He was rebuilding . 


But it did not mean that thére was no scheme 
or ideology of his own to build the house. He 
had the set scheme or ideology, objectives and 
postulates. ; l 


* Lecturer; Department of Economics, 


- : University of Jodhpur, Jodhpur. - 
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FOOTPRINTS IN THE HISTORY OF ORISSA-JAIN INFAUENCE Ms 
AND RELICS l 
1R. PADMANABHAN 


“Orissa”, writes Dr. V. A. Smith (Oxford 
reason of its situation outside the mainstream 
of Indian history”. This statement of the 
learned. historian is only and plainly a partial 
statement for the ancient country and kingdom 


of Kalinga was well and directly influenced by 


and faced with religious forces, if with by any 


other factor. 


Jainism as a way of life, if not as the reli- : 


gion of the majority, was certainly and most 
surely practised by a section of the people at 
large for which there are numerous movements 


and other relies as testimony related to the 


2nd Century B. C. 
The Kingdom of Kalinga dadie from 
the mouth of the Ganga to those of the river 


_Godavar was mostly Dravidian to which ‘the 
aryan influences had not well penetrated until, 


the rise and growth of the mighty Mayauryanl 
Empire. But after the year 262 BC when the 
great Emperor Asoka conquered the Kingdom 
of Kalinga by force of arms Kalinga began to 
move well into the life biood and mainstream 
of Indian national life as did the other parts of 
of the country and began to play its our part 
as well as it could and came off with fying 


_ colours. 


Mahavira (540 -BC—468—B. C) had. by 
precept and example, spread his way of life in 
Magadha, Videha, and Kosala for about 30 
years, and after his death, his work was taken 
up by twelve of his disciples. After the domise 
of Asoka (about 237BC) and after the fall of 
the Mouryas (185)BC), the Sunga dynasty come 

o power and in spite of the ascendancy of 


7 


“always lay by: 


Brahmanism, Jains began to spread chiefly 
thro’ she work of triveless (works), as great as 
St. Paul. Wnhlikc Buddhism. Jainism rever 
died out from India, and even as it spread in 
Northern and western India, it did spread to 


- Kalinga. The chief reason was,it allowed a 


large number of men and women to be lay 
disciples, binding then into a religious organisa- 
tion. Thus upon the passiag away of 
Chandragupta Maurja and Asok, Jainism, and 
not Buddhism began to spread about 300 BC 


‘to Orissa, and Andhrapradesh, Karnataka and 


the Tamil country. No wonder it became one 
‘of thè chief religions of the poopie 
and S. India. 


in -eastern 


After the fall of the Maurja dynasty, Kal-nga 
became independent. For about three centu- 
ries there after there is way tlite record of its 
history. One of the famous Kings of this 
period was KHARA VELA who not only 
fought against the sudhras and Rastikas but 
also made seriows inroads into N. India. 
On one occasion he won a' victory over 
Magadha, now reduced in strength and 
power. He ‘belonged to the Chola dynasty 
-and he was as ardent a jaina as be was a war- 
nior. Some authorities put him in the 2nd 
Century B.C, while some others think that he 
flourished in the Ist Century B,C. and was a 
contemporary of Gautamiputra Satakarni of 
the Satavahaha dynasty. But whatever may 
be fixed it’s almost certain that he ruled 


gloriously not about 13 years. 


RAJA RISHI: Khavavela is known in 
Indian history as RAJARiSHi anh he, like 


‘242 f 
Asoka, turned out tobe a pious man but 
purely in the cause of Mahavira and his faith 
He built in the cause of Jainsm, in the Kumar 
Hills many cayes for the residents of 
ARHATS, a Jain community, He had also 
-repaired the temples of Hindus, and carned 
th-ir goodwili. 

Kharvela patronised Jaina art, and literature 
ard is very highly praised in Jaina legends, 
His reign was (was the hay'day of Jainism 
even as Asoka’s was ) the crowning glory of 
Brddhism. l 

It must be said to the credit of the Jaina 
community that they were must occommoda- 
tirg, and made common experience as tke star- 
tirg point of ibeir life. Thus . Orissa emerges 
asa centre of influence of the teaching of 
Jainism, art and literature right from the 2nd 
Century B. C. : ; 


JAINA CAVES AND CARVINGS. 


That Jainism too bad a hold upon the people. 
of Orissa is proved unambiguously by the. 
famous.caves in the two hills, viz. Udayagin 
ard Khandagiri, just a few miles distant from 
Beubaneswar, the capital. Once upon a time 
these hills must have been flourishing residen- 
tizi. Inuh Ç localities ‚ot Jainaes Digambaras 
-and) swetambaras for they continucd remarkable 
cazieng the earlist of which date to the 2nd 
Century B.C. Whether it is the caminfs at Mt. 
Abu or. Palitana or Sravana _ belagola, Jaina 
camings remain today as always the finest 
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specimend ail of temple building, as a means 
of spiritual salvation. The two hijls-one covered 
with temples with doors at the, entrances ; they’ 
are elaborate in detail and exquisite in their 


finish although not so remarkable in their con- 


ception. . , 
The history of Kalinga (Orissa). is very 


' obsecure after the rule of Kharavela, It was 


ruled by the Kesari dynasty, and then by the | 
Choda ganga dynasty and lastly by the family 
of Kapilendra until it was annexed to Bengal , 
as a province of one of the Subas of Akbar. 
Whatever may be its history, this is little boubt . 
that Jaina art literature and learning continued ` 
to flouish so long as Hidu Monarchs continued 
to rule the state. 

-Ín later days, when Saivism and Vais- 
heanism began to play their dynamic roles in 
Orissa, Jaina influences had little apportunities 
to spread and develop for the Bhakti movement 
that began in the South and North before the 
advents of the Musalmans carried: everything 
before it. But it must be said to the credit of 
Jainsm that in art, as well as in literature, ex- - 
quisite and remarkable suctpure therough tem- ` 
ples and statues developed. Together with the 
famous Hindu temples, the Jaina movements 
and relies have made Bhubaneswar not only a 
museum for learuing and research but alsoa 
wonderful treasure houers of art, architectiure 
and sculpture that we see today. To that extent 
the we see the Jaina influences in Kalinga which 
was once famous for its valour as for its art. . 
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NEED FOR RADICAL TRANSFORMATION IN INDIY 


_ FOREIGN POLICY 
Dr. -SITA RAM SHARMA 


Foreign policy considerations are guided by 
national self interest and not by mythological 
orientation or any sacrosanct assumptions. if 
there . are national 
change in the Foreign Palicy, there should be 
no hesitation and realism should have the 
upper hand in deciding Foreign Policy matters, 
Indian Foreign Policy at, present suffers from 
certain myths and demonstrates a lack of 
political will and is a reflection of the direction- 
lessness polity of modern India.. Indian 
Foreign Policy had been designed.in the pre- 
independence days and its chief architect was 
Jawahar Lal Nehru. Nehru chose to 
of neutral or non-aligenment 
foreign policy. It was based on the presumip- 
tion that people of India would not like to 
remain in the block of the imperialist powers 
because they had fought against the imperialist 
very recently and on the other 
consciousness among the Indian people was not 
ripe for a socialist revolution. Besides, this the 
Russia was not in a position 
immediate past-independence period to extend 
massive economic aid to India which was badly 
needed for economic development: 
States of America was extending massive 
economic aidto Europeanand the newly 
emerging countries in order to contain the 
expansion of Gommunism. It was, therefore 
considered desirable to adopta policy of 
.equidistance from both super powers. There 
‘have been few evaluations of Indian foreign 
` policy after its official adoption. While as 
. . reason demands that it should be judged in the 


give it a name 


light of historical experience and necessary 


interesis which demand’ 


hand the — 


in the, 


United . 


the 


modifications should be made, no such exercise 


has been undertaken either by Indian: National 
Congress, the ruling monolith for 30 years nor 
by the newly emerged conglomerate of Janata 


_ Pasty. India has tried through its foreign policy 


to make the most out.of the.two groups and 
has remained non-aligned. America has g.ven 
massive foreign aid to India whose exter: is 
56% of the total aid. But on the questior of 
the development of Public Sector in India, 
America has shown its reluctance to help and 


‘ali along there has been an uneasiness betveen 


the 
1947. 
Besides this on many tricky issues like 
Kashmir, Goa and atomic power developm:nt, 
America has only opposed the Indian interests 
and has shown more inclinations . towerds 
Pakistan the traditional opponent of India. 
Japan and West Germany have ‘both been 
American allies ‘after World’ War II and have 
taken massive aid from America and are now 
in the category.of fully developed countr:es. 
America, therefore, should not be interested in 


the development of India unless it joins its 
bloc. ` 

On the othe 
Soviet 
India. 


relatinns of India and Y S. A. since 


hand the performance of 
Russia has been _very favourable to 


Russia could not extend aid-to that 


‘extent as could America, but Russian aid Las 


been without strings. Russia has also not 
created any problems of foreign exchange in 

mattérs of trade and the rupee purchases have 
been effected. Russia extended moral support 
to India on the question of Kashmir and vetoed 
resolutions of — “the Security Council ia 
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favour of 
Kashmir. Ps . 
Very recently inthe face of threatened 
American 7th Fleet intervention in Bangladesh 
waere India had to intervene to 
massacre of Hinde minorities 
ccasequent exodus to India. Russia 
America to remain at a distance. 


the legitimate claims of India over 


and the 
warned 


The emergence of India as a nuclear power 
has been . possible with Russian kelp only. 
Besid:s this there have been few irritants in 
Icdian and Soviet relations so far. 
a:gued by scholars both American and Indian 
that the effects of foreign aid have been baneful 
aad disruptive. Foreign aid has mostly 
demoralised the recipients and has only 
generated corraption. An American political 
acalyst H.C. Hinton has ‘said that strategic 
p2rity between the United States and the Soviet 
Union isthe single most important fact of 
izternational politics and that this fundamental 
relationship conditions all others. This is 
tsyond doubt that inspite of political 
independence among the third world countries 
there is still economic and cultural dependence 
upon the developed countries of the West. 


stop the 


It has been ` 
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There is no use following a policy which is. 


‘not paying proper dividends. In being noù- 


aligned’ India has to depend upon both the- 
super powers, especially in matters of. defence 
and a huge. amount of expenditure has to be 
incurred on defence services. India can never 


‘afford to be a capitalist democracy like Japan 


or West Germany and in. the words of Jawahar ~ 
Lal Nehra, the direction is clear that India has 
to go the socialist way and even the Russian 
way. In Nekru’s assessment the time for a 
socialist revolution was not ripe around 1947, 
but it is certainly ripe now and if the country 
is to be saved from a civil war or any economic 
catastrophe then speedy efforts will have to be 
made to make India a Socialist democracy and 
it should unhesitatingly align itself with Soviet- 
Russia and osher socialist countries. The fact 
that even Soviet Russia and. America, are com- 
ing closer belies the fear that bipolar politics. in 
the world may lead.to nuclear holocaust. Our 
interests are paramount and the interests of the. 
world are secondary. For the development of 
a socialist democracy in India, : the policy. of, 
asignment with socialist bloc is the need of the 
hoür and needs a radical transformation in the 
present foreign policy of non-alignment. ; 
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of Mental 


` «Government 
, P.E.N. and Vice-President, 
P.E.N; India’s Ambassador Extráordinary 


Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan can truly be 
“said to possess a: many-splendoured personality. 


` During his active, eventful career he had been 


-called upon to undertake several challenging 
and important assignments,—Professor. of 
-Philosophy, Presidency College, Madras and 
‘Mysore University ; King George V Professor 
and Moral Philosophy, Calcutta 


University, Upton “Lecturer in Comparative 


Religion and Ethics, Manchester College, 
‘Oxford; Hibbert Lecturer; Spalding 
Professor of Eastefn. Religions and Ethics, 


Oxford University; Member,’ 
-Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, League 
-of Nations ; Vice-Chancellor, Banaras Hindu 
University ; Leader of, Indian’ Delegation to 
“UNESCO; Chairman, Executive Board of 
‘UNESCO ; Chairman, Education Commission, 
of ‘India s Chairman, Indian 
International 


‘and Minister Plenipotentiary to U. S.S.R ; 
“Vice-President and subsequently President of 
Indian Republic,—all of which he 
-with conspicuous ability and remarkable sagaci- 
“ty. Indeed this professor, philosopher, author, 
«orator, academic administrator and planner, 
-cultural ambassador, diplomat and  stateman 
traversed from success to:success and glory to 


glory till a grateful nation installed him. as its 


President, the highest dignitary in the land, in 
1962. He laid down the reins of this exalted 
. office and practically retired om public life in 
1967. ` 7 


The fame of seholardhip? and silver-tongued f 


oratory of this philosopher—statesman. spread 


a far and wide, and he was frequently invited to 


. him in 


International ; 


discharged © 


Dr, s. RADHAKRISHNAN : A. TRIBUTE 
SL, DAS © 


"address several learned bodies. throughout the 


world and many international forums. 
Decorations and distinctions were showered on 
profusion at- home and abroad. Not 
ouly Indian but many foreign Universities also 


_ felt themselves honoured by conferring on him 


a Doctorate (honoris causa). He was 
appointed Honorary Professor of Moscow 


. University. The British Academy elected him 


an Honorary, Fellow, a'rare distinction. Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth of England appointed 


him an Honorary | Member of the Order of 
-Merit. His Highness Pope Paul VI dering his 
vist to India in 1964 bestowed on 


Dr. Radhakrishnan the Golden’ Sour, the 
highest Vatican award. And the Government 
of India invested him with Bharat Rataa, the 
highest national decoration. The last award 
Dr. Radhakrishnan received was the 1974 
Templeton Foundation Prize,generally regarded 
as the “Nobel Prize for Religion.” 

It can be asserted without any fear of con- 
tradiction thatno one else except Swami 
Vivekananda didso much to acquaint the 
western world with the spirit of Indian culture 
anc the message of Vedanta as Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan., In this connection it can be stated that 


- his thesis on the Ethics of Vedanta at the M.A. 


Examination clicited the following eacomium, 
from his professor Dr. A. G. Hogg, “zhe thesis 
which he prepared in the second year of his 
study for this -degree - shows a remarkable 
understanding of the main aspects of the 
philosophical problems, a capacity for handling 
easily a complex agrument, besides more than 
the average mastery of good English.” Indeed? 
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Dr. Radhakrishnan had been the ablest, the 
best and the most eloquent cultural Ambassa- 
dor of India during the post-Independence 
peried, and it was largely because of him that 
much of the misconception in the West as 


regards our intellectual and spiritual ethos had - 


been removed. Thus he served as:a bridge 
between the East and the West. In the words 
of former. President ` V. V. Giri, “He ( Dr. 
Radhakrishnan ) symbolizes in his unique 


person, the amalgam of our culture, so well . 


blended. and balanced. He is one of the great 


unifying factors in the country, for he under-., 


stands both East and the West. As in religion, 
so in politics, he rides high above all clashes of 
creeds and confusions of ‘isms’. He is a great 
reconciler of the modern age and is an enemy 
of dogmatism, fanaticism and intolerance.” 


Inspite of his manifold accomplishments of - 


‘once said : 
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head and heart and surfeit of national and 
international awards and honour, Dr. Sarvepa- 
Iii Radhakrishnan remained a teacher, first and 
foremost. ` It is in the fitness of things that his 
birthday ( 5th Sepiémber ) should be observed 

as Teachers’ .Dayin our country. ‘In his’ 
message to the teachers on his birthday he 
“The world is to-day in a state of 
fright and suspicion. Values- are going down 

and. standards are falling. The only remedy 
for this unfortunate drift is the raising of the 

quality of human beings. This is the special 

function of the teachers. It is my earnest hope ` 
that they will work in that direction though we. 
may not meet the goal immediately.” Our 
country is. passing. through evil days. The 
remedy lies in our successful endeavour in 
“raising the. quality of human ` beings.” That 
would be a ee tribute to this “philosoptier- 
statesman. : . 


indian and Foreign Periodicols 


Moscow Publishes Book Of Indian 


‘Children’s - 
Literature |. l 
Moscow ( APN ): . At the beginning of the 


year which has been declared the International. 
Year of the Child by, the United Nations, 
Soviet children received. a nice present in the 
way of a book of collected stories for children 
by Indian writers that came out, of , the 
PEE Literature publishers. 


Books by Indian writers about children, 


“says the compiler of.the book, Indologist Nina 


Gavryushina,-in the prefece, are full of love for 
the rising generation. The Indian . realist . 
writers do not varnish the life of youngsters, 
they do not wrap it ina remantic aura, they 


` depict it as it-is in reality. 


The book 
fourteen 


contains children’s 
Hindi writers. Among. 


stories: by 
them are 
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‘Mohan Rakesh, “Chandragupta " Vidyalankar, 
‘Phanishvarnath Renu, `- Amritray, Bhisham 
‘Sahni, Markandey, and -Rajendra 
Most of the stories. have been translated into 
- Russian by the Moscow Indologist Vladimir 
‘Chernyshov. He also wrote the epilogue to the 
book which he titled “The Writer and the 
‘Children of Independent India”. It speaks of 
-the children’s theme in Indian literature and of 
the writers whose works were included in the 
‘book. The stories about the life of Indian 
children acquaint the reader with the big and 
‘complicated problems India is dealing with 
today. 
It is interesting to note that of late, Indian 
writers have broached a new theme, the theme 
of friendship between Soviet and Indian 
children. Itis the subject of two’ stories by 
‘Shila Gujral, the well-known children’s writer 
and wife of the Indian Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union. ( ‘‘Cultural Life” Published by. 
USSR Consulate, Caicutta ) 


‘Exploitation Of Derg en ee M nerals : 
Economie Issues . 
By Vatsala Mani 


Some 


l With the rapidly depletie resources on 
"Tand and their iuadequacy to meet the growing 
` demand for minerals ` and energy, there is a 
growing awareness among nations of the urgent 
need to explore and utilize fully the resources 


from the ocean. While ocean resources include 


both living and non-living matter, sea-bed 
-minerals provide the most important and 
immediate attraction. Economically’ most 
-crucial of them are the manganese nodules. 
The nodules: contain as many as thirty-two 
elements, of which only four—managanese, 
“copper, nickel and cobalt—have been proved 
to be economically and technologically 
“extractable at the moment. l 

_ Indeed, a number of samples of manganese 
nodule concretions were recovered from the 
~ocean as early as 1871-73 by the H. M.S. 


_Yadav.- 


- 2160 


_consumed -so far. 


ing the exploitation 


beyond 
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Challenger pedini But their economic 
significance came to be realized oniy in the 
present century, with the ineluctable reality that 
‘the world’s known reserves of varicas metals 
would at their present consumptior rates, be 
exhausted in the not very distant fucure. For 
example, - itis estimated that the terrestrial 


‘ copper deposits discovered and workzble under 


present conditions would be exhauszed by the 
year 2010 on a linear projection and 1995 
on an exponential one. Similarly, 
manganese is expected tobe exkausted by 
j - and 2020, respectively, and nickel by 
2200 and 2010 respectively, azdso on. 
Besides, the rapid development of tzchnology, 
while facilitating the application of sophisticat- 
‘ed technology in extracting minerals “rom deep 
oceans has at the same time‘resulted :n greater 
demand for minerals. Even with the more 
rational and economic ways of using mineral 
resources, the world is- expected to consume 
during the Jast 30 years of the present century 3 
to 4 times the volume of minerals tha: has been 
This’ implies <hen that 
-under the assumption of conservative mineral 
endowment, the average relative prices of 
minerals would increase some 2.7 times between 
the years 1970 and 2000, and prices =f minerals 
would be 2.9 times higher in relatior to manu- 
factured goods at the 1970 level. These con- 
siderations have paved the way for t=e exporta- 
tion and possible commercial explcitation of 
‘sea-bed | resources—a possibility <rought to 
light first by the pioneering geologice] work of 
Jobn Mero during the years 1959-65. 


The present enquiry is an attempt to identity 
some of the principal. eco nomic issucs concern- 
of the four important 
manganese, r:ckel and 
. the international sea-bed area. 


minerals—copper, 
cobalt—from 


. The international sea-bed area is defined, for 


the purposes of this paper, as the decp-sea area 
national resource jurisdiction. The 
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trends in the contemporary. international 
Negotiations on the law of the-sea indicate ‘an 
emerging consensus ona 200 mile exclusive 
economic zone, and on an additional continent- 
al shelf zone upto the outer edge of the 
continental margin where ‘the land mass extends 
beyond 200 miles. To put it differéntly, the 
emerging consensus formula tends to take into 
account the individual variations in the .extent 
of continental shelf that the countries may -be 
endowed with. Thus, even a coustry . with a 


narrow continental shelf can claim continental | 


shelf resource jurisdiction upto 200 miles; on 
the other hand, a country with a broad conti- 
nental shelf extending beyond 200 miles can 
claim resource jurisdiction upto the ovier edge 
of the continental margin. Beyond. these 
limits lies the n or 
tional sea-bed area. 

The international sea-bed area has been 
described ‘as the “common heritage of 
mankind” where no state can claim 
rights of any kind, and all nations can claim a 
share-of the world’s resources: Significantly, 
manganese nodules are.found predominantly in 
oxygenrich water and low sedimentation area, 
which are generally in the deep regions of the 
ocean ranging between 3,000 to 6,000 metres in 
depth, normally farthest from land or high 
biological and seismic activity. Although only 
3 per cent of the ocean floor has been exten- 
sively surveyed, there is adequate evidence to 
suggest the existence of potential, commercial 
deposits, especially on the floors of the Pacific 
and Indian oceans. In geological terms, these 
two oceans are comparatively -older than the 
Atlantic, and therefore one finds richer deposits 


on these ocean floors, the richest being found 
in the Pacific, the oldest of the oceans. “India 
Quarterly” 


deep-sea region or the interna- 


exclusive + 





* Dr. (Mrs.) Maniis UGC Reasearch Asso- 
ciate attached to the Division of Injerna- 


tional Trade and Development, School of 


? 
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Wternational Studies, Jawaharjal Nehru. 
University. ‘Tbe author ackowledge with 
gratitude the postfitable discussion she had. 
with Prof. Partha S. Dasgupta of the Lon- 
don School. of Economics, on diverse aspects. 
of management of deep-sea resources. 


Does The Earth haye The Shape Of An Apple- 
With A Piece Bitten Out ?. 

By V. Sergeyev (in “Science and Engineers 
ing”). 

.What isthe shape of, the. Earth ? Way 
back in the second half of the 17th century 
Scientists came-to the conclusion that’ our 
planeot.i. a sphere flattened in the direction of 
he poles. Then a hypothesis was put forward 
that the Earth is pear-shaped. About on 
hundred years ago a new ‘term was coined— 
geoid, which denoted a body close to the 
ellipsoid of revolution. Recently, after the 
launching of artificial Earth satellites, space 
ships and orbital stations, using photograph 
taken “from behind” the Moon, scientists have. 
specified the parameters of the geoid. 

This is together with oceans. But if water 
is taken away, it will turn out that the Earth’s 
dry body is studded with deep, depressions, the ` 
main of them being the Pacific Ocean. Then 
the Earth will not look like a geoid or' even 
like a pear, but rather like an apple witha’ 
piece bitten out. l 

But may be the Earth had not always had 
its present shape ? Up till now scientists are 
puzzled by the fact that the distribution of the 
continents and oceans on the Earth is so 
uneven. , Once the hypothesis was very popular 
according to which billions of years ago the hot 
Earth was swollen up and under the effect of 


centrifugal forces a large drop~the Moon—- 


came ‘off. Some scientists even. indicated the 
place where it happened—the Pacific Ocean.” 
However, like many, other, this beautifiul 
hypothesis has not stood the test of time. 
_Attempts have also been made to explain 
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this ununiformity by the. theory which claims 
that the Earth’s entire crust consists of a small 
samber of giant plates carrying whole conti- 
nents, and that these plates move with . respect 
te each other, There are alsoa lot of 

acts .saying that all the continents diverged 
froma single huge archi-continent which 
. disintegrated into parts. If so, it should be 
` concluded that the Earth has been asymmetri- 
cal since ancient times. But then many of our 
hypotheses about. the laws of the Earth’s 
formation must be revised. 

Researchers from- the Geological Institute 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences under the 
direction of Yu. M. Pushcharoysky, Correspon- 
ding Member of. the USSR Academy of 
| Sciences, tried to find owt which ofthe 
. hypotheses is right and in particular to solve 
the problem of the origin of the Pacific Ocean. 
In order to prospect for minerals i in a purpose- 
ful way we must. know ‘how the Earth’s body i is 
arranged and how it alters. 

“At present the drift of the Earth’s coati- 


nents can be regarded as geologically proved, pa 


Yu. M. Pushcharovsky said. “But it has not 
embraced the territory- of the Pacific Ocean. 
On the other hand, it is established that on the 
large floor of this ocean the Earth’s crust hag 
no “granite” layer. Hence, this part of the 
crust is concentrated in the other region of the 
Earth. This has given. rise to the idea that the 
present shape of the Earth’s solid body refiecis 
its primary inhomogeneity. In other words, 
since the wey beginning the Earth has beea 
asymmetrical.’ 

This is not a unique ‘phenomenon in natare. 
It has been found out that the asymmetry of 
the shape is a regular feature for many planets 
of the solar system and is accounted for by the 
inhomogeneity of the structure which appeared 
during their formation. The results of space 


research speak in favour of such‘a conclusion. 


The photographs of the Moon’s other side, 
' made more than ten years ago,have shown that 
mare : 


‘market 
scoffers. predicted all sorts of treuble and 
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itis asymmetrical with respect io the plane 
dividing its surface into the visible and invisible 
parts. -In-particular, it has been found out that 


- there are few maria on the Moon’s far side, 


that itis more hilly and that the number 
density of the craters is higher on it. 

` The hypothesis advanced by the Soviet 
seientists is also buttressed by the results of the 
exploration of other planets. ,On Mercury, for 
instance, the Caloris depression occupies 
almost one-third of the planetary surface. On 
Mars most maria are concentrated in is Nor- 
thern hemisphere. However, the structure of 
Venus has- not- yet been established, and 
perhaps new flights to that planet by automatic 
interplanetary. stations will provide us with the 
answer to the question. ` 
The Romance of Ice 
Sudhir Kumar. Mitra writes in the Calcutta 
Municipal Gazette :— -` 

- Ice was imported at Calcutta frem . America 
in 1833. Upto then it had been collected from 
Hooghly, in small quantities and he arded like 
Gold placing it out. of reach of all but the 
wealthy. . Ice manufacture was quite a well 
organised business at Hooghly, but the supply 
was uncertain and the charges exorbitar:. The 
place where the Ice was manufactured is now 
known as “‘Baraf-talar-math.” Ice made by 
the projector of the “Hooghly Ice Preserve’ 
was advertised in the ‘India’ Gazette as “ate as 
1831. An advertisement of the ‘Assem)lies’ to 
be held at the Old Court House in November, 
1797 stated that Ice would be obtainable at 
those . entertainments. “This Ice care from 
Hooghly forty miles up the river from Calcutta 
where Ice manufacture. was quite = well 
organised business.” ( BARLEYCORN 
BAHADUR—By Major J. Hobbs ) 

_.Gladwin states that as far back as 
Hindus knew the art of cooling water by ‘the 
help of saltpetre. When the Ice care to the | 
of Calcutta from America th usual 


1590 
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illness. One unknown poet wrote ; 
“Full many a man, both young and old, 
Is brought to his sarcophagus 
By pouring water, icy, cold 
Adown his warm aesophagus’’. 

Mr, Stocquelor in his ‘Memoirs ofa 
Journalist? relates: “Among other achieve- 
ments with which the government of. Lord 
William Bentinck. was rightly credited, the 
establishment ofa commerce with Boston 
( Massachusetts ) in fresh water 


named. It was prétty well known that - the 


southern parts of America and the Islaad of . 


Cuba hadlong enjoyed asupply of that 
valuable commodity; but, in their wildest 
dreams, the luxurious people of India ‘never 
went the length of supposing that American ice 
could be sent out 15,000 miles undee any condi- 
tions. -Judge then, of the serprise which was 
created by arrivat of a cargo ; Mr. Tador of 
Boston could searcety bring bimself to believe 
that it would be possible to preserve the ice on 
board ship in a warm climate for fous months. 
An accident resotved his doubts. One of his 
ships bound tothe West Indies had gone 


ashore. Four months elapsed before she was — 


got off and the cargo removed. it was then 
discovered ,that there had been very little 
wastage indeed. Tudor at once determined to 
send içe to India. Lining the lower deck and 
hold of the ship with tan or cork, excluding the 
air and providing means of drawing off the 
water from the melted ice, he contrived to send 
. out his experimental cargo. The expense was 
slight, for American vessels had generally pone. 
to India in ballast........... “A 

“By a singular antagonism of emotions, my 
heart was warmed by the refrigerating visitors, 


Lord William Bentinck took counsel of some of “te persevere in your speculation to comfort the: 


the leading citizens, and a public meeting was 
called toinaugurate a subscription for the 
‘erection of an ice godown. Every man , who 
could efford it had a box „made for thé recep- 


tion of his wine, his butter, and his meat, with 


ice is to be 


- produced below. 
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:& capacious inc-lined well inthe centre. 
‘Captain Rogers, who brought out the first 
-ventare received a gold: cup as the guerdon of 
his merit. Mr. Tudor was so pleased with the- 


.. success of his first venture, that he thenceforth 


kept the principal towns in the  three-. 
presidencies well supplied. I believe that 1500 
tons of fresh-water lake ice of America are now 
cosumed in India. In the hospitals it is 
invaleable.” 

Dr. Waliford’s writing of 1827 tells us that 
“ice iu Calcutta was a shilling a pound” and 
that. Came from “Hooghly Ice. Preserve” but 


_ the ice from America arriving in the early part 


of 1833 was an epoch in the history of 
Caleatta and the ice was sold at four annas per 


seer. ; 
"The letter in gw: stion was published in the 


‘India Gazette’ for Nov. 25, 1833 which is re- 


The Importation Of American Ice 
To W. C. Rogers Esq., of Boston. 
Sir, l 
The importation of American ice into 
Calcutta is an enterprise so novel and beneficia! 


that E cannot resist the desire of expressing to 


yow my sense of the spirit and skill by which it 
has been planned and executed. I beg that 
you, ender whose superintendence it has been 
conducted, will do me the favour to accept the 


‘accompanying small token of the gratification 


which I have derived from the success of this 


extraordinary undertaking. A few months ago 


such a project as that which you have realised 
would, have been regarded as visionary and I 
have no hesitation in declaring to. you my . 
opinion that its accomplishment must be 

attended with great public, benefit. I sincerely 5 
hope that you may find ample encouragement: 


inhabitants of this great and populous City. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient and ‘humble, 
servant, ee 

(34) W. C. Bentinck. 
Calcutta, 22nd November, 1833. 
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“The following advertisement appeared in 
the Calcutta “Englishman” on Merch, 3, 
1839. 

“Tee House Notice” . 

‘The’ fruits by the’ last arrival are ‘now 
exposed for sale at the following prices :— 


\ Apples, 8 for a rupee. 
Grapes, 2 rupees për Ib, 
Ice, ` 3 annas a seer 
N. B.—No "Credit is en at the Ice 
House. 
February, 27, 1840: C! Ladd. Agent. 
The Occult Path | l or 


ON. Sri Ram writes :— 


'The Cccult Path and the Path of Life are’ 


one and the same. The word ‘occult’ means 
‘hidden’ ; that which is hidden in the depths of 
our nature. It is not something 'far—fetch- 
ed—a creation of fantasy—for it belongs to the 
‘depths and not to the shallows of our own 


ing to, the depths of the subconscious. but to.the 
depths of what might be caled the 
supperconscious. - The question arises : what is 
- the difference between the subconscious and ‘the 
- superconscious ? Outside. the field. of 
consciousness all is dark, so that the. distinction 
may seem one of words only.. But there is, in 
fact, a very real difference. 

The subconscious holds those. tendencies of 
our nature which have been generated by 
contacts inthe field of Sensation, so that all 

‘those’ habits of thought, emotion and action 
which have been formed in the past and which 
now. form the 
lier, belong to the Sub-Conscions. 
subconscious tendencies are embodiments, 
in one way or another, of the different desires 

and attachments which have become habitual to 
us. ae , 
- The subconscious. and the: 


~ 





nature. 
' Nowadays, ~ psychologists speak of the 
subconsious and the unconscious. But when 


we speak of the Occult Path, we are uot referre 


foundation of our conscious- , 
_ Fhe’ 
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regions of man’s ~ nature consist ` largely of 
instinctive teadencies and automatice rzactions 
to forces which we share with kingdom: of life 
much jess. developed than owrowa. The 
superconscieus is the more spiritual part of 


‘man which has yet to be awakened. 


The Path lies within 
‘The first point to realize with regarc to the 
Path—whether we call it the Occult, the Mystic 
or the Spiritual Path—is that it lies within 
ourselves. Each individul has to- treadit by 
using his own intelligence. and judgment ; he 
has to develop self-reliance and: find hs own 


; way along it amidst the experiences of His daily 


life. The Path cannot be traced by us for 
another ‘or by another for us; others may - 
give us useful., directions but these must 


necessarily be of a very general mature and each 
one has to find out what he himself ha to do 
in each particular circumstance. 

‘In very truth, the Path stretches 
within each heart. 


erdiessly 

Therefore, the heart must 
be open; it-must be an avenue of” dzvelop- 
ment, narrow at the beginning but wening 
continaally .as one journeys futher The 
experiences possible to man in the ‘eld of 
consciousness are virtually boundless ; ; je can 

go deeper and deeper into that field and never 

come to its end. 

It has been said that in the human stage 
man travels up to God and that when he comes 
to the end of that stage he’ attains unior with 
‘the Divine nature. But this union 
is merely the fringe, a certain fusion between 
owr human nature which we share with all 
other beings, and, that Divine nature. And 
what do we find at the end of this’ joursey to 
God? We-travel in God, in the boundless 
extension of the Divine nature, the. depths of 
which can never be plumbed and to which there 
is no. shore. God is infinite ;, we begin to 
understand what this means when the flocd of 


. the Divine life flows into us and gives us an 
unconscious -  pexperience 


which i is ever-deepening and ever- 
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‘Sustaining. 


There is an ocean of joy,.of Enowieiss and. 


of action to which there is no end. It is a state 
of. whole ness, a state of consciousness in which 
one- continues to know. It 
knowledge alone or- action alone; 
knowledge and action and also being. Be-ing 

. does not mean dull, prosaic existence but, in 
the region of human consciousness to which we 
refer, itisa richness of life,a fullness of 
experience which.brings with it a feeling of 
utmost bliss atid happiness. 

We said that the Path lies within the heart. 
Here, the word ‘heart’ denotes the seat of 
wisdom, the seat of ‘Buddhi, of the. divine 
intuition ; it does not refer to the physical 
heart but to that side of oae nature of con- 
sciousness which has to do with feeling, emo- 
tion and the intuitive grasp of things. It is . by 
inner knowledge that we progress in the spirita- 
al realm. We can never make our way only. by 
the mind, for this tends to be scattered and 
discursive and all that we observe with it alone 
is merety superficial. It is not by the use of 
the mind as we know it but through intuitive or 
inner knowledge that we have to make the 


journey. This is not knowledge at a distance. 


whereby | we see the outside of the object and 
infer. its inner nature therefrom, but knowledge 
of the inner nature—from inside the object, as 
it were—-merging with the life or conscious- 
ness which dwells within it. i 


“The Thesophst” 


Stop The Disgraceful War Against Vietnam 


Bulgarian public: continue protest against 


Chinese aggression 
“Hends off Vietnam !”, “Stop the dirty, war 
ia Vietnam P’, ‘Out with the Chinese from the. 


sacred Vietnamese land V’—these are the mot- - 


toes under which many meetings and rallies are 
being conducted by the Bulgarian working 
people in protest against the barbarity of. 


` Chinese armed attack on the heroic Vietnamese _ 
In telegrams adopted by the indignant . 


people. 


4 


is not merely ~ 
it is . 


` to the 
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-Bulgarian people, they insist on an immediate 
cessation of the hostilities and guarantees för 
the freedom and independence 
Vietnam. 
“The brutal action of the Peking 
imperialists“ ‘against Vietnam is anti human,” 
reads a protest telegram by the workers of the 
Memory Units Plant in Stara Zagora. “The. 
Chinese aggreision is directed not only against 
‘Vietnam, but against the whole of peace-loving 
mankind,” ‘state the, workforces of Plovdiv 
district in their letters’ of protest. 
~ The mass media daily publish and broadcast 
statements by eminent public figares and men - 
of culture who condemn Peking’s aggression. 
“There are things which revolt a normal human 
mind—so absurd and abnormal ‘they are... One 


of these is the attack of Chinese troops on 
Vietnam,” said Professor Dr. Vassil Kolevski, 
the writer. f ; 
“The Chinese OERA have ultimately 


shown their true tace by launching an armed 
action against a nation still nursing its wounds 
from two anti-colonial wars”, said the well 
known Bulgarian composer Professor Marin 
Goleminov. “I would liketo believe that ` 
reason will prevail and that China’ s treacherous 
action will be discontinued.” 
The Bulgarian National Assembly issued a 
' declaration joining its voice to the appeal of 
the world peaceloving public for an’ immediate 
_ end to the aggression and the withdrawal of all 
Chinese troops from Vietnamese territory. . 
“The ‘Bulgarian. working people most 


vehemently condemn China’s aggressive action ` 


against Socialist Vietnam and insist on an end 
aggression without delay,” ` notes a 
telegram by the Central Council of Bulgarian. 
' Trade Unions. A 

A protest statement was published also by 
the Holy Synod of the Bulgarian : Orthodox 
Church which states that China’s aggression 
spells a serious threat to the peaceful future of © 
‘the whole world, and which insists on the with- 
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~ drawal now of Chinese troops from Vietnamese 
“territory, so that the Vietnamese people may 
enjoy peace, and security, Upete> and indépen- 
dent progress. 

“The aggressors have taken.a path which 
will lead them to an inglorious and infamous 
end.' They must know that the Vietnamese 
nation has staunch friends and that its just 
cause is supported by the powerful USSR, the 
socialist states and the peaceloving people all 
‘over the worlc,” reads a telegram of -the 

. National Committee for Bulgarian Soviet 
Friendship. ee 

' Strong protests against the Chinese 

- -` aggression are voiced also in declarations and 

, telegrams ‘by the Union of Bulgarian Artists, 

-the Bulgarian Jews’ Cultural and Educational 

Organisation, the Committee for State and 


People’s-Control, the National Committee for. 


European Security and Cooperation, the Union 
of Scientific Workers, the Bulgarian Red 
Cross, etc. 3 p S 
“Press Release from Bnlgaria” 
_ Freedom Of The Press la The USSR 
by Yevgeni Smirnov 
“On May 5 the Soviet Union observes Press 
Day. Officially, it is the professional holiday 
-of newspapermen, arranged for the anniversary 
-of the first issue of 
-which was founded by Lenin in 1912. Actua- 
‘lly, Press Day has transcended its professional 
limits and has been observed as-a national 
-holiday for quite some time now. This is so 
zabove all due to the fact that the Soviet Press 
is not the mouthpiece of the chosen few, but a 
-speaker of the millions ‘of people, practically 
the entire people, for it enables every citizen 
“freely to express his or her opinion through a 
-newspaper or a magazine. -o 
Freedom of the press has been guaranteed 
"by the Constitution of the USSR. Its realiza- 
tion has been ensured, in.conformity with the 
fündamentțal law, by an opportunity, open for 
«citizens, to publish-their writings in will-nigh 


i 


the newspaper Pravda 
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8:000' ° newspapers, ' 5,000 magazines and. 
“magazine-type publications, and with. the help- 
of mòre than 200 publishing houses. x 
Really, every Soviet ‘person car. see his 
mewspaper or magazine article, or Es book 
published. So, every Soviet citizen cun send 
an article. or any other item to any newspaper 
or magazine. Of course, it is up to the editori» 


.al board'to decide whether this item shuld be 


printed or, not. But in any case, anc in con- 


- formity with the Constitution, éverythirg which 


- the editors 


» 


Soviet citizens send to newspazers or 
magazines, an article, report, or a letter, shouid 
be given considerate attention, 

On receiving the above-mentioned material, 
are to look into the gis. of the 
problem and, if needs be, to take steps -o solve 
the problem raised bythe writer. _f the 
material is of interest, >to the reading public, 


_professional journalists prepare it for tirə press, 


If it is unsuitable for publication, the ec tors let 
the author know their opinion and expi2in the 


reasons, for the refusal. 


This order has `` been established by the 
Soviet State. And itis obligatory for =H press 
‘organs. The State” sees toits observance. 
Everyday the Soviet: ‘newspapers, mégazines, 
and other periodicals receive big mzil from 
their readers. This ‘mail; consisting of millions 
of messages annually, largely ` ‘determines the 
contents of the press matter in the USSE.. 

What do Soviet people write in'theiz letters 
er articles, sent to. the press organs‘ They 
mainly discuss problems:of their daily ‘ife and 
work. They express ‘their opinion on the 
operation -of their factory or mire, make 
suggestions concerning the reconditioning of a 
factory shop, or the building ofa hostel ora 
sports ‘centre. ‘They send critical -marks 
about the sportcomings in the activities of 
Communist Party, Government, or maragėrjal 
bodies, or people heading them. They xpress 
their views on the problems of the further 
development of democracy, the educstion of 
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‘the rising generation, of the environment, the 
expediency of alternations in asia a ele 
ing laws, etc. 

A major part m the mail belongs to bui 
about . labour achievements, about the best 
workersin production or other outstanding 
people, and about their good deeds and 
accomplishments. One can often come across 
interesting stories and on-the-spot reports 


about stirring events among these items. Take, ` 


for instance, the issue of Trud, the newspaper 
of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions, dated April 10. , Most of the items 
had been written by factory and office -workers 
or trade Union officials, not by THRIN 
journalists: 
What are the subjects of these items ? 
Makeyev, leader of a- builders’ team, 
‘expresses his anxiety over delays in moving 
people into some of the new dwelling- houses, 
‘through the fault of economic executives. 
Doctor 


specifically, the proportionality and the close 
links between the emulation drive and the 
principles of-planning in the work of the 
Soviet people. Dzhakubekov, director of the 
Alma-Ata home-building factory, writes that it 
‘is very important to build sports centres for 
factory and office workers at their 
or institutions, and describes what has been’ 
done-at. his enterprise in this field, 


On receiving a letter, the editorial board of . 


the newspaper very often shows: it to experts, 
-production managers, directors of enterprises, 
-or high-ranking ministerial officials, and then 
sees how the suggestions of the letter writer are 
“being trenslated into reality. The newspaper 

often sends its correspondents thoroughly to 

analyse the problem raised in the letter on the 

spot, togo into the 

complaint or report about some serious 
shortcomings or cases of the transgression of a 
Jaw. 


of economics Buzuyev analyses the - 
labour traditions of the Soviet five-year plans, - 


enterprises | 


core of a reader‘s ` 
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The newspapérs’ and magazines ofter 
publish -acutely critical articles of their 
reporters, written asa result of such business 
trips. Government and public organisations 
are bound to respond to criticism levelled at 
them by the press. They must officially discuss. 
these articles, take appropriate- the steps to 
remedy -the situation, and inform the 
‘newspaper editors about those measures. i 

The Communist Party which is the leading 
force of socialist society, and the Soviets of 
people’s deputies ( government , bodies } every- 
where and always see to it that none of the 
Officials should ignore press statements or 
persecute the _ authors of critical articles or 


. . letters. 


As airesult, newspapers and magazines 
publish articles discussing various problems, 
Teports, suggestions, and critical remarks, sent 
by millions of citizens., In this way Soviet 
people not only enjoy freedom of the préss, but 
also help the state successfully to cope with the 
problems of economic and cultural .develop- 
ment, to root out the survivals of the past from. 
people’s minds, and to struggle against para- 
sitism, red tape, sluggishness and other defects 
and shortcomings. | ' : $ 
[ Issued by the Information Department of. the 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta. Y 
Independence : Looking Back 

By Walter Eytan 
People still speak of’ the new or the 
young, State of Ísrael, but 31 years is a long 

time. If we look back to the ‘day on which 
independence was proclaimed in 1948, it seems. 
almost like yesterday. But if instead of deduc- 
ting 31 from 1979 we add it, we find the sum 
comes out at 2010—-which seems a very long 
way ahead indeed, and gives us a more realistic 
idea of the time which -has passed ; since that 
famous May 14th. 

Things then were less clearcut than most of 
us now remember. Five months after the 
U.N. General Assembly’s resolution of 
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- November 29, 1947, favouring Jewish and Arab 


independence in what was then Palestine, 
_ people were having second thoughts. The 
U. N. was considering trusteeship as a 


-substitute for independence, and the ÜU. S. 
-delegation itself was advocating it when news 
came in- not only of the independence that had 
been declaredin Tel Aviv, but of President 
‘Harry Trøman’s recognition - of it 11. minutes 
later. 


doubts’ and hesitations. The decision to pro- 
-claim independence was taken only a very. few 


. days before the British High Commissioner was . 


due to leave (as indeed he left ) on that May 
14th. It was essentially under the impulsion 


.-of David Ben-Gurion that his colleagues saw 


that it was a case of now of never—and came 
-down for now. i 

Itis hard for us today to picture to our- 
selves the fragility of Israel 31 years ago. The 
‘territory was invaded the following day by the 
-armies of Egypt, Jordan, Syria and Lebanon, 
with Iragi, Sawdi and other willing Arab 
helpers. The cities were bombarded from the 
air, and the coasts shelled from the sea. Israeli 
armament was primitive and scarce; fighting 
men were only just emerging from the under- 
ground. : , 

But it was not only militarily that Israel was 
so weak. Once the U. S., Guatemala and the 
USSR (in that order) recognized the new 
“state, recognition by others was slow in com- 

“iig—and had in many- cases to be, bargained 
for. In the process Israel made concessions it 
-would not . conceivably be prepared to make 
‘today—but at that time there was no thoice. 
Recognition was in some casès conditional, and 
-in others’ ‘had a price. 


The U.N. having voted for the establish- 


ment of a Jewish State, it was but natural that 


Asrael. should apply for membership to that 


‘international organization. Yet when ‘Israel’ 


~did so, one year to the day after November 29, 


` 1947, the application failed. Even ` countries 


In the Jewish camp itself there had been 


“were 


‘the. 
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which had voted yes 12 months earlier we-e not 
ready ‘(not ready yet)toadmit {sraalas a 
fellow member. It was to take almcst six 
months more for Israel’ to be accepted în the ~ 
enchanted circle—on May 11, 1949. 

Israel, understanding its own fragility on the - 
international scene, was anxious not to take - 
sides in the cold war which by this time was - 
under way. Having been supported end re- 


` cognized by both the U.S. and the USSR, Israel 


was anxious to offend neither. Taking its cue’ 
from thé nonalignment of India, which had 
become independent only a year ‘before, Israel 
devised, and proclaimed, a policy of nor denti- 
fication. ‘Israel took some pride in this asa 
symbol of how truly independent it ° could be, 
but in fact it was the sign and the proc.ct of 
its weakness. Israel could not afford to 
antagonize anyone-and found it prudent <p stay 


. on the side lines. All this, of course, czme to 


an end with the Korean’ War shortly after, as 
‘jt was bound to. It was a device which zad its 
usefulness, but it could not last. 

. The economic situation was no etter. 
I well remember two occasions when F nance 
Minister Eliezer Kaplan called in the senior 


-officials of other ministries, Once it vas to , 


warn -them that the country’s bread cupply 
depended on the safe arri ral of a wheat-carrier 
which had been delayed on its way to Haifa. 
The other time it was for similarly bad aews : 
Israel} was down to barely a 24-hour reserve of 
oil., This was . a time in which immizrants, 
most of them shattered by their experierzes in 
the Nazi camps or fleeing from Arab countries, 
pouring in massively—and penn‘lessly. 
There were more than 100,000 one year, and 
250,000 another. i 

` As wé.look back, we see that these were not 
bad times. They were Israel’s ieroic 
period. .. Perverse as this may sound, onz can- 
not help feeling somewhat nostalgic for those 
years when food was scarce, outside help but 
a trickle, and unemployment rampant. There 
was much suffering—but people grumbled less- 
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than they do today : the satisfactions ( or 
moral compensations, if you like) were over- 
wheiming. 

There are still countries—most of the Arab 
states and others too~which are not. re-conciled 
to our existence. Even in the upper echelons 
of officialdom in Western countries there 
un-reconstructed persons who to this 





are, 
day: 
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believe ( some of them more than ever ) that 
the creation of Israel was a mistake. But at 


least they acknowledge that it is now a reality .:` 


they have to live with. This is doubtless trae 
of many Arab circles as well. They know that. 
sooner or later they will be following , Egypt’ s- 


‘example. 


~—‘News From Israel?” 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS ` 





` Polaeohistory of India by Vidula Wayaswal, 


Depaty. Superintending Archaeologist in the. 


Arckaeological Survey of India, Published by 
Agam Kala Prakashan, Delhi Dbl. cr. oct. pp. 


244-plates LUI with 2 maps and 20 figures. 


primed on art paper, art canvas gilt binding 
with art jacket price Rs. 140,$ 28, Dr. Vidula 
Jayeswal is a grand daughter of the famous in- 


dologist and historian the late K. P. ‘Jayaswal - 


and she was inspired by grand father’s “scholarly 
achievements to move and work. ‘into the field 
of ancient Indian ` history and ‘cultufe. Only 
she specialised in the civilisations that preceded 
„the historical periods and studied the stone age 


products that have been found in various parts 


of India indicating the life and actions of the 
Polzzolithic people’ who lived in India in pré- 
historic times. Dr.. Vidula Jayaswal madea 
special study of the latest scientific methods 
follcwed by experts dealing with implements 


produced and used by Palaeolithic peoples and. 


her book is a perfert store house’ of scholarship 
and information. Expert investigators in the 
field of stone age cultures have now made 
. fuller study of the implements that have been 
found in various places in India and have 
‘placed India on the prehistoric map of the 
-world as an important habitat of, the Palaeoli- 
‘thic man. This book presents aa uptodate 
study of Palaéo-Technology and incorporates 
important Palaeolithic collections of the Indian 


subcontinent with the ae of new scientific. 


methods”. 


“This book has several distinctive features. 


Such a detailed study of techniques which were 
prevalent during the period of ‘prehistory has 


never been attempted before. Statistical 


methods being employed in ‘Europe for the 
. last: , 


thirty years or so, have been used 
so extensively for. the first ‘time in 


‘this subcontinent, in connection with the study 


of Stone Age Culfares. Some of the- conclu- 


sions arrived at by the author, provide new ' 


dimensions to the study of India prehistory. 
A large number .of ihustrations depicting the 


stone implements as well as the statistical data 
is another noteworthy feature of this book”. 


The stone age peoplės of India were 
dwelling in almost all parts of India wherever 
there were caves and stone and gravel areas 
where the prehistoric societies could thrive. 
The Palaeolithicmen -were cave dwellers and 


hunters and their weapons and implements or 
tools were mainly made of flint. The Palaeo~ 
lithic people are grouped into the Upper, 


Middle and Lower period people who had . 


their subdivisions named after the characteristic 
implements which were first discovered in 
particular regions. The cave. dwelling people 
in many parts of world have left interesting 
wall paintings in their caves depicting the ani- 
mals the hunted. - The contemporary ‘animals 
were the Mamoth, the woolly rhinoceros 
The Palaeolithic people ` lived during the ice 
ages and also before that too. When the 
Neolithic people came on the scene they Jooked 
for warmer places and began domesticating 
animals. Agriculture also began with the 
Neolithic people. This book ‘deals with the 
Palaeolithic peoples of India . and describes in 
detail their weapons, tools and implements. 


ft. 








etc, i 
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NOTES 


Balkanisation of Whole World 

The world has always been divided into a 
few large states and groups of small states 
which never could combine and form single 
unions or federations. We suppose this has 
been so since time immemorial. Powers that 
could set up governments controlling the affairs 
of large territories extend their policing and 
enforcing their laws for hundreds or thousands 
of miles until they have to stop from going to 
more distant places and look to consolidation 
rather than extending their trade centres, army 
encampments, courts etc. any farther than 
would be convenient to hold reins over. It is 
said that the more you stretch your arm the 
less strength you can exert and apply from its 
muscles. Compactness gives strength and that 
is why enlarging the territorial limits of a state 
weakens its hold at the extremities. In ancient 
times when Rome established a government in 
Londinium and built great highways in Britain, 
there came a time when the Romans had to 


withdraw from that distant land so that they . 


could defend their own home land from inva- 


ding barbarians. In later history ve find 
Nepoleon withdrawing his great ermics from 
distant corners of the earth to set tp a mighty 
military centre in the heart of France. Ip 
this context one may go even farther away 
from the Romans and mention Alexander the 
Great who had to cry halt after he had con- 
quered many iands and reached the borders of 
India. Indian princes had been known to 
conquer Afghanistan and thenigo back to the 
Ganges or Yamuna valley inorder to be nearer 
the centres where they had their sources of 
strength. Even Ramachandra came ba:k from 
Sti Lanka and South India and esta Dlished 
himself in Ayodhya where he belonged. 
Beyond the borders of the great states there 
have always been aggressive chieftains who 
loved to fight and defy their superiors in mili- 
tary mightand affinence. They also ‘ought 
amongst each other and occasionally combined 
to put, up a bold front against the biz state 
which flourished beyond their borders. These 
small states have always been proud c? their 
independence and even if they paid trit ate to 
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the nearest imperial power at times they 
stopped such payment whenever they felt 
strong enough to go. against the mighty neigh- 
bour. In recent'times Great Britain, Russia, 
the United States of America, China and 
Turkey have played the imperial role and have 
exacted tribute and privileges due to suzereigns 
from the small states which existed nearby or 
were ina position of subordinates -for some 
reasor or other. The Turkish empire broke 
up and numerous state came into existence out 
of its broken pieces. The SA and Russia 
have always bossed many small states and even’ 
ifthe small states; were not the tributary 
subordinates of these giant powers, they 
abided by their dictates as obedient followers. 
China came into the group of -imperial powers 
a little later and captured Tibet and other 
small zerritories here and, there. There were 
many states in. Europe, America, Asia and 
Africa which played second fiddle to the big 
stotes. How and.in what manner has never 
been clearly stated in any document held valid 
at international :law. But customarily they 
have gone to Moseow; Washington, London, 
Paris. Pekin etc. to seek assistance or advice as 
and when they have looked for'the support of 
the powerful neighbours. States like Vietnam, 
Korea, Cambodia, Saudi Arabia, Afghanistan, 
Egypt, Syria, Lebanon: etc. etc. are always 
prepared for resisting invaders, though there 
usually are one or more supporters of these 
minor states for strategic reasons. In Africa 
there are many states which receive aid from 
this big power or that and one cannot say that 
the African states always make the best use of 
these very liberal aids. They donot usually 
fight each other but that.rule has been broken 
onafew occasions. There have been more 
fights among the Asiatic states. The Euro- 
pean states are - mainly: in this camp or that 
and donot try to break though the fences. 
Large states with territories extending to 


hundreds of miles in all - directions from the’ 


G 





centre, usually have impregnable fortifications 
protecting their central secretariates, records, 
treasuries, Banks etc. etc. These centres also 
have the national art treasuries museums, 


libraries and so forth. They also have the. 
nationally owned stocks of gold and silver.. 


There always ar: in most states in 
their important cities 
where the states’ best musicians 
demonstrate to their students. Also great musi- 
cians, from other states are invited to come 
and demonstrate their ability. These centres 
are usually great centres of trade, industry and 
economic activities. They are also places of 
military importance. The army, navy and air 


force of the state usually display their defence 


potential. The armoured divisions often pass’ 


through their major thoroughfares. The 
shopping centres of the state usually also have 
some impressive hotels, restaurants, cinema 
houses etc. which show the affluence of the 
state ; so do the public vehicles and the private 
cars. There are alsothe grounds for games 
and sports, buildings owned by wealthy busi- 
ness houses,. clubs, universities, learned 
societies and important organisations. In fact 


all states which have something to show off 


usually display their military might, their 
public buildings, their monuments of historical 
importance and whatever else that have a 
reference to their glorious past in a manner 
that stand out boldly and let the world know 
what had been significant historically, cvltu- 
rallp or in any other manner. 

In India there are many states as well as 
many national centres where the people of 
India have recorded their achievements and 
glorious historical incidents in architecture, 


sculpture, memorials, places of worship, forti- . 


fications, weapons, jewellery, gardens, palaces, 
lakes, graveyards, paintings, caligraply, works 
of art, shawls, carpets, textiles and a host of 
other things that men make to express their 
inner images of aesthetic value. One can 


_ theatres, centres - 


in 
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travel from Kashmir to Kanya Kumari or from 
Bombay to Manipar and visit thousands of 
Places where beautiful buildings and gardens 
stand close to mud hovels and richly dressed 
womem walk up temple stair ways closeły 
fellowed by beggars of both sexes clothed in 
rags. There were times when many of these 
places had been of importance from a political 
point of view. When the various large states 
broke up after the fall of the Moghal Empire 
andthe great kingdoms of those times the 
historical monuments were protected as best as 
_ the different powerful bodies could afford to 
spend money on such work, When tbe British 
came to rule India they made arrangements 
for the protectlon of building etc. . Many 
things they took them away to their own 
country. They however did not alow destruc- 
tion of palaces, forts, monuments, objects of 
art etc. in a haphazard manner and they 
prevented pilferage in a manner of speaking. 
Had the British allowed India to fall to pieces 
and become a wild medley of small states, 
things would have been worse and many 
things would have just vanished. The British 
could not allow that to happen for the reason 
that such a development would’ not have been 
pragmatic from their point of view. 
v», ; 

When a very large state disintegrates it 
usually up into a number of small states, the 
people of the large states most often have some 
sort of idea relating to the component smali 
states, so that the breaking up of the large 
state and the formation of the small states have 
some apparently prearranged made to order 
appearance about what subsequently happens. 
Commitees, societies and bodies of persons who 
have long standing demands crop up from out 
of the blue and claim a long period of existence. 
Just as widely scattered and apparently dis- 
connecied organisations find -ideological affini- 
` ties. and seek opportunities to combine and 
take unto themselves a historical background 
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which never existed. Buta long i storical 
background absolves people ‘of: elabozate lists 
of sins and shortcomings: and things become 
historical facts by forceful’ repetition cd refe- 
rences to dignitaries who never existed. 
Coming down to brass tracks one fixds that 
when a lossely knit large state break: up and 
develops into a 'mediey of > small stat-3 which 
somehow manage to exist, the matz=rial for 
developing a number of states must he se been 
there and only awaited an opportanity to take 
shape. The breaking up of the larg: state 
provides that opportunity and the sma? states 
take shape. 

The potentiality therefore exist in zJ} large 
States to break upinto ‘a number f small 
states and a similar potentiality also <xists in 
buaches of small states to combine a-d torm 
larger entities whenever opportunities occur. 
No doubt the existence of favourable condi- 
tions always help, such conditions being 
racial, linguistic, religious and other «inities 
or the presence of powerful states wh. ch help 
developments of particular kinds. Th2re are 
always circumstances Which crop up zad lead 
to developments of particular kinds tat one 
cannot foretell anything precisely abo_t such 
matters. Generally speaking things. ha-pen as 
circumstances permit and not in a planr2d and 
well arranged manner. But as such things 
happen in times and places which ze not 
clearly well defined, things happen rather 
haphazardly and apparently disorderly canner, 
‘What we are discussing are usually thinzs that 
happen in political settings which ar- not 
properly developed. And there are always 
probabilities which are not of a made to 
measure type. The developments are nover of 
the sort that politicians or historians caz fore- 
tell. And things happen as they happer. No 
one can make any guesses as to what night 
happen ; as all things appear to be ¿conje tural 
and largely the products of chance. 

Thus do political developments take place 
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and one has to watch one’s steps as one moves 
in any direction to reach any destination. One 
cannot achieve any objectives with any degree 
of certainly and things remain vague and 
conjectural to such an extent that nothing can 
be defined or ‘properly stated. Things break 
up or they combine in a ` manner that can be 
only described as accidental or asa matter of 
chance. No doubt there are many things in 
history which are matters of chance or accident 
But there are also things thlat are the products 
of planned action. 


Nineteenth Century India 

Raja Rammohun Ray was orn in the last 
quarter of. the Eighteenth Century and after 
him came a large number of extremely talented 
persons who were “the builders of modern 
India. These persons were not only brilliant in 
their mastery of the subjects they: selected for 
their field of work but were creative in their 
eutlook and achievements in! an outstanding 
manner. One has only to took for an 
outstanding Indian in any branch of 
life aad work and one findsa rarely 
qualified jerson whose equal it is difficult 
to find in any other country. Not only 
in Law, medicine, engineering OF 
various sciences ; but there were brilliant men 
in the field of literature, Art, Poetry, drama, 
dance, bistrion:cs, music, journalism, politics, 


sculpture architecture, huntiag,—in fact in all 


fields of intellectual, cultural, scientific, artistic 
and constructive work, 
names of well known Indians of the nineteenth 
century we would easily get a hundred names 
of persons who had something remarkable to 
their credit; something that helped India to 


come out of the middle ages into modern ` 


times ; something that helped develop Indian 
languages, literatures, social systems, religions, 
arts, sciences, a modern outlook, progressive 
movements and to carve out a place for her 


„self among the modern nations of the world. 


oe es tat a SS 


the’ 


if we jot down the’ 
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Religion has always been a first choice when- 
ever Indians thought of doing something totally 
new, revolutionary, fundamentally reforming 


the basic social concepts on - which Indians ` 


based their individual and community life. 
That in why when Raja Rammohun Ray 
thought of building a modern India out of what 
was still basically not modern, he chose reli- 
gious reform as a starting point and commen- 
ced to make Bengali transtalions of the Upani- 
shads. When after Rammohun Roy many 


‘more reformers took up the work of making 


a modern India out of the classical treatises 
that they found in abundance inthe work of 
the Rishis and the poets, gramarians and other 
thinkers who followed the path opened up by 
the great Raja. This work went on for nearly 
a hundred years and was not completed even 
when the first world war ended. In fact when 
the secondworld war was fought India was 
joining forces with Western scientists in the 
spheres of antibiotics and sulpha drugs and in 


‘researches in nuclear physics. 


Names that come to our mind during the 
dnwn of the nineteenth century are those of 
Pandits who were doing their best to develop 
the vernaculars out of the great store of 
Sanskrit thought forms and gramatical roots. 
The Bengali that they composed was hafdly 
the language in which Iswar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar composed his books. The Pandits were 
Sanskrit oriented and they wrote in Bengali 
with an effort which was quite noticeable. But 


from the time of Raja Rammohun Roy diserta- ` 


tions began to the composed in’ the spoken 
language of the particular area and the matters 
deait with were quite controversial at times. 
The burning of widows along with thelr dead 
husbands or Sati-daha for instance invited 
many persons to write pamphlets on the subject 
and Raja Rammohun Roy himself took an 
active part in the controversy arising out of the 
arguments for and against the hideovs practice. 
A few decades after the prohibition of Sati- 


é 


daha by legislation another controversy deve- 
loped over the question of Hindu widow 
‘remarriage legislation in which Pandit Iswar 
‘Chandra Vidyasagar was the central figure. 
In those days Hindu widows very rarely thought 
of remarrying, though owing to the prevalence 
of child marriage there were many child widows 
who should have remarried and could not due 
to the superstition against widow remarriage. 
The Bengali written by the participants in the 
controversy was well developed and an useful 
weapon of controversy. 

More than fifty years had passed since the 
time of the Sati-daha agitation-and the Bengali 
critical writers were as well versed in the use of 


` their language as were the English essayists of 
` the-nineteenth century. Bengal produced some 
` very brilliant writers like Michael Madhusudan 


Datta, Bankim Chandra Cha’terjee, Satyendra 


< Nath Tagore, Ramtanu Lahiri, Nabin Sen, Hem 
‘Chandra Banerjee and many others among 


whom one should specially mention 
Dinabandhu Mitter, Mrityunjay Tarkalankar, 
Mr. Carey etc. etc. Those who developed the 


Bengali language were by no means the only 
` persons who should be mentioned as the nation 


builders of that particular period. There were 
many who cultivated the western sciences, 
history, philosophy, mathematics and other 
‘subjects like the fine arts, music, stage plays 
-and architecture of the classical Greco-Roman 
variety. There are many buildings in North 


_ Calcutta even today with Doric and Corin- 


thean columns and a lay out that reminds one 
of the dawn of European history and culture. 
In the field of literature there were men. tike 
Pyari Chand Mitra and others who were criti- 
-cal writers of great merit. Among scientists 
-one must mention Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
Prafulla Chandra Ray and others of rare merit 
which could compare with Western scientists of 
outstanding ability. These first string phy- 
sicists and chemistry scholars trained up many 
pupils who were accredited as great research 
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workers and were recognised as creativ- thin- 
kers in their own lines of work all «ver the 
world. Among these scholars were ren like 
Satyen Bose of Bose Einstein fame, M::ghnad 
Saha, Nilratan Dhar, C. V, Raman an! many 
others who worked in Bombay, Madras. Pune, 
Allahabad, Lucknow and other centres of lear- 
ning. Among mathematicins one must sz ecially 
mention Ramanujam. People who provized the 
background of learning for research ~.orkers 
were many who were politically inspirec during 
the Swadeshi movement of 1905-1906 ard many 
songs and poems were composed at tk:t time 
by talented composers; also large dczations 
given by rich lawyers like Rashbehari Shosh 
and Taraknath Palit who financed the National 
Council of Education and Techzology. 
Rabindranath Tagore, Arabinda Ghosh Satish 
Chandra Mukherjee, Subodh Mallik, Milratan 
Sircar and many others contributed tc make 
things a living force. Many years be‘ore the 
Swadeshi movement men like Ananda fohun 
Bose, Swami Vivekananda, Arabinda Ghosh 
and others, began a nationalist mo-2ment. 
Europeans who had adopted India z: their 
own country, such as Miss Margarat Noble or 
sister Nivedita had also taken part =m this 
nationalist movement and had wor-ed to 
develop the ideal of a Federation Tall in 
Calcutta to fully unfold the ideal of a :ederal 
state of India. A multiracial land liks India 
in which many languages are spoken, bt. there 
is a basic cultural unity, is well su. ed to 
develop into a federal state. Indian nztiona- 
lism has well accmmodated persons i.e Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Lala Ganga Ram, Lala Herkisen 
Lal, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Sri Niyas Sastry, 
Kasturirangam Iyengar, Bipin Chanc-a Pal, 
Surendranath. Banerji, Arabinda Ghos., Jatin 
Mukherjee, Surya Sen, Subhash.Chand:- Bose 
and the Indian National Army in a bas : ideo- 
logical complex and has found no difficulty in 
giving a proper place to all. 
unity in Diversity has been 


The ques‘ion of 
rightly arzwered. 
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thoroughly and well, time and again in, many 
fields -of politics, economics ‘and cultural 


history.. India is one country and the Indians - 


one nation. Itisan answer to the question of 
human unity on a small scale. 


' Trainiog Pèople , ` 

In a vast country like India with 600. million 
or more inhabitants living in 7,000 big and small 
towns and 6,50,000 villages, also with all sorts 
' of caste bars and exclusivenesses, one finds it 
difficult to even theoretically plan and work ou 
schemes of educating, training and.organising 
for constructive purpose the boys and girls, 
young men and women as well as adults who 
have any time and facility for studies andtrain- 
ing. The villages being scattered all over 
India and many of them having too few young 
persons for setting up schools and training 
centres. For unless there are a minimum 
number of. pupils nobody can set up a school. 
Then there are the questions of caste and 
religios bars and all sorts of difficulties 
which crop up out of the complexities 
created by the social system of the country. 
After independence great ‘efforts have 
been made to fix martersin a practical 
manner and some successs has also come 
to the persons working to realise the ideals set 
before them by the leaders of the various natio- 
. nal organisations. Although ‘many villages and 
even small towns in India have no proper 
schools nor training centres and the young 
people ‘do nothing about learning, 
language, literature, health, hygeine or the 
rudiments of the sciences; the overhead | 
organisation for the education and 
training of the boys and girls are -elaborately 
covered by the experts working in the 
various ministries. ‘The Nehru Yuvak Kendras 


numbering 255 train young men and women of © 


the age group 15-25. These young people 
participate in competitive games and sports 
and receive instruction in the remoual of 


- level 
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illiteracy, cultivate national health habits and | 


imbibe the basic rules of education. In short 
the central government organisations follow up 
all moves for inculcating a mental and physi- 
cal infrastructure in which abilities would 


‘ develop in a free and easy manner for turning. 


out capable men and women who should mar 
" all services in a proper manner. 
The central government 
guided and decided by the various high 
looking after ` the cultural 
of Jadia. Indian 
architecture, 


organisation jis. 


bodies 
activities of the people: 
painting sculpture, 


The Lalit Kala Akademi 
hold exhibitions and also bring out many art 
publications which hclp the world public to 
understand the basic principles of Indian art. 


The Sangeet Natak Akademi help persons who: x 


organise music,dance, the theatre and connected 
organisations. Another organisation which 
does a lot of sound work in the cultural sphere 
is the Sahitya Akademi which was set up in 
New Delhi in 1954. There are many salaried. 
fellowships. For talented persons the Sahitya 
Akademi also provides financial assistance. 
India is the seventh largest. publisher of books 
in the world and is the third largest publisher 
of books in the English language. The Copy- 
right Act of 1957 have granted protection to 
30,306 publications. There are 57000 libraries 
in India and these ' there are several which- 
secure mss. publications. 
survey of India protects 
and for this we have to thank the 
government of India. 


ancient monuments 
British, | 


Natioazal Defence 

‘The possibility of foreign invasion and 
aggression has always been a matter of great 
concern to the authorities in charge of safe- 
guarding the country’s frontiers also the sea 
coasts and the air space above the cities. factory 
areas and the railways bridges-etc. scattered all 


town — 
` planning etc. are all looked after with due 
. intellectual contro |. 


The Archeological P 


‘oa 
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~ over the country. The figures moed below nised that the atmy in collaboration with the 

i give one a fair idea about the defence system of Air Force can meet all aggressive movs from 

‘ the country. The Indian army is well trained beyond the Himalayas and the Eastern L ontiers 

' and well equipped and can protect the country which separate China and Burma fror- India. 

‘from foreign inroads, India’s armoured and The Indian navy can protect the po-ts and 

- mountain divisions are strategically deployed coastal areas ; but is not so well devel=ped as 
- and are capable of defending the frontiers.ina the army and Air Force. 
proper manner. The Indian Air Force is orga- l 





Defence Expenditure l N 
Year Total Expenditure Total Expendi- Gross Nationl Defence O Defence 
for Defence ture of govt Product Expenditure . Exper diture 
of India as percentage of as per: entage 
ut pe i ; i Total govt. of gross 
Rs Crores Rs Crores Rs Crores . Expenditure Natioral 
: ; Product 

1964-65 806 2603 . 21113 , ` 310 38 
1965-66 885 2720 21856 32.5 © 40 
1966-67 909. 3217 nn 25250 `, 28.3 3.6 
1967-68 968. 3148 29672 30.7 oe 3.3 
1968-69 1,033 3140 ` 30293 ` 329 0 34 
1969-70 1,101 3590 33521 30.7 °° 3.3 
1970-71 1,199 4120 36624 ` 29.1 Ei 3.3, 
1971-72 1,525 5498 39194 ` 29.1 a 33 
1972-73 1,652 5498 43159 30,00 3.9 
1973-74 1,681 5848 53704 28.8 3.8 
1974-75 2,112 74423 ` 63303 28.5 3.1 
1975-76 2,472 ` 9429 64996 26.2 ` 3.8 
1976-77 2,563 , 1,0.91 69047 24,89 3.8 
1977-78 (RE)2,752 1,2081 na 21,5 Aa 
1978-72 (RE)2,943 1,3679 : na na 
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One would think that the Indian govern- phere of- greater productivity, "When that 
ment should make military service compulsory happens the expenditure on defence will also be 
and thereby make the entire population of _ refiected-on the general economy of the cc 1utry. 
India disciplined and stronger in general ability. Of all'governmental organisations, the deience 

. That sort of arrangement ‘should have its reac- organisation would be found to be most amen- 

- tion on the size of the total National Product able to exploitation from the economic é1gle. 
and create an atmosphere of affluence which Where hundreds of crores of rupees are soent 
is now not there. Where defence expenditure , for specific purpose, one should try to make 


exceeds one-fourth of the total government the most of things from the productive poizt of 
expenditure, one should expect that the people yjew. 


should be helped to work and live in an atmos- 
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Pakistaa Applying Islamic Law 


Another cauntry where the laws enjoined 
by <ne religious books are being applied is 
Pakistan.’ People there when proved guilty of 
ceriain offences are receiving Fifty or more 
laskes and for more heanous crimes they are 
evez going to be stoned to death.. We have no 
detciled knowledge of the laws of the various 
' - relizions but we suppose they must have been 
prover and just at the time they ‘were made. 
Bui most religions are more or Jess ancient. 
The world has progressed 2nd changed a great 
dezi since these laws were made. Many offences 
are n0w committed which were unknown in 
those days. For example the laws relating to 
mazragement of factories, speed and parking of 
car:, Railway Travel, use of electricity .or gas 
etc. etc. would not be covered by ancient, laws. 
Pec ple would indulge in fanciful interpretations 
anc ascribing meaning about which differences 
of -pinion would crop up all, the time. As 
sthicgs are legal systems are difficult to apply in 
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_ the practical field. If ancient religious codes 
are brought into the sphere of doling out 
justice metters would become much more come 
plex and ambiguous. The British had codified 
the laws of India and had included Hindu Law, 
Muslim Law and so forth in their legal codes. 
If they had not arranged to give a guilty person 
eighty strokes witha cane or to kill him by 
storving, they did so by reference to moderm 
. international ideas of human conduct and just 
treatment of criminals. As we have already 
mentioned elsewhere blinding, flaying alive or 
burning at the stake were discontinued as mete 
hods of punishing offenders way back in point 
of time. No doubt Pakistan came into exis- 
tence only very recently but what after all is 
time when religious fervour moves fanatical 
devotees of any religious creed. We should 
therefore be careful lest the Hindus of India 
take a hint from the Pakistanis and begin to 
execute non-Brahmins for reading the Shastric 
Texts or hold meetings to enable women to 
select a husband out of assembled candidates. 
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JANE AUSTEN'S CONCEPT: OF. A HAPPY MARRIAGE ` 
Dr. ATMA RAM i 


E 


Love and marriage are highly. engaging 
topics for Jane Austen. Ali her six novels are 
love-stories. Matrimony, existing or intended, 


, comstitutes the main situation in her novels: 


. Apart from the main partners to the wedding, 


` -> there are some characters who assume the role 


of match-makers. The purpose of. this article 
- is to.study, in brief, 
happy. mariage in Jane Austen’s world. , 


the . pre-requisites of a 


_ She studies marriage as an event of great 
importance and’ frequently., 


According to him, any man for any woman 


' would do, if they determined to live it through. 


_ . Richard Simpson credits Jane Austen, too, with 


: made in heaven but in this, world. She 
. hot uphold the theory of any ~ man -for any 
is | 


; Bot possibly attain that. 


this opinion. 
Jane Austen thinks that martiages are fot 
does 


woman. : The ultimate | aim, of marriage 
happiness, and any man with any. woman: can- 
One . shudders. to. 
imagine how Elizabeth should have.carried on 
with Mr. Collins or Mr. Wickham. A simple 
Jane Bennet is happy with a virtwous Charles 
Bingley. But Elizabeth cannot. be tolerably 
happy with ‘forty’ Bingleys, , unless she has 
Jane’s disposition. ey 


Her heroines favour love marriage, and the .. 


view is personally shared by Jane Austcn her- 


self. It is conjectured that she herself hada 


sleepless night when she agreed to marry with- 


‘out love ; and the next day she refused. She 


„advises her love-sick niece: to give priority.to 


_ her own feelings. 


“Your own feelings, and 
gone but your own, -shouid determine such an 


2 Lo re 


i PIE T she wrote to her. 
‘is clearly reflected in the‘ novels. Om finds: 
‘almost. the same note in the advice ‘tha Elza- 


identifies it with | 
. happiness. Dr. Johnson thought it , nonsense 


- to say that marriagss. were ` made . in heaven. a husband, upon her own 


‘the pattern evolved in Emma, 


Tis vew 


beth gives to her elder - sister regardirg ser 
lover, Charles Bingley (Pride aed Prejuaice). 


Sir Thomas advises Maria to assess her cwn 
feelings about Mr. 


Rushworth ; and if she 
thinks she’ won't be happy - with him, she 
should give up the connection mitsee'her 
(Mansfield Pork). In principle, evez Emma 
Woodhouse advises her protegee, Harriet 
Smith, to decide herself about the choice of 
feelings : Em0}, 
In Pride and Prejudice, conventiona norm 
of thé time is adhered to if Mr. ‘Darcy marries 
Miss Bingley or Miss Catherine de 3owgh. 
‘Bat it is poor Elizabeth Bennet who is married 
‘to him. ‘The chief consideration or ker 
marriage are ‘respect. esteem, gratitule’ and 
above all, love. Jane Austen expresses herself 
ironically on complete worldliness when Mary 
Crawford describes Mrs. Fraser’s fortune and 
lot‘in marridge—a loveless marriage ae 
on material considerations (Mansficid Fark.. 
much more sm- 
phasis i is on marriage for love, l 
Though money is no substitute fa love, 


f Jane Austen does not let ` her hero and yercine 


kad an impoverished -marriage ‘supported 
through only by love. Therefore, she MaANeges . 
to give sufficient money to them by the enc of 
the story. However, positive engagemerts take 
place much before the. acquisition of Brtrpe. 
Indeed, the conception of marriage for leve, 
which was ina ‘transitional . stage in Jane 
Austen’s time, is supported in her novel, One 
has to be aware of the ironical . . tores and 
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overtones to understand -and appreciate her. 


inherent faith in love marriages. Such charac- 
ters as place money, on the top are eaesney, 


exposed. 


Among the country gentry in Jane Austen’s ý , 
merit and manly qualities. 


time materialistic values were held in high 
esteem. Marriages involved financial arrange- 
meats. ‘Asa realist, Jane Austen , recognizes 
the importance of material gains , in marriage; 
She, however, places greater emphasis on love, 
and matual affection. The 
love in ` Jane Austen are the understanding of 
character, compatibility of tempers, similarity 
of natures, respect, esteem, gratitude and 
steadiness. of principles. ‘Understanding of 
character needs time. That is the reason, why 
most happy marriages in Jane Austen’s world 
take place among already known families, 
It isto be noted that just after the engage- 
meat of the hero and the heroine is announced, 
for instance in Sense and Sensibility, pride and 
Prejudice, Emma ond Persuasion, — 
review their past conduct, 
tunity is supplied to justify their past behaviour 
and uaderstand a other in the oar p 
pective. 

Mutual oe variably ‘leads to 
happiness in marriage., The heroines, care for 
_ that, as they ‘aim at happiness in . marriage. 
The young girls, who do not do so, are dis- 
appointed. Spontaneous 


Quite often it is a slight ‘emotion mistaken for 
true love. 
sight ‘and feels interested 


foundations of 


they often 
Thus an oppor- ' 


love, Jane Austen | 
maintains, is not usually steady in its course., 


Elizabeth admires Wickham at first 
in him. She ‘has | 
tried both’ methods: the love at first sight in . 

Wickham, and love based on true understan-. ` 


_ womanly, do not 
‘qualities in- their behaviour or nature. 
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is little of (what Adler calls) ‘the masculine 
protest.” The young women, being -wholly 
tend .towrds masculine 


they- love men better for their ‘partiality’, 
On such considera- 
tions depends harmony ia marriage. 

' Maa is not only superior in intellect but 
also in years. Jane Austen’ s grown-up heroes 
marry comparatively young girls, No man in 
her novels marries a women older than himself. 
The economie situation also determines the age 


. for marriage. Jame Austen thinks -that both 


- unsteady in ‘their passion. 


’ age for his prospective wife : 


ding in Mr. Darcy. The one has failed, and . 


the other is bound to bring .about her final 
happiness in marriage. ‘Jane Austen satirises 


love at first sight inthe open and boastful. 


confession of Eliza (Love and Friendship). 


A marriage is happy when the man is both. 


In Jane Austen there 


superior and sensible, - 


š 


. lity in ‘intelligence. and character. 
marriage is an affair of mutual adjustments, and , 


man and woman should be mature enough when 
they marry. Marriage should not turn out to 
be a simple girl-and-boy affair, bringing misexy 
and repentance in later life. Early marriage is 
not commended because partners then ate 
The marriageable 
age for girls is in no case to be below seventeen: 
in Jane Austen’s world. Her major interest ig 
in young women above seventeen. 

Captain Wentworth (in Persuasion) fixes the 
“Anybody be- 
‘tween fifteen and thirty may have me for the 
asking.” In practice, however, Jane Austen 
makes small adjustments. Her youngest 
heroines marry at eighteen and oldest at over 
twenty-seven. For men to marry a little below, 
their position or status is conducive to happi-, 
ness. Mr. Knightley (ia Emma) | takes it asa, 
truism : P 
“A man would always wish to give a woman. 
a better home than the one he takes her 
from ; 
is no doubt of her regard, must, I think, . 
be the happiest of the mortals.” 

However, there should noi be much. inequa-- 
After all,. 


these adjustments are more convenient when 
there is less inequality i in metrimonial alliances. 

In some novels by Jane Austen’s prede-- 
cessors, the “Patrician hero” was a popular 


But . 


‘and he who can do it, where there. 


oN 


` Parents 
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character-type. All ‘the three novels that 


-Fanny Buimey published before 1818, deal with 


the heroines who are ‘im: ‘some’ respects social 
imferiors to their heroes. Jane Austen must 


have been amused by the all-conquering heroes’ 


and too humble heroines of Richardson, Fanny 
Barney and their followers. The Jane Austen 


‘keroine is not essentially much inferior to the 
. wero. i 


Identical tastes also add to the happiness 


`of married life. Similar tastes, however, do 
‘pot mean similar characteristics. Jane Austen 


keeps‘ the provinces of sexes separate and 
distinct. Men aae liked for their manly. traits 
women are adored for womanly accomplish- 
‘ments.~ A happy marriage is one which seeks 
to combine both these. Man’s quick judgment 
information, knowledge, integrity combined 
with the woman’s ease, tenderness and liveliness 
will lead to a state of conjugal bliss. 


Grown-up heroines have ‘naturally much . 


fascination for their, father’s home. Some- 
times famitiarity breeds contempt or coolness. 


- But because of strong family affection, they are 


happily settled. Parents want to see their 
children happily ‘married and settled in life. 
Quite often materia} gains. appear to them a 
gure guarantee for happiness in marriage. 
of poor girls often do not stand 
m the way of self-arranged engagements. 
However, there are frequent and firm objections 
from the side of a man’s parents or guardians, 


[i 


particularly if ke is dependent on tbem. Coa- 
_ sent of the parents is a formality, yet a *ormali- 


$ ty that must be observed. But the final word 


remains with the lovers, not with the parent. 
The rewards of parental tyranny end filial 
disobedience were common things in th: acvels. 
of the day. Contemporary novelists, lise Baza 
Parsons, ultimately reward filial ` disozedience 
in the fairy-tale conclusions of their stories. 
But Jane Austen follows a realistic ani more 
‘honourable path: she makes the ozjecting 
parents see the desirability of the ‘union anc be 
reconciled to it.’ Elizabeth Bennet pleads for 
Mr. Darcy with her father ; and the father is 
convinced. The events that ‘follow enzble 
. Lady Russell to see the merit of union -etwren 
Captain Wentworth and Anne Elliot. Sk= is 
made to admit “that shé has been pretty 
completely wrong,” 


Marniage is both a social and a family affair. 


„Fora bappy marriage, friends, fortunas, Hes- 


sings of parents are, if not the fundamental 
requisites, at least extra requirements. There 
is a reference to all these things in her <esc-ip- 
tion of happy marriages. Jt is indeed 
meaningful that in all the novels, except dn 
Pride ond Prejudice, the marriages of the heroes 
and the heroines actually take place wien all 
tha discordant elements, viz. parepta: wrath, 
lack of fortune or friends, etc. are don: away 
with. f ' 
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SELF ASSESSMENT ADMINISTRATIVE COMPETENCE `. 


Tatrai 
` The problem of competence always appears 
ia every field of human activity ; 
‘ the s field’ of administration it. assumes much 
signiticance in the sense every activity needs 
able ‘doers "administrators. Policies 
formulated “depending upon socio-economic 
political culture prevalent in the country. But 
mere formulation of policy becomes’ a slogan 
without and substance, unless’it is executed and 
benefits are derived for whom the policies are 
formulated. To this end the need for a tribe of 
compzntent administrators arises. 
’ Meaning of, Competence” a fe 4 
' 2° Now the ° qitestion is” what i is ” com- 
peténce'?” Unless this” question is answered 
adequately, | 


competetice does not arise. The competence as ` 


vaguely understood i in the realm of ‘ administra- 
the cost as wellas | 


tion aims at minimising 
maximising the efficiency. These two depend 
upon numerous factors, the study of which: will 
forni a separate subject 
scope of this article. 
Need for'Self Assessment i 
3. Competence of an administrator both 

in the public and private sectors depends upon 
severe! factors beliefs and attitudes, intelligence 
general and specific, general awareness, 
academic background, social - psychological 
factcrs, community expectations and ‘traditions, 
etc. It is always possible to 
meticulously and carefully without any iota of 
‘error the effect of each of these factors in’ the 
bebeviour -of any ‘administrator and eone- 
quently his competence ia ‘administering the 
` things. 


specially i in . 


are 


- évalution and measurement of 


cand fall outside the 


` ed person, | 


analyse f 
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But, at the same > time, plethora’ of informa--- 
tion in this regard obtained out of research, 
may confuse the individual in his attempt for 
self assessment. “To add to. this, these days. are 
the days, of operational research for instant | 
diagnosis and cure. Hence a simple and easy i 
method of self assessment for. competence has 
to be designed and structured. 

4. Further an administrator may feel that) 
‘the question of self. assessment is not necessary, i 
‘for at every stage of administrative “process. 
either he may be getting appreciation from bis 
superiors or approbation from. his subordinates. 
But this criterion is no guarantee to know ones 
own competence, It is casy to get a’ pat from 
superiors or {ő hear a few ‘words of” 
‘sychophancy from” subordinates.” Bécause | the 
former depends upon getting the things done 
by: any means and'latteri beinges on popularity ' 
not conducive to the organisation. Both are 
harmful to. the main tenets’ of administrationi. 


effecting economy and efficiency and continuous 


planning for future. Therefore, the need for’ 
‘self assessment,’ know thyself arises. — 
Self assessment ` y ; 
‘5. In ‘his or her ‘self assessment, the 
administrator has to make distinction between 
two aspects—as an individual and an adminis- 
trator. -As a person he should be a-well- adjust- . 
` one who. ‘enjoys: living, accepts ` 
responsibilities, ` with zeal, faces challenges- 
boldly both i in and out side the field of work,. 
is energetic sociable and adequately equips him- 
‘self for the tasks-that lie a head. On the other 
" band if he is disco.tended and longs for the. 


‘easy way out may hardly be suitablei for a work 


which _Fequires ability for comprehension of 
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pentration into and flexibility in problems that 
arise in day to day work. 

6. Asan administrator he has to look into 
_ these ‘problems from different angles. From 
-the ‘point of view of purpose he has to see 
whether bis effort is for the development of 
goals, policies and: programmes keeping the 


future demands of organisation in which he. 


works. Or just manages the things. The 
jlatter is easy and.he gets quick divedends as an 
«orator who is well aware of mass psychology. 
But the former demands special qualities. -In 
this respect he is not only a chief ‘doer’ but a 
chief architect of the organisation for the 
future needs. : 
Questionnaire for Self assessment 
8. Now the problem boils down to what 
-ail the specific facts one.has to look for in hbis 
essay få self assesment. Intellegence general 
and specific, interest, social attributes, 
introversing and  extroversion, initiative, 
` persistence, ‘ambition; disposition, dominance, 
confidence, experience, knowledgeability and 
honesty are some of the specific facts which 
‘contribute to ones competence. Hence if the 
administrator is curious he should ask himself 
-pertinent and searching questions to cover these 
facts enumerated. Assessment starts the 
moment self assessment starts conscientiously. 
This will indirectly enrich administration. 
The word indirect deliberately interposed in this 
‘context ‘because evils like nepotism and corrup- 
tion- cannot be removed altogether. They 
„persistas long as human material is not 
perfected. But these can be eliminated to a 
large extent streamlining the administrative 
process—supervision, procedures ánd 
- techniques. The answersto the following 
under various titles will help for ones ‘own self 
„assessment. i . 
_dntelliegance : 
1. To whatextent am I able to com- 
~ preheneed the problems that arise in my day to 
day work ? 
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2. How for can I relate these. protiems 
with long range goals? ` 

3. Am'T able to generalise things chat arise 
depending on ‘my experience ' and ` ormulate 
fundamentals ? 

4. ‘Towhat extent does praccice take 
priority over theoritical rules in my dzy to day 
work ? 

5. AmI putting searching questicas oa the 
accepted pattern of administrative: procedures ? 

6: Am I free from rigidity ? 

7. AmI examining the various alterna- 
a ? 

' Am Icapable of tolerating <entetive- 
ness et suspended judgement ? 
Interest 

9. .Am I interes'ed ine doing th:ngs like 
other adminitrators of proved merit ? 

10. ‘In this respect to what extert 
successful ? 


am [ 


‘Social Attribute 


11. How far am { aware of my own social 
short comings ? 

12. Am I discussing frankly or exchanging 
ideas with my initim- te friends and —ssociates 
who are my genuine well wishers ? 
Introversion and Extroversivn 

13. Ami willmg to work with others or 
by myselr? l 

14. Dol prefer meeting people ? 

15. Am I willing io distuss my problems 
with my crities ? 

Adaptability and Ociziw li iy 

16. Am I flexibic in appriciating he situa- 
tions and ideas generally spog from top and 
below ? 

17. Am I iecur, 
tions without resou g 
tions ? "adi 


ʻo tle ideas acd situa- 
te stercoty<ca soiu- 


Teivnitiat 
18. Howfs ‘unl 
planning ? 
Persistence 
19. To wk «+. 


1. iped fer furture 


- did | pursue to affect. 
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change as I thought fit ? 

2¢. Am I constantly endeavouring to 
Tecognisition and plan my career ? 
Dominance 


get 


2:. Am I trying É come forward with’ 


creative innovations and thus- dominate my 
collezgues and superiors ? 
Confičence 


25. AmI confident in my day to day 


work ? 


i: te 
pani Se 


24. Am lbold to accept my errors of` 


commissions and omission ? 
Experience > 
` 25, Is my exprience help the Gisako 
for iz efficiency ? 

25. Are my colleagues look up tome for 
guidance ? | 

27. Are my decisions supported by my 
superiors? ; 
Knovwiedgebaility 

23. Am I proved prefessionable sound ? 


y 
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29, Am Table to pe suggestion in the 
conferences ? 


30. Can I substantially contribute. in the 


‘decision making ? 


Honesiy and Integrity 

31. Am I impartial in administating things. 
affecting others ? - f 

32. Am Ia sefless worker ? 
Conclusion ' Doa 

This questionaire is by no means ‘exhaustive: 
Numerous problems perpetualy arise every day. 
No two administrators are. similar. Hence 
administrative problems are always solved by 
prudence and ingenuity native to individual. 
With experience several more pertinent ques~ 
tions can be safely added to this questionaire 
by those who are genuinely, interested in 
improving ones own ‘career prospects as well 
as trying to bring qualitative cange in 
administration , to maximise efficiency and 
minimise cost. 


t 





pe, CONFLICT IN INDO-CHINA - 
ATTAR CHAND 


The root cause of the troubles in Indo- 


China is a combination of nationalistic passions - 


and larger superpower rivalries which led to 
“Chinese attack on Vietnam early this year. , 
Vietnam's fear of China is based on the 
‘historical experience of a thousand “years, for 
the Chinese emperors had always sought to 
exercise suzerainty over ‘Vietnam. In fact, 
Peking regimes have always attempted to con- 
trol ail the peripheral areas around the middle 
Kingdom, whether it be Tibet or Vietnam. 
` During the Vietnam war in the late ‘forties 
-and fifties, when Vietminh fought to liberate 
the country from French colonialism, the 
Chinese aided Ho Chi Minh because they did 
not want a’ hostile Western regime right on 
‘their borders. But here again, atthe 1954 
-Geneva conference, it was the Chinese who put 
. pressure on the Vietminh to reach the accord 
-which resulted ` in the break-up of Vietnam. 
Sino-Vietnamese difference widened after the 
withdrawal of the x» 5, 
-China.. í 
The Vietnamese, were on the whole, closer 
-to the Soviets who were their chief source of 
arms supply. This fact must have irked the 
“Chinese. . The Vietnamese, for their part, 
resented: the Chinese 
Islands, a possible source of, oil, at a time 
‘when Vietnam was engaged in the struggle 
-against their-country’s sovereignty. 
‘China forced Vietnam to choose sides in the 
Sino-Soviet conflict and she had only herself 
‘to blame if Vietnam chose the USSR, who 
‘from any consideration, wasa better ally. 
Again, China decided: to play on the 
. Kampuchean fears of Vietnamese domination. _ 
In the early seventies the Kimer Rouge had 


forces from > Indo- ' 


seizure: of Panacel 


. for the 
' provoking Peking. On their own, 


used Sihanouk as a front and Khieu Somphan 
as the-party spokesman. Butas Khiea Sem- 
phan became the president of the republic, znd 
Pol Pot took over as the Prime Minister. it was 
Suggested that the change indicated a Jlefirite 
shift within the Khmer Rouge party po. itics in 
favour of China where foreign polic7 was 
concerned. ‘ í 

But the Kampuchean rulers went to the 
extent of laying claim to a considerable portion 
of South Vietnam, in this confrontctiomst 
policy, they received direct encouragemer: from 
the Chinese, 

Inso far as the actual course of events is 
concerned, the moment the Front for’ Nztioral 
Salvation was set up by Hang Samarin, under 
Vietnamese patronage, the Pnom Penh -egine 
was doomed. The adherents of Pol Pot are’ 
not very large as indicated by the collazse of 
his regime at the first Vietnamese push. This 


indicates’ the unpopularity of the Fol Pot 
regime. 
In any case, the Chinese intrusion into 


Vietnam was totally unwarranted. They have, 
of course, given an explanation for their 
“punitive” aggression on Vietham. They hare 
said that Hanoi has been conducting armed 
raids into their territory for over two vears, 

killing and wounding thousands of their 
nationals, thus leaving them no alternative but 
to “punish” it. This is an absurd explaration 
Vietnamese had nothing to gein ty 
the Vie-- 
namese would have “been satisfied, having 
overthrown the pro-China Pol Pot regine in 
Pnom reni and installed -one eyitable to chen 
there. 
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As they had achieved their major objective 
and, asa substantial -part of their army was 
tied up in Kampuchea, they would not have 
risked provoking ` their big: neighbour. 
: Obviously the Chinese have manufactured the 

provocation theory ‘because they -have been 
. reluctant to’ admit. that they have irivaded a, 
country that had intervened in the affairs of 


another which, though friendly, . they were not. K 


obliged to defend’ under a formal treaty. 
Without ‘doubt, this Chinese policy has been 


a principal reason for the deterioration in Sino- , 
AS 


Vietnamese relations 
already stated, link-up with the Soviet Union 
has largely. been forced on Hanoi by Beijing. 


in ecent years. 


For Hanoi has been well aware that its long:. 


term interests are best served by balancing be- 
tween the two “‘socialst’? giants which it had 
successfully done until only two years ago.. 
The Vietnamese were keen to 
relations with China. They ‘displayed their 
flexibility’ by insisting on aid arrangements 
whereby Moscow and Peking would each 
provide 50 per cent of the fands they needed. 
Indeed they played down the dispute with 
China over the Paracel and Spartly Islands and, 


like China they ` invited western investment on i 


‘ 


concessionary terms. 

On the other hand, the Chinese could not 
allow the existence of an independent-minded 
and strong Vietnam in Indo-China. The 
Chinese aim was to create a “buffer - zone” 
under its control. . 

The end of the U.S.-Vietnam war was also 
used as an excuse by China to cut down the 


„scale of its aid to Hanoi just when it needed-it. 
sthe most for its reconstruction. The last | 
took a 
The ' 


three yeare of natural disasters 
terrible toll particularly in \ the south. - 
rising political resentments’ and economic 
problems forced the Vietnamese to step up the 
pace of collectivisation in the’south. This 
.Meant expropriating. the Hoa capitalists of 


Cholon, Saigon’s ‘sister city. In May, 1978 `` 


- Vietnam ` and to raise 


' Chinese dominated 


improve © 


, ethnic Chinese minorities are 


_ Chinese could raise the issue of ‘harassment of 
- fellow Chinese’ in Malaysia as well. 
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China used this as a pretext to cut off its aid to 
a hue and . cry over 
discrimination: against the "Chinese minority.. 

This . was - only partly accurate. - Hanoi’ s, 
measures against the Hoas of Cholon was an 


- anti-capitalist measure, and sot an act of 


racial discrimination. | 


The Chinese. also started playing up the: 
cause of their ethinc brethern within Vietnam, 


who were affected by the Comniunist, regime 5. 


economic policy. Mainly of the’ middle class,’ 
indulging in merchant activity, these emigre 
the’ commercial: life. of 
South Vietnam: Once Vietnam - was_ unified. 
the government tried to bréak their hold on the: 
economy by expropriation and demonetisation. 

The Vietnamese could not but view China’s. 


_ wooing of the U.S., Japan andthe ASEAN as. 


a manoeuvre aimed at isolating them as well as. 
the Russians. . Significantly the China-Japan 
treaty was signed on August 12 and the Soviet-- 
Vietnam treaty on November 3 last year. 

In the initial stages, some ASEAN countries. 
were happy that the Chinese had ` decided to’ 
teach a lesson to Vietnam and bring Sihanouk, 
to power in Kampuchea. . However, there has. 
since been some rethinking on the issue and. 
ASEAN countries are apprehensive of Chinese 
dominance. Further Sino-S oviet ` power 
politics could create immense y propie for, 
them. . 

Countries like Malaysia which also have 


` 


From all accounts the Chinese received a 
bloody, nose from their 16-day | misadventure: ` 
into ‘Vietnam. This has now been confirmed: . 
in several reports emanating from ‘Beijing, 
which indicate a review of policies being. 


undertaken by China and its realization that. , 
militarily the Chinese are.. 


äl- -equipped to 
handle the Vietnamese. 2. T 


And yet the frustrated Chinese ` cannot. ` 


afraid that the . 


i 


4 


4 
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swallow their pride. At the . China-Vietnam 
talks, China has - rejected the Vietnamese. pro- 


posal for both sides to pall back. their. troops. 
“three: to five: kilometres from the line of acttial 


control prior to 17 February” the day on which 


‘China invaded Vietnam. At the same time,’ 


the Chinese are asking Vietnam to oppose 
“hegemony”, withdraw its troops: 
Kampuchea and Laos, accept ‘Chinese claim to 
Spratly and Paracel islands and receive back 
hundreds of thousands of people of. Chinese 


origin who had left Vietnam ‘during -the last: 


two years as a result of Chinese instigation. . 

_ The anti-hegemony provisien js the same 
as containėd i in the 1978 Sino-Japanese treaty: 
By raising the anti-hegemony clause, China 
wants to compel Vietnam to - abandon its 
friendship with the Soviet Union and align 
jtself with China. TIF 

_ At the same time, the consequences of the 
Chinese attack on Vietnam have been 


from ` 
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deai for China. The Chińese hav tasted 


_ military defeat ‘at the hands of determined 


Vietnamese soldiers, the Soviet. influcece kas 
increased in Indo-China, the Chinese credibility 
is being questioned in Asian countries and ev en 
its new ally; the U.S., .is looking asl.ance at 
the Chinese intentioñs and manoeuvres. SALT 
Il has isolated China still further. With the 
Soviet Union -having scored recent di>lomatic 
successes in Africa and Afghanistan ani having 
established influential communications with the 
oibrich Middle East couotries, the western 
countries as a group do not want to ariagonise 
the Soviet-Union. This bas caused Chipa to 
have second thoughts over its policies and to 
resume:a dialogue with the a. Soviets :o settle 
‘bilateral disputes, 


tt is hoped that in not-too-distant future the 
Chinese, leadership will realize the folly of its 


` interventionist policy in Indo-China. 


COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA 


& CHINA IN THE POST-WAR PERIOD : 
` Dr. B. R. S. GUPTA: 


The world’s two most populous and under- 
developed nations—China and India—have 
been pursuing the path of planned ecoaomic 
development 
-decades with totally two different socio-politi- 
cal systems. In fact India & China provide 


G 


3. 


for the past two-and-a half. 


test cases ¿of twò underdeveloped countries 


‘attempting development under two different 


political systems of parliamentary cemocracy 
in one case and single party communist rule in 
the other: Both countries . made amost 
simultaneous start in i 


a 


,economic planning. 


Pee 
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India attained independence in 1947; the 


Communist Party established its rule on all of | 


mainsad China in 1949.. India’s First Five 
year Plan began in April, 1951 ; f Chi 
from fanuary 1953. India had a plan holiday 


from 2956 to 1969 ;. ' China had. similar gap in : 


plann.ag for four years after the fiasco>.of the 
„gréat leap, forward’ in 1960. India finalised 
her fiEh five. year, Plan in 1976, . 
half -cat’s later its formal veginnisig on first 
April; 1974; .China has yet to,.do-, that 
though her fifth - Plan formally : .came 
into. eect from. | January 1976." India‘s 


fifth Plan had. been closed. one year . . 
earlier than its stipulated five jyear term to 
provics.an_ opportunity to the planners to... 


formuizts the Sixth. Plan on the. basis of the 
new Jeata ‘Government’s policies.: 
similar may be in the offing in China now „that 


the ‘Past-Mao - leadership. question has“ ‘been |» 


finally settled. “In fact, both, these countries 
aim at achieving ‘similar ends’ by : different 
means. - Mr. Sarwar Lateef. in bis study on 
“Econtie Growth in China and India ‘1950-80 
( Vol; I & 11 ) published! by The Economist 
Intelligence Unit’? London has brought out a 
comparative picture of the two. 
economic performance since the early 50’s 
while at the same time has taken a deep look 
at the direction in which they are heading. 
Neediess to add; planning in. . Indian 
context, meant enlargement within a context 


ofa sasically free market economy, of the ` 
role of public sector not merely to provide- the: ` 
basic infrastructure for the growth -of: -the ; 


economy but also to create industrial capacity 
an those 
unlikely to generate the resources for the ‘large 
investments needed. In the case of China; the. 
planning played a much more-crucial role of 
allocaticg the resources in an economy in 
which the free market has gradually diminished 
to insignificance. 


` These countries still remain among “the 


that of China . 


„two and a’ 


Something z 


countries” 


sectors where the private sectors was 2 


„on: China. - 


poorest-in the world. These countries with “a 
combined population of over 1} billion-twe+- 
fifths of mankind-living uncomfortably close to 
the margin of survival. 


world’s trade in cereals (300 million tonnes 
of processed grains as against, the world “cereal 
import'of 148 million tonnes in 1974 ) that the 
consequences of a major crop failure in ‘either 
country can'onty be wholly disastrous, ` 

-China will have added 375 million people 


fact that both these ‘countties have managed 
to survive despite these vast additions to their 


* numbers is both impressive and sobering. 
On the positive, side, the economic, aad. 
: social well-being in both these countries in the $- 
Srecent Past can be appreciated. . This improve- , 
possible the demographic- 
explosion in the period under review. 


ment ` has made’ 
l : India’s 
‘per-capita national income is 
been: stagnant for the better part of the first 
half of the Century and then grew at 1% per 


annum between -1950-1970. This modest 


growth rate conceals a major structural trans- . 


formation of the economy. Between 1900- 


1950 ‘the processed foodgrains output rose by. 


0 million .tonnes--over the next 25 years it 
tose by nearly 60 million tonnes. 


it rose, 3.6 times. 
been matched by a rise -in- the rate of Saving 


from stagnant 5% before 1950 to the current. 


12-13%. Socio-economic indicators 

been cited. to illustrate ` the - all 
changes in India. China’s economic për 
formance too has been’ remarkable.’ Statistics 
are. poor in quality. - There was 
only a marginal increase in per- capita ‘gross 


It is a’ matter of world . . 
economicaliy viable by producing enough food ., 
to meet the neéds of their growing populatiod. . 
“The afinual .requiremesits of foodgrains in the, || 
“two countri¢s- arè so huge in relation to the . ` 


‘to the population’ between 1951 and 1981 aad 
‘India will have added 325 million people. The...... 


believed.to have. . 


l Industrial | 
“output have risen 44 times in the first half of 
the current century while in the next 23 years - 
This transformation has. 


too have 
round’ 


\ 
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‘domestic product i in the four decide preced- 
ing 1952; in the' periods since . China’s oper 
' capita GDP has been rising at an annual. rate 
‘in excess of 2%. Processed foodgrains . output 
( including potatoes and excluding pulses ) rose 
by 35 million tonnes in the four. decades prior 
te 1957 and 64 million tonnes 18 yeass since. 
“The value of the manufactured goods doubled 
“im the four decades preceding. 1952, and rose 
‘five times in the 18 years to 1970. Substantial 


' pains in other Socio-economic fields baye also 


been witnessed. In the short span’ of 2% 
decades both these countries havé not only 
managed to increase food production but have 
also acquired sizeable industrial base with a 
f capability that ranges frem shoes, textite to jet 


aircrafts, nuclear plants and space electronics. - 


Both the countries also boast of formidable 
defence systems having two. -of. tke. world’s 
four largest land armies, and 
nuclear strike capability in China’s case and 
` potential capability in India’s. In terms. of 


economic power, their gTOss - national product | 


ds large; China’s GNP is the sixth largest in 
the © world, while that of Iadia is the-twelfth 
Jargest (in'.974). In terms of.. GNP per 
capita, of course, the figures ane . far from 
impressive. Needless to add, keeping’ in view 
the political stability'in Chima and India, 


economic policies may have a major impact on. 


the performance of the two economies, Al- 
though both the countries have moved towards 
more pragmatic growth-oriented industrial 
policies, China has relaxed its emphasis on self- 
reliance while India too has been relaxing its 
arritude towards domestic private enterprise 
and more recently . towards foreign private 
enterprise. Three alternative projections as a 
forecast to China can be given as under :— - 

` Firstly,’ the overall growth rate o: 1. 7% 
per annum recorded in 1967-1974 will continue. 
The long-range rate. of growth of 2%, per- 
annum will reestablish itself. Thirdly; China 
will get the full benefit possible of the additions 


2.4% pet: annum ; 


actually - 
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“to inputs like fertilisers and'is likely to =gister 


a 3.3% per annum. growth rate of foocgrains 
output. a l 
: ..In.the case of India, over the past nineteen 
-years, agricoltura] growth rate averaged 2.3— 
while foodgrains output 
for this periods rose on an average ty 2.6% 
annum. ‘It is hoped by Sarwar Latee! in his 
book entitled :. ‘Economic Growth in Cé-ne and 
India ¢ 1950-80) ( Vol I & H ) that foodgrains 
output “conld’be raised to the level of 139 
million tonnes by the agricultural ycz- 1980- 
81. In his opinien, if India’s potential & fully 
utilised ‘the country can achieve an’ annual 
growth rate of 3.8%. At the same time, it has 
been visualised that a rate of growth of around 
2.8% per annum for non-foodgrains. 
‘. ‘As far as industry is concerned, in tze case 
of China, it kas been estimated that the growth 
rate will act fall mich below 8% per -=pnum ; 
however estimation has been made abcut the 
upper ‘limit of about 11%. So far india is 
concerned, the estimates show that a mnimam 
level of 6% per annum growth rate in India 
could be achieved till the end of 1580. A ` 
projection bas been made that a mor: rapid 
growth rate is possible if the level of invest- 
ment is increased. In that case India could 
achieve even a growth rate of«8 8% per annum. 
On the basis of this analysis, China’s overall 
growth rate ( GDP ). for the period +975-80 
is estimated to range between 6-8% per annum 
while thatof India at between 4-5% per 
annum. Needless to add, China kas been 
able to transform its traditional be2kward 
economy to the path of rapid economic 
growth. It shall be worth mentionirz here 
that in this respect. even the record of 
economic performance shows that Indic too is 
not far behind. But what is the characteristics 
of Chinese. development is the decentralisation 
in production which has contributed to an 
egalitarian system which China is toda” com- 
pared tof[ndia. It is here that India nasto 


tion cf 
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learr a great ceal if the gils ‘of paver’ &. 
inequlity are to be eradicated. - 
MANY SIMILARITIES : 

‘As. regards the resource -base atid: tha 
“nature of the development problems. faced - by 
them showed many similarities. . The. physical 
area -f mainland China i is 9.6 million sq.km. of 
which: only 11% of the land is under cultiva- 
tioa. The only census taken after the establish- 
meat >f communist rule.in China -was on. June 
‘30; 1953 which revealed a population of 583 
milliaa ‘of which 302 million were.males and 
the zest 281 million, females. 
` area of 3.28 million sq.Km. of which 44.832 is 
sown under crops. Thus India’s sown. area of 


ha? Rn 


nearly 140 million hectares, compares favourab-. 


‘ly. with China’s 107. million hectares though 
: India’s. total area is just one third that of China 
and ker population in 1951.of G61 million was 
222 milion less than China's population i an 
: 1953. The annual growth rate of, the, popula- 
„China over the last. 
beea -variously . estimated at 1.8% in U. N. 
series and 2.2% in the,U.:S. Department of 


‘commerce series, in India the, growth rate for 


the twenty years period from. 1951 to,1971 was 
ery 
-was səmewhere between 773 and 857 million, 
‘that cf . India _547 million. The.. _ percapita 
availability of agricultural, Innd in China is 
_0,12 Eectares and in India 9.20. hectares. At the 
time cf this revolution, 80% of China's popula- 
tion [ved.in villages and in cultivation of land. 


Tn Incia,.the rural population in 1948 was 88%, . 
were directly employed in agriculture. Both in | 


, India end China, agricultural output was, as it 
still is, subject to . considerable climatic 
 wncerizinties despite progress, made in flood 
cantrel and irrigation. f 
CAPITAL FORMATION :— : 


Peckins has estimated capital formation A 
China {in 1957 prices) at 21% of GNP in 1957. 


and 2€% in 1970 Against that in India that 
rate has not exceeded 18% even in the best of 


‘India bas an. 


two decades has | 


:provided. A.U.K. 
In 1971, the total population of China 


_ ore. 
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the. pression years and even that hasbeen. - 
reached -. ‘with about’ ‘one third of that being 
contributed by foreign aid. ‘Our domestic rate 


of savings | which was 5% at the start of thie 
_ planning era is still hovering around 12 to 13% 


One important ‘reason for this wide divergence ; 
between the relative : growth rates of the two 
countries is the wide difference between ` their 
respective rates of savings and capital forma-. 
tion. - 7 
MINBRAL_ WEALTH ; 

” In 1951, the route length of Indian. railways 
was 53,596 km compared to China’s 29,862 km . 
in 1957, By 1971-72 India had a route length. 
of 60,067.km as. against China’s 40.000 km in 
the same year.. ‘The road length in China in 
1975 (highways) was. 254,624 km carrying `a 
freight of 33,730 tons. In India, in 1950, the 


‘road length was four lakh km, in 1972- 73 coat- 
‘pared to China’s 4. 8Yakh km in that year. In 
- both rail and road transport India had a better’. 


Start than China at the beginning of the deve- 
lopment era. and’ the former has throughout 
maintained, her lead over the latter in that field. 
In waterways, . China _ was better 
trade mission to China 
reported in 1948:— ‘China is probably one of 
the best watered countries in the world-”........ 
The great, waterways . are of particular 
importace because her immense population is 
spread mostly in the villages and plains where 
the irrigating water ow and along the coast.” 

. Needless to -add,in respect of mineral 
wealth both India and `- China were richiy 
endowed at the start, with vast, unexploited 
and in many cases largely ‘unexplored ` resources. 
Both countries were know to possess some of 
the world’s largest deposits of coal and iron 
China has also vast reserves of oil whick: 


however, 


latter were to prove biggest single asset for the 


country’s development. Industrial base in both 
the countries were exceptionally weak. Ia 
China before 1949 modern heavy industry 
existed only embryonically outside the Norti 


COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA 


Fast, where the Jepanese under the pressure of 
-war had forced up the production of big iron 
. and in-got steel to over 1,800,000 and 9,000,000 
tons respectively in the peak years of 1943. 
In the rest.of China there was no modern steel 
plant of any significant-size. The same was 
true of other heavy industries. In light indus- 
tries, cotton textiles had 5.2. million spindles 
` and 70,000 looms. There were thousands of 
handicrafts spread all over the land but modern 
heavy industry ia Tawney’s words was mere a 
fringe stitched along the hem of the ancient 
garment. In India we had‘a number of well- 
developed consumer goods industries including 
-cotton textiles, jute manufacture, sugar, edible 
oil, matches, paper and cement. There was 


besides the fringe of heavy industry like steel, . 


-chemicals, automobiles available at the time of 
“jndependence.. But none of them was 
‘developed sufficiently to satisfy the needs of in- 
dustrialisation programme of the country, that 
was to be undertaken immediately.. Not only 
‘the.time but also [the conditions for develop- 
ment at thestart of planningin the two 
‘countries were the same. Needless to add, 
‘that official figures of China’s gtoss domestic 
product (gdp) are not available. Dwight 
Parkins’ estimates show that gdp increased 


from 82.75 billion yuan in 1952 to 95.7 billion ` 


-yaun in 1957, 134.1 billion yaun in 1955, 181.7 
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_ billion yaun or an increase of 


‘plan ( 1971-75 ). 


_ years. period 
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billion yaun in 1970 ard 1984 billion: yaun in 
1871. Inthe first five year plan, 1952 tc 1957, 


: the growth of gdp in-China was less than 16% 


compared to 18% in India during the fist five 
year plan. In the next five years from 1957 to - 
1962, China’s gdp shows an increase of only 2 
2.1% compared 
to India’s 21%, orten times that of China‘s, 
during the Second Five year plan 1956-6.. From 
1962 onward, however,: China began tc forge 
ahead of India in development. In the 1) years 
from 1962 to 1971, China more then doubled 
her gdp while in India this increased from 
14,513 crore in 1961-62 to Rs. 20,708 czore in 
1971-72 (at constant 1960-61 prices’ or an 
increase of less than 43% in eleven years. After 
1971, China has been able to maintain the 
earlier momentum of growth, registering a 
growth rate of 8 to 9% ia the Fourth Five year 
India, on the other hand. 
faced a serious crisis during the pet od, the 
economy showing’a growth of 3.7% over three 
` from 1971-72 to 1974-75 ora 


miserable 1.2%.per annum. It is because of the 
lag suffered by the Indianveconomy after 1961 _ 
that for the 25 years period, 1951 to 1975, asa 
whole India’s annual growth rate compares un- 
favourably with that of China, 3.1% ccmpared 
to Chinas’s 6%. 
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PARLIAMENT AND FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS - 
NIRMALENDU BIKAS RAKSHIT 


Since the pronouncement of the Supreme 
‘Cour: verdict in the* case of Golak “Nath y: 
State of Punjab, wherein the court has consi- , 
dered the scope of the power of amendment of 
the Fundamental Rights as claimed by the 
Indian Parliament,:2 sharp controversy has 
been zenérated among ‘the Jurists and political 
thinkers and some new forces have emerged in 

the constitutional administration of the 
country, 
The Judgement : . 

- In the case of Golak Nath and sie V. te 


State of Punjab, the Court, by a6: 5 majority,. 


has held that the Parliament cannot amend the 
constizution in a way that restricts any of the 
Fundamental Rights: as enshrined in chapter 
TII of sur constitution. This view ‘has, how- 
ever, reversed the position that the Court took 
- unaninously in 1951' in Sankar Prasad’s case 
and, by a 3 : 2 majority, in Sajjan Singh’s case 
in 1964. 
The effects’ of the decision are as follows : 
a) Tke Fundamental Rights are outside the 


*“mandetory. proccss prescribed by tha, 
constitution if such amendments ‘seek to 
l abridge or take any of the rights.  SubhaʻRao, 


C. J. speaking on behalf of the majority, 
has observed that the Fandament al Rights 
created by the constitution are transcedental 


in natwe and conceived and enacted in the: 


national interest and, cannot be 
waived. 
.b) As the learned Chief Justice has pointed 
out, ‘the power of Parliament to amend the 
constitution is derived from Articles 245, 246 
and 248 of the constitution and not from 


Article 268 which only deals with procedure. 


therefore, 


Amendment is a legislative process. - 

c) Ithas been further. decided that ‘Amend~ 
ment is Law’ within the meaning of Article 13 
of the constitution and, therefore, if it takes 
away or abridges the rights conferred by part 
IH it is void. 

d) ‘On the application of the doctrine of.‘pros- 
pective dverruling the majority decision will 
have only. prospective operation and, therefore, 
the first, fourth’ and ‘seventeenth amendmental 
which have already abridged the scope Funda- 
mental Rights will continue to be valid. 

e) For abridging or taking away Fundamental 
Rights, a constituent Body will have to be con- 
voked and Parliament will not be legaily i in- 
competent to abridge them. : 
Three argumets : 

In this case three areunieats have been mat 
forward bv the Government : 
i) ` that the Indian Parliament is sovereign and 
so it can amend any part of the constitution 

Subject to the procedure as prescribed by 
` Art. 365 ; 

ii) that in-the absence of such power, Direc- 
tive Princeples cannot be implemented and 
social progress, would be hampered ; iii) that, 
constitutional law differs, from ordinery laws 
and hence the former is outside the oops of 
‘Art. 13 (2) of the constitution. 

Each of these arguments, HOMeyEL, requires 
adequate consideration : 
Parliamentary Sovereignty : 

l Our submission is that our parliament is not 
a sovereign body. The doctrine of - Parliamen- 
tary sovereignty as popularised by Dicey 2 
means three things : 

a) that the parliament can enact any law and 


PARLIAMENT AND FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS: 


"that there is no power which, under the English 


‘constitution, can come into rivalry with the 
legislative sovereignty of the parliament ; 
b) that there is no law which it cannot 
change ; nae 
<) that it can aara amend the consti- 
tution. As Sir Matriot aptly put it, the Parlia- 
ment is both a legislative body and constituent 
assembly.3 l l 
- Our parliament is, in Dicay’s sence, not a 
sovereign body as that is incompatible with a 
written constitution which expressly limits its 
jurisdiction. Its authority is determined by the 
constitution itself andthe judiciary is em- 
powered to keep it ‘within its prescribed boun- 
dary. As Morris-Jones writes— Judicial review 
is an essential part of the Indian constitutional 
‘system. Apart from being implied in the 
’ division of powers between Union and State 
Jegislatures, and in, the inclusion of fundamen- 
tal rights both of which deny any simple 
supremacy of parliament, judicial review | is 
explicit i in the provision that the. Supreme 
Court has jurisdiction ine cases between 
Governments, that itis the court of appeal 
‘in cases involving interpretation of the consti- 


‘tution and that the right to move the court is _ 
Similarly, observes ° 


itself a fundamental right.’ 
Dr. K. V: Rao, conclusion that our constitu- 
tion establishes legislative supremacy is wrong, 
-and is arrived at by a wrong process of reaso- 
ning and.method, and in disregard of its other 
provitions.5 
Mukherjée, J, held in the case of Gopalan 
V State of Madras: ‘the- constitution of India 
‘is a written constitution and though it has 
adopted many of the principles of the English 
Parliamentary system, it has ‘not accepted the 
Engiish doctrine of the absolute supremacy 
‘of parliament in matters of legislation. In 
India a statute law to be valid’ rust in all cases 
be in ‘conformity with ‘the constitutional 
yequirements and itis for the judiciary to 
decide whether any enactment is constitutional 


_ wields , power in 
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or not.’ Similarly, .Chief Justice Kamia- 
pointed out (in re; Delhi Laws Act, 1912 
(1951) that ‘our Parliament is not a sovereign 
body uncontrolled with unlimited powers.’ 
Thus, in cases of legislation anê arend- 


“ment of earlier laws the Parliament has two 


limitation : 

i) that it must enact laws within its prescribed 
list and in-cases of intrusion in provincial 
subjects, specific procedures are to be follcwed : 
ii) that Fundamental Rights as enshrined in 
Part IF must not be affected. 

So far as amendment is concernec, Farlia- 
ment’s power is also circumscribed and amend- 
ment of certain provisions requires the;ccasent 
of at least one-half of the States. 

- If this analysis be of any use to us, then the 
conclusion is inevitable that our Parl ament is 
not sovereign. Dr. N. Banerjee, however, 
reiterating his earlier view, thinks tha. our 
parliament is both a sovereign and ron sove- 
reign law making body—sovereign in some 
respects and nonsovereign| in some otuers.6 
He, further, thinks that the supreme autzority 
of our Constituent Assembly has been passed 
on to the Parliament by ‘Art. 348 and hence 
the latter is Competent to amend anv fartof | 
the constitution ‘as it ‘deems ft.7 

Both these arguments suffer from tecanical 
defects, “An institution _ cap not be sovzreign 
and non-sovereign atthe same time. Prof. 
Banerjee deems to be careful in the chcice of 


words as evident from his criticism o` Dr. 


; Ambedkar’s careless use of the term sove- 


reign. It may be submitted that scverzignty 
is a technical term in Politica! - Science and it ` 


Must be remembered that if the autho-ity of 


an institution is limited in’ some respects, it 
cannot be called sovereign however mich it 
other - fields. Secordly, it 
may be pointed out the Constituent Assembly 
was subsequently assigned sovereignty which 
passed not to Parliament, but to the cozstitu- 
tion after its inception. 
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4 Directive Principles : 3 $ -, 
It is asserted’ that E is not 
-empowered with wide constituent power, 
Fundamental Rights would ‘act as a-stumbling 


blezk to the implementation of -the Directive - 


Pricciples and revolution will be the obvious 
rectit.. This means that constitution must be 
dyzamic and capable of being adjusted to the 
changed social - conditions. .Gettel? also 

` wes ; ‘There will be a danger of. revolution 
thii will ignore legal procedure and redistri- 
buze sovereign power in accordance: into the 
accual political conditions and need.’ 

It is true that due to changed social condi- 
ticns and needs of life, constitution requires to 
be adjusted to the realities and that for the 
achievement of some socially desirable goals, 
inftingement of civil liberaties is sometimes 

weicome. 

But we must remember 
duty of the judiciary either to prevent or to 
precipitate a social upheaval. Ifthe constitu- 
ticual provisions, according to’ the judiciary. 
are not sufficiently flexibile, it can- hardly be 
expected that the judiciary would strain the law 
to suit a particular type of political approach. 
As Sùbha ` Rao, C. J. pats it : ‘History'shows 
thzi revolution are brought about not by the 
meijority-but by ‘the minorities and sometimes 
by militaty. coup. The existence of an. all 


comprehensive amending power cannot prevent - 


revolutions, if there is chaos in the county 
breaght about by misrule or abuse of power,’ 
According to some serious :thinkeas, for a 
. better. economic socio-economic order as 
- -encErined in the Directive Principles, Funda- 
-mental Rights may have to` be curtailed, 
exit constitutional position, however, is not 
sso clear and the Supreme Court, since the case 
-of Champakan V State’ of Madras, has not 
been consistent . in its view. Itseems that so 
far as constitution is concerned, the latter has 
a Sronger ground to prevail, for, while the 
Di-sctive Principles are non-enforceable accor- 


`of the founding fathers. 


sion of Art 


that it is not the . 


the 
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ding to Art 17, the Fundamental Rights are- 


not only- guaranteed, but the right to move to 
court has itself been a right and the judiciary 
has been authorised to zealously protect them. 


-against legislative or executive encroachment,. 


Art 32 which authorises the individual to 


_seek legal redress against any alleged encroach- 


ment on his rights clearly indicates the intention. 
Speaking on Art. 32, 
Dr. Ambedkar exclaimed in the constituent 
Assembly : ‘If I were asked to name the parti: į 
cular article in this constitution as the most. 
important without which this constitution 
would be a nullity, I could not ha to any 
other article except this one.’ 

Moreover, it has been held by Kania, C. J. 
in Gopalan V. State of Madras that the inclu- 
13-(1) (2) in the constitution 
appears to be a matter of abundant cautiou.. 
Even in that absence, if any of the fundamen- 
tal mghts was infringed’ by any: legislative 
enactment, the court has always the power to 


` declare the enactment, to the ` extent it trans- 


gresses the limits, as invalid, In this way, the 
judiciary has served as the ‘sentinal on the 
quivive’ (Sastri, C. J, in the State of Madras 
V. Row). ‘The position has been brilliantly 
determined by Bose, J. in the case of Nav 
Singh V. State of Delhi wherein the learned 
justice observed.’ ‘It is our duty and privilege 
to see that rights, which are.intended ‘to be 


fundamental are’ kept fundamental and to see 


that neither parliament. nor the ‘executive 
exceed the bounds with in which they are 
confined by the constitution.’ 

Thus, it is clear that the makers huge: in | 
regard to the Fundamental Rights, hardly. 
rclied upon the legislature and that in order 
that these rights are not transgressed either by 
legislative enactment or by executive action, the 
judiciary has been invested with tremendous’ 
authority. ; 

3. Constitutional Law and ordinary ‘Law : 
It has been pointed out that Amendment 
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Bill. is a constitutional law and that it differs 
fundamentally from ordinary lew. Ja- other. 


words, an ordinary kew, under ‘Art. 13 (2):cam- ~ 


not abridge. a Fundamental Right and the 
judiciary i is authorised to declare such law.as 
void. But constitutional law- is not ‘aw’ with- 
im the meaning of Art. 13 (2) aad camsot be 
quashed i im terms of that Artic. 

-Bot the majority ‘of Judges in Gotakmath 
.case-have interpreted the amendiag ‘powerin 
such away that the distinction ‘between cons- 
ditutional ‘law and ‘ordinary law ‘tends to extin- 
guish. According to'the majority, Art 368 is 
“wot a conferring Article bat a ‘procedural onc. 
Amending power is a product of legislative 
‘power of Parliament and as legislative ‘power 


‘cannot'be used in terms of Art-13 to ‘take-away. 


ordbridge the ‘Fundamental Rights, Parlie- 
“ment has no power to‘amead’any of them: ` 


The solution of the ‘Iproblem, then, binecs — 


‘upon the answer toia question: whether ‘Art 
368 is ‘a. procedural Article or.not, If'this is . 
a mere procedural Article,then all amendments 
-are ‘law’ and, ‘hence, they conie -within ‘the 
perview :of Art. 13. Butif the -prevision ‘is 
regarded as'a conferring Article, .amendments 
‘become constitutional taws and‘ obtionsly'go 
-beyond the scope of judicial Seats ider 
Art. 13 (2). 

While Justice Wanchoo’ and four of his 
colleagues have .regarded Art. 368 as a 
conferring” provision, Chief justice - Subba Rao 
and ‘four other judges’ have held -ihat ‘ the 
Article only - provides. for the ‘procedure - of 
amendment. Agrecing with Hidayatellah. J, 
they have pointed out -that Art 368 has dealt 
merely with the prpcedure and, hemce, it grants 
nothing but legislative: power.10 . ; 

The controversy, has, practically speaking, 
emanated from the original ‘heeding ‘of the 
Chapter ‘which runs : ‘‘Proéedure for’ Amend- 
ment.’ Thus, the Article has -itself left ample 
scope of controversy and, 

judges have > differed among 


4 


themselves in 


‘consequently, the- 
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pearcaton. 

Dr.. Pylee “aptly. remarks that sometimes 
‘our. sparlidmemtarians speak ' of so=ereign . 
‘parliament or supremacy of parliament, But, 
he asserts, onr constitution docs not re gaise - 
either the sovereignty of parliament or the . 
concept of parliamentary supremacy, Mt -3 true 


. that sovercign power is, vested in the people 


and parliament i iS composed .. by the popular 
representatives, yetitis erroneous to think 


` that the people of India have transferred œ the 


Parliament the sovercign power. 
He reminds us that our written const-ution 
_ kas expressly limited the power of every gency 
created by it and that parliament is simp- -y ome 
„of such agensies with prescribed jurisc-ction. 
‘He further reminds ‘that the concezt'ofa 
sovereign parliament i is a British idea wh:ch has 
a history: of its own. 

Dr. Pylee correctly asserts.that ‘guaranteed 
fundamental right have définite purpces to 
withdraw certain subject fromthe ch=nging 
pattern ‘of political controversy, to place them 
‘beyond the reach of a majority and officals in 
‘the government, and to’establish them a: legal 
‘Principles tobe applied by “the courts. ‘Our 
‘constitutiom ‘has‘guaranteed the right: and ` 
invested the judiciary with the delicate task of 
protecting them. So, it can beheld thot the 
intention of the makers was to protect them 
from the vacillating will of the majority. Mr 
‘Frank Anthonyl2 a noted jurist and perl:ament- 
‘arian, bas observed that the ‘Fundarrent al 
Rights cavinot be remitted to the passion:, the 
prejudices and the increasing irrespons:dility 
of the average present-day politicians. 
~ ‘After a brief study of the Indian demand 
for Fundamental Rights and the natus of 
these rights. in the constitution, Dr. "ye 
concludes that there are the safegards apaises 
the encroachment bythe legislative o- the 
executive authority and that they must be 
transcendental and are to be kept beyond the 


wmo 


reach of parliament i in any way... = 

Dr. Pylee thinks that some. ele have 
ideatified people’s sovereignty with parliament’s 
sovereignty. This confusion i is, according to - 
hin; dangerous. ‘Our constitution ‘is the “ 
prediict of mature consideration ` and - 
compromise. This is particularly true of thé 
, chapter on , Fundamental Rights. The ` 
corstituent Assembly was not interested, he ` 
adcs, in ‘Settling any baSic issue .on party- 
lines, as parliament does almost invariably. 
This is the essential difference between the two 
in their respective approach. 

It has been pointed out that Parliament can 
not be the final arbiter, for, one day it- may, 
by amendment, abolish chapter III . of the 
corstitution. Dr. Pylee also observes that if 
parliament is authorised to amend all provi- 
sion’s it may, one day, strive to get rid of any 
pari of the constitution which according to the 
prevailing mood is in, accordance with the 
pecple’s will. - 


inviolatable ` tights © would obstruct ,the . 
implementation of the Directive Principles is 
erroneous.” It points out that part 1 and Part 
IV from an integrated scheme which is elastic 
encugh to respond to the changing needs of 
society in india. Further, as pointed out by 
Uidayatullah, J, ‘The constitution gives in many, 
assurances in Part III that it Would be difficult 
to chink that they were the playthings of a 
special majority.’ .The majority of - judges in 
Golaknath case have correctly pronounced ; 
"Ift is the duty of the parliament to enforce the 
Dicective Principles, it is equally its duty ‘to do 
so without infringing upon the Fundamental 
Rights. 
it could be done, and we also think.’ | 
We should remember, above all, that the 

` mejority of Judges have held in the judgement : 
*Every constitution or political party that func- 
tions under the constitution must accept the 


‘constitution, = igs 
- Parliament And the Judiciary LARA E 
But our parliament has- taken -the “decision ` 


“ ‘question: of the | 


-ment bill. 


The constitution-makers thought that — 
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constitution, otherwise it has r no lees in the” 


pronounced in Golaknath’s. case as.a challenge 


to its’ authority and, eventually, - ‘the whole’ 
relationship between’ the.. 


legislature andthe judiciary has become a 
highly‘ emotional . ‘political. issue.13 The 


judiciary has been denounced as'a champion | 
of conservatism and it has publicly been declar- . ~ 


‘ed that democratic progress pre-supposes the 
supremacy of Parliament. As a result, the 24th 
Amendment Bill of the constitution has . been’ 
passed. 


Art.13 .and Art.368. It has changed the. 
marginal note of 368 by making it clear that it 
contains’ not only the procedure but also 
contains the power of Parliament to amend the 


constitution. - Clause (2) has been added to .. 


Art.368 ` which has provided that Parliament 


” can amend any part of the constitution. - 
Dr. Pylee thinks that ie argument that T yP tunon 


It has, further, enjoined ‘that the President 
will.be bound to give his assent to an Ameng- 


ded that aothing in Art.13 shall-apply to any 


-amendment to be made under Art.368 of the 
‘constitution. 


Thus, the 24th Amendment Bill has bought 


‘to reverse the whole position and to restore to 


Pariament the right to abridge or take away 
Fundamental Rights by constitutional amend- 
ment. Eventually, the Bill has been challenged 
and the Court which has considered its consti- 


The said amendment has sought to amend 


And, finally, it has also been provi-. 


r’ 


tutional propriety in Keshavananda Bharati’ S., 


are. 


Fundamental Rights if they come in the way. 


Insertion of Art.3lc by the 25th amend-. 
ment, has also made it clear that Parliament is ` 
determind to implement the ‘direct principle.. 
_ It has sought to authorise Parliament to curtail 


Of course, the Supreme Court has reversad - 


its earlier 
24th 


position and has upheld the 


t 


amendment Bill which has intended tọ.. 
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-meake parliament almighty in regard to the 
Fundamental,- Rights. The Court has ruled 
that parliament can abridge the Fundamental 


Rights by constitutional ‘amnendment and. such v 


actions cannot be quashed under 13(2).as 
because amendment involves ) 
. laws which are obviously outside thé scope of 
the Article. = 

But it seems -that the judgment is fraught 
with. some gross logical error and hence itl 
helps in frustratifig the origin! intention of the 
zaakers. . 

-The PRE AETS points out that 
parliament can abridge the Right, but 
not alter the ‘basic structure’ or frame work of 
the constitution. But, unfortunately, the ‘basic 


structure’ or framework has not been clearly. 
` It can be emphatically 


defined by the court. 
argued that if the Fundamental Rights in India 
are transgressed by parliament, the basic 


structure or the framework of the constitution l 


would ‘be disrupted. 

' Secondly, the minority of Judges have held 
that there are no implied limitation on parlia- 
ment’s power to amend the constitution. 
obviously an extreme view—a dangerous view 


which pathetically betrays’ a gross misunder- 


standing of the constitution. 
At least . one judge Mr. Dwivedi,” has. held 
that the court has shifted back to its original 
position in Gopalan case of 1950 that parlia- 
ment is ‘Omnipolent’. ‘But, it must be pointed 


out that, in the aforesaid case, Parliament has ` 


not been accorded such a position. The 
concept of judicial supremacy has been upheld 


in that case.though it has been pointed out. 


that our Parliament is more . powerful than’ its 
British counterpart: 
Forty Second Amendment - 
The Forty Second Amendment Billis a 
frantic < bid to establish Parliamentary 
supremacy, and, asa matter of fact is unique 
jn the annals of human administration, It has 
been provided that— 


- constitutional, 


it can- ` 


Itis ° 
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-3 ).-aothing ioArt. 13 shall apply te any 
awendinans made under Art. 368; ` 

:-2.) the amendment of this constizution, 
ideluding: the provisions on Fundamental 
Rights ; shall be called in question in any court - 
on any ground : 

3) there shall be ‘no limitation wkatever 
onthe constituent power, of parliament to 
amend, by way of addition, variation or repeal 
the provisions of this constitution unde” Art. 
368.. Laws made under Art.368 shall not be 
struck down by the Court on grounds of their 
being inconsistent with or in derogation of the | 
Fundamental Rights. 

In fact, these attempts have established 
unambiguously the doctrine of ne zy of 
Parliament.14 

' Thas, though. the: Spe Court. has 
sought to prohibit Parliamentary aggracndise- 
ment over Fundamenta? Rights, our Parlament 
has, through successive amendments, establihs- 
edits legal legemony. Ina mad erzze for 
power, jt has curtailed our rights on one hand, 
and restricted the Courts’ authority on the 
other. In reality, Fundamental Right: have 
been affected in thiee different ways : 

First, Though the makers have intended - to 
see that. Fundamental Rights are kept funda- 
mental, in reality, these rights -have nov been 
placed before the mercy of the popular 
representatives. “In the name of implementing 
the Directive Principles, they may, fat any time, 
curtail or take away any of the Fundamental 
Rights, : In other words, the Chapter III may 
be a dead-letter as and when so intended by 


. our Parliament. 


Secondly, . our Superior courts, have been 
invested with the power of judicial review 15. 
But, by repeated amendments, the authcrity of 
the courts has been so restricted that noe it is, 
practically, non-existent. It must be re- 
membered that the High Courts can not longer: 


invalidate a central Jaw even. when iz con- 


- travenes our Fundamental Rights. The Sroreme 
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Court can, however, quash such a parliamenta- 


ry enactment, bot in such case, a special majori- - 


ty.of judges is required... Such ‘mathematical 
Yequirement makes in practical politics, the. 


judicial review a legal myth 16... Moreover, in: 


such case, a petition may lie only to the 
Supreme Court. This obviowsly makes the 
enforcement of Fundamental Right a costly 
affair, for the poor people caa hardly afford to 
move to Delhi. to seek legal bosia 17- 
. Disqucting Features, 

. It-has rightly been observed that every law 
is a restriction of liberty.18 Our makers have: 
known ‘it and in order that the right of the 
individual is not transgressed upon by the law, 
parliamentary. althority has been strictly’ 
restricted. In this respect, our. makers: have. 


been more impressed by the American doctrine ' 


. Of Judicial: Review than by the British -coacept 
of Parliamentary Sovérciguty. This is why 
‘they kave made room for the exercise of jadici- ` 
al review of Parliamentary emactment.19 

. -> Of course,‘ our legislators. have not been 

. happy with such a state of things. When their 
attemts to transgress Fundamental Rights by- 
legal statutes have been streck down by the 
court, they have, inorder te establish and 
exhibit their superior authority, resorted to. 

Į amendment of the constitation. It has, how- 
ever, several for.reaching implications. `. 

First, the makers have apprehended that 
the majority may hold the rights at ransons the 
tyranney of henc ethey kave provided for 
judicial review of parliamentary laws. 
is it conceivable that while they have denied 
out Parliament any authority to abridge the 
rights by legal’ enactment, 
permi: it to do so by 
other words, ‘it may be questioned 
car Parliament do indirectly what it cansot do 
directly ? Secondly, the scheme of placing the 
basic freedoms at the 
majority - is always fraughc with dangerous 
consequences, Rights, particularly . those 


. to 


_ the coastitution. It, 


have so long 


Now, . 


they would. 
amendmeat? In, 


mercy ofa transient 
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guaranteed to the minorites—teligious, cultural 


and 'hingwistic—are the product of prolonget! 
compronise aad synthesis in the Constituent ` 
Assembly. If parliamentary cnactments sect. 
to do away: with such rights, the . very. root of 
democratic values will be at stake. i 

Thirdly, while the makers have fouad zo 
necessary conflict betwean the Fundamental 
Rights sad Directive Principles; our ruleag 
circles fave discovered the essential rivalry. 
They have altered the legal relations’ between 
them and have, practically, eas ia the cons- 
titutioa.20 
Fourthly, abolition ofi the President’s right . 
withhold bis assent from a constitutional 
amendment coupled with an ouster of judicial 
iaterveation is a step to establish parliament. 
tary supermacy in place of the Suprcmacy ef 
then, fundamentally 
altérs the basic character of the comstite- 
tion imaway never contemplated . by the, , 


` makers. ' 


As a matter of fact, the Superior courts 
zealously guarded agaiast. 
any eacroachment on Fundamental! rights.2/ 
This is why Parliament has remained pas a 
‘Leviathaa in chains.” Itis really anga- 


sovereign law-making body.22 But” now, 


judicial authority has largely been circumscrib- - 


‘ed. Art.32 aad Art.226 have been altered 


although these two provisions have so lonz. 

_ protected usagainst the tyranny of the 
. rulers.23 = , 

- Though the democratic system guarantees 


the rule of the majority, yet there are seme 
rights of the minorities which should, by se 
means, be subject to periodical encroacis- 
ment.24 Qer constitution has, ‘originally: 
recognised this principle. But now everythiag 
depeads spon the whims of the DAJONI, 
-Disapassionate View : 

Unfortunately, Fund upon å mental “Rights 


- in India is being increasingly encroached upon 


PARLIAMENT AND FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS. 


by different factors. The ‘constitution itself 
imposes certain teasonable restrictions?on these 
tights, The parliament, moreover, in spite of 
a different status, history and tradition, enjoys 
‘and’ claims the privileges. of the House of 
Commons and, in some occasions, parlidment- 
ary privileges have ae individual 
rights. 
‘The position has been nicely brought about 
' Morris—Jones,25 ` 
in ee is doubly limited : First, some restric- 
‘tion have been’ constitutionally imposed and 
secondly, the category of justiceable rights has 
‘been drawn up in such a way’as to include the 
merely desirable aspiration.’ 


' In the frantic attempt to establish its 


superior authority, the legislature has in some . 


occasions, amended the constitution. Some of 
the amendments, it has been claimed, has been 
necessary to meet socio-economic problems, 26 
Sometimes, by Such amendments, the origina} 
intention of the makers have been frustrated27 
and the best illustration is right to property as 
now exists in modified form.. But it is funda- 
mental that the constitution, not the legislature,, 
should be supreme. The purpose of having 
Fundamental Rights is to prevent a temporary 
majority ina legislature abusing its powers, 
As ‘Allan Gledhill has ebserved, ‘To sweep 
‘them asideto facilitate the enactment of 
measures of social reform when the ink was 
hardly dry onthe new constitution was to 
create an ` unfortunate precedent, especially 
when the comparative case with which the 
-constitution can be amended is considered’.28 
This is why, some writers have alleged that the 
-Fundamental Rights have not received fair 
_theatment and that the concept has been 
strained to fecilitate their modification.29 
It has been argued thatsuch amendment 
has been necessary for implementing the 
Directive Principles. These principles, 
‘csay, arethe greatest guarantee for genuine 
democracy.30 But it is equally important for 


s 


‘Fundamental Rights on its 


some - 
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a democracy to safeguard the rights as engraft- 
ed im the constitution. Tn India, frequest 


` amendments: for overcoming judicial obstruc- 


tion have not only heid democracy at ransom, 
but have also have hit it atthe -oot by 
deliberate disregard of the judiciary.31 This 
process really is unfortunate. As £ writer 
correctly holds, no legislature dominaed bya 


majority should be allowed to sit in :udgment 
own policies in so far as tkis would 
destroy or attenuate those Fundamente! Rights 
of the citizens which the constitution has 
vowed to safeguard. 32 

Jairamdas Daulatram. has pointed ut that 
the surviving. member, including himse.f, of the 
sub-committee of the, Constituent. _ éssembly 
on Fundamental Rights, hold the vier that it 
was never the intention of the corstitutent 
Assembly to give Parliament the powers to 
derogate from the Fundamental Rights. 
Similarly, Dr. K. M. Munshi, one of the 
architects of the constitution, has opired that 
parliamentary supremacy over Funcamental 
Rights would deprive the State of its cemocra- 
tic nature.33, 


Conclusion : 
The constitution, as the Supreme Law of the 


land, must be stable but not static. It must 


adjust itself to the changing needs of the 


society, But that does not mean that «ven the 
fundamentals of the constitution can te amen- 
ded with the changing whim of tLe ruling 
majority. Thus, Indian constitution, far from 
being arigid one as «suggested hy Dr. 
Jennings,34 is now more flexible then many 
other federal constitutions of the world. It . 
may now be seriously asked: whether our 
constitution really needed so many amcndments 
within three decades some of which heve ‘been 
intended to infringe Fundamental Rigkis.35 
Much have been said against the j-diciary. 
But as ` Subha Rao has rightly put it, the con- 
flict isnot between the Supreme Ccurt and 
parliament, but between the people anc their . 
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electeċ representatives, who are trying to take 
away the people’s rights: 

- There may be Oscillations in the viewpoints 
of the “adiciary and, with the new incumbents 
in the Bench, the nature of verdicts may vary. 


But, ac Dr. S. C. Desh has put it, public opini- 
“on it odium ofa virulent , 


on muz: not incur 
type.3€ 


verdicts, it is well ; “otherwise, we believe, 
public opinion needs. a. refreshing second 
thougkhi. We must have, as Dr. Pylee points 


-out, a dynamic constitution. 37 But that dyna- 
mism can be infused largely by following the 


judiciel verdicts and not by superseding the’ 
wise cpinion. We must ‘also remember. that. 


Nehru. Committee stated that our first care 
should be ‘to have our fundamental rights 
guaranteed in’a manner which will not permit 
their withdrawal under any circumstances and 
thatit is not surprising if the - constituent 
Assembly accepted and acted. upon the views 
expressed,in this report. Moreover, the argu- 
ment iat immutable fundamental rights retard 
the administration of socio-economic justice is, 


points out Sarjoo Prasad,39 definitely fallaci- 


ous. Tight to property which is often regarded 
as an. obstacle to welfare-legislation, itself 
leaves. he thinks, - sufficient room for social 
welfare. Thus, the conclusion is 
that Eight is not a stumbling block to social 
progress—it is the lack of proper planning and 
sincere desire of the authorities that form the 
obstacl2 


the lo. of people though parliament has usurp- 


ed sucha authority:in a mad craze for power. It | 


may érdanger the liberty of the people because, 


Palkhivala40 points out, we may. have much to - 


lose much when autocracy wears a constitu- 
- tional apparel. 


-It tas, however, been observed that siie 
less a Bill ` 
Even the role of | 


in this world is transcendental, far 
of Frendamental /Rights.41 


Otherwise, 


inevitable’ 


to real uplift ‘of the country. And: 
thence legislative omnipotence cannot improve 
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the judiciary in upholding the Fundamentat ` 


Rights has been the subject of acrimonious 
criticism. Dr. K. V. Rao points out that of 
late a lendency is visible’of the Supreme Court 
trying to assure roles other than these 
intended for it.42. 

“We must not forget that a new force has. 
burst forth in. Indian Politics viz. Parliamen- 
tary absolutism. No doubt, the chapter: on | 
Fundamental rights is a formidable bulwark of 
personal liberty.43 But that Chapter is now a 
charming -plaything at the hands of a power- 
monger Parliament. For a community ‘which 
is not firmly rooted in tradition or-one in which 
the people are deeply divided . by religious, 
racial or class-conflicts, a rigid: constitution is 
the best guarantee to order and progress.44- 
rights, particularly those of the 
minorities are mere ‘pious declarations. The 
Indian Constitution has been framed ona’ 
philosophy of liberalism and „democracy has: 
been its functional . manifestation.45 ` }f this is- 
so, the chapter of democratic rights cannot be: 


an object of perpetual encroachment. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE VALUE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 
Ve T PATIL l 


India is a multi-lingual, multi-religious and 
multi-communal : country with a large popu- 
lation: professing ‘belief in parliamentary 
democracy. Since its independence, India has 
faced many challenges to its | orderiy socio- 
economic progress. Viable social institutions, 
reasonable economic growth and stability of 
political institutions depend upon a viable and 
„innovative system of education. If India has 
not been able to solvefits varied problems, a 
large share of this blame falls on educationists 
who have not identified the weaknesses of con- 
temporary Indian education, Only a sound 
‘educatisnal system can give strength and 
substance to India’s positive rôle in'the comity 


of nations: ‘While démestically, the educational l 


“system must strengttién tbe ‘foundations of 
India’s parliamentary democracy. 

The nature and content of education must 
truly reflect the cultural ethos of the people in 
a country. Education must be fully integrated 
with the ‘prevailing social, political and 
economic institutions. It is education that 
gives real meaning and significance to ‘national 
ideals, values and objectives. The quality of 
education determines the ‘strength, vitality and 
the quality of the people in a'nation. Theie 
can be no two opinions for the view point that 
strong and progressive nations are the result of 
a system of education based on sound and 
creative principles. : 

Education in the past was | conceived in a 
narrow groove. According to this belief, the 

- main task of education was to bring about a 
distinct unfolding from within in every human 
being. 

_personality ina continuous process stretching 
from the cradle to the grave. Education was 


„It involves the development of human 


, However, 


‘considered to be an informal instrment for 
bringing about kúman ‘betterment and Welfare. 
‘in récent | years ‘the: ‘purpose of: 
education has undergone a fundamental 
change. This is an age of science and! 
technology‘in © which coniplex forces and: - 
factors interact to shape human destiny. In 
this kind of society human beings must be‘én- _ 
dowed with specialised skills to conipretiend the: 
reality of a dynamic society. The ‘traditional 
type of informal education will ‘have to yield 


` place to formal education Which is organised’ 


through a network of. specialised agencies. 
Education should become scientific -and 
‘functiona! in spirit and objectives. 
Indian éducation has réached,a stage where 
it may or may notsucceed in ‘meeting the 
requirements: of a complex society. ‘Educati- 
onists have been experimenting with the system 
of education by. offering fascile  sołūtions to. 
grave problems. They do not appear to have 
systematically applied their thought proesses to 
basic issites in education nor do'they séeN to’be 
aware of a proper value orientation or ‘ideologi- 
cal assumptions for our educational systein. 
Every educational system has a specific 
theoretical , framework ‘which must be: closely 
related tothe ideals and value  systenis. 
Unfortunately, the most disturbing factor has 
been the phenomenal quantitative growth of 
those who receive éducation, yet this increase 
in our education has proved ‘unequal to the 
task of generating a sense of security and faith 
inthe destiny ofthe nation in the younger i 
generation. Our educational reforms have 
been implemented on“a piece-meal basis, being. 
the product of unimaginative policies formulat- 
ed by our educational planners and policy 


T 
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makers. Trial and error method seems to be, the 
` order of the day at every level of the education. |: 


al process. -After many years of. fatile search 


Tor easy solutions to vexed problems, our policy ` 


makers. have now realised that our edwcational 
iastitutions must produce not only scientists, 
doctors and engineers but also train the 


learners to develop the qualities of leadership : 
All this . 


in different fields of human activities. 
means that our educational system does not 
have a value framework which can re-orient 
and mould the society in desired directions. 
Indian education must 
with the social order: It should’ not lead mere- 
ly to the accumulation of skills by individuals 
‘without any socially’ relevant purpose. Our 
educational policies and programmes must be 


consistent with our national goals. This is | 
possible only if.2 proper value ` system is, 
integrated in our social planning through 
education. | l i 


Education in a sovéreign democratic India 
has not been accorded the high. priority which 
it richly deserves. The benign neglect of 
education by those in a position-to improve it, 
has made it out-moded and irrelevant to the 
futuristic urges of a society in rapid transition. 
Our educational system has not made a radical 
departure from what it was during the days 
when British bureaucracy. dominated the Indian 
scene. Every year educational institutions 
turn out an army of white collared snobs who 
are not 
social and political objectives have undergone 
basic changes, namely, stable ` economic 
progress through the instrumentality of - plann- 
ing. Indian educational system must conform. 
with the objective of socio-economic 
and political freedom through peaceful means. 
It only means that the 


intrinsic part of the educational system which 
in turn: must subserve the national goals. 
Education has a two-fold purpose, namely, 


.to their needs. 


be closely linked ` 


sure of their moorings. Now our 


l ideological thought `` 
value scheme of the citizens must become an 


. 


bringing about improvement in the quality of 
human civilisation by advancing the frcntiers 
of knowledge and by enabling human bemgs to 
contro] the environment ina manner suitable 
An even-handed . pclicy of 
education must emaphasize exalted values of the 
human spirit like brotherhood, . tolerance, 
patriotism and compassion for humanity. 
Emphasis must be laid ona proper course of 
moral education which could become the basis 
for building up of national character. Our 
society faces a grave moral crisis today and this 
moral crisis is reflected in our educatioral 
system. The most effective method to resolve 
this ` moral crisis is _' for the elders to -estore 
moral values in their own life styles so that the 
youth can imbibe these qualities through 
imitation, ‘True education must! lay emphasis 
on this ethical aspect of, human personality so 
that individuals can- internalise tbese ideal 
qualities. ae 

‘It can. be. Seal that students of .scierce 
and technology must be made to offer courses 
in: humanities - on a compulsory basis. If this 
is done the existing imbalance in the edvzation 
of the younger generation can be rectifiec so as 
to derive good results. Students take degrees 
to serve material ends.without any humanistic 
value philosophy in their plan. It is necessary 
for them to enrich themselves with more] and 
socio-cultural ideasin order to imbie a 
humanistic outlook. The products <f our 
educational system must not only be com- 
petently trained in various skills or professions 
but they . must also be made aware of their 
social-and moral responsibilities in a! participa-. 
tory democracy. This is possible if the- are 
committed to lofty ideals with a serse of 
dedication to the cause.of human walfare, An. 
eminent scholar like Dr. Rajendra Prasac has 
rightly said “that the mental, moral and spiritu- 
al make up of a student is, in the long run, of- 
. far greater importance and value than mers. 
intellectual achievement.’’! 


20 


Genuine education must ‘equip the individu- 
al to eet various problems and vicissitudes 
of life: “It must result in a ‘well-balanced 
physical? intellectual and “ moral development. 
From a pragmatic consider ation it must reflect 
the socio-cultural and.economic aspirations of 
the people. ° Education as a liberalising force 
has a definite role to play as it can create self- 
comidencé inthe individual’s. ability. to 
discharge his responsibility towards his . family 
in particular and society in general, the nation 
and the world in a more wider perspective. It 
has been very rightly asserted that “education 
is acquisition of the art of the utilisation of 
knowledge.”2 ; i ; 

“thas been suggested that in recent years 
the nter-personal relations between teachers 
and students have deteriorated to a 
considerable extent. Such an artificial and 
unequal relationship retards the progress of 
the society. It would not be wrong to say that 
teachers must understand the art of human 
relztionships through a perceptive study of 
student psychology. In this‘context one feels 
bocies like the University Grants Commission 
anc the `° Union Ministry of Education must 
evo.ve programmes through workshops, 
seminars, symposia, etc. where teachers and 
stucents dévelép close mutual understanding 
among themselves. The existing perfunctory 
and formal teacher-student 


of cepersonalisation in their mutual relations. 
Some have argued that student indiscipline on 
the campuses: of Indian universities can be 
reduced or totally eliminated ifthe teachers 
develop sufficient rapport with stud ents.3 

Dur educational institutions function in an 


antiquated fashion which places a premi wm on 


rote learning. They have had ample opportu- 
nities to be in the forefront of the modernising 
process, butthey seemto have lost the 
dyramism under the crushing burden of over- 


- wheming problems. These educational institu- 


‘for © cxanwmations and 


relationship has — 
crected a yawning void between them because. 


` education 
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tions have remained as examining centres. 
where students as a matter of routine appear 
secure their degrees. 
Our educational institutions instead of borrow- : 
ing ‘alien methods and techniques- must for- 
mulate -those policies that are relevant to 
India’s requirements. (Edecational institutions’ 
have also failed to bring about-.. national 
consciousness among the people about our | 
glorious traditions and rich cultural heritage. ` 
A progressive educational system will plaoe > 
primary emphasis on teachers and students as 
the two principal eomponents of the education- 
al process for bringing about rapid social 
change. The teachers and students must be 
given the task of mobilising public opinion on 
various social, political and economic reforms 
that may be contemplated by the ' government. 
In other words, they can . create a conducive 
atmosphere that readily accepts new ideas, new ` 
attitudes and anew value system. Through — 
concerted efforts they can train individuals to 
assume leadership in different areas of human 
endeavours. They can transform a traditional 
society in which thehold of religion is 
dominant into a modern society by secularisa- 
tion of Values and belief patterns. AH this will 
lead to- the development `of new patterns of 
national integration. . ja 


lf democracy is to strike deep roots in India ` 
itis absolutely essential that there must be 
freedom in education. Freedom is necessary 
to foster an intellectual .atmosphere wherein 
new and challenging ideas become a prominent 
feature of the educational system. Friedom in 
leads to effective thinking as it 
removes the fetters of the mind. Freedom im 
education also implies that it is free because it. 
is not manipulated or imposed from above. It 
is also free because it exposes the short-com- 
mings of the past and explores the possibilities 
of the future. Freedom in education occupies 
a central place in modern educational theory. 
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Education and freedom are like the ‘two faces 
of the same coin. Edacation without freedom 
removes rf eliminates ail that is best in the 
human personality. On the other hand, free- 
dom without education will degenerate into the 
law of the jungle. It is-ob¥ious that freedom 
and education cannot be considered in isola- 
tion. The values of freedom must be fully’ 
integrated in the educational system. ` 

. There cannot be any progressive system of 
education without proper discipline. Asa 
valué, discipline involves. a conscious attempt 
at systematic mward development leading to- 
_ the flowering of the individual personality in 
' relation to the society. Our system of educa- 
tion must inculcate this quality of discipline so 
that every individual “is trained te consider his 
actions, to undertake them deliberately, is in so 
far disciplined. Add to this ability and power 
to- endure in an intelligently chosen course in 


face of ‘destruction, confusion and dafficulty 


and you have the essence of discipline.”4 That 
type. of education which incorporates the 
qualities of idealism and realism can in a large 
measure develop the strength of character and 
will power which are the product of exemplary 
discipline. The teacher has a very forceful 
role to play in instilling the quality of discipline 
in the youth. -In such a consideration, discip- 


line becomes a means as’ well as an end of- 


educa-tion. 

India is a vast country with a traditional 
social structure where religion plays a domi- 
nant role. It is in this’ context the question 
arises -asto what should be the nature of 


religious education. Ours being a secular state 


‘ any abuse of religion for.parochial ends will . 


_ undermine the secular foundation of the Indian _ 


` polity. There is 
religions are studied in educational institutions. 


‘But proper care should be taken to see that 
-there is 


` freedom of thought and enquiry so 
that nothing is accepted without reasoned 
conviction. 


nothing wrong if ‘different - 


It is true that India has no state 
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religion as it is aot a theaciaii state, yet we 
‘cannot ignore the deep. religious: current that is 
part of the Indian’ heritage. Cur edvzation 
‘must highlight the idea that all religicns are 
equal and that respect for other yeligiors isa 
reflection of the sublime spirit in man. The 
educational system faust stress upan the 
universality of all religions. Such an iztegra- 
ted view of all religions through education will 
enable the people of our country to recognise 
the fact that there a are good values i- every 
religion, 


We are living ina highly interdependent 
world. Owr education must focus onthe 
theme of international understanding. peace 
and world erder. Education to be wholcsome, 
“must be humane, it must ‘include not only the 
training of the intellect but the refinercent of 
the heart and discipline of the spir.. No 
education can be regarded as complete if it 
neglects the heart and the spirit’.5 In this 
sense education must be concerned wth the 
development of a world view and bring about 


. universal understanding. 


It is indeed paradoxical that: Indian educa- 
tion has not undergone major change; evem 
after many years of experimentation The 
pervasive requirements of a free society have 
. created many stresses and strains in the Indian 
society. Owr edwcational philosophy must 
take into account our cultural heritage, past 
traditions and perplexing 
social order. 
Indian education must lay stress on suck values 


complexity of our ` 
The pattern and substance of ‘ 


`y 


as intelligence, creative thinking, Spirituality, ` 


sincerity and. duty consciousness. Only 


~ 


through the emphasis of such values will our ' 


educational system be able to meet the 


` demands generated by the monumental cranges 
- that are 


likely to take place in India in the 
near future. 
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O. VIDYASAGAR—A STUDY 


BIBHUTI BHUSAN BOSE 


About-ninety years have elapsed since the © l 


passing away of Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. 
Time has come when we should dispassionately 
ponder over the contribution of Vidyasagar in 
various fields of action. 
educationist, litterateur and a philanthropist he 
left an abiding mark and impress 
temporary social life of Bengal. He was not 
noly one of the greatest Bengalees of his ‘time 
but also one of the greatest Indians ‘of all 
times. 
‘Indian Opinion’ in 1905 :— 

Vidyasagar, which means ocean of learning 

was am honorific of ,Iswar 


As a social reformer, . 


oh the con- ` 


Wrote Late M.K. Gandhi on himin- 


Chandra,’ 


conferred on him by the pundits of 
Calcutta for his profound learning in 
Sanskrit.. But Iswar Chandra was not an 
ocean of learning only. He was an ocean | 
of compassion, of generosity as well as 
Many other virtues.” 


The details of the. life and activities of 


~ Vidyasagar is too well known to be recapitu- i 


lated here. He. was born on September: 
20; 1820 and’ passed away on -July 29, 1891 at 
the age of severity-one. His father’s 
was Thakurdas Banerjee’ and - mother was 
Bhagabati Devi. In 1829 Vidyasagar came to . 
Calcutta with his father from their nativė - 


name . 
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village -Birsingha on foot and was admitted 
- in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. In 1834 he 
married Dinamayee Devi, daughter of 
‘Satrughna Bhattacharya. In ‘the.. college he 
‘studied Sanskrit Gramniar, Literature,Rhetoric, 
Smriti, Vedanta. ‘In 1841 he was awarded the 
title ‘Vidyasagar’ by the authorities of- the 
college and was offered the Head Panditship 
of Fort William College - by Marshall on a 
‘salary,of Rupees fifty ‘only per month. In 
1846 Lord Hardinge at the request of Vidya- 
sagar, established 101 schools in Bengal and 
-© Vidyasagar |. was 
Secretary of the school. In 1847 he esta- 
lished Sanskrit Press Depository in collabora- 
tion with Pt. Madan Mohan ‘Tarkalankar. 


In 1849 he was appointed as Head Writer and - 
‘Treasurer of Fort William College ona salary. 


of. Rupees eighty per month. In 1851 he, 
became. the Principal of Sanskrit College on a 


salary of Rupees one hundred fifty per month ` 


(which . was raised to Rs. 300/ per 
month). As Principal of the College he made 

„a tule that all men irrespective of caste and 
-creed would be. entitled to read Sanskrit. In 
1855 he was promoted as Additional Inspector 
of Nadia, Hooghly, Burdwan and Midnapur 
on -an additional pay of Rupees three per 
month. 


, On 26th July, 1856 Widow Remarriage Bill 
was passed by Government of India (Act XV 
of 1856) validating marriages contracted with 
Hindu widows thereby abolising a custom 
described ina representation tothe Hon’ble 
Legislative Council of India as “not only cruel 
and unnatural in itself but also highly prejudi- 
cial to the interest of morality and fraught 
-with the most mischief.” In 1858 Vidyasagar 
resigned the post of Principalship of | the 
‘College. In 1854 he established Anti Drag 

` Association. In 1871 his mother died. In 
1872 Hindu Family Annuity Fund was esta- 
blished in the intetest of widows of Hindu 

‘community with the active participation of 


` 


appointed as Assistant - 


‘performance of -Nil 
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In 1873 he established Me:ro- 


Vidyasagar. 
politan College. In 1876 his father esp-red 
(April, Ist Baisakh,- 1383 B. S.). In 1£80 he 


was awarded C.I.E. by Government of 
India. In 1886 he sent a Memorandum azainst 
polygamy with. the signature of 21000 persons. 


` Fn 1888 his wife .xpired..and finally he died - 


‘jn Calcutta on 29th July, . 1891 (13th Sza~an, 
1398 B.S. at 2-18 a.m). Thus ended an 
eventful life. dedicated to -the cause of the 
motherland. : 

The title of Vidyasagar’ was conferred on 
him in special recognition of his vast erudizion 
and extraordinary scholarship in all brinzhes 
of Sanskrit learning by the authorities of 
Sanskrit College: To the title of Vidyasagar 
which literally means ‘an ocean of lectring’ 
was subsequently added another even greater 
title Viz. ‘ ‘Dayar Sagar’ or an ocean of com- 
passion’ lovingly conferred on him >y his 


- countless admirers among his contemporarizs in 


appreciation of his boundless compassion for 
distressed humanity .and numerous ect. of 
charities and munificence. 

Vidyasagar’s sense of self-respect and pride 
in being an Indian by birth and culture was 
clearly demonstrated by his insistence of 


‘appearing in-his native dress everywheze even 


in the Governor’s and Viceroy’s 
conferences. 


‘cotncils and 
His dress consisted cfa choti 
and a chaddar covering the upper par: cf his. 
body and pair of slippers worn in the czy.e of 
a Bengali Pandit. The slippers of Vidyasagar 
known by the local name as -Talitalar 
Chatti has a turned up trip‘and later on came 
to be associated with his name as Vidvasagar 
Chatti. The legend goes that during a stage 
Darpana’. dépicticg the 
atrocities. committed by European irdigo 
planters he was moved to such a height of rage 
that he hurled his slipper towards the man who 


played the role of planter who far from teking 


itas an insult, fixed them firmly upon his 


head, refusing to parf with them and saic that 
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‘it was the most glorious moment of his life 
when received such ‘signal recognition’ of his 
. histozic ‘ talent from no ial a man than 
Vidyasagar. 


Few people combined so many qualities of 


head and heart as Vidyasagar and fewer still 
fougktt so hard against superstitions and 
prejudices prevalent amongst his countrymen. 
A picneer in the field of education both for 
males and females and in the spread of literacy 
amongst the masses, steeped in the darkness of 
ignorance and superstitions, Vidyasagar will be 


remembered as one of the greatest torch- . 


bearers of truth and knowledge, both Oriental 
and Occidental of the greatest social reformers 
of the Nineteenth Century. He will also be 
remembered asthe father of Bengali prose 
and 2 prolific writer of essays and text books, 
both . for children and adults and 
translations and adaptations in Bengali from 
sacred books . and literary masterpiece in 
Sanskrit. ‘In all he wrote 29 books out of 
which following are worthm-entioniag :— 

1) Betal: Panchabinsati 

2) Banglar Itihas ( translation from 

History of Bengal by Marshman ) 1848 

3) Jiban Charit 

4) Bodhodaya 

5) Byakaran Kaumudi - 

(four parts) 


1847 ' 


1851 
1853, 1853,54; 62. 


6) Sakuntala 1854 
7) Xathamala 1856 
8) Sitar Banabasa 1860 
9) Bhranti-bilas 1860 


(abridged edition of 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors) 

It would be no -exaggeration to say that 
the history of Bengal and consequently of 
contemporary India for nearly five decades 
from 1841 to 1891 was the history of the 
achievements of Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar in the field of educati6n, „social reform 
and multifarious humanitarian 
won him the highest respect not only from his 
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. sympathy: from higher 


1847... 


services that. 


A 


countrymen but even from the alien rulers 
ranging from Viceroy downwards. | . š 
As a social freformer Vidyasagar attempted. 
to introduce’ Widow - Remarriage in Hinde 
society-by passing Widow Remarriage Bill into- 
Act. But it should be mentioned here that ` 
the Hindu society even after: more than one 
hundred years has not accepted Widow Re- 
marriage as a general principle. Only a small : 
fraction of Hindu community has accepted 
Widow Remarriage. f Man A 
Vidyasager’s zeal to combine eastern and” 
western knowledge in the course of education 
to be prescribed for boys and girls of ‘his time 
led him to launch upon a’, bold’ scheme of” 
model schools in India for the education of 
both males an females. Though he could not. 
carry out his wishes because’ of the lukewarm 
authorities’ for the 
spread of education among the masses, his: 
views on the subject expressed in a` letter 
addressed to Dr. Mouat, the then Secretary of" 
the Education Committee, should ‘even to-day’ : 
be remembered by scholars and educationists. 


- He wrote :— 


“If I get the freedom to teach them (students) 
Sanskrit to acquire a.proper command over ~ 
' Bengali and then to impart to them’ real 
knowledge through English and if I get the - 
nacessary - assistance and encouragement 
from the Education Committee in my work, 
then I can assure you within a few- years I: 
shall produce a band of students who wilt | 
more efficiently help spread of education: 
among the people by virtue ‘ of their capa- 
city to write and teach the students who: 
have proved their merit in any of your: 
= English or Indian colleges,” i 
- We have discussed, in brief, the ‘eeatribuc 
tion of Vidyasagar in various fields, Tagore 
and Gandhi paid glowing tributes to his versa- 
tile genius. Said Tagore on him :— l 
“The chief point ofpride in Vidyasagar’ s 
character is neither his compassion nor 


P 


" erudition but his uncompromising manliness 
and its immortal human quality. My duty 
will remain altogether undischarged ‘if I do 
not speak about that quality of Vidyasagar 
‘to-day which is the most important trait of 
his character, the quality which helped him 
to direct the stream of his steadfast single- 
minded purposeful life not towards-paro- 
¢hial Hinduism, nor Communalism. but 
towards free and. unbounded humanism 
‘suffused with tears of compassion -which 
broke through the narrowness. of village 
<onventions and the confinement of the 
Bengalee way of life setting at naught all 


, 
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stiff opposition or drive.” . 


The best tribute that we can pay tc Vidya- 
sagar ninety years after the death is to -zinstate 
in our public as well as private lives the values 


-and ideals for which he stood and to ckampion 


the causes for which he fought so fearlessly and 
tirelessly all his life. One could think of no 
better way to celebrate the birthday ann-versary 
of Vidyasagar than by giving concrete mape to 
his dream of eradicating mass illiterezy from 
the towns and village not only jin Beñgzi but of 
India where more than 67% of the people are 
steeped in the darkness of ignorance. 





WILFRED OWEN’S INFLUENCE ON THREE GENERATIONS ` 
OF POETS 
Prof. SASI BHUSAN DAS | 
( Contd from February 1979 issue ) ` 


There is yet another letter (May 14, 1917 ) l 


Sn which the sea image ‘( the words ‘tornado’ 
and ‘waves? are highly suggestive of this 
imag: ), in relation to the battlefield, is implied 
and gets mixed up with that ofa cricket-field 
in the end : : 
“Then we were caught in a iornado of 
shells. The various ‘waves’ were all broken’ 
up, and we carried on like a crowd moving 
off a cricket-field.”’8 S 
The- recurrence ` of the words ‘drown’ and 
‘flounder’ in Owen’s poetry and letters is not 
fortuitous. They appear ` in his poetry and 
letters frequently because they were integral to 
his experience on the Western Front and to that 
ofters of thousands of soldiers—integral in a 
sense in which Eliot’s imagery of death-by- 
drowning was not to his own. For the imagery 
of death-by-drowning in Eliot’s poetry stands 
as a symbol to which. Eliot resorted for the 


expression of some of his spiritual speculations - 


on themes unrelated to water or actual drown- 
ing. 
- Closely associated with the word ‘drown’ is 
the word ‘sink’ which is also used by Owen in 
the context of the war in a few places to convey 
. somewhat 
.refererce to the element of water as in 
Bui what say such as from existence brink 


‘ Veutured but drave too swift to sink 


—Spring Offensive - 


or in the following variant of some lines of 


Strange Meeting discarded by Owen in his fina] - 


draft az published in Blunden’s edition : 


sonnet The End: | 


the idea of drowning without any | 


’ For now we sink from men as 
falling, 


But men ' shall raise us upto be their - 


: filling.9 
(it, should be iota that there is no idea of 
resurrection in the expression ‘men shalt 
raise us up’. It is ironically used to imply the 
filling up of the gaps made by death of soldiers 
by fresh recruits, ) 
"The sea as a 
indicated 


symbol of sorrow. 
in the closing 


Mine ancient scars shall not be glorified, 
. Nor my titanic tears, the sea, be dried. ` 
It is also hinted in the following. lines from 
his Song of Songs : 
Sing me at eve but only with your sigh ! 
Like lifting seas it solaceth, breathe sO, 
Slowly and low, the sense that no songs: 
Say. 
Death is represented as a sea voyage to 


„eternity in the closing lines of Hospital Barge at 


Cerisy. ` The word ‘sea’ is not-mentioned, but 
the suggestion of a sea voyage is strengthened 
by the allusion to the passing of Arthur in.a 
dark barge to the island-valley of Avilion 
‘There is no doubt that in the ` writing of this 
poem Owen had in mind Tennyson’s Morte 
D’ Arthur and Crossing the Ber as is evidently 


‘clear from his allusions to these poems in two: l 


of his letters.10 

. From`what has been said before we can see 
that Owen’s imaginative statement. in poetry 
gets confirmation from the facts he has convey- 


_ ed in his letters. 


pitchers" 


is oe 
couplet of Owen’s ` 
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«The sea has many voices,’ ” says Bliot and 

“he caught many of them in the rhythm. of his 

poetry. In his poetry Owen caeght just a few 

of them and mostly their tragic or cr 
undertones. 


* . 
The last three lines of the above passage 
have been already ,interpreted in the war 


context in atthe beginning of this chapter. 
Some other lines may also admit of. an 
interpretation in.. the same context.. The 
‘anxious worried women; vile awake, calcula- 
ting the future etc.’ may refer to the women 
_ whose ‘sons or husbands’ had been at.the War 
Front, .and who passed: their sleepless nights 
anxiously contemplating on ‘the future’ ( i. e. 
the fate which is in store for them. in the war ) 
of their loved ones ; and the line—’ before the 
morning watch/When time stops and time is 
never ending’—appropriately expresses their 
anxious waiting, after sleepless nights, for the 
daybreak. Following -Eliots technique of 
‘melting? one personage into another (cf. 
Eliot’s Note on Line 218.of The Waste Land Is 
we cansee that the ‘women’ here are not 
distinct from those in the second stanza of The 

Bry Salvages IV : i 

Repeat a prayer also on behalf of 

Women’ who have Seen their sons or 
husbands 

‘Sétting forth, and not returning : 
This latter passage, therefore, is also cover- 
ed by. thesame interpretation. The 
passages ( quoted ‘above ) together, appear to 
` recapture something of the spirit of the sestet 
of Owen’s. sonnet The Unreturning and the 
closing lines of his The Send Off. It must be'no- 


ted further that ‘women’, ‘dawn imagery’, | and 


the idea of ‘not returning’ are dominanti in 
Eliot’s and Owen’s passages. 

The following observations of Professor 
Smith may be quoted here with some relevance 
as justifying our interpretation of some of. 

6 


two. 
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Eliot’s passages as above i in the context of the 
War: 
‘Warfare has added little of direct ixcagery, 
but may.be responsible for ideas and 
__. of feeling, andprobably for the- ubiquity of 
death images.( bones ) and for the f-2quent 
" images of corruption and \destruction ( rats, 
fire ).711 l 
Similarly, some of the lines of the rest of 
the movement also admit of an interp-ztation 
in the context of the war. Let us for mstance 
consider the following © passages is in the 
“movement : 
The past experience revived in the m=aning 
. Is not the experience of one life only 
But of many generations—not forge. ing 
Something that is probably quite ineffable : 
The backward look behind the assurance 
` Of recorded ten -the backward half- 


| look 
Oise the shoulder, towards the p-.mitive 


terror. 


. Referring to the above Passages ‘Grover 
Smith observes that Eliot rejects “Hrst the 
easual labeling of time as mere sequence, the 
poet is wary also of ‘development’...... The past 
must not be disowned. To Eliot, the ceaseless 
slipping-away of time is only an. appsarance. 
In the first place, the past survives in memory ; 
he cites lost ‘moments of happiness’ recover- 
able ‘In a different form’ by ‘approacn to the 
meaning.’ In the second place, it survives in 
simultaneity, the ‘always present’.......And 
thè recovery .of past brings back ‘not the 
experience “of one life only/But .of many 
generations, even the most primordial, re- 


membered atavistically.”12 | 


` Eliot’s thoughts in the passages juoted 
-above will be found, if the devious by-pzths, in 
which his imaginative speculations “teads to 
move, are overlooked, to be somewhat similar 
to what ‘has been very clearly stated b; Owen 
by, means of some e simple symbols or images in 
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his Miners and Futility. In both poems, it will 
be seen, Owen’s idea includes both ‘recorded 
history’ and time ‘beyond history involving at 
the same time the idea of evolution, 
Eliot is, _ however, ‘wary’. The difference is 
that Bliot’s concerti was.solely with time. and 
Ower’s with the tragic eight of the ` destraction 
wrought by war of the innumerable lives and 
minds which themselves were the ‘products of 
the infinite toil of Nature through vast stretches 
of time. The idea | 
forgettir e/Something that is probably quite 
ineffable’ is also hinted in Owen’s Miners as it 
appears from Mr. Johnston’ s eomment on the 
poem. ‘...the bones of forgotten miners are 
figuratively mixed with the eos! burning: in the 
poet’s comfortable hearth...’"13 This remark 


of Mr.Johnston’s on Owen’s Mfaers. is identical — 


with Mr. Grover Smith’s comment on Eliot’s 
passage that ‘the past survives in memory’ and 


also; ‘in simultancity, the’ “always present”. 


Owen’s letter of August 28th, 1914 may throw 
some flaminating light on the idea songh to 
be elucidated here: 
“I am furious with chagrin to think that the 
Minds, which’ were to have exeelied the 
civilisation of two thousand years, are being 
annihilated—and bodies, the product - of 


aeons of Natural Selection, melted down to- 


pay for political statues.” 14 
The meaning of Eliot’s ltnes—”' The back- 
ward iook behind...... the primitive 
{ quoted above ) is that imagination staggers to 
contemplate on the limitless timefthat stretches 
backward to the remotest past beyond. history 
and the ‘sense which overwhelms it is one of 
‘primitive terror’. This abstract and gener- 


ralised idea of Eliot’s lines can be localised and ' 
understood in a coùerete from by a reference ` 


to Owen’s Miners. In this poem, the same’ 


primitive terror is perceived when imagination - 
is stretched backward through the coal fire of 
the nearby hearth to the coal mine and frond- . 


forests transformed into coal and then to the 


of whieh’ `` 


implied in Bliot’s“—not: | 


terror” 


sudden fury’ 
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remote past ‘before the birds made nests ix 
summer/Or men had children’. 

j From the Bħagevod-Gita has been asd Šý 
Eliot to interpret - his concept of 
timelessness, and history in all its richness and 
variety. The relevancy of the allusion to the 
present war eomes out when itis remembered 
that the atterance—“ I am the mighty workd— 
destroying Time”—was made by Krisna on the 
field of battle at Kurukshetra. Be it mentioned 
here that this utterance of Krisna paves the way 
forthe intvoduction of the Krisna-Arjuna 


episode in the next movement which is directly 
- drawn npon the Bhagavad-Gita. 


But in the 
present eontext its importance is fully apprecia- 
ted when we.can sce how it stimulates Eliot’s 


` imaginative speculation in different directions, 


throwing at the same time illuminating light oB 


his ideas. Now we can sec that the river the. - 
“strong brown god,’ 


the destroyer, is also the 
preserver ‘with its cargo of dead negroes, cows 
and ehfeken Coops’, as in Owen’s Miners Time, 
the destroyer. of frond-forests has also preserved 
the coal, or as in the same poem, the eolliery - 
explosion which destroyed the miners ale 
preserved their bones. Similarly, the wounds 


“* of the nations after the destruction of the war 


have been heated sp, ‘but the agony abides’ and 


provides the startingpoint of another war as was | 
evident in the outbreak of the Second World . 


War twenty years after the end of the First. 
This gives the clue to the meaning of the line— 
“People change, and smile: bat the agony 
abides’; Peace may follow war. But’ the 
declaration.of the Armistice. does not necessari-. 
ly. mean the end of old hostility. The wartime 
sufferings may be forgotten for the time’ being, 
but never permanently: In an. opportune 
moment old hostilities may erupt in their- 


hatred on a much larger scale than before’ as 
was seen in the outbreak of the Second World 


War after the declaration of the Armistice at the: 
Vass of the first.. 


This was because peace was: 


time, . 


and unleash their violence and | 


- ee 


ey 
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imperfect. During the First World War Owen 
realised. the forces ofevil. at work, the 


disintegration of civilisation and the breake 


down of values. He realised how prompted by 
latred and greed men fought men for flags and 
net’? on Death—for Life’. 
his utterances in Strange Meeting : 

Now men‘ will go ecentent with what we 


spoiled. 


Or, discontent, boil bloody, and be spilled. 
They will be swift with swiftaess of the 
tigress, 
None will break ranks, though nations trek 
i l l from progress. 
`The word ‘attrition’ provides another key to 
the association, of the passage with the modern 


‘war of ‘attrition’ ( the phrase is cited, in the’ 


P. O. D. as an example of the use of the word 
- ‘attrition ). Again, the word ‘rock’ associates 
the passage containing it with ‘the rock’ of war 


which the soldiers ‘dig’ in Owen’s Miners. This . 


and the imagery of ‘bone’ and ‘Death’ ( which 
occurs in Owen’s Miners as well ) appearing in 

‘the earlier part of Eliots movement, bring 
some of Eliot’s poetry closer to Owen’s. 


How prophetic were ` 


12. 


13, 


14. 


Kristian Smidt : 
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SIONIFICANCE OF ELECTIONS IN A DEMOCRATIC STATE — 
A, k. RAHI 


Democracy: is government ,by : consent and 
elections of representatives which thus plays an 
important part in democratic governments, A 
democratic government functions through 
elected - representatives and hence elections of 
these representatives are a normal feature of 


its working. Thus election is the most potent . 


factor in the formation of government whether 
democratic ot, authoritarian. According. to 
Norman D. Palmer, “Elections are complex 


events involving individual and 


open' up channels between elites and masses, 
between the individual and his government. 
They.are major agencies of the ponpa sociali- 
zation and political participation.” 

Elections are the process through which the 
nation’s will as to who should form the next 
government is expressed. As such, it 
symbolises the sovereignty of the people, and 
further it imparts continuity to it, by ensuring 
peaceful and orderly replacement of govern- 
ments. Thus election. by itself forms an 
important process of democracy, and indeed it 
is a touch-stone. Free and fair elections ‘are 
sine- -qua-non of any.good government which is 
based on the people’s will. 
ful holding of a free and fair election calls: for 


a set of conditions, and these conditions are set . 


by the country’s laws as Macknezie says, “Tf 
the rules are not observed more or less faith- 
fully, the game itself will disappear amid 
wreckage of the whole system.” — 

Elections are particularly ‘conspicuous ‘and 


revealing aspects of most contemporary potiti- ` 
cal system. They highlight and ‘dramatize a’ 


collective ` 
decisions which directly affect, and are affected - 
by, the total political and social process. They- 


“mandate for. governance. 


However, ‘success- 


‘political system, bringing its ‘nature into sharp’ 


relief;-and providing insights into other aspects 
of the system and the basic. nature and actual 
functioning of the system asa whole. During 
an ‘election, so to speak, a political system is on 
display, even though the features that are most 


-obviously. on display may be only a small part 
` of iceberg that lives beneath. 


The relationship between a democratic poli- 
ty aod periodic elections for selecting rulers is 
intimate. It is true that in modern times even 


authoritarian regimes often take recourse to - 


elections for the selection of rulers. However, 
the significance-of elections is quite different in 
the two systems. While election’ in an 
authoritarian regimes is meant to give a’ 
semblance of legitimacy through popular choice 
to what stijl remains an oligarchic’ process of 
political decision-making, its role in a democra- . 
tic regime is more, substantial in that it is the 
only . means available for determining the 
It is only one thing 
to use elections as a formal ratification of the 
decisions taken by the ruling oligarchy and 
quite another to make it the very. basis of the 
determination of the composition of rulers, In 
demoeratic regimes, these vital decisions are 
taken outside the democratic process and con“, ` 
eealed from the scrutiny of ‘those whose life is 
to be affected in several important a by: 
the decisions of the rulers. 

` According to Norman D. Palmer “Elections: 
obviously have different. meaning and play. 
different roles in a different political systems. 
In some they are central, in others peripheral, 


J xl . aa ei 
„in some they play definitely stabilising . effects, 


“m 


. established democratic societies, or as 


' -for 


`-systems, 


Civilized 


+ 


dn other definitely disestabilising, in some- they 
seem clearly to contribute to political develop- 
ment, in others to political decay. They may 
be used as thinly veiled -disguises for various 
forms of authoritarian rules, as institutionalis- 
ed procedures 
instru- 
-ments forthe increasing democratization of 
‘political systems. 


tion, integration, communication, participa- 
tion, socialization and mobilization, as well as 
political choice and political control. 
Because elections serve many purposes any 
“because they cannot, be understood except in a 


' systematic context ‘they should be analysed 


‘not only with relation to general theory and 
‘the general knowledge that have accumulated 
asa result of extensive voting behaviour and 
other electoral studies in many political 
but also with relation 


tive characteristics, traditions, ‘experience, 
values, and goals of individual system.” 
Elections expose the people to a wide varie- 


- ty of political information even in the. back- 


-ward areas. Each election brings them some 


` new pieces of information that adds to the 


-stock of political knowledge. 

_ Democracy is based on the active and 
“antelligent interest of the people, in their nati- 
-onal affairs and the elections that result’ in the 
formation of government. The people: come 
forcefully inthe picture during an election 


because it is through elections.that sovereignty. 


-of the people is institutionalized and realised. 
They are held to ascertain public opinion. No 
‘country or. population in modern 
times strives for unanimity. Dissent is valued 
“and in the system of government under which 
we live, that is “rule by consent”, both consent 
-and dissent have to be- adequately measured. 


-Elections are also held to measure differences 
in public opinion and this measurement. is crue: 


for system maintenance in ` 


They may.be considered, 
variously as devices for legitimacy, identifica- 


“both to ` 
political systems, generally and to the distinc- 
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not aiy for the polling day but is considered 
valid till the time votes are cast again. Prof. 
D. N. Pathak, an eminent scholar, while 
‘emphasising the role and importance of elec- 
tions in’ successful’ working of democracy 
observed: ^, f 
In the institutional framework of democra- 
cy, the holding of elections plays vital 
role. Election serves in the first plzce the 
very important purpose of finding cut the 


people’s mind, the attitude and ` ozinions, 
and their general verdict on the perfor- 
- mance of Government.......... Apa7: from 


achieving a heightening politicisaton, in 
which people’s’ interest and ‘attenzion get 
- concentrated on the phenomenal issues of 
` the time the election also ‘serves to mpose 
a certain discipline especially on ths politi- 
cal parties going to the people, :eeking 
‘their votes, compel political pz-sties to 
organize themselves, articulate and clarify 
their ideological stance, programatic projec- 
tion and above all, their i image soa. to be 
able to create a lasting impression on the 
minds of the people. Election ir fact, 
creates a framework of compulsicns, the 
rules of games having been acceptec by all 
parties from which no contesting pacty can 
escape. Election cuts every part. to its 
size. Past performance of every part» comes 
out in the public view. Competitive poli- 
tics, free press, freedom of expression, 
‘ together with adult franchise and .tk> vote 
by ballot produce an atmosphere of zingular 
value tothe electorate. His views get 
widened, his understanding deepezzd and 
his Tange and perspective fully devel:-ped... 
General elections provide the occasicn when 
the whole country is active politically a_ at the 
same time. It isa great exércise in rational 
unity. Every constituency is activ: and 
interactive. Political parties act and react. 
The different-levels of political leadersh->, from 
the top to the bottom, impinge pocerfully 


| 
| 
| 


` influence’ 
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upor one another.. In some extent the usual 
polit-cal roles are reversed: the leaders are. 
led. Itisthe time when people exercise its 
soverzignty.- Elections, then are nodal points, 
the traumatic experiences, of political cons- 
ciousness, and they deserve to be’ analysed not 
less than retained in the memary of the masses. 
Tf there is a genuine national festival, it is the 
general elections. 

Elections in a demooraey ean be dae 


as process through which the political opinion 


of the public is shaped. They help people to 


; crystallise their interests and to give expression 
' to them. In the elections it is'decided who shall 


‘govern and who shall have the control over 
the government. Theright to govern is 
acquired in competition with other parties. 


Moreover, the basic rules of the parliamentary 


game have to be observed, the parties have to 
accert the results of an election. 
Apart from the 


auotker factor. Elections serve not merely as 


mechanism of safeguarding continuity but also” 
as an instrument of change and of a redistribu- 


thon of political power. The requirement that 
the entire adult population should participate 
tothe selection of raters has an important 
bearing on how political power is structured at 
a particular moment in the history of a demo- 
cratic regime. 


process of: ‘structural shift in the. distribution of 


power. Since majority rule is one of the basic. 


operetional principle ofa democratic regime, 
‘number | rather than privileges and social 
advartages determines the-composition of the 
; goveraing elite. The endowment of privileges 


-in infliencing others and, 
exerted on the public. mind, 
frequently influences electoral outcome. How- 
ever, when antagonism between the privileged 


and non-privileged is gradually perceived to be . 


n” ` 


‘1977. But in 


“neighbouring country ( Pakistan ) the change ' 
_ in government has always been brought about . 


Richard Rose, “Elections 
selection ‘of rulers, the 


' importance of popular elections lies im yet ` 


‘  cipation 


participation 
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a critical - element in social and. political 
process, the non-privileged many may rise 


‘against the privileged and demand effetive 
: Share in political powere wher such a share is 
idenied or obstructed. 


-Through elections peaceful and orderi 
change in the government can be brought 
about. We see this in our own country. The 
Congress party which ruled for three decades 


(except in few states ) transferred the reins. of 


powers to the Janata party after its defeat in 
the Sixth Lok Sabha Elections held in March, 


contrast . to this, in our 


by military coups and bloodshed.’ Thus clec- 


_tions provide choice to the eleetorate to choose 


their own rulers, which is the basic tenet of a 
democratic government. Thus according to 
are a recognised 
means of providing succession in leadership. 
The problem of political succession is common 


_ to all systems, for even a lifetime dictator will 


eventually need replacement. Ata minimum, 
an election, even, if a plebiscite with only one 
individual seeking endorsement, provides a 


egal means for validating a claim to govern. - 


In the Western world, elections are expected to 
involve, competition between two or more 
possible claimants to succeed to office, and the 


i ' presence or absence of ‘competition -is a basic 
Eiections do, in a real sense, facilitate ‘the — 


characteristic of 


eee g ‘free’ 


elections.” 

A major function of Sections: is to provide 
opportunities and channels for political partici- 
pation. Since, some degree of political parti- 
„is essential in ‘any real democratic 


"system, this function of elections is. clearly. a. 
‚does notat-times prove to be'a potent factor . 
through indirect, 


central one. Indeed elections provide one of 
the most effective means of political participa- 
tion, although by no means.the only one. Such 
presumably strengthens.’ the 
democratic system, although, as has been noted 


it may be much more limited in fact than it 
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appears to be and under certain circumstances 
ahigh degree of ‘participation may impose 
‘serious strains on the systera. l 
Elections can -be used to control the policy 
decisions of government. Nowhere in England: 
are voters allowed to determine bý referendum’ 
¿what policies shall prevail. In. Scotland and 
Wales citizens are allowed to vòte on laws 
Jicensing the’ sale of drink and in Northern 
‘Ireland a referendym was held in 1973 on 
maintenance of Ulster as paitsi of the United 
‘Kingdom. ‘ 
The general elections ina country -occasion 
a sizeable. increase in the total volume and 
diversification of techniques | of political 
‘communication. There is hardly any need to. 
emphasize the importance of political commu- ' 
nication in the political process in general and 
in the electoral process in particular. It is thé 
vital transmission belt between the aspiring. 
‘political elite and the common people. The. 
efforts made by the contesting parties and. 
andidiates to reach the voter and to convince 
. him about thé rightness of their stand result in X 
‘creating the necessary election climate. This” 
‘climate makes sympathetic citizens politically 
active and apathetic citizens sympathetic. 
Elections cam help to legitimize a regime or 
‘to maintain its legitimacy. In countries where 
constitutional authority is’ relatively recent, 
-citizen allegiance cannot be taken for granted. 
Moreover, the constitution itself may ‘rest 
-ultimate authority in the people. In such 
-circnmstances, only by popular election can 
governors claim formal legitimacy for their 
actions. 
Elections also have great educative value. 
During the elections, the press, radio, television 
` play a significant. part. These present before 
the electorate the view-points and programmes 
<of different political parties thereby enriching 
` their knowledge. 
Elections also play the important function 
of political socialisation. _ Political socializa- 


2 


. those - 
“principle that the will of a ‘body or group is 
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tion is the process by which political cutare is 
maintained and changed. Through the pzrfor— 
mance of this function individuals are irdacted 
into ‘the political culture. 

Elections are important partly because they 


give the public the opportunity to: zhoose: 


between rival teams. of political leaders and - 
partly because’ they are the culminaticn of a- 
long process, starting soon after ‘the previous 
elections, by which politicians try to buld ‘up 
popular support for themselves anc their 
parties. Relatively few voters make their 
minds ‘how to vote on the basis of particular 
policies, but the general image of eaci. party 
which is of such crucial importance = itself 
built up by a continuous debate, inside and 
outside parliament, over questions of pclizy as 
well. as by the success or otherwise of the 
government action. The election is the occa- 
sion on which those voters’ who havz been 
wavering between the parties finally come 


‘ down on one side or the other. 


The crucial role of-elections in determining 
a structural shift in the distribution of power 
with all its implications for the functioning of 


the political system brings into sharp focus. the 
„question of the viability of democratic institu- 


tions as an instrument of facilitating the task 
of nation-building. . If the continued instapility 
of political regime is likely to wreck develop- 
mental efforts, the consequent frustrcrion of 
popular aspirations for a better life may7 Droduce 
a widespread feeling, of disaffection, apathy and 
alienation striking at the roots of the legitima- 
cy of the political regime. 

Through elections the government is “un by 
who hold the majority. This s the 


best expressed through a majority cf its | 
members and-that decision by a majority, 
rather than the will of singlé. individual, ` 
acclamation, or unanimity, should détermine 
the outcome of political elections or d=putes. 
The argument for majority rule is esseacially 
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‘that it represents the greater weight of the 
«community involved, that the majority is more 
likely than a minority to. be right and, as 
Madison arnges, “Itis less probable thata 
majority of the whole will have a . commọn 
motive to invade the rights of the citizens.” 
The role of elections in 


beyond doubt. Their impact on 
of developing countries is all 
found. ane 
All that ‘has been said in the foregoing 
pages is only one side of the picture. - We can- 
not ignore the other side: The elections -have 
certain disadvantages as well. It breeds 
corruption. Money plays a major role in 
determining the shape and results of elections. 
In Western democracies, where the voters are 
well educated and have ample means of livéli- 
hood, the role of money is insignificant. But 
in countries where the ‘majority. of people live 


the politics 
the more pro- 


lectare the poverty line and are illiterate, ed 


plays vital role. 

The . distribution of liquor may play the 
same role as the distribution of money to 
voters. There are ‘innumerable indications 
and evidences of the wide-spread distribution 
of liquor on the eve of; voting. in: many 
elections. ' 

An individual may also be influenced ia his 
vote by threats of personal violence to himself 
or to those to whom he is attached, or by 

- threats ‘of economic and social sanctions such 
as boycotting. ‘He can thus jbe confeced to 


_ of people, 
implementing ` 
democratic principles of governance is crucial _ 
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; ‘ 
vote for a patela individual thereby nullify- 
ing the spirit of free and fair elections. 

It is also not difficult to distort the results: 
of an election, or even to wreck it completely, 
by organised violence. Quite a small number 
working to a common plan, cam 
create by rre-arranged. out-breaks | an atmos- 
phere of general uneasiness and’ the position 


may deteriorate quickly if the election i is closely’ 
contested, 


Marxists look upon the Western style of 
elections with contempt and hate, Accord- ` 
ing to them the real power les in the hands. © 
of those who own the means of production.. 
When their interests are at stake, they are al- 
ways in a position to exert pressure on M.Ps,. 
Minister, civil servants or mass media to 


` ensure a “decision į in their favour. 


During the election period 
‘placed on arousing the emotive feelings, and. 
instead of placing before the voters party’ s 
solutions to presssing problems in a concrete 
way, the partjes indulge in vilifying their rivals.. 
, In conclusion, we can say that free elections. 


emphasis is. 


- are such in which each voter has the opportu- 


nity to express his consent in the light of his. 


.own opinion to sentiments and without any 
` kind of retraints. 


intimidation is one form of 
attack on his independence, ` bribery is another 
form. The essence of democratic government 
is thatjthe elections must be unceerced and: 


periodical and there is normally a “competitive: . 
party system. Pcriodic elections serve gas the 
- most appropriate means ‘of recording popular 
‘verdict on the formation of government. 





© Current Affairs. . 


` The Budget 

‘There has been considerable debate in the 
ceuntry onthe tax proposals in the union 
budget.: These do hurt some  sestions of 
- soctety—some key sections, particularly the 
middle class—and it is only natural that they 
express their disappointment and anger ever 
the fresh burdens they are asked to bear. 

By any standard, the 1979 budget has a 
unique significance, not merely because - of the 
_ sweep of the imposts but also because of the 
` gamut of prevalent social values which it seeks 
to reverse. “a 

There has probably, however, been very 
inadequate discussion of how the Government 
proposes to spend the money which it is seek- 


ing to collect. Allocations provide a 
yardstick—a moré important one—for judging 
the budget. E 


It may be useful, therefore, to have a look 
at the outlays and what is sought to be aehiev- 
ed through them. 

Drinking Water for the Villages 
First, rural water supply: That this basic 
need of providing the people even drinking 
‘water has yet to be met in tens of thou- 
sands of villages, despite large plan outlays in 
the past, should be a matter of coneern. The 
1979-80 budget includes a provision of Rs. 80 
crore formaking “safe and reliable water 
available in all problem villages”. In 1977-78, 
as many as 18,000 villages were provided with 
drinking water. 
-erorc in 1978-79,27000 more . villages would 
have been provided with this basic necessity. 
What is more, the Finance Minister has said 
more funds will be allocated if the programme 
makes sufficient headway.. The aim is to 


of a little over Rs. 1,400 crore, 
With an allocation of Rs. 60 


provide safe drinking water to over -,13,003 
“problem” villages by March 1981. 
Food for Work 

Second, the food for work progamme : 
This, as Shri Charan Singh said in his budget 
speech, is becoming a major instrument cf 
rural development and employment prc=motion. 
The allocation of Rs. 30 crore.in the 1978-79 


. budget has already been stepped up to Rs. 108 


crore. Result: 40crore mandays f work 
during 1978-79. A-further allocation c' Rs. 5® 
crore has beén made-.in the 1979 budget 
together with an unequivocal indicat-on that 
this will be vastly stepped up in the ccarse of 
the year. This will have no impact oz prices 
because, as the Finance Minister has pointed 
out, Government will only be drawirz upoa 
the accumulated food stocks. 


Agricalture and Rural Development 


. Third, integrated rural developmen: : The 
budget is a brave new step towards recrdering 
the planning priorities towards the «pjective 
of eradicating poverty and unempoymen.. 
The pace and thrust of the programmes having 
a material bearing on farm growth and emplov- 
ment promotion are sought to be speeced up, 


Watering the Fields 


Fourth, irrigation; An all-time world 
record area of 2.6 million hectares was drought 
under irrigation in 1977-78. With az outlav 
the te-get fer 
1978-79 was 2.8. million hectares, The target 
for 1979-80 is even more ambitious at 3.2 
million hectares and the allocation is alsa 
substantially higher at Rs. 1,488 crore. This 
will cover major, medium and minor ircigation 
schemes, including flood control. 
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Operztion Flood H 

-Fitth, dairying: This isa programme 
whick at the same time seeks to raise the 
nutritional standards of the people, generate 
emplcyment. and increase rural -incomes 
throuzh a viable subsidiary occupation. Govern- 
ment Lave already approved a national dairy 
develcoment programme called Operation Flood 
Il. An outlay of Rs. 32 crore has been provid- 
ed in 1979-80 forthis scheme. This will give 


gainfci employment to 10 million farm families - 


besides assuring incréased ` availability of milk 
to the people. : 
Rural Zlectrification n3 
_ Srsth, providing électricity to villages : As 
many as 22,000 villages received the benefit of 
electr:xity in 1978-79. The target- for 1979- 80 
is anccher 25,000 villages. The outlay for this 
is Rs. 285 crore in 1979-80 over and above Rs. 
50.crcre to be ‘mobilised through banks and 
other-iustitutions. be 
Weaker Sections 

Seventh, combating economic exploitation 
and secial discrimination 
castes and tribes: While social -~ edueation 
may bring about some change in social attitu- 
des, an enduring solution to this age-long pro» 
blem zan only be the building of programmes 
of development for weaker sections on a sound 
econcnic basis. Therefore, Central Ministries 
and State Governments have been asked to 
incorporate in their plan for 1979-80-a special 
comp=nent for scheduled castes and backward 
classes so. that they may secure’ aa adequate — 


` flow of benefit from the various séctoral pro-- 


grammes, 
‘Tn addition there is a special ouias for this 


purpcse which will be Rs. 117 crore in 1979- 80. 
Over and above this, there. 


3 ` tion : The. | 
' education of the masses. 


against scheduled ` 


is another >`. 


provision inthe 1979 budget of Rs. 70 crore.. 


for the tribal sub-plan. Staff working in difficult - 


conditions in the tribal areas will get incen tives. 
. Hancéhoms and Village Industries 


to allthe villages in our 
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is our most important village industry. About 
ten million people are engaged in plying some 
four million handlooms. They produced 2,500- 
million metres of cloth in 1978-79 and the tar- 
get for 1979-80 is 2,700 million metres. The 


‘budget includes a special provision of Rs. 28 
crore to organise the weavers into cooperative - 


societies, to: improve cooperative emarketing 
and to promote iritensive development for 
export. i ‘ 
Social Infrastruetures 

Ninth, education, health and communica- 
emphasis, increasingly, is on the 
The ‘provision in the 
budget for adult education is - almost 20 per 
cent of the total’ outlay of Rs. 84 crore for 
education i in the central plan. 

‘The Community Health Workers Scheme; 
started in October, 1977 in 741 primary health 
centres will be extended in 1979-80 -to cover a 
third of the country. Thetidea isto ` ensure 
that elementary medical care will be available 
country by 1982-83. 
The outlay fer health schemes is Rs. 157 crore, 
‘besides Rs. 166 crore for family ‘welfare. 

_ The year 1979-80 will also see a vast expan- 
sion of postal services in the villages. About 
5,000 new post offices 
rural areas, besides 10,000 postal counters to be 
provided through mobile post offices. The 
emphasis in the tele-communication programme 
will be on-extending these facilities to villages. 
The provision for this in the budget is Rs. 359 
crore. od 
A separate allocation of Rs. 335 crore has 


_ been made for. housing and urban develop- _ 
`. ment. , 
- Storing of Foodgrains i 
Tenth, reducing wastage of the food 
produced and - storing it near the place of 
production : With the enormous increase in 
agricultural output, there is obvious need of 


increased storage. Subsidised storage facilities 


Bigith, rdral in Justrialisatioa : Hradloo m are to be provided in the villages themselves. 


e 


will be opened in the 


s 


w) 


‘si 


“Ar 


y 


ty 
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“The Urban Poor 7 
Eleventh, providing minimum amenities to 
people in” urban slums and squatter settle- 


ments : These people have been living without, 
water supply; even minimum sanitation, street . 


lighting and paved footpaths. The budget 
seeks to provide for a programme 
improvement. Compared to an outlay of only 
Rs. 190 crore is. planned for the five years 
ending 1983. Besides, the union government 
will-supplement any additional resources raised ` 
by the states through taxing the affluent urban 


sections. 

Food Subsidies 
Twelfth, making C 

consumers at reasonable prices : . 


food available ‘to the 
The budget | 


provides for a subsidy of Rs. 560 crore for this ` 


purpose. This is over and above fertiliser ` 
subsidies to the tune of Rs. 448 crore. 
Industrial Infcastucture 

Last, investments in power 
cement, fertilisers, coal, _ transport, 


petroleum, steel and railways : The 


. generation, 
minerals, 
budget 


of slum - 
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‘million tonnes. There will be a majoz step-up 
-in the alloeation for the Salem steel piant from 
Rs. 10 erore to Rs. 40 crore. The production 
capacity of the integrated steel. plaurs will go 
up from 11.4 million tonnes to 144 million 
tonnes. . ; 

A provision of Rs. 622 crore is bezag made 
for petroleum and chemicals. The mzé-or share 
will be for the completion of the Bom>ay High 
_ Scheme and for eil exploration programmes in 
' different areas. The production of indigenous 
crude will go up from 12.5 million -onnes te 
18 million - tonnes and the refining capacity 
from 30 million tonnes to 36 million t=nnes. 

Heavy industry receives Rs. 94.7: crore 
with emphasis on. heavy electricals ix order to 
match the expected addition of 18,550 mega- 
watts of power generation capacity caring the 
period 1978-83 and an additional 22,09 mega- 
watts in the succeeding -five years. 

< There is an allocation of Rs, 1675 crore 
for the public sector Cement .Corpczation to 
complete on- “going projects which wil increase 


adequately provides for the development of basie cement output by 1.58 million tonnes. There 


infrastructure on which the progress of agricul- 
ture and industries alike depends. 
for the power sector alone, which had been 
stepped up substantially even in 1978-79 will be 
further increased in 1979-80 with an outlay of 
Rs. 2,466 crore. Towards’ 
fertiliser production a provision 
crore has been made. This will 
duction in the © public sector. from 
tonnes of nutrients in 1978-79 to 20 lakh fonnes 
in 1979-80. 

An outlay of Rs. 600 crore has been made 
for the steel sector. This will enable work on 
expansion of Bokaro and Bhilai steel plants 
and on the continuation of the work on the 
new plant at Salem. The capacity of the 
Bokaro plant will be increased from 1.7 million 
tonnes to four million tonnes © 
Bhilai plant from 2.5 million. 


of Rs. 254 
raise pro- 


tonnes to four 


- 


Allocation . 


self-sufficiency in 


12 lakh 


and that of the . 


is a substantial provision. of more thaz Rs. 100 
crore for the Government owned Fuindustan 
Paper. Corporation. ‘The allocation for coal 

has been stepped up f rom a 267 crcze to Rs. 
346 crore. 

For the development of roads, pa-ticularly 
` national highways, strategic roads, roads ir the 
‘border areas in the north, and those 
state economic importance, there 
‘allocation of Rs. 120 crore. ` 


of inter- 
is = budget 


Imperative of ‘Sustained Growth | 

The performance of the Indian economy in 
_ 1978-79 has been extremely good. Azricultu- 
ral production has been a record for the second 
year in succession, Industrial output is 2xpect - 
ed to go up by 7 to 8 per cent. Price stability 
was maintained and the wholesale price index 
in February, 1979 was only 0.4 per cert above 

the level two years eariler. 
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If this rate of agricultural and industrial 
growtt. with price stability is to be maintained; 
suppliss of basic goods shouid 
through larger investment. This is one of the 
main considerations behind the large invest- 
ments proposed in the 1979 budget, 


Such an expanded investment ' needs an in-` 
If these are to be. 
raised without inflation, there wiill have to be` 


creased volume of resources. 


greate- readiness on the part of people who can 
bear further taxation to shoulder a little more 
burden. At the same time, savings have to be 
achiev2d by cutting down wasteful expenditure 
whether in Government or in the private sector. 


The Finance Minister announced in his budget- 


speeck that he would set up a commission to 
enquire into governmental 
examine the impact of the public expenditure 
on the promotion of growth. One of its main 


tasks will be to recommend how public expen- 


diture can be - made more effective in solving 
the problem of poverty. 
‘A Bučzet for the Poor ` i 
` If one looks atthe plan of 
the budget,’ one cannot butcome tothe 
conclusion that this isa budget, designed - 
essrntially for progress towards the elimination 
of poverty and. unemployment, 
villages. Since agriculture has the 
potential for- ‘providing jobs and „providing 
purchcsing power to the large majority of the 
poeple, there cannot beany let-up in the task 
of agricultural development. ` 

This is essentially a budget for the poor in 
the villages and towns. As Shri Charan Singh 
said ic his reply to the general debate on the 
budge: in the Lok Sabha. i 


allocations in 


—Produced by the Direstorat: of Adver- 


tising and Visual agi Ministry of I. B. 
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‘Tragedy ia Morvi z : 
The calamity that descended upon the 

peopl« of Morviin Saurashtra district on 12th 

August will long darken the memory of people. 


increase. ` 


expenditure and - 


largest — 


-had preceded the disaster dumped 28 


In the mid-afternoon of a torrentially rainy day 
the 197-foot-high - earthen dam known as 
Machhu dam suddenly ‘burst open. With 
unmitigated fury the pent-up waters swept 
through several villages and crashed into the 


‘semi-industrial town of Morvi with a popula- - 
tion of 75,000. The fifteen-foot-high flood - 


-washed away most of the mud houses and 
smashed - hundreds of brick and concrete 
houses. Inthe town and adjoining villages 
` thousands of people and cattle perished. 
Within a few hours, the beautiful 
Morvi with its green parks and broad avenues 
‘lay buried in four feet of ooze. 

` Through its branch at Rajkot, the Rata- 
krishna Mission immediately swung into action 
with eharacteristic efficiency and commitment, 


and started distribution of food, clothing and ` 


other necessary things among the 
Other voluntary 
~ organized relief 


survivors. 
organizations have also 
operations. But relief work 


- however efficiently done, connot call back the 


‘dead.or assuage the grief of the 
India has more than six hundred million 
people, but that does not mean we have 
‘enough to spare for such havocs, though the 
_ frequent occurence of such calamities in India 


bereaved. 


particularly ino ` gives foreign nations such an impression. 


What makes the Morvi tragedy all the more 
tragic is that, unlike natural calamities like 
. cyclone, earthquake and drought, 


Man-made one. It was the result of an acci- 


dent and, like other accidents, could have been l 


averted. The seven-year-old Machhu dam 
had been designed to cope with an 
annual rainfall of 22 inches. The storm that 
in twenty-four hours, According to newspaper 
reports, water was already lapping 
“dam when engineers rushed to the spot and 
tried to open the sluice gates. However, for 
some unexplained reasons, 
stuck and the earthen wall collapsed. Had 
proper checks been periodically conducted, 


over the 


town of 


this was a. 


average. 


inches. 


some of the gates. 


L 


rivers. 


_ this blessing into a curse. 


` rains are not an 
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such a costly mistake could have been avoided. 
The Morvi tragedy. is not-an isolated 
occurrence. Floods take-a heavy toll of 


` human lives in this country almost. every year. 


‘India is not the only country in the world with 
But breach of embankments and burst- 
ing of dams do not occur so frequently in other 
‘countries. This nation has not so far evoved a 
master-plan for the control and efficient utiliza- 
tion ‘of river’ water. In a. ‘predominantly 
agricultural country with vast tracts of arid 


land, rivers are -nature’s greatest blessing. But . 


sheer carelessness and want of foresight turn 
(Reproduced from 
Prabuddha Bharata.) i 
Flood control ¥ 

From the middle of May onwards, almost 
every day, well over a hundred million pairs of 
eyes in the rural India hopefully-scan the skies 
for traces of clouds. The time is not perhaps 


ripe yet. The eagerly awaited -water-bearing - 
ocean and: 


clouds are presumably still in the 
the bays, most likely in their formative stage. 
- The unique annual phenomenon, called the 
~Chaumasa in rural India, but more commonly 
known as the Monsoon the world over is 
round the corner. , ; 
Expectations are rife, stakes are high, for- 
tunes of millions of our countrymen belonging 
to rural India hang in the balance. . Adequate 
‘timely rains will-prove highly ‘baneficial to the 
‘farmers and through them to the nation: ` 
Rains are welcome, rains are a dire 
necéssity, rains are prayed for. Farmers seek 
plentiful rains for bountiful production. “But 
‘unmixed blessing. Plentiful 
‘productivity of the 
And, as every- 
Floods ` inun- 
wash away 


rains dọ help increase the 
soil but they also cause floods. 

body knows, floods play havoc... 
date vast tracts of cropped area, . 


hutments and dwelling units, damage property - 


claim human. lives, 
cattle, and bring 


and household effects, 
-drown and wash away 


epidemics like cholera, typhoid, etc., in. the 


"in devastation. 


: like of 


` The earlier records did not even 
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affected areas. l 

The year 1978 shall perhaps be long -emew- 
bered as the year -of high floods—truly 
unpreéédented'in magnitude, in intensity and 
Almost: all the main towns and 
cities anda very large numberof villages 
situated on the river banks in the Gangetic ` 
plains underwent a harrowing experience the 
-which was - never heard of before. 
Battered by relentless waves of unremitting 
floods, West Bengal presenteda scene of 
sorrow too deep for tears and too poigrant for 
words. , The flow of the Yamuna waters set an 
all- time record of 7 lakh cusecs at the Tzjewala 
headworks, and over 5 lakh” cusecs ir Delhi. 

. touca the 3 
lakh cusecs mark. . 

Floods of different intensities and varying 
magnitude occur in one part of the couatry or 
the other every year, causing tremendcus loss 
of life and material, resulting in huge national 
wastage. The floods inthe Ganga nd the 
Brahmaputra basins (states of Uttar P-adesh, 
Bihar, West Bengaland Assam ) and in the 
state of Orissa are an annual’ feature and pose 
a serious problem due to inundation ard river 


_ erosion. ae 
The reasons are not far -to seek. In the 
northern region, most of the damage usually 


takes place around the end of the monsoon 
months when the soil gets saturated with mois- 
ture and cannot absorb any more water. Any 
further rainfall causes the water to flov on to 
the surface, resulting in floods. 

In our country, the monsoon is corzentra- 
ted in about4 months; 85 to 90 per cent of 
the rainfall occurs in these. months as also does 
the flow in the rivers, -More than 85 per cent 
of the flow of the rivers is during ‘the mznsoon 
season, ` 

Ecological ‘imbalance in the catchment 
areas, following unregulated felling of tress and 
removal of vegetative cover mainly due to the l 
increasing pressure of population, has also 
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acontcibuted towards the flood problem. 
Forests-and green belts serve as shock-absor- 
bers during periods of excessive rainfall. They 

retain much of the . precipitation, déCelerate 

the cow of water and prevent soil erosion. 

` The denudation of traditional forest lands has 
-led to accelerated water flow in the catchment 

areas and increased soil erosion during the 

rainy season. Ti 

Because of unabated increase ia “ian 
activity in the river basins, the carrying capa- 

city of the channels gets reduced and water 

spils over the banks at times of peak flow, | 

cauzing inundation of the banks. Losses of 


prozerty and agricultural crops which can be . 


eva nated are assessed and expressed in mone- 
tary terms.’ But mere statistics cannot depict 
the scale of human sufferings. 
=n thé country as a whole, it is iiaii 
the: an area of about 250 lakh hectares is 
a to floods. But during 1978, large areas 
uside this zone have also been affected by 


eh and the total area prone to floods has ; 


incceased. The area affected annually avera- ` 
ges about. 78 lakh hectares and, at times; it. 
may be as much as 170 lakh hectares, as it was 
in (976. The average number of persons 
affected. generally is around 240 lakh. The 
‘average annual damage has been assessed to 
be zround Rs. 240 crore, though ` in 1976 it 
waz estimated at Rs. 886 crore and in 1977 it 
soared to around Rs. 1,130 crore. : 
Preliminary reports received from the states 

in@cated that the damage caused by the 1978 
floads was as follows 
Tozal area affected 

- Posulation affected — 


rops damaged - - 
= (a) Area : 91.29 lakh hectares 
(b) Value 164.04 crore rupees 
Heases damaged/ destroyed. _ : 
(a), Numbers 6 lakh 


~ 126.03 lakh iectares 
633.51 lakh 


(b) Value 32. 00 crore rupees 
Lises lost - i 

@) Human wee 2,224 

(>) Livestock . 2,16,346. 
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The protective measures implemented since 
the National Flood Control Programme was. 
launched in 1954 have covered about 98 lakh 


hectares, out of thé total estimated flood-prone- 
~ area of 250 lakh hectores, 


The work imple- 
mented upto the end of March 1978 included 
construction of 10,780 kms.of embankments, 
19,070 kms of drainage channels, 
protection schemes and raising of 4,700 villages. 
above high flood level. 

In addition to the ‘above flood control 
measures, flood forecasting facility has been 
provided by the Central Governiment for all 
inter-state rivers. The forecasts and warnings 
issued by the 50 flood forecasting centres have 
proved to be of immense help to the state 


governments and organistions in arranging for | 


the timely evacuation of people, cattle and 

movable property,’ for taking 
measures to patrol and ‘safeguard flood con- 
trol and other engineering works, and it 
organising relief and rehabilitation measures 
for the ‘affected people. 

In 1978, when the Yamuna river touched 
unprecedented levels, the flood warning system: 
was able to forecast-the coming fury four days. 
in advance. This helped in saving lives, live- 
stock and property. The timely forecast and - 
action on it helped: to save the Dhansa and 
other bunds and embankments. Breaches in 
them could have escalated the people’s misery. 

In the wake of the devastating floods of the 
current year, the outlay of Rs, 675 crore pro- 
vided earlier in the Plan proposals for under- 
taking measures to control and check floods 
in all parts of the country during the Medium 
Term Plan 1978-83 has been substantially: 
increased. > : 


The Working Group set up by the Depart- - 


ment of Irrigation on behalf “of the. -Planning 
Commission for indicating 


control of floods has recommended | an outlay 
of Rs. 1,200 crore. 


266 town- 


emergent | 


requirements of ` 
funds for undertaking engineering measures for _ 


yw T 


-pact upon the 
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Considering the recurrent and serious 


` -nature of annual floods which affect vast areas 


of Punjab, Haryana, Rajasthan, Uttar: Pradesh, 
Bihar and West Bengal, a multi-disciplinary 
-work group constituted by the Department_of 
Agriculture has prepared an outline. of an in- 
tegrated project and a plan of action for con- 


trolling and “mitigating the effects of floods ~ 


within a‘short time of 5 to 7 years in the Indo- 
Gangetic basin. 


ture, Irrigation, Finance, Planning Commission, 
Central Water Commission, Chief. Conservator 


‘of Forests, Indian Meteorologica} Department 


and Chiéf Engineers of Uttar Pradesh and 


_ Bibar.. Its recommendations cover an outlay of 


Rs. 1,005 crore fur engineering works, Rs. 699 
crore towards land management, Rs. 18.5 crore 
for modernising and-improving 
‘flood forecasting organisation and Rs. 5 crore 
for flood plan zoning forthe next 5 years. 
‘The recommendations also put Ithe requirement 
of funds for engineering works‘for a 7-year 
‘period at Rs. 
management for.a period of 20 years at Rs. 

2,724 crore. 

The colossal nature of the flood control 
‘measures is clear from the fact that about 1,500 
‘million acre-feet of water flows in . our rivers 
and so far we have be@n able to build reser- 
voirs having: an aggregate capacity of only 120 
‘million acre-feet. One can imagine how much 
water is still running unutilised into the sea. 

Unfortunately in our country there are not: 
many good storage sites for construction of 
dams and forming reservoirs for conserving 
water. Because of this limitation we -may not 
be able to have reservoirs aggregating to more 
than 200 million acre-feet’ on rivers other than 
the Brahmaputra. Special studies 
carried out for the Brahmaputra basin. 

‘Creation of reservoirs has a very distinct im- 
reduction in flood damiages. 
For merane, by the construction of Ukai dam 


The working group comprised . 
` representatives of the Departments of Agricul- 


ney of irrigation and generation of power. 
‘the existing . 


1,317 crore: and for water-shed - 


` land management measures 


- gets extended 


are being 
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on river Tapti, Surat city can sleep in peace. 
Other notable examples arë Hirakud Dam on 
river Mahanadi, Konar, Maithon, Panchet 
and Tilaiya*Dams on river Damodar, Ehakra 
Dam on river Sutlej and Pong Dam on river 
Beas. These reserviors have helped very 
considerably towards minimising floods. 
It-is evident that wherever the river waters 
have been developed fully, problems of floods . 
are minimised. - In this behalf Kaveri and 
Tapti valleys are worth mentioning. 

The programme of river valley development 
and irrigation is integrally linked up with the 
programme of flood control works. Much of 
the surplus waters, which otherwise do tremen- 


. dous damage, can be conserved by constr ction 


of reservoirs and utilised for the development 
Such 
multi-purpose projects and muiti-benefit 
projects can earn handsome revenues by sale 


- of power and by supply of water for irrigation, 


navigation and other purposes, with the result 
that flood control canbe charged a bearable 
proportions of the costs, . l 

Afforestation, allied soil conservation and 
1 form an integral 
part of the flood control programme. If we 
portect the soil, the flooding effects are consi- 
derably reduced because the travel time cf water 
from the farthest point to. the flooded areas 
and as a result the flood inten- 
sity gets moderated. . 

Visitation of floods in any part ofthe 
country is’ viewed as a national calamity’ The 
Central Government takes immediate steps to 
assist the state governments. Army ard Air 
Force units are the first to join the civil 
administration in rescue and relief , operations 


‘of the flood effected people. 


"When the flood waters enter a locality, the 
normal means of communications get paralysed 
Boats and helidppters have to be pressed into ` 
service for rescue and evacuation operations 
and of the supply of food, water and medici- 
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mies 10 the marooned people. The ordeal does 
-not end with’ the flood waters receding from 
the crea. Prevention of epidemics, rehabilita- 
‘tion and -reconstruction alls for massive 
resource mobilisation. i 
The Central Government takes immediate 
: steps to: assist the state governments in rescue 
and relief work for the flood-affected people. 
Immediate short and long range programmes 
to mitigate suffering and bring the economy of 
the <rea on an even keel are initiated. Central 
teams are sent tothe flood-affected areas to 
assess damage and to determine the quantum 
of assistance required by the states. l 
The Union Ministry of Agriculture and 
lrrigation releases foodgrains ( including rice ) 
wor-h crores of rupees as gratuitous relief for 
vict-ms of the floods. These releases of food- 
grains are in addition to the normal 
assistance given to the states for creation of 
dureble community assets under the Food for 
Work programme, In addition, advance Plan 
assistance for flood relief is also sanctioned. 

_ The Central Advance Plan assistance to the 
states is utilised for accelerating approve Plan 
schemes as also restoration and repairs of roads 
irrigation works, flood control 

-trarsmission lines and ,educational buildings, 
raising and shifting of ring bunds, construction 
or houses, soil conservation, rural drinking 
water schemes and purchase of medicines, etc. 

The Health and Family Welfare Ministry 

` alsc supplies essential medicines, disinfectants, 

insecticides vaccines and anti-snake venom 

serum to the flood affected states. Free assis- 

tanze is also given to the states for their anti- 
cholera vaccination programmes. 

The Central Water Commission is responsi- 

ble for initiating ‘and co-ordinating, in consul- 

-tation with state governments, schemes ror con- 


central . 


, 
works, power 
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trol, conservation and utilisation of water 
resources for purposes of irrigation, navigation- 
and flood control throughout the country, The 
Commission has been playing an important 
rolein planning, investigating, - engineering,- 
designing and research on multi-purpose river 
valley projects and flood contro}. 
The Central Flood Control 
ordinates the work of the State 
the River Commissions. 
Taking into account the magnitude and 
complexity of the flood problem in the country, 
the Government of India constituted the 
Rashtriys Barh Ayog ( National Flood Control. 
Commission )in July 1976. The. Ayog is 
entrusted with the responsibility of conducting: 
in-depth study of the present approach and. 
programmes of flood control measures and. 
evolve co-ordinated, integrated and scientific 
approach to the flood control problem and 
draw up a National Plan’ fixing priorities. 
Because of the endemic nature of the 
floods in the Brahmaputra valley and 
North Bengal rivers; Flood Control Commis 
sions have been set up by the Governments 
of Assam and West Bengal for implementing 
a comprehensive plan of flood control. 
The Government of India has constituted 
the Brahmaputra Flood Control Board 
and the North Bengal Flood Control 
Board to lay down policies, approve ‘schemes 
and fix priorities. The-Ganga Flood Control 
Board and the Ganga Flood Control Commiss- 
jon have also been constituted by the Central 
Government to prepare a comprehensive flood 
control plan for the Ganga basin ‘and co- 


Board co-- 
Boards and. 


_ ordinate its implementation by the concerned 


states, 


—Circulated by Directorate of Advt. and 7 
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City Parks & Publie Toilets : 

Green areas and open spaces are essential 
to a good urban environment, The clean and 
the green have an organic relation. The 
cleanliness of an area—the purity of its land, 
water and air—has much to do with the green 
coverage and the silent regulators of ecology 
which the trees and plants are. Inthe U.K., 
a population of 1000 has a six-acre park of 
open space. In the 35 square miles area of the 
Corporation of Calcutta, 1500..acres green 
space is meant for more than 33 lakh people, 
which implies half an acre open space for 1000 
people. Out of tbe entire open space within 
the bouudaries of the Corporation of Calcutta 
750 acres comprise the maidan, 450 acres from 
the Manicktala lakes, Tollygunge and the 
peripheral areas built by the Calcutta Im- 
provement Trust and the balance 300 acres are 
under the 177 parks in the city proper. Most 
of these are not parks ; justa slice of land, a 


round about, the fringes of the roads anda. 


triangular park ; all well below a bigha. Of 
the 177 so-called parks only 23 are above three 
actes each, comprising 208 acres. Besides the 
paucity of open space, its spread is not enough. 
The little that is existent is in some chunks, 
the rest are some shreds of land. ' 
Parks and open spaces are the city’s lungs. 
The city breathes through them. Naturally 
more number of parks and open spaces in a 
city and their proper unkeep help the city to 
breathe freely and adequately. Present day 
town-planners and urban development author- 
ties always put much stress on this point. 
Even, there isa basis in the town-planning 
metho dology for fixing the minimum require- 


8 


ment of parks and playgrounds area-wse as 
well as population wise. 
Caicatia, being the most unplansec city, 
has, far less than required, laagular spars for 
free breathing. lts development throughe ut tre 
ages has eaten wp more of the open spzces it 
previously had. Even, in recent days, it zad te 
sacrifice a part of its central lung space <o the 
demand of the MTP. The present posizioa is 
almost suffocating. The city of Calcutts has 
not only most inadequate number c’ oper 
spaces and parks but the state in which they 
now exist is most deplorable. The maintznance 
of the parks and the squares is the resp< nsibi- 
lity of the Corporation. But the Corpo-ation, 
within its limited resources, finds it diff-ult to 
cope with the requiremen:. Besides, the-e are 
other impediments that stand in the way. Over- 


crowding, beggars, vagrants, pavement-d~ellers 


and miscreants pose a critical problem t> tke 
proper unkeep of the parks. The citizers also 
need be educated in the proper 
amenities. 

Another most affecting sore on the body of 
Calcutta is its public urinals. Inadegqracy of 
their number being the crux of the problem 
their maintenance is jeopardised. Most of 
these public toilets remain so unclean insice 
that people are often forced to 
selves of their call of nature outside. Asa 
result the surrounding of a public toilet 
becomes veritable hell. Inadequacy of the: 
number also force people to commit nuisance 
in public places. / 

In 1976 when the Police Department ir tensi- 
fied their drive against committing nuisance jn 
public places in Calcutta, the Municipa] Ser- 


use c” civie 


relieve them- 
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vices Department of the Government of West 
Bengal asked for a report from the Corporation 
of Calcutta. The Corporation considered the 
problem thread-bare and held that adequacy 
‘ of ucinaisat - appropriate places and _ proper 


maintenace of the urinals could be the only , 


' solutioa. But want of suitable place and fund 
stands in the way of erecting new toilets and 
< ¢Horts of the Corporation to keep the urinals 
in neat and clean condition are being cons- 
‘tantly spoiled by beggars and 
But the Corporation has not given up trying 
to find out ways and means for improving the 
sitwaticn. . : : 


', The civic body expects all assistance from 


its citizens in the matter of keeping the city 
clean and healthy. Public organisations, social 
institutions and clubs can work as effective 
agents-to help the endeavour of the 
. ation to keep the city clean and enrich it with 
beautification. Jn recent times the-Corporation 
of Calcutta has received proposals from differ- 
ent institutions including the Rotary Club of 


Cafcutta and- the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce regarding (i) development and ° 
‘maintenance of park and open spaces, (ii) < 


raaintenance of the existing public. toilets and ‘ 


- (iii) opening of new public toilets. 


It is interesting to note that the C. M. D.. 


A. has already taken up the development of 


36 parks in Calcutta and Calcutta Corporation 


has been approached 'to take over their 
maintenance. The Corporation has included 
this amount in its request for grants from the 
government. The Special Dy. Commissioner 
(Conservency) has come forward with his 
approach to the Corporation to allot some 
parks to him as a special case which-he could 
develop and maintain from his own resources. 
` The Rotary Club of Calcutta has proposed to 
undertake the development and maintenance 
of some parks along, with public toilets at their 


ewa expenss. The Indian Chambers of 


street dwellers. , 


Corpor- ` 
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Commerce, Calcutta has also come forward 
with a similar proposal for maintenance of 
parks and public conveniences. Such gesture 

is surely enouraging. : l 


The Commissioner Shri Kalyan Biswas is of 
opinion that since the C. M. D. A’s programme: 
is limited and Corporation’s own resources’ 
and efforts are inadequate, such’ offers from 
public organisation should: be welcomed to ' 
ensure the involvement of these bodies in the 
City Development programme. Itis only to 
be expected that such efforts on the part of 
the private organisations cannot be fully chari- 


table but has to be mixed with certain elements 


of commercial’ advertising. From the Corpora- 
tion side there may not be any difficulty to 
condescend to such an approach - provided the 
works are carried owt on the terms and‘ condi- 
tions of the Corporation. The Corporation 
also stands tocarn somė revenue from the 
commercial advertisements and indirectly pro- 
vide much needed public facilities ` like well 
maintained parks and toilets. Commissioner 
Shri Biswas suggested that the Corporation 
should respond to the offers received from the 
Rotary Club and the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce in so far as parks and public toilets 


_ are concerned. There may be other areas of 


useful co-operation with such bodies and these ` 
also caa be explored when! the occasion arises. 
Commissioner Shri Biswas has suggested 
allotment of parks to the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and the Rotary Club of Calcutta. 
The terms ‘and conditions have also been stipu- 
lated. His suggestion has also laid down the 
places at which public toilets can be constrac- 
ted and maintained by the Rotary Club and by 
the Indian “Chambers of Commerce. The 
terms and conditions for these allotment may 
be the same as those given by the Public Works 
Department of the State Government to ex- 
servicemen inthe Central Bus Terminal at 
Esplanade provided the same are not unfaveu- 
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rable to the Corporation. gna, 

, There are 150 other toilets in the city, main 
tenance of which is the responsibility of the 
Corporation. Their conditions are known ‘to 
all. Advertisement hoardings are allowed on 
annual license fees basis to one firm for their 


commercial displays only and not for the main- _ 


. tenance of the public toilets. The Corporatioa 
may approach the licensee to conskier whether 
he would be agreeable to maintain the public 
toilets also on which he has been displaying 
adverisement. Itis likely that the licensee 
may agree to,such porposal, The terms and 
conditions on which such respossibility will be 
given may be the same as im other cases. In 
many other cities in India the use of public 
toilets is made on small payments. In Calcutta 
there is no reason why the same practice can- 
not be followed. 

But in this matter a purely commercial out- 
look on the part of the Corporation may not 
yield.the desired result of improving the social 
amenities in the city. As such auction or ten- 
der method isnot desired. The time and 

` effort which are to be spent administratively 

may not be worth the revenue. Moreover, 
the expense to be incurred by the prospective 

‘ donors for the facilities is more in the natare 

of social over-heads ratker than 

investment. 


The idea favoured by Conmmissioner Shri 


Kalyan Biswas may soon be translated into 
reality and it is expected that in a short time 
Calcuttans will be able to enjoy the benefits 
of this improved condition if the Rotary Club 
and the Indian Chambers respond to the pro. 
posal of the Corporation. 

It is hoped that business houses, secial 
welfare organizations and clubs would come 
forward to take up the maintenance of parks 
and oper spaces. 


( The Calcutta Municipal Gezette.) 


productive ` 


` to love, to love fully, our life in 
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Spiritual 
The mystery ‘remains dumb wt 
the meaning of this pilgrimage, 
the endless adventure of existence— * 
whose rush along the sky ~ 
flames up into innumerable rings of paths, 
till at Jast knowledge gleams: out -f. om the 
eee desk 
in the infinity of human spirit, 
and in that dim-lighted dawn 
she speechiessly gazes tnromigh the 
break in the mist 
at the. vision of Life and of Love 
emerging from the tumu!t of profourd 
pain and joy. 
—Rabirdre Nath 
Where shall I meet him, the Maz of my 
dear ? 
He is lost to me and I seek him waxdering 
from land to lard, 
I am listless for that moonrise of beaty, 
Which is to light my life, 
Which I long to see 
in the fulness of vision, in gladness 
_ © heart. 
—Rabindm Nath 
O given of thyself ! at the vision of _hee as 
joy let our souls flame up to thee as tre fire, 
flow on to thee as the river, permeate th: being 
as the fragrance of the flower. Give us -teng’h 
its jcvs and 
sorrows, in its gains and losses, in its rise ard 
fall. - Let us have Strength enough folly to see 
and hear thy universe and to work wzb full 
vigour therein. Let us fully live the lif- then 
hast given us, let us bravely take and bravely 


give. This is our prayer to thee. Letu: once 
for all dislodge from our minds thae ‘eeble 
fancy that would make out the joy to bea 


thing apart from action, thin, formless and 
unsustained, wherever the peasant tills the hard 
earth, there does the joy gush ont in the green 
of the corn, wherever man displaces tae catan- 
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l glied forest, smooths the stony ground, and 


ckers for himself a homestead, there does thy. 


` joy enfold it in orderliness and peace. 

D worker of the Universe ; we would pray 
to thee to let 
universal energy come like the impetuous south 
wicd: of spring, let it come rushing over the 
vest field of the life of man, let it bring the 
scent of many lowers, the murmerings of 
many woodlands, let it make sweet and vocal 
"the fifelessness of our dried-up soul life. Let 


bur newly awakened powers cry out for - 


‘- nnlimited fulfilment in leaf and flower and 
fruit. —Rabindranath . 

l (From the Indian Messenger.) 
oxi ‘Rammoban Roy 


Zompiled by Sri Auniruddha Rakshit for the 


Tadian Mssenger. 


He( Rammohun ) hes growna region of- 
than: the- 
warid ia which his cogntrymen live; he lives’ 


. ideas and feelings which is higher 


alcae and though ‘perhaps the consciousness 
of the good heis accomplishing. affords per- 
pecual source of satisfaction, sadness and 
melancholy mack his grave countenance. . 
—Victor Jacquemoat. 
' Love of freedom was perhaps the strongest 
passion of his soul—freedom not of body 
merely, but of mind,—freedom not of action 
merely but of thought. l 
—John Adam. 
No one. saw more distinctly than 
Rammohun Roy the importance of utilising the 
vernacular language of his countrymen as the 
most effectual medium of conveying instruction 
te them. ane 
—John Adam. 
Raja Rammohun’s greatness has yet to 
ccme, in the new age which is now dawning, 
wnerein the separating and dividing barriers of 
the past will be broken down and humanity 
wll beone and _indivisible......... I hail 
Rammobhun, who in his day and generation 
‘welcomed...... the light which unites mankind. 


, the irresistible current of thy . 
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He was no Pygmy who thus rose out of the 
aarrowest grace of convention to suck heights, 
he was one of the greer ones of homan 
history. a er 
—C. F. Andrews.. 

Rammohun Roy, who wasin - many ways: 
the forerunner of the new: age that. was daws- 
ingin India, was thefirst «writer of - Bengali 


` prose outside of text books. . l 
PE ` -Sukumar Sen 
He was never a believer in the principle, 
‘My country, right or wrong.’ . The rights and 


wrongs of humanity were for him independent 
of geographical location. - He was a , nationa- 


. list--internationlaist and freedom of mind and 


deliverance from oppression were ideals, which 


he cherished for all people of the world. | 


“—Dr. Urquhart 

Ramiobien Roy stood out as the - apostle 

of a religious revival. He-urged a return to 
the original principles of Vedantism and for a 
total rejection of all religious ‘and social im- 
puritics that had crept into Hinduismin later 
times. He also advocated an all round 
regeneration of the social and national life and 
the acceptance of all that is useful and bene- 
ficial inthe modern’ life of Europe. Raja 
Rammohnn Roy therefore stands out against 


the dawn of the new awakening in India as the 


Prophet of the new age. 
‘Subhas Chandra Bose. 

Ceiebrating Budbhas 2523rd Birthd-y 

Buddhism arrived in Korea around the 
fourth century, and was the state religion 
through two dynasties over 700 years, but it 
wasn’t until 1975 that Buddha’s birthday be- 
came a legal holiday. It’s a birthday that’s: 
celebrated with both ritual and reveiry.’ The: 
weather is warm, the day perfect for religious 
observance and for a little fun as well, Bui 
religion first. 

Celebrators make their way in buses and on. 
foot to any of the estimated 7,000 or more 
Buddhist temples and hermitages tucked away 
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. among Korea’s mountain folds. So many of 
. the country’s 13 million Buddhist worshippers 
_ crowd this day into the more accessible and 
_ more famous temples that the monks set up 
' microphones and loudspeakers to carry the 
sounds of the rituals from the main hall out 
to the people who can’t get into the building. 
‘Outdoor Aitars 
"At some temples the monks set up outdoor 
altars for the ‘worshippers’ convenience, back- 
dropped by paintings of the Buddha and his 
attendants hung clothesline ! fashions from a 
Tope. The altars are laden with stacks of 
apples and pears, piles of sweet rice-cakes and 
vases of flowers, as well the‘usual bowls of 
` white rice and pure water, as with glowing 
candles and holders for the fragrant, smoking 
sticks of incense. 

Services are continuous throughout the day. 
‘Gray-robed monks, each with a scarlet cloth 
thrown over one shoulder, take turns before the 
altars chanting appropriate sutras and striking 
wooden clappers they hold in their hands to 
keep the rhythm of the chant. Worshippers, 
most of them women wearing the traditional, 
long-skirted dress of Aorea, bow to the floor 
‘in reverence, their palms turned up, offering 
‘prayers to the Buddha. They seem unaffected 
by the shuffle of people around them, the noise 
and confusion. 

Some worshippers, again mostly women, 
try throwing small stones up onto the pagoda 
that stands in the temple’s courtyard. If the 
-stone sticks on the pagoda’s | ledges instead of 
rolling or bouncing off, the thrower’s wish will 
«come true. The monks, natura'ly, frown on 
‘this practice since it can damage an old and 
valued pagoda, but it’s a popular ritual never- 
theless. 


If there is noise and confusion and crow- 
-ding inside the temple compound where the 
worshippers are, not too far outside some 
“temple compounds are revelers taking ' advant- 
age of the holiday. It’s mid-spring, after all, a 
-beautiful day, and picnic time. 


Sing and dance 

It’s time to eat and drink, sing and dance. 
Everyone dances : young students in their blue 
jeans, elderly gentlemen in their Icng, white 
coats, middle-aged housewives and wh te-haired 
grandmothers. When the women dance, their 
long, pastel-colored skirts swirl akout like 
flower petals caught up in the spring breeze. 

All this merriment may fella few revelers 


during the course of the afternoon, bet if possi- 


ble, beforc evening falls, each one should have 
a paper lantern. They can be bought from the 
temple ; cost varies according to size. 

The purchaser, almost always a woman, 
writes her name and those of her family ona 
slip of paper, pastes it to the bottom ofthe 
lantern, affixes a candle inside it and lights it, 
then hangs the lantern from onè o: the wires 
that have been strung back and forth across the 


grounds in front of the main hall. 


Everyone tries to find a spot sheltered from 
the wind which might otherwise blow the candle 
flame too close to the side of the lentern and 
set the whole thing afire ; that would surely be 
an awful omen for the rest of the yea: ! 

As twilight falls, the candle flames inside the 
hundreds of safely hanging lagtern create an 
effect of waves of soft light 
the courtyard. 

Instead of harging up their lanterns right 
away, some people join the evening procession 
that ends the day’s celebration. In tLe country, 
such a procession winds through tre temple 
grounds. Led by a monk all the worshippers 
cary their lit lanterns and chant “Sakyamuni, 
Sakyamuni, Sakyamuni.” The effect is quite 
hypnotic. The precession ends with ¢ 
circuit around the pagoda. As tne worshi- 
ppers circle it, they bow at each of tLe pagoda‘s 
four sides rubbing their hands 
supplication. 

Elaborate 

In Seoul, the procession is a long, elaborate 

parade that includes school bands aad floats— 


flickering across 


together in 
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a huge pink lotus,a white elephant’ giant 
lanterns decorated with the Buddhist emblem. 
The parade winds through the city and ends 


_ near Chogyelsa, the temple . headquarters of - 


Korean ‘Buddhism’s largest sect. . 

~ Also in the evening, other worshippers line 

- the banks of the Han River in Seoul and other 
rivers and Streams around the country, relea- 
sing turtles and fish bought live in miarkets so 
they can be free again. They are expressing 
the Buddhist spirit of mercy and following the 
Buddha’s admonition against the: tang of 
life. 

After all the proceésions are finished and 
all the ‘worshippers and, revelers have left, 
temples across the country regain the peace 
quite normally 
sanctuary. 

The day’s activities of prayer, parade anp 
ritual, complemented by singing, dancing , and 
picnicking, certainly make a fitting birthday 
celebration for the Lord Buddha in Korea. 
Sociai policy and labour legislation 
CHINA, 

New measures towards former industrialists 
and landowners in China 


A series of measures announced in January 


1979 restore certain benefits and privileges _ 


(dating back to the establishment of the 
People’s Republic of China in 1949) granted to 
former businessmen, and industrialists belong- 
ing to the “‘national bourgoisie” as compensa- 
tion for the nationalisation of their enterprise s; 
these benefits were subsequently abo lished 
during the “cultural revolution” of the 1960s. 

Qualifying as unconstitutional the seizure of 
bank deposits, state bonds and other savings. 
accumulated from interest paid by the State.in 
line with its “‘buying-out” policy, a government 
decision provides for immediate restitution of 
these assets at current bank interest rates.. 
Confiscated private houses will also be returned 
to their owners. 

Where high salaries, paid to former indus- 


associated with a Buddhist ` 
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` trialists in compensation for the loss of their 


businesses were cut or withheld, the previous 
levels should be restored and back pay reimbu- 
rséd. Those with technical and . managerial 
experience would be given jobs at state enter- 
prises as engineers, technicians or technical. 
advisers ; others may be placed in suitable: 
posts or trades according to their physical 


ability. Also restored are sick-leave benefits. 


( 50% to 70% of wages depending on financial 
status and duration of leave), old-age 
pensions, free medical care, etc. i 
The decision also ensures that ths children: 
of such families should no tonger be discrimi- 
nated against in getting jobs, enrolling im 
schools or colleges and in joining the. Party or 
the youth organisation. . 
By another decision 


also adopted iu 


` January 1979, former “landlords, rich peasants, 


counter-revolutionaries and bad elements’? were 
granted the same legal rights as other - members 
of the rural people’s communes. 

Source : Beijing Review, No. 7, Feb, 
Reproduced from ILO Bulletin. ri 
Income distribution 
` FRANCE (as Published in the «ILO Social 
and Labour B¢lletin” 

Incomes of the population : 

This is the first report ongldbal income 
distribution in France written by the Govern- 
ment Research Centre/on Incomes and Prices 
(CERC) at the request of the French Prime 
Minister. ` MERA 

The study reveals that in 1976 there were 
17,603,000 wage earners (78.6% of the active 
population) divided as follows : 388,000 in 

` agriculture, 3,609,000 civil service (central and 

local government), 12,113,000 private, sector, 
1,091,000 semi-public sector, and 402,000 
domestic services. 

Considering the wages 
employees in three of these groups ` 
together (agriculture ; industry, trade 
services ; and civil service), 34% earned 


, 


1979, 


full-time 
takem 
and 


le& 


of 
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than 2,000 francs’ net wages per month, 22% 
earned between 2,000 and 2,500° francs, 15% 
between 2,500 and 3000 francs, 10% -between 
3,000 and 4,000 francs; 5.5% . between . 4,000 
and 5,000 francs, 3% between . 5,000. and 6,000 
francs and _4% more than 6,000- francs. The 
lower 10% of the population had an annual 
income of less than’ 16,000 francs in 1976, and 
the upper 10% hada salary of over 
francs, showing a dispersion of 3.25.(1. US 
dollar=4.55 French, francs). 
‘The survey notes that -the gap between male 
` and female annual average wages of about 30% 
has remained constant over the past 25 years 
“jn industry, commerce and services. Women 
_constitute one-third of the wage earners in‘ the 
private and semi-public sector, but they form 
_ 10% of senior management staff and 70% of 
‘service personnel; the wage gap is 36% in 
senior management, 15-20% among engineers, 
23% among middle management, 26% among 
_ technicians, 19% among office workers, 41% 
_ among sales personnel: and shop assistants, 
25% among skilled workers and 20% among 
unskilled workers. 


Source: France: Centre d’Etudes des 
Revenues et des Couts (CERC) : 
Les Revenus des Francais, special 
issue, 37/38, 3rd quarter 1977, 
197 pp. 
Beersheva : 


Winning the fight against the desert 
By Robert D. Kaplan 
Journalist Robert D. Kaplan 
south to Beerseeva to write a portrait of the 
-city and its University—and returned convinced 
that that the Beersheva story deserves to be 
told more widely. - 

« Growing-from a population of 1,800 in 1948 
‘to the present population of 120,000—the 
fourth largest city in Israel—Beersheva is, as 
Kaplan notes ‘‘a development town’ that has 
.actually ‘developed’ so much so that the term 

is no longer used to describe it’. It is 


52,000 © 


: while other, 


travelled _ 
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significant that no oiie Negev develooment 
town has reached a population of adove : 70,000. 


- Not that Beersheva is without social anc other 


7 „problems. They exist in abundance—bu” in an 
environment ‘which „encourages progress 
, towards their solution. ; 
_ A few building and 1,800 people were all ` 


_that was here in 1948. -But today, Bee-sheva. 


is the fourth largest city in larael suppocting a 
population of 120,000 and a major uni.ersity, 
Negev towns with* comparable 
histories such as Dimona and Arad car boast 
of populations of no more than 30,000. 

It is difficult to discuss Beersheva v ithout 
encountering one cliche after another, since the 
fortunes of this city have refleced in 
microcosm the fortunes of the state cf Israel 
over these past 30 years. Many a ta_th one 
would like to believe about Israel realli is true 
about Beersheva. 

Beersheva is a “development town” tzat has 
actually “developed”, so much so that tze term 
is no longer used to describe it. Its rise in 
population : to 16,000 in 1954, then’ tc 80,000 
in 1968, finally to the present figure reads like 
aplanner’s dream. Development tovns are 
envisioned to attract all kinds of pecple : in 
Beersheva this has become reality. 

Oriental Jews, mostly from Nortk Africa 
came in the wake of the mass imminsrations 
from Arab countries in the first years of the 
State. Many of the Europeans cam: lather, 
especially after the founding of ‘Ben-Gurion 
University of the Negev in 1969, whcse main 
campuses are locted in Beersheva. 

Supporters of Israel like to thir« of the 
Jewish State as a place where better educated 
citizens help their less fortunate counterparts. 
Nowhere is this more true than Besrsheva, 
where 1,000 Ben Gurion University :tudents 


‘tutor local children from disadvartag-d fami- 


lies on a one-to- -one, twice a week basiz. 
The programme beganin 1975 with 50 
university students who went from local class- 


ts 
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xoom to classroom, asking pupils if they just 
wanted an older “friend.” Now the progrmme 
has be2n institutionalized with one out of every 
four students at the university taking part, in 
return fora IL.3000 stipend towards their 
annual tuition fees. The taget is children 
from the Sth through 8th grades. But the 
University Board of Governors has pledged. 
more money to expand the programme. 

One reason why this experiment in social 
work is likely to be successful is because, like 
the local schoolchildren being helped, a Jarge 
percentage of Ben-Curion University students 
are of Sephardic origin (a higher proportion 
than at any other University in Israel ). 

The programme has been copied at other 
institutions of higher learning. But the one at 
the University is Beersheva was the first. 

Though this University programme is help- 
ing to ease social problems in Beersheva, the 
municipality is helping itself as well. 

A special deparment has been set up by 
the city consisting of officials who couasel 
local residents directly with such problems 
as housing and education. The officials, who 
act like ombudsmen by dealing with a 
number of agencies atonce tohelp the 
residents, also make house calls to problem 
famillies, 

Development towns have been envisioned 
as places where people are busy at work build- 
ing the country. Sadly, this is not always ‘true 
as unemployment is often a problem in these 
places. Notso in Bersheva where five major 
firms have built faetories, including Makh- 
teshim—a chemical firm owned by the His- 
tadrut’s (Israel Federation of Labour ) Koor 
industies, the nation’s largest industrial concern. 
As aresult, almost one fifth of the population 
is employed in industry and another tenth in 
construction work spurred on by these factories 
many initiated by public and Histadrut capital. 

By the year 2,000, the number of facrories 
here should double, with the new plants to be 
Jocated in an industrial park southeast of the 


ws 


city. Also, the existing chemical factories will 
Be re-located in this area, which relates to 
another cliche that is true about Beersheva. 
Development tomns are advertised as physic 
ally appealing places. But in reality Bot all 


are. The decision to re-locate the chemical ~ 


plant proves that Beersheva takes ecology 
seriously. 
residential housing, is also in harmony with the 


desert environment. The structures are s pread - 


out and not built tall.. Windows are 
noticeable as only a fraction of the ubiquitrous 
desert sunlight is needed td 
interiors. 


People like to believe that peace with Egypt ` 


will, deliver Israsl into a kind of golden age. 
But peace will bring as many new problems as 
solutions for existing ones. Yet again, as for 
as Beersheva is 

peace holds true. 


Peace will mean the ‘resettlement of the 


Israeli Army fromthe Sinai to the Negev, ' 


inviting officers aud Defence Ministry, 
personnel and their families to settle in 
Beersheva. An air-port and more railway lines 
are also planned for Beersheva after a peace 
treaty is signed. f 

Town officials envisage a city of 250,000 by 
the close of this century, with much .of the 
growth expected to take place within the town 
itself rather'than on the outskirts aust to the 
large amount of empty land. 

And finally, one more cliche; Israel is 
called both an old and new land. Of no place 
js this more true than of Beersheva. It was 


here 4,000 years ago where Abraham stopped ` 


to water his camels. But the modern city’s 
roots go back only tothe end ofthe last 
century, when the Ottoman Turks established 
an administrative centre here for Negev 
beduin. 


Though serious problems must inevitably 
‘exist in this desert city, one can say that the 
idealist’s vision of the modern Jewish State 
really lives in Beersheva. 


The architecture, except for som ` 


barely ` 


provide for the ` 


concerned, the cliche about . 


Founded by: RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 
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‘Many communicable diseases have been 
` controlled. or bave been totally eradicated 
since independence. Thishas been’ achieved 
by- intensive work. If we examine ‘the budgets 
for the eradication of communicable diseases 
only for the years 1975-79 we shall find out 
how intensive the work had been. In 
1975-76 ‘India spent 35.13 crores for this 
purpose. In 1976-77 the expenditure was 44.65 
crores, in 1977-78 Rs. 70.10 crores and in 1978- 
79 Rs. 101-70 crores. Experts have drawn up 
schéaies for control or eradication of 
communicable diseases and the National Small 
Pox eradication programme, the National 
Malaria Eradication _ Programme and. the 


National Leprosy Control Programme, also the 


control programmes for TB, Filaria, Trachoma, 
Cholera and certain other diseases. There was 


no case of Smallpox in 1975 and tbat state of- 


things is still being maintained. The incidence 
of.Malaria had gone down considerably but 
the measures for controlling the mosquito 


. NOTES 


menace had not beea operated vith sam 
vigour resulting in reappearance of Malaria ix 


, Places which had been declared free from sha 


disease. “Even after independence the diseass 
claimed 7.5 lakh lives. The National Malaria 
Eradication Programme has been brorght back 
in operation. The Malaria’ carrying Ylosquito 
is difficult to eradicate. The breeding ground 
for this type of Mosquito are ‘numercus in the 
malarious areas and one cannot relax in this 
line of work even for a short period. Another 
great killer was small pox; but through the 
government’s schemes of . mass vaccinztion and 
other measures, the governmental organi- 
gations have to be at it all the time. The main 
thing is to keep the programme going. Other 


‘communicable diseases which requir to be 


controlled by constant work are Filaric, Tuber- 
culosis'and the venerial diseases. Tuterculosis 
claims 90 lives out of every lakh cf India’s 
population. The BCG programme is the most 
modern method of combating the disecse. More 
than 25 crores of persons have been Tcbercuiin 
tested and abou 23 crores zy been vaccina- 


6 
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ted. The government departmentsfconcemed 
nave a full time job. It is estimated that about 
i crore of people are TB ‘infected and have to 
se treated if they develop :symptoms of 
suffering from the disolse. It is believed that 
there are about 22 crores of persons who 


have to be watched and treated whenever they 


develop active symptoms. The BC vaccine 
nas to be produced on a larger quantum basis. 
Venerial diseases require to be treated without 
any loss of time. - People have to educated 
about the risks of getting infected. Also about 
what they should do if! they get risks 
infected. As treatment -of diseases would be 
unnecessary if they do not get infected ; one 
has to know more about the diseases any 
way. Firstly a healhy person normally does not 
get infected. Sound health habits are more’ 
important than medicines and treatment. 
Good food,. proper clothing, airy rooms that 
are kept clean etc. are more advantagcous than 
going to doctor, aurses and hospitals. One 
learns how to live and that will help to Keep 
from diseases. . 
Work creates special Abilities 

In India as well as in other countries parti- 
cular trades are pursued by particular families 
and this . develops special abilities in 
persons who fallin line with the productive 
traditions that are thus built up by families of 
craftsmen, who eventually develop into sub- 
castes of various types. Masons, shoe 
makers, welders, carpenters, basket weavers, 
metal workers, ivory carvers, gardeners, 
paper makers and a host. of other 
sorts of workers, all find it of advantage to 
join these families of workers in which they 
firid it easy to learn and get familtiar with the 
ins and outs and to become quite well acquain- 
ted with the advantages or disadvatages of 
the trade which they will follow in order to 
eventually manage to have a trade to belong to. 
Due to this system of recrnitment and training 


E 


of: 


the- 
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of workers we find everywhere in India groups 


_ Of persons following particular lines- of work 
“which give them a kind of sub caste name like 


‘karmakar or black smith ; and this name sticks 
to them no matter if the person is nota Hindu 
but is a Muslim ora Christian. This system 
of developing families of craftsmen has many 
advantages, for it helps to develop specialised 
abilities which in Western Countries are 
secured through apprenticeship and in ancient 
India was acquired through adoption by a 
Guru who brought up the Shishwa as one-brings 
upa son and by the Shishwa following the 
Gura’s ‘dictates scrupluously and without 
question. There are many professions which 
are. -mainly manned by Muslims, but these . 
professionals -too follow the precepter and 
‘disciple idea in passing on technical know 
how from generation to generation. Raj 
.Mistries, Daftries,. quilt makers, Tailors etc: 
etc. form their coteries of craftsmen and it abso — 
goes into. the field of Personal Service, like 
Baburchis, Khansames etc. There is also the 


. Same idea prevailing:-in the cultural field and 


Osteds sing or play musical instruments 
have their own gharana and pass on specialised 
techniques to, their disciples. Wrestlers and 
flutists ( sahnai , players) and drommers-or 


Tabla .. players too have their own special 
coteries. So have dancers. l i 


. High. Level Brain Work 
The crafts as we estimate them are what are 
known as skilled work. There are other kinds 
of work which require analytical understanding _ 
and ‘evaluation as for instance in the. work = 
done by lawyers, physicians, planning engi- ` 
neers, administrators, generals, town planners 
and such like brain workers. Professors, 
teachers, managers of business houses and 
organisers of all kinds of development projects 
would be classed as high ` level brain work, as 
.would be managing newspaper offices, large 
scale sales or purchasing arrangements dnd . 





‘NOTES 
ienports and © 


plasring. cxposts aad 
the distribution of goods and materials 
ou a large scale. Another great profession 
has aow taken shape in various _countries 
which are ranon the. basis of repre- 
sentation of the general public through elec- 
tions or nominations on a constitutional 
manner. The people. who offer themselves to 
be clected as the people’s representatives, if 


elected, form governments and undertake to_ 


manage the affairs of the country according to 


the rules laid down in the country’s constitu- 
tion. All work which is “essential for the 


peoples well being such as the- defence of the 
country, the production and distribution of 
all products, enforcement of the law of tho 
` Mand, maintenance of peace, management of 
the finances cf the country, its banking system, 
its posts. and telegraphic communications, its 
roads, bridges, railways and all vehicular 
movements. etc. etc. All‘ that and a lot mors 
have to be arranged for and managed in an 
orderly manner and the politically organised 
persons who form governments have to make 
it their business to understand what managing 


a country’s affairs really’ means in full detail. 


They have to know everything: from ‘AtoZ, 
from organising air communications to looking 
after Zoological gardens: So that political 
mindedness is a new psychological qualification 


which certain groups of persons acquire by 


` moving about the country snd by making 
intelligent enquiry ` about 
encounter as they go about. 


whose store of information is astoundingly 
complete and who can analyse the ins and outs 
of many complex institutions in an expert and 
professional manner. 
-put in charge of a ministry would be never at 
a loss to go after whatever practical manage- 
` ment will be required to be done by them. 


everything they ` 
Quite often one ` 
finds some politically wide awake * persons ` 


These same persons, if - 
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They soon'pick ep the loeso ends and icara all 
that they have to know. without much loss of 
time. Irrigation or desalination ot sea water, 
chicken farms, aforestation,' or en-thing else 
that will turn up, things turn up and our politi- 
cians help in the right manner. . l 
A Pow‘ rfal Rollieg Mill For Bhilai 

O. Torchinsky writing forthe USSR In- 
formation: Dept. has given us much “echnologi- 
cal details about the supply of cap:tai goods 
to India, by the USSR. Weare reprinting 


‘these for the readers of the Modern Review :— 


The Novokramatorsk Machine Building 
Plant, a major Soviet heavy machice-building 
factory, completed the construction of equip- 
ment for a new powerful hot rolling mill 3600 
to.be installed at the expanding Bhilai Steel 
Plant. In mid-October, the last container 
addressed to Bhilai, India, left the tctritory of 
the plant. 

In an interview to an APN Correspondent 
Konstantin Mikitin, Chief Engineer cf the Mill 
said thet the hot rolling mill 3660 for the 
manufacture of thick steel sheets is one of the 
facilities which will ensure the expansion of 
the capacity of the Plant to 4,600,300 tons a 
vear. In its design the specialists mede use of 
the latest enginecring achievements. It will 
surpass the rolling mill 3100 delivered to the 
Indian town of Rourkela by the West German 
companies. The mill 3600 is equizped with 
the latest machinery and local automatisation 
systems. The bulk of its equipment has no 
analogues, and its perfect design encures high 
quality of rolled metal. 

The rolling mill 3600 will annuali produce 
about 1,000,000 tons of rolled steel sects with 
a thickness from 5to40mm anc width of 
from 1,000. mm to 3,200 mm badiy reeded by 


‘the national economy for machine-buñding and 


ship-building industries, for the ccnstruction 
of reservoirs, bridges and gas pipelines, Im the 
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future chiscapacity maybe increased to 
2,500,000 tons a year. Here we provide two 
figures fı- the readers to better understand its 
iant siz- : the length of the mill is more than 
ne kilcmeter, and the aggregate mass of its 
uipmex: is 60,000 ‘tons. : 

This cuge and complicated complex is the 

result af cooperation of Soviet and Indian 


| 
i 
i 
i 


specialist. The shop for this mill, the build- 


ing proper, metal structures and communica- 
tions werz designed and. built by the Mecon 
Compan=. The Soviet side, represented by 
the Nove: cramatorsk specialists developed and 
handed aver the Indian side the technical 
project =f the mill proper. 
equipmect for the mill, i. e., about 40,000 tons 
of mechenical equipment, electrical equipment 
and so oz, were manufactured at state plants 
‘in Ranchi and-“Hardwar by Soviet designs. The 
rest of tke equipment for the mill, namely the 
roll stanc, straighteners and others, the most 
anigue perts of equipment were manufactured 
iby the N-vokramatorsk plant and its sub-con- 
acio, Czechoslovak plants (such as cold 
eutting shears ). ai 

| The r-lling mill 3600 is not the first order 
fulfilled bythe Novokramatorsk Machine- 
building Plant for India. In 1956, a mixer 
with a cepacity of 1,300 tons, the first piece of 
equipmer: for India, was sent to the Bhilai 
Steel E.ant then under construction. 
that tine the INovokramatorsk machine- 
builders save manufactured and delivered to 
India many other pieces of equipment for the 
Indian cational economy: mixers, forges, 
presses, cifferent excavators etc. 

In its serformaace characteristics it excelled 
the best American model of _ Marion 7400 
;excavatcr. Then there was the modified ESH- 
| 10/70 =xcavator the boom of which was 10 

meters Icager. In 1974, the Novokramatorsk 

Plant de.ivéred the SLB mill 1250 for a steel 

plant in Bokaro, and some time later the wide 

strip hot zclling mill 2000, which at that time 
ld 


T 


| 
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was the biggest in the:whole of South-East 
Asia. The Novokramatorsk Plant has <design-. 
ed, manufactured and delivered to. India two 
rolling mills 1800 for the Aluminium Plant in 
Korba, one forcold and the other for hot 
rolling. Nowadays, there are about 40 specia- 
lists from the Novokramatorsk Plant in Korba. 
They effect erection supervision of the hot 
rolling mill. When in operation it will 
produce 80,000 tons of high quality aluminium. 
sheets a year. p 

The output of the Novokemank VER 
is in high demand throughout the world. It is’ 
exported tc Czechoslovakia, the GDR, France,. 
Cuba and Afghanistan. The world's most 
powerful press manufactured to order for 
France madea sensation. The order for its 
manufacture was sought after by many 
companies in different countries, but the Soviet 
design was considered the best by the customer 
and the order was placed with the 
Novorkramatorsk Plant. At the solemn cere- 
mony of press commissioning French President 
said that this press was a first rate. recommen- 
gation for the advantages of Soviet products 
The press developed a maximum capacity of 
67,000 ton-forces, its height is 36 meters, and 
its weight 12,000 tons, which is two times the 
weight of the Eiffel Tower. 


India’s Problems Remais Unsolved 

India is a large country with a large 
population, and cher social, political - and 
economic problems are large in dimensions 
too. India’s population continues to grow 
with the result that as the problems get partly 


"solved tht growth in population quantitatively 


keep them as large as ever and their solution 
remains as difficult as before. For example 
one may take the problem of literacy. If ten 
million illiterates are tanght to read and write ` 
during a period of ten years, the population 

growth may well and a further fifteen million 
illiterates to the over all body of persons who, 
can not read or write, quantitatively, therefore, 
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adult. education progresses but the total 
number of adult illiterates continue to remain 
as large a body of illiterates as before.. If 
therefore the number of. adult illiterates 
increases from ninety million to one hundred 
and two milllion during ten years, the addition 


` of ten millions to the total of adult literates . 
does not reduce the size of the problem of 


adult literacy on the whole. The - solution of 
problems connected with the growth of popula- 
tion of India, therefore has to be handled 
keeping the question of population explosion 
fully in view at all times. It is the considered 
opinion of experts that even if.a literacy 
. ¢ampaign is taken up by the government and 
all persons of the age group-Sto 15 are compul- 


sorily made to attend schools there will remain ' 


avast member of persons of the age group 
35 to 65 and above who will remain illiterate 
for. the reason that nobody ever taught 
them the three. Rs. Their number will be 
well over two hundred millions ‘and we do not 
think anyone. has a workable scheme for the 


solution of this very difficult problem. If all’. 


these people are to be educated even for twelye 
months and even if it costs about Rupees five 


hundred per person to -teach: them reading, 
two. 


writing and elementary arithmetic, i 
hundred million persons will require twenty 
multiplied by five hundred crore rupees to clear 
their education bill. 20 x 500= 10000 crores will 
be the direct cost of the scheme. There will 
be overhead expenses to organise the effective 


carrying outofthe idea of finding out the- 


people who will have to be educated and that 
will be a difficult task for the reason that they 


will be living in more than 600,000 villages’ 


| and towns scattered all over the country and 
` they will be speaking different languages and 
dialects and will be suffering from caste 
barriers and other’ handicaps standing in the 
way of ‘their falling in line with their easy 
inclusion in any national programme of mass 
‘education. There will also be the question 
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t 
of providing crores of text books and hand 
writing copy books, allin various languages. 
It isnot easy to work out the number of 
centres where the teaching . will be carried out, 
but one may make a rough estimate that if a 
centre accommodates about 50 students, 200 
million students will need 4 million centras. 
But assuming that some centres will have 
larger than 50-tudents we may halve the 
number of teaching ` centres and arrange for 
opening two million adult education centres. 
Twenty lakh schools will require about a crore 
of teachers who will have to carry on their 
work in. many languages. The schools will 
need some furniture and other equipment like 
maps, charts, globes etc. all of which will cost 
money. Four class rooms will require black 
boards, a raised platfrom for the teacher and 
some arrangement for seating the pupils. All 
that' will cost atleast a thousand rupees and 
twenty lakh centres will cost 1000x20 or 
20000000000. or 2000 crore rupees. The 
teachers will have to be paid some salary, 
however low. These costs ill have to be 
borne by the government. One crore’ teaching 
and managing personnel will need montaly 


. payment of 50 crore of rupees. That is 600 


crore of rupees annually. The overheads will 
need expenses. Many buildings will require to 
be built. Teachers will have to be discovered, 
text books ctc. to be written and printed. 
High level management in Government depart- 
ments will also require secretarial staff and a 
scheme of the size we ‘have described here wil! 
need at least twenty offices regionally 
organised for the control of so many teaching 
centres under each.” The point is no scheme of 
such dimension can be considered for cpe- 
ration unless one’ actually opens up a few 
here.and there to see whether they can be ran 
and to arrange the removal of obstacles in an 
workable manner. After that a fair num bes 
of teaching centres will have to be organ-sed 
covering various linguistic regions and also 
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Practically making use of all the language 
groups. The questions of obtaining suitable 
teachers and removal of difficulties will also 
kave to be faced in a realistic manner. 
Essentials of Rural Development 

When we talk about development of rural 
areas, we naturally think of road connections, 
‘housing, supply of important ‘commodities 
availabilty of medical aid, schooling of 
children, jobs for all who seek employment, 
arrangement regarding financial, requirements 


', Maintenance of law and order and so on and 


“so forth. It is obvious for what reasons 
cause unless the villages have road connec- 
tions they will be cut off from the rest of the 
country and will find great difficulty in 
marketing their produce or getting their own 
‘supplies. The need of the inhabitants of the 
area .to live in proper houses where they can 


. Store their produce as also'their valuables, 


cattle, seed and fertiliser, is also something that 


should not require anv elaborate argument to 


~ make one realise the truth of ‘the statement. 
‘The requirement for obtaining various commo- 
dities like salt, kerosene, matches, wire, nails, 
rope, thread, needles, certain medicines,’ 
shovels, pickaxes etc. etc. also requires no 
spacial advocacy to find believers. ‘As for 
jcbs for those who desire to gainfully employ 
themselves it is a requriment which exists. all 
over the country, developed or undeveloped, 
and again requires nO advocacy to convince 
those whearetold about these matters. To 
go back to the question of essential require- 
. ments we begin again with roads, housese, 
‘supply of food, drinking water, and make out 
alist of goods which are “musts”. It will 
came as a shock to many to learn that there are 
atout 100000 a lakh of villages in which there” 
“ars no arrangements for the supply of drink 
-ing.water. That is about 15% 1 _ percent of 
India’s totalof nearly 600000 villages. 
Apparently the money required for sinking 
tubewells or having wells dug is not there with 


+ 


. the competent authorities for ready - pers to 


those - who will do the work. Drinking 
water is so important an artical that the central 
government should set up a special organisa- 
tion to arrange for drinking water supply te 
the one lakh villages which are going without 


` the supply now. There must be very great 


obstacles to arrange for the supply, but surely 
no obstaces exist which cannot be surmounted. 
We are sure a special five year plan can be set 
up to remove this “blot on the landscape” and 
them Prime Minister should personally look 
after the matter. There is no doubt that the 
villages concerned will soon begin to think 
out and will cease tobe a national problem 
in about five years. 
Age of Consent aud Related Matters 

There were times when babies were married 
off before they could stand up and walk or. 


_aftienlate their thoughts in clearly. formulated 


words or meaningful sentences. But things 
changed under pressure of ‘the Propaganda: 
carried on by social reformers and the age of | 
brides and bridegrooms slowly increased. 
until at the turn of the century minors could. 
be married off only ceremonially and awaited : 
a further ceremony which | completed 
their marriage ata maturer age. This goes: 
on even today when girls and boys are’ 
married off before they reach the legal age. 
of consent and have a second ceremony when 
the girl goes to the husband’s home. When ; 
the first ceremony takes place the girl is 
declared to be. more than fourteen years old - 
and the. boy eighteen, which the law demands, 


‘though actually they may be-cight and fifteen 


years old and not of a marriageable age, If 
the girlis taken to the husband’s home for 
the purpose of satisfying ceremonial require- 
ments, she comes back to her father’s house as 
soon'as the ceremonies are over and does not 
go tothe husbaud’s house until she is old 
enough to take part im the second: ceremony ` 
when she goes to the husband’s home really 


| aie. PET D 
© Qne may find thousands of giria and boys: 






































living togethet as husbands and wives~-and are 


would be really married. 
together and begin their married life. 
then one has to admit that all these unenlight- 
ened couples are not ofa mature: age and 
they are at the root of - India’s population 
problem for they procreate from a very early 
age and not as orther people do in civilised 
societies all over the world. The age of parent- 
* hood lasts from. 15 to 40 for women’ in India 
whereas this is from 20 to 40 elsewhere. This 
adds at . least two more persons. to Indian’s 
birth rate and that isa problem creating 
addition. 


et 


Castes and Probims Arising Therefrom - 


` When did castes originate and - when did all 
the main and. sub castes with all their 
` numerous sub-sub castes come into existence ? 


the rules prohibiting inter marriage dinning 
and sitting together, social contacts etc. etc. 
which divide Indian Society into hundreds of 
mutually exclusive compartments making unity, 
equality, brotherhood and a sense of common 
hationality a very difficult ideal to realise, It is 
a greate Problem of social authropology to 
make an elabotate study of and one can leave 
in one corner all these questions of history and 
deal with the problems arising out of the caste 
system as wellas the remedies suggested by 
social reformers asa separate study in social 
problem of India. We take it that caste in 
some shape og form existed among the Pre- 
Aryan Peoples of India, as they .do even now 


hat exist in some places of India. The Aryans 
hen they entered India were organised in four 


NOTES 


all over India who are. married but not really . 


awaiting or second ceremony after which they ` 
and begin to live 
Even | 


‘equals of some persons or others. 


Then come all the endless caste barriers and. 


among the tribals and the isolated communities ` 
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_ caste societies in which Brahmins or Priests 


were the highest caste followed by Kshatriyas, 
Vaiswas and’Sudras. The Kshatriyas were the 
warriors and the administrators which included 
the scribes, the ministers and the various offi- 
cials, law givers and interpreters of. what can 
and what cannot be. The Brahmins - however 


_ always remained actively doing thing in'the 


sphere of operating the many caste barriers 
and making real the barriers which otherwise 
do not actually cut into the body of the social 
system. The\many priests, who do something 
or other at all times in order to justify their 
existence as the law givers. Quite often 
barriers are created and people prevented from 
freely exercising their rights as superiors to or 
Looking 
into things as obstaeles which develop actively 
as parts of the social system we have to accept 
things as realistic parts as we have’ said, and 
deal with matters as realities that cannot be 
ignored. Generally speaking all that we sec 
around as have to be accepted as parts of the 
social system and dealt with as such. 


Mob Frenzy 


Mob frenzy is a psychological’ phenomenon 
which has no law or logic behind it. People 
ignore all sensible urges and act in a manner 
which defies all normal rules of logica} 
responses to what should be or should not be. 
Street accidents are usuallp centres. of mob 
futzy and people deal with persons invoiued in 
such accidents are treated in manners which: 
are quite senseless. In certain cases the inno- 
cent passengers of cars are assaulted merci- 
lessly or even killed by the men in the street 
and no one can stop such action for the reason 
that mobs are -mobs and beyond’ the central of 
all sensible persons. The police usually come 
into action afterwards when probably the mobs 
disperse and the active participants are no 
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Tonger there. The victirs of mob ‘fury are [will be less offensive and anti social. But mob 


_ either dead or .in hospital and. no one can 
- actually find out who assaulted whom or 
incited the lawless elements to act in a ridicu- 
lois manner. But c'tizens should -organise 
themselves and learn to act  sensesibly at all . 
` times. They should learn to teach mobs to do 
things ina lawful way. If there are‘ certain: 
people who always try to. get people to act 
lawfally the time may come- when mob'frenzy ` 





_ ness in all fields. 


-psychology has ño sense in it and it may take 


centuries to get mobs cured of its lawlessmess. ' 
There should be a Sort of “Byscout’’. move- 
ment in all countries and people should learn 
tobe sensible and orderly at all- times. 
Attempts should be made to introduce lawful- 
The results should be.good - 
sooner or later. ee 





. THE POLITICAL SECRET SOCIETY : 


` 


NIRMAL CHANDRA MAITRA 


The State dies, if the ‘malaise’ or d istemper 
‘that produces the politically Subversive Secret 
Society is incurable or if it is not cured in good 
time by “reform” from the top. Whether the 
Secret Society commands obedience to the 
extent of being able to step into its place imm- 
ediately, to assume the character of the State, 
is determined by facts variable in each case. 

‘When the old Russian State died in the 
Revolution of October, 1917, the Bolsheviki, 
who had been essentially a Secret Society, des- 
pite Lenin’s towering scorn for Blanqui and 
Blanquism, took over and proved sufficiently 
enduring to become the State themselves. The 
caterpillar burst open its shell, to become first 
the chrysalis, then the butterfly. 

The ‘ancien regime’ andthe old State of 
France died in the French Revolution, when 
King Louis XVI, born to the memories of 
‘L’ etat C'est moi’, died on the guillotine. And 
all the time, the subversive Secret Societies 
round about Palais Royal were working with 
the Patience of Job and the industry of beavers. 
“The famous ‘affair of the necklace‘ can never 
be understood”, Nesta Webster points out, 
“in the pages of officiel history; only an 
examination of the mechanism provided by 
the Secret Societies can explain that extraordi- 
nary episode, which,.in the -opinion of Napo- 
lean, contributed more than any other cause to 
‘the explosion of 1789.° 

(“‘Secret.Societies’’—Nesta Webster) 

Spreading a philosophy as militant in the 

eighteenth century as the philosophy of Comm- 


unism has been in the nineteenth and twentieth, , 


representatives and 
people, these Secret 


working on the people’s 


also directly on the 
gi 


` the State ?. and 2. What does 


Societies acted as a sort of: clearing—house for 
‘Wine and ideas and alsoas an armoury for 
‘direct action’. But, as the Revolution did not 
Tetain ‘de facto’ possession ‘of the machinery 
of Government lona enough, the Secret Socie- 
ties were swept away. i 

In Afghanistan, in the twenties, it ŵas not 
basically very different either. The reacticnary 
Secret Society of Bachha-I—-Saqquo succeeded 
in replacing the ultra-progressive Government 
of King Amanulla and - tried fora’ wh.le to 
masquerade as the State, but time found i: out 
immediately and it dropped away almost of 
itself, after only a e? transient pe of 
power, 

The more important. inquiries now- would 
be: an 

1. Is there or can there be any ‘right on 
the part of the Secret Society to operate against 
the Secret 


Society in the State really operate against ? 
The State or the Government ? . 
The Idealist theory of the State, perfected 


by Hegel and adapted by Bosanquet, rules out 
any ‘right’ to rebel against’ the State. And 
so would any theory of the State, that seeks to 
distinguish-it from the ‘Empire’. The Secret 
Society in the State is a fact, like any -disease 
in the system ; it is a result of transgression of 
political verities not a ‘right’, nor a ‘cause of 
rights’; an unfortunate consequence or an 
unpleasant interlude, and, more. often than 
not, temporary. 

Besices, in the democratic State, the ‘right 
to rebel’, like the mediaeval ‘trial by battle’ 
has already been forfeited—exchanged, in fact, 
for the right to vote differently. If the voter 
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with a difference is in the minority, as he may 
very well be, he has no ‘right’ to resort to 
violence, but has to acquiesce in majority 
decisions. “Decisions of the majority publicly 
arrived at bind everybody”, (Ulpian) was an 
early utterance of Roman Law. 

According to Dr. Bosanquet, “even in 
rebelling against the State, the. individual does 
not rebel with a will which hasa different 
source from the State’s will, but with a will 
which he has obtained from the State, which 
is indeed continuous with the States’. will ; 
the State, in short, in times of 
divided against itself”. 

(Philosophical Theory of the State—Bosan- 

” quet). 

But it would be clearer, if it were recognised 
that the Secret Society in the State is- a protest, 
not:so much against the State, as against the 
Government, generally ae an Absolutist 
Government. 

Even Hobbes conceded that rebellion was 


permissible, when ‘the “State of nature”, bad 


as it was, was better than what would result 
from obedience to the monarch. The subjects 
obligation of obedience being limited to the 
objects for which his submission to the 
monarch was made, namely, the securing of 
internal peace and obedience against a common 
enemy, he could be admitted liberty to refuse 
to obey, if his refusal did not frustrate the| 
ends for -which sovereignty was ordained. 
It means that the sovereignty is to be exercised 
solely for the maintenance and the enforce- 
ment of justice. The contract would not 
justi fy the sovereignty of the tyrant. 

1. The classic instance of the Secret 
Society against Absolutism in Government 
is the Russian—the Nihilists. Alexander I 
of Russia commenced his reign by . declaring 
his intention to end arbitrary Government 
and establish a reign of law, but the friends 
about him, those whom he put on to the 
drafting of the schemes for reform—Novosil- 


` abandoned 


rebellion is 


Czar’s 
called the “Third Division”. 
‘led to another ; 
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tev, Stroganov, Prince Adam Czartorisky, 
Prince Kochucey—considered thisto be too 
dangerous an experiment. In 1818 Alexander 
again ordered the preparation ofa draft 
constitution for Russia. The draft was 
prepared by Novosiltev and considered by 
Alexander in the following year; but it was 
onthe: advice of the Russian 
historian Karamzin, who, on being consulted 
by the Czar, objected and advised that the 
scheme miglit be dropped- l 

The first phases of militant Nihilism were 
tbus contiued to the securing from the Govern- 
ment of political concessions ofa liberal 
character; and this objective hardly altered 
in the succeeding phases. During the later, 
the Government put down all demands for 
moderate reforms with ruthless ferocity and 
the Nihilists answered bacx, withan equally 
increased ‘tempo’ in ferocity, as happens ir 
vendetta. At first, they intended no harm to 
the rerson oftac Czar; they only wanted, 
to punish the Court Camarilla and the 
Private- Chancellery, commonly 
But one crime 
the movement degenerated 
into rank terrorism and counter—terroristic 
terrorism. It became a duel between two 
murder—organisations, one operacing publicly 
and the other in secret, 

Ten days after the Czar Alexander II had 
been’ put to death (1881), the Executive Commi- 
ttee of the Nihilist Party issued a proclamation 
to his successor Alexander II, in which, on 
condition that the Czar granted (1) freedom of 
speech (2) freedom of the Press (3) freedom of 
public meeting (4) freedom of election and (5. 
a general amnesty for all political offenders, 
the Party would submit unconditionally to the 
National Assembly that would meet on the 
basis of those conditions. If the eonditions- 
had been accepted, the ‘malaise’ or distemper 
might have disappeared and the State might 
have been cured of misgovernment. But what 


_Government violates 
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happened was that, in reply to this proclama- 
tion, the Czar expressed his determination to 
maintain all his autocratic privileges and 
clinched his reply by ordering more executions 
and retracting even the few concessions 
already made. The struggle “between the 
Government and the Secret Society continued. 
A Nihilist manifesto published in 1885 said : 
“© na.. The fierce struggle with the Russian 
Government and the spirit of National 
discontent, which gave strength to our Party, 
which was in fact iis ‘raison d'etre? had ended 
in the triumph of absoutism’’. 

{Heckethorn’s “Secret Societies” (1897) ] 

It should not be therefore difficult to agree 
that, in the historical context, the Nihilists 
never demanded a new State for themselves. 
Nor did they ever yearn to run the State 
themselves. All their rebellion was against a 
cruel Government, with the Czar at its head, 
who laid down reactionary, Assyrian policies 
and barbarously brutal officers who enforced 
them. .To take examples from other counties. - 

_ The early ninetenth century Secret Societies 
in France ali derived ideologically from 
Article 35 of the Declaration ofthe Rights 
of Man ofthe 24th June, 1793: “When the 
the peoples’ rights, 
insurrection is, for the people and for cach 
section of the people, the most sacred of rights 
and the most indispensable of duties‘’.* it 
may be noted that it is not the State, but the 
Government that is singled out as the target 
for rebellion. 

Mussolini who was the head ofa Secret 
Society in the State before he became the head 
ofthe State-itself, declared: “Either the 
Government will be given to us or we shall 
seize it by marching on Rome”. The general 
mobilisation of Fascists was ordered and the 
‘March on Rome started in October, .1922.. 
It was the Government, not the State, they 
were after. A counter-mobilisation of the 
Army might have nipped them inthe bud, 


but it was not done. f 

Ii. Secret Societies in the State directed 
against particular . political personalities have 
been quite common in every period of history. 
In the -ancient period, there was the famous 
murder of Julius Caesar (44 B.C.), as he sat 
in his golden ‘curule chair at á meeting of the 
Senate, in Pompey‘s Portico in Rome, cn the 
present Campo di Fiore. The conspirators, 
Brutus and Cassius, brothers-in-law, were both 
members of Caesar’s administration, one 
Praetor- Urbanus and the other, Praetor 
Peregrinus.** l 

Pro-Napoleon and anti-Napoleon Secret 
Societies of early nineteenth . Century and their 
methods are best illustrated in the pages of 
Alexander Dumas, whose father was h=mself 
one of the less known generais of Napoleon. 
Only nominally fiction, they are authentic 
history, l 

Coming down to recent history, it will be, 
recalled that German opposition mside 
Germany during the last phase of the , Second 
World War consisted of various secret 
Societies, military and otherwise, against the 
political personality of Hitler, “From the 
point of view of Hitler”, as Alan Bullock says, 
‘their. activities were only important in so far 
as they led to action. Yet the bomb ex p-osion 


of 20th July, 1944, was „not the only attempt 
made to kill Hitler in these years, 

ere “AS wany as six more attempts on 
Hitler's life were planned i in the Jater months 


of 1943...... It was hoped that—once Hitler 
himself had been removed—those officers who 
had.-hitherto refused to join the conspiracy, 
whether out of fear or scruples about the oath 
of allegiance wouid support the new 
Government”, ***+ 

HI. Of Subversive Secret Societies against 
particular State—acts and policies, the Ku 
Klux Klan is the best known. But there haye 
been others no less violent. 


The Society of Jehu first established at 
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Lyons during the French Revolution ‘had as 
its cbject reprisals against the’ Revolutionary 
terrcrists. It was counter-revolutionary in 
character... Disappearing under thé consulate 


and the Empire, but ‘reappearing in -1814-15 ` 


under the name of“‘Kriights of Maria Theresa” 
or “of the Sun”, ‘they betrayed ‘Bordeaux to 
the English and “the: assassins of the Mayor 
of Toulouse at Bordeaux, of General Ramel 
at Toulouse and of Marshal Brune at Avignon, 
were members of this Society”. 


(Heckethorn). 
Nesta Webster, in her “Secret” Societies” 
. mentions the Organisation Cor ‘Consul’, 


fouried in Germany after the First World War 


by Captain Ehrardt, whose nickname was s “der 


Hesr Consul”. 

É .was aimed 
whica signed 
contributed to the German Socialist ` Revolu- 
tion. “During the year 1921 no less than 
400 political assassinations were reported in 
Gerrzany and said to be the work of Secret 
Societies. Amongst the crimes attributed to 
the icitiative, of ‘Organisation C were the 
murders of Herr Erzberger and the attempt 
on tke life of Herr Scheidemann. 
perseas arrested for complicity: in the murder 


against tha 


of Herr:Rathenau were pale said to pe members 


of the same Society”. 


The once famous Black. Dragon 
of Japan founded by Toyama had as its 
objec: the primacy of Japan in Asia. It back- 
ed up-the'cause of Indian Independence indi- 
rectly, by giving direct help and protection 
to fugitive members of Indian Secret Societies, 
and also: probably otherwise. The purpose 
was to weaken Great Britain in Asia by lopp- 
ing of her Indian resources, which she had 
been using for her Asiatic successes, In carry- 
ing out -well-calculated policies to this end, 
the Society was brought into collision with 


variocs other organisations and policies, some- i 


times State-policies. Aud it never hesitated 


State-policy’ 
the Treaty of Versailles and 


Eighty 


Society 


2 
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touse violence to promote its 
attempted, inter alia, the assdssination' of 
Court Okuma, the Japanese Prime Minister, 
whose policies it opposed. a 


` The assassination of Mahatma . Gandhi is ` 


another notable illustration. It was. done.to 
change a particular State-policy, of which 
he was raken as the symbol. He had already- 
become the State itself, representing _ both the 
people and the Government in a unique charac- 
teristic kind of way and, , though by-passed 
in the all—important matter of the Partition 
which he-had opposed, he was trying.to.: shape 
the next most important State policy, namely, 
that in . regard to already—created Pakistan. 
His epic life demanded an epic fulfilment.; 
and Godse gave him martyrdom. 

` The assassination was certainiy‘the work 
of a group (which must be regarded ‘as a Secret 
Society) and not the work of a solitary . -indivi- 
dual. Godsey was just the tip of an iceberg. 


` The Secret Society point of view was clear : 


the Mahatma had outlived his usefulness and 
was’ becominga disutility. It was just a 
‘group’s or one man’s idealism against another’s 
and éthical questions can never be judged 
volumetrically. Neither the non-violence of 
the Mahatma nor the violence of. his assassin 


was for personal gain. 


There is perhaps one and only one instance - 


in history where the State itself was run by a 
Secret Society and that was Venice. Mark 
Twain describes it thus: “The  Patricians 
alone governed Venice—-the common herd had 
no vote and no voice. There were 1500 Patri- 
cians ; from these, 300 senators were chosen z 
from the senators a Doge and a council of ten: 
were selected, and by secret ballot the Ten 
choose from their own number a council of 
Three...... No man knew who the 
Three were—not even the Senate, 
the Doge ; 
nal met at night ina chamber to 


council of 
not even 


themselves, 


` causes. It. 


the members of that terrific tribu- 


va 








~~ 


` it and into the’ dungeon and unto his 
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masked and robed from head to foot in scarl:t 
cloaks and did not even know each other, 
unless by voice. It was their duty. to judge 
heinous political. crimes, and from their 
sentence there was no appeal. A nodto the 
executioner was sufficient. The doomed man 
‘was marched down 4 hall and 
way into the covered Bridge of Sighs, through 
death. 
At no time in his transit was he visible to any 
save his conductor. If a man had an enemy in 
those old days, the neatest thing he could do 
was to slip a note for the Council of Three 
into the Lion’s mouth, saying ‘This man is 
plotting against the Government’. If the 
awful three found no proof, ten to one they 
would drown him anyhow. Masked judges 
and masked executioners with unlimited 
power, and no appeal from their judgements, 
in that hard, cruel men they suspected yet 


out at a door- 


could not convict”. 
(Innocents Abroad—Mark Twain). 


cn cE Ea 


There have doubtless been many approa- 
ches to this Venetian perfection in other coun- 
tries ; and not in Nazi Germany only. But 
the dramatic part of this has hardly been 
matched elsewhere. 

* ‘Insurrection is the holiest of duzies’’— 
General Lafayette, to the Constituent 
Assembly, February 20th, 1790. 

** It is not clear whether there was any 
political Secret Society behind Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton, when they killed Hippar- 
chus (514 B,C.). It is not clear either, 
whether the assassination was at all 
political though, of course, later on the 
murderers were accorded divine honours 
for it and political sanctity.’ 

*** Alan Bullock—Hitler. 


POSITION OF THE PRIME MINISTER 
N. S. GEHLOT 


All over the world there is a general 
tendency towards personalisation of politics 
and concentration of power in a single person. 
Even in England the tendency is developing 
‘more and more for the supremacy of the Prime 
Minister. It is generally noted that in the 
general elections, the people really elect the 
Prime Minister and not the party. Thus, the 


parliamentary system is changing in the Prime 
Ministerial form of the Government. Does 
one mean that the Prime Minister is a dictator 
in the parliamentary : system. Can he overrule 
his colleagues ? 

As a matter of fact the Prime Minister in 
the parliamentary system is neither a dictator 
nor does he function in his individual capacity. 
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Articles 74, 75 and 78 of the Constitution make 
teference to the office of the Prime Minister. 
Article 74(i) provides that “there shall be a 
Council of Ministers with the Prime Minister 
-ati the Head to aid and advise the President in 
ithe ezercise of his functions”. Article 75(i) 
:states that Prime Minister shall be appointed 
by the President and other Ministers shall be 
appoiated. by the President on the Prime 
Minisier’s advice. Further, Article 78 lays 
down the duties of the Prime Minister with 
regarc to furnishing of information to the 
President. The Constitution nowhere lays 
down the powers ‘or functions of the Prime 
_ Miniscer. However, traditions and practices 
have established in the parliamentary demo- 
cracy that the Prime Minister rules the country 
and that is why the position of the Prime 
Minisier has become more and more strong 
than i the previous years. 

Articles 74(i) and 75 (i)establish 
eminence of position of the Prime Minister in 
the parliamentary set-up. He is the first 
among equals’ (Primus inter pares) and in fact 
he is the leader of the team of the Cabinet. 
The cther colleagues of the Prime Minister 
undotbtedly are chosen by him alone. How- 
ever it should not be taken for granted that the 
colleagues are the footstools of the Prime 
Minis-er. All of them carry equal status and 
have the burden of responsibility for governing 
the country. They are collectively as well as 
individually responsible to parliament for their 
policies and actions. 
the Prime Minister alone .cannot take the 
decisions without consulting his colleagues. 
The well established conventions warrant that 
the Council as a whole should take a decision 
after fair and free discussions. If the Prime 
Miniscer alone is vested the right to take a 
decision, it will establish a way for a dictator- 
ship ir the parliamentary system. 

The position of the Prime Minister cannot 
Þe undermined nor can it be put in a matha- 


the pre- 


It should be noted that | 
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matical equation of the laws. The personality, 
experience and vigour count very much in esta- 
blishing the Prime Minister’s position. It is 
he who is to find out whether a particular 
Minister’s work is proper and effecttive. If he 
is satisfied that the work of a Minister is not 
satisfactory he may ask him to resign and the 
parliamentary decency demands that the 
Minister should adhere to the Prime Minister’s 
~- request. It is not a fair practice that the Prime 
Minister should pass orders ouerruling the 
administration of his colleagues as this appoint- 
ment was made by his discretion. It is the 
primary duty of the Prime Minister not to hurt 
the self-respect of the colleagues. He must try 
to win the faith and confidence of his equals 
and not resort to interference. However, he 
should take full care of co-ordinating and 
supervising the departments of his colleagues. 
The Prime Minister may take action on the 
Spot to meet emergent -situations without con- 
sulting his partners but after taking action he 
is supposed to cousult them. If there is faith 
and confidence among the Ministers, his deci- 
sion cannot undermine the position. 
The publication of the conflicting the view- 
points of Sardar Patel and Pt. Nehru pub- 
lished in volume six of ‘Sardar Patel’s Corr se 
pondanc.” has reflecteda tug of war between 
the two grand leaders ofthe country. Toa 
point both of them were correct with regard to 
the powers and position of the Prime Muanister. 
However, the controversial issue which was 
referred to Mahatma Gandhi for his decision, 
Pt. Nehru as Prime Minister was not correct 
in deputing Mr. H.V.R. Jengar, his private 
Secretary, to make enquries without consulting 
Sardar Patel who was the then: Home Minister 
in his Cabinet. In fact, it was Patel’s duty to 
make proper arrangements for maintaining law 
and order at Ajmer where the communal riots 
had disturbed the normal life of the people. 
_ If Mr. Nehru’s confidence in Patel had 
ceased to exist he could have asked: the Sardar 
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to tender his resignation from the Ministry, 
instead of injuring ‘the self-respect of the 
Sardar. Moreover, if he himself wanted 
to visit Ajmer, he could have certainly done so 
but again he should have informed the Sardar 
about his visit. “As a matter of fact, such 
actions deteriorate cordial and confidencial 
relations between the Prime Minister and his 
solleagues and pave the way in establishing the 
dictatorship of the Prime Minister. 

As such the mutual trust and confidence of 
the colleagues in the Prim eMinister is the key- 
stone keeping intact a successful democracy. 
The Ministers are agents of the Prime Minister 
in supporting the stones of the arch which the 
Prime Minister’ maintains. The different opi- 
nions, no doubt, exist in the Cabinet but these 
are ironed out through discussions and mutual 


understanding and thereafter unanimous deci- - 


sions are taken. It isthe Prime Minister, the 
keystone of the Cabinet arch, who has to play 
a vital role in narrowing down the differences 
and his roleis generally honoured by the 
colleagues at all critical moments. In this con- 
text, Mr. Nehru’s Note that he wrote to 
Gandhiji with regard to the role .of the Prime 
‘Minister is noteworthy. He said : “He (P.M.) 
isnot only a figurehead but a person who 
should be more responsible than anyone else 
for the general trends of policy and -for the 
coordination of the work of various Govern- 
ment departments. 
sarily is the Cabinet itself. But in the type of 
democratic set up that we have adopted, the 
Prime Minister is supposed to play an out- 
standingrole. If this status is not given to 
any Prime Minister, he will not be able to 
‘discharge his responsibilities towards the 
country, forthe Prime Minister is the only 
lynchpin of the Government. 

However, one should not think that the 
Prime Minister is all in ali the country. 
people will not like to see their Prime Minister 
“a virtual dictator’ in the State. The fact is 


‘Minister was 


The final authority*neces- ` 


The - 
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that the final authority vests in the Czbinet 
alone which is solely responsible to Parliament. 
It is the Prime Minister who leads the Ca inet. 
It would be, therefore, wrong for the Prime 
Minister to bypass the will of the Cabinet and 
impose his will on his colleagues or act without 
consulting it. If this practice is established the 
Prime Minister will lose the cbnfidence of his 
colleagues, it would undermine his position. 

Further, the study of Vol.6 of ‘Sardar 
Patel’s Correspondence’ makes it exp icit that 
the Sardar’s views about the office of tae Prime 
based on the middle pos tior. 
He did not want that the Prime Minister be 
entitled to have ¿ny overriding power ovr his 
colleagues, for if that was established “Cabinet 
and Cabinet responsibility would be super- 
fluous” in the parliamentary system. He never 
had an idea to undermine the pre-eminent 
position of the Prime Minister. He simply 
wanted that thc Prime Minister should function 
through consultation with the Cabinet, for they 
were the eyes and ears of the Prime Minister. 
The Sardar wanted to establish minis-erial 
equality and autonomy. 
_ Since the Constitution came into operation 
the position of the Prime Ministe? rever 
became the subject of any severe challenge. 
During the long tenure of Pt. Nehru ss the 
Prime Minister of the: country the minis.erial 
equality was never claimed by any members of 
his Cabinet while the stalwarts of experence 
and great ability like Maulana Azad were here. 
Yet Mr. Nehru had great respect and regard 
for his colleagues. Pt. Nehru was a great 
democrat having the qualities of charm and 
courtesy and political experience. He domi- 
nated the party, parliament and the country 
also. He was so deeply rooted in the demo- 
cratic principles that the consensus of the 
country never thought him a dictator. In fact, 
the people always idolised -him for his rcle in 
the national scene. 

Initially Mr. Lal Bahadur Shastri’s postion 
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after dsath of Mr. Nehru was not so strong as 
was that of Mr. Nehru. However, he could 
“secure a firm hold on the public heart as well 

. as on the party and parliament soon after the 
victory of the country in the Indo-Pak War of 
1965. Yet, he followed in the footsteps of his 

> great predecessor. Like Mr. Attlee of Great 
Britair. he believed in theprinciple of collective 
resporcsibility. It was unfortunate that he 
could not be alive for a long period, otherwise 
he would have set up some new precedents 
in our political set-up. 

Scon after the death of Shastri, Mrs. 
Gandti held the office of the Prime Minister 
and own many political battles in which she 
confrcnted the old guards of the Congress 
Party. She emerged asthe nation’s leader on 
her ovm in 1970 and established her image as 
the Prime Minister of the People. From 1970- 
72, she captured the minds and hearts of the 
nation by handling the crisis of East Pakistan 
(Now Bangladesh) masterfully. As a result, 
not m=rely India but the whole world acknow- 
ledged her leadership in South Asia. There- 
arter, Mrs. Gandhi attempted to control the 
State politics and named the new Chief Minis- 
ters in whom she had a deep confidence tor 
governing the States. 

It is genuinely accepted that the institution 
of the Prime Minister is acquiring more and 
more cignificance in our political system. All 
over the world there is a tendency of concen- 
tration of power ina single person, for the 
Prime Minister is not merely the leader of the 
ruling party but also the chief political persona- 
lity c7 the nation inside and outside the 
country. He is not so much responsible to his 


Cabinet as he is to Parliament and the nation | 


as a whole. In the national election the people 
look zt the leader of the party rather than the 
party itself. -On the Indian subcontinent where 
India, Pakistan, Bangla Desh and Ceylon have 
adopted the parliamentary form of the Govern- 
ment, the Prime Ministerial form of the 
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Government, instead of the Cabinet Govern- 
ment, is gaining ground and the characteristics 
of the parliamentary spstem are resembling the 
features of the presidential. system. in the 


‘changing scene there is gradual degradation of 


the Cabinet system. The Cabinet is becoming 
merely a registering body, which gives formal 
sanction to the decisions taken by the Prime 
Minister in his judgement, though the Cabinet 
systems operates but on very different premises 
and not on the fundamental „grounds of the 
political system which we have adopted in our 
Constitution. ín other words, every decision. 
is the decision of the Prime Minister. 

It is an open fact that the personality of 
the Prime Minister counts much more than the 
strength of the party for governing the adminis- 
tration of the country. A powerful, influencial 
and experienced Prime Minister can dominate 
the Cabinet, Parliament and the country as a 
whole. In makinga policy and in selecting 
his colleagues and other personnel, he and his 
close Lieutinents have an overriding say. All 
this depends upon the competence and the 
position of the Prime Minister in the party. 
Henge, no fixed equation for the powers and 
position of the Prime Minister can be legalized 
in a written Constitution because the institu- 
tion is dynamic and flexible. l 

_ The emergence of the supremacy of the 
Prime Minister as equal to rhe President of the 
United States is not a healthy development for 
‘the success of our political system, becaus«: in 
the Presidential form of Govt. The system of 
checks and balances controls the powers of the 
President. In the United States the President 
cannot swim in an unchartered sea without the 
boat of the Senate. But in the parliamentary 
system, there is no such system which controls 
the tremendous powers of the Prime Minister. 
The parliament, of course, is there to control 
him but in the ‘change of wind it has become 
merely a constitutional fiction, because if the 
Parliament is reluctant to endorse the policies ` 





| 


. | problems. 


È 
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or the actions of the Prime Minister, the latter 
can get them approved by ‘threatening the 
dissolution of Parliament. 


Hence for the parliamentary system, the. 


two-party system is the most important factor- 
Since 1952, we could not establish a, well-orga- 
nized opposition front as an alternative to the 
‘party in power. That is what the opposition 
camp has no say in our democracy and our 
Parliament has been reduced to the Status of a 
single party Chamber. We have simply an 
elected oligarchy at the top for governing the 
country. 


In order to check the powers of the Prime. 


Minister, it is imperative to restore the Cabinet 
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system and its legtimate importance in our 
system. There is no denying fact that the 
Prime Minister is first among equals but he 
should think that the final authority is 
vested with the Cabinet. The Prime Minister 
isthe leader, coordinator and guide cf his 
Government and not the master. Otherwise, 
the Parliamentary system would corvert into 
totalitarianism and autocracy. The best system 
‘is of maximum autonomy Mwith accountability 
to the Parliament and the nation . 

Moreover, the consolidated opposition, 
efficient press services‘ and enlightened public 
are equality important for a better functioning 
of our democracy. 





TASKS BEFORE NEW GOVERNMENT 
B. R. S. GUPTA 


The Janta Governmeut yielded place toa 
new coalition, the first of its kind at the centre 
headed by Mr. Charan Singh, to deal with a. 

' host of pressing economic and administrative 
l The 28 months Janta rule saw the 
; lying of groundwork for new economic 
policies and strengthening of the country’s 
food and foreign exchange reserves. But 
several socio-economic programmes launched 
have been in a state -of tardy implementation. 
After the relative price stability of about two 
years, inflation has begun to gain momentum 


and is currently running at the rate of 11.3%. 
The Janta government could not also put the 
Sixth Plan (1978-83) into final Shape. In 


-recent months, apart from the economic slow- 


down arising out of power shortage, decline 
in coal and steel production as well as trans- 


. port bottlenecks, labour unrest and revol: by 


sections of policemen and CRP created serious 
law and order problems and a poor 
for the faction-ridden ruliag party. 
Amorg the first tasks of the new govern- 
ment will be effective enforcem:nt of law and 


image 


- collective endeavour 
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order and fi nding solutions to bonus and other 
industrial relations problems. On the econo- 
mic front, they have to deal iwith inflation 
before it gallops to menacing proportions. ` 

The infighting in the Janta Party culminat- 
ing in the fall ‘of Desai Government in’ the 
wake of mass desertions never threw up any 
major differenceson economic ideology. The 
new government, which is a coalition of the 
breakway Janta (S) and the congress, will 


spell ous its own. economic programmes and - 


priorities. The first task cf the new govern- 
ment would be to ‘revive the people’s faith in 
a bright future. In his first broadcast to the 
nation as Prime Minister, Mr. Charan Singh said 
that the government would take every possible 
step to meet the situation. It shall be our 
to discharge this trust 
with sincerity and devotion. The new govern- 
ment would encourage the establishment of 
smail economic units both in the industry and 
agriculture, > it has no ` reservations 


necessary, big industries will 
continue to be established and wherever 
national. interest so demands, established in 
the public sector. Not only that, in the special 


ple wherever 


cases even -existing private industries will ‘be 
- present -~ 


nationalised. Needless to add, the 
governmental machinery is deeply conscious 
of the goodwill and faith and affection our 
people have-bestowed on us. It is very much 
erystal clear that after 30 years of independence 
we are almost the poorest country in the world. 
The greatest and utmost task before the new 
government is to remove the poverty and the 
basic necessities of life should be provided to 
every _ single citizen. Political Jeadership of 
the country must remember that nothing mocks 
our values and our dreams more than the 
desparate struggle of our people for existence. 
Nothing ‘could, therefore, be more poignant 
than the look of despair in the eyes of the 
starving chil 


‘bed hungry, that no family will fear 


about the ' 
role of the big industries as a matter of -princi- 


and minorities, 
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a more patriotic ` objective for our political 
leaders than to ensure that no child will go to 
for it’s 
next, day's bread. and that the’ future and 
capacities of not a single Indian will be allowed. 
to be stunted, by malnutrition. ; 

Elimination of unemployment 
accorded the highest priority in the progra- . 
mmes and policies of the new . government. ` 
Needless to add that Unemployment is on the 
increas. There can not bea greater imiaery 
than that young men fully qalified and desirous 
of gainful ‘employment, find themselves idle. 
The present government has to find employ- 
ment for all. Indeéd, employment’ should be 
the principal instrument with which poverty 
has to be eliminated. 

The new- government should initiate steps 
to prevent the growth of cities. This dange- _ 
rous trend have widened the disparities of : 
income and wealth. Tnere is a 
—economic. and cultural—between our cities 
and our villages. 

The new government must recognise that 
corruption starts atthe top and percolating 
down, corrupts the whole society unless there, 
isa high degree of personal integrity at the 
top level in the public life of our country, 
corrurption in the administration can not 
possibly be stamped out or even substantially 
reduced. ‘Although the ultimate solution lies 
inthe hands of the people themselves who 
have the right to choose the leadership, the 
government must take all necessary steps in’ 
this regard. eo oS 

All weaker sections and backward classes 
scheduled castes -and tribes. ` 
shall be ensured every protection and help to: 
develop themselves _ to the optimum so that 
they play a rightful Tole in society. : 

Government will ensure maximum oppor- 
tunities to-.all minorities for, “ development- 
economic, religious and ` cultural—and_ strive 


will be- 


d. Nothing could, therefore, be for their effective integration within the Indian : 


yawning gap .. 
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society. 
Every language shall be given the maximum 
opportunity for development. 
shall be imposed on any section of the society 
against its will, although it is ‘this government’s 
hope that in time, an acceptable lingua-franca 
will develop. ~ l 
Ideological differences may be difficult to 
resolve overnight. But aunity based on 
values and national objectives is- not only 
possible but is the imperative need of our time. 
In the comity of nations India with its glorious 
heritage and tradition bas a distinct 
play. It has to spread the 
and apply the healing 


role to 
message of peace 
touch at évery sore 


nature, and with people 
No language ` 
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blessed by 
of great culture, 
traditions, skills and capacity for hard end 
sustained work. The present government 
must strenghthen the ‘moral and economic 
strength of the country: and to improve he 
quality of life. 

~ Above all, the: present government ras to 
restore in the minds of our. people their 
confidence in the capacity and resilience of 
our democratic polity to solve our multifaricus 
problems. A new atmosphere of hope naas to 
be created in the country in the place of -he 
present state of uneertainty, apprehens:om 
and despair. 


spot. India isa rich country, 


í 


CIVILISATION AND CULTURE OF.BABYLONIANS 
tATTAR CHAND 


Every humán society has a culture and 
civilisation which distinguish it from other 
animal and non-human societies, Culture, by 


and large, is that- complex whole which embos- 


dies ‘the fundamental elements of intellectual 
‘life as they are objectified i in the-inner segments 
of human heritage. Culture for -example 
includes knowledge, ideology, philosophy, 
religion, values, ethics and morals, fine art, 
language and so on. Whereas civilization 


Studies the objective, material and mechan:c 
side of life and involves itself in the econom:-c 
and materialistic achievements- -of man whica 
has determined his current 
prosperity. 

Civilization objectifies itself i in the physical 
and man-made aspects of human environment. 
Such aspects encompasses many inanimate and 
material objects like factories, machinery. 
means of transport, -houses, furnitures, labora 


welfare and 
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tories and so on: Thus the essential distinction 


between culture and civilization falls in the fact 


that culture deals with the inner fundament al: ` 


civilization 
external and 


of mnan and society; whereas . 
interests itself in the ; objective, 
‘physical aspects of society. 
degrze of expertise and manupulation to be 
app-opriate and useful for man. 

=inally Mr. Attar Chand has actually 
achieved an immense success in the research, 
and I would like to draw the attention of both 
sciextists and specialists to persue serious re- 


searches on the wide topic of cultnre and civili- 


zattan owing to 
` —Etitor 

Babylon is Seiad about 
the south of Baghdad. Shortly before the road 
from Baghdad leads to Hillah, 
pos. on the right directing the visitor to the 
grec! site. 

Herodotus who visited the city in 460 B.C. 
onca admiringly described Babylon as “sur- 
paszes in splendour’ any city of the known 
word. Records’ of some other ` classical 
autzors describing the Hanging Gardens of 
Batzlon as one of the world’s seven wonders, 
gavza magestic echo ‘for its name over the 


its immense significance. 


word. j 
The Babylonian King, Hammourabi, the 
sixta’ ruler in the first Babylonian „dynasty, 


symbolised in his reign the city’s considerable ` 


inficence and most splendid period (1728-1686 
. B.C.) His Code of Law which sought 

“to cause justice to prevail in the country, 

ib destroy the wicked and evil, 

chat the strong may not oppress the weak,” 
is. widely held as the oldest 
evez known by man, a concrete indication of 
sopòisticated sense of organised society by 
ancient criteria and a breakthrough in creative 
human development., By ancient standard, 
the-zfore, Babylon is a very large capital. The 
Eucirates river now flowing to the west of its 
ruizs had bisected it. The city walls, an inper 


that needed a - 


95 kilometres to 


there is a sign- 


Code of Law 
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wall and an outer wali, were remarkable struc- 


tures reinforced by towers and protected by | 


meats—much admired in antiquity. Eightgates,. 

each named after a god, pierced the inner wall. 
The archaeological expedition, enlisting. 

hundreds of workers and scores of specialists: 


and supervisors involves restoration, preserva- - 
` tion and excavation operations. 
tions have been going on since the beginning `` 
of the year concentrating on the 500 acres 


The opera- 


N 


area of the city proper which is believed'to ` 


have contained as many as 
various sizes, many, architectural structures 
as places, theatres and mud-houses and reed 
huts scattered amidst gardens and palm groves. 

An estimated 100,000 people are upeheres to 
have lived i in the city. 


. Tne city’ s neo-Babylonian level is generally’ 


thought to have given a fairly complete and 
accurate picture of the extensive architectural 
activity witnessed in the 


hojd the View that a decade of archaeological 
excavations at Babylon have -barely scratched 
the surface of the huge site. 
ASTRONOMY 

The belief in a eonnection Sheed heavenly 


. bodies (sun, moon and, planets) and the life of 


human beings has played an important part in 


human history. Forlong ages astrology was | 


identified, and the belief in it is found ina 
developed form among the ancient Sumerians 


`~ and Babylonians, and directlyoy indire7tly, 
through -the Babylonians this belief spread ` 


to other nations. : 

The history.of astrology can now be traced 
to the earliest phases of Babylon history 3000 
B.C. In Babylonia asin Assyria ‘astrology 
took its place in the official’ 
two chief means at the disposal of the priest for 
ascertaining the will and intention of the 
goods : the other being the inspection ` of the 
liver of the 'sacrificial animal, 

Even at the present day astrology influences 


culbas one of the 


1,179 ‘temples of ` 


period between -` 
609-539 B.C. Yet many archaeologists still 


` what the gods were going to bring about. 


g 


many minds. 
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To such believers 
man’s life and happiness are largely dependent 
upon phenomena in the heavens. In the early 


_age of culture, it was a natural ‘step for priests 


to perfect a theory of -a compléte accord be- 
tween the phenomena observed | in the heavens 
and the occurrences on the earth. 


To the Babylonians ` moon and sun had 


divine powers, and same held’ good of the 
planets. Of the planets five were recognized : 
Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, Mercury and Mars. 


These five planets were identified with the great - 


gods ; Jupiter with Marduk, Venus with ‘the 
goddess Ishtar, Saturn with Ninltb, Mercury 
with Nebo and Mars' with Nergal. The moon- 
god was called Sin and the sun-god Shamash. 
The movements of the sun, moon and the five 
planets were regarded as representing the acti- 
vity of the gods in questi on. 

If, therefore, one.could - correctly read and 
interpret the activity of these powers, one knew 
. The 
Babylonian priests accordingly addressed them- 
selves to the task of perfecting a system of 


interpretation of the phenomena to be observed ` 
natural that the 
“system was extended from the moon, sun and 


in the heavens. And it was 


the five planets to the more prominent and 
recognizable fixed stars. 


The system involved not merely the move- 


ments of these planets, but also the observation . 


of their relative position to one another.and to 
all kinds of peculiarities noted at any point in 
‘the course of their movements. To all these 
phenomena some significance was attached, the 


most significant being the eclipse of;the moon, 
In this way a mass of traditional interpretation — 


of all kinds‘ of observed phenomena was 
gathered, and these became a guide to the 
-priest for all times..- 


The astronomical knowledge which accom- 


. . panied early Babylonian astrology was essen- 
ctially of empirical character. 
the days of Hammyrabi 


Asearly asin 


in astrology 


` origin. 


(2000 B.C.) the-com- 


HI 


bisatoh of prominent groups of stars with out- 
lines of pictures was fantastically put togetaer. 
The theory of the ecliptic as representing the 


- course of ihe sun through years, divided among 


12 constellations with a measurement. o? 30: 
degrees to each division, is also of Babylonian 
Similarly, the other accomplishments. 
of Babylonian astronomers, such as their 
system of moon calculations and the drawing 
up of planetary tablets of moon belong to 
them. l 

The middle of the 4th century B.C. was 
definitely fixed as the period when Babylonian 
astrology began its triumphal marck tc the 
West, invading the domain of Greek and 


-Roman culture and destined to exercise a 


stronghold on all nations, more particu.arly 
-Egypt, that came within’ the sphere of Creek 
and Roman influence. 


From Babylonians the Greeks derived heir 


. first nations of astronomy. The ccpiec the 


Babylonian asterisms, appropriated Babylcnian 
knowledge of the planets and their courses, and 
learned to predict eclipses. This is a cycle of 
18 years 11 days, or 223 Iunations discovered 
at unknown epoch ir Chaldaea. Records 
dating “from the reign' of Sargon of Akkac 
(3800 B.C.) imply that even’ then the varying 
aspects of the sky had been long under expert 
observation. 

The Babylonian computrs were not only 
aware of the fact that Venus returns in a.most 
exactly 8 years to a given starting ‘point -n the 
sky, but they were also able to establish sanilar 
periodic relations in 46, 59,79 and 83 years 
respectively for Mercury, Saturn, Mars and 
Japiter. 

- Subsequently, in the ren of the Greeks 
and Egyptians both astrology and astrcnomy 
were carried far beyond the limits attaired by 
the Babylonians. The combination of tke twc 
fields seems to grow more complete witL eack 
age until we reach the threshcld of moderr 
science. 


. development. 
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MYTHOLOGY 
All races without exception have “had ; a 
-mythology. To trace the outline of the world’s 
mythology is to trace also the pattern of man’s 


civilisation that has not probed the mysteries 


. of life and sought to explain them, by the 


graphic means of myth.: 

The pre-occupying questions have remained— 
how was the world created, what are the forces 
that govern man’s life, and, how best can be 
make them «favourable to him ? The answers 
have been as varied as the societies that have 
produced them, ranging from the primitive to 
the near-sophisticated. \ 

Any attempt to know myths better is to 
surrender to a very legitimate .pleasure of 
studying a collection of very fine stories and 
probe deeper into human consciouness. 

. The myth of Paradise or myth of Dilmum 
was the mythical country destined to witness 
the birth of Life when it was created by ‘the 
god Enki and the Virgin. his wife. Until then 
nothing existed, not even water. It was -the 


task of the Virgin to ask the „Bod to create the. 


life-giving waters : 
“Father Enki’ Ninsikilla his 


dau ghter ; 


answer S 


Let the Sun-god in a day... 

From. the mouth whence issues the water of 
Sox the earth, 
Bring sweet water from earth... 
And the Sun did so. Dilmun received the 


water which enabled her to drink the water of. 


planty”. ' 
The next episode told of the divine union 


and the birth ‘of the gods. The act of creation 


is performed by Enki. He fertilised the swamp- ` 


‘land with his own seed. Then followed his 
union with his wife, 
Ninhursag when she was 


to a child. 
The first child of the divine couple was the 


about to give birth 


goddess Ninmu, by whom Enki then had ano- . 


X P 


was he who ensured order 
_Tegulated earthly activities 


There has been’ no age, no 


-who took the name of 
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ther daughter, the goodness Nindurra. 

The purpose of this myth was to establish 
Enki as the Brganiser of.the world and the - 
founder of divine and human institutions, ; it 
in the world and 
from irrigation ` to- 
ploughing, from weaving to cattle raising, from: 
these emanated all cultural concepts, and they 


‘were the tangible symbols of civilisation con- 


ferred by gods. 

Just as the Old Testament states that God 
put man in the Garden of Eden to réplenish the 
earth and subdue it, so Sumer, in dawn of time, 
sets forth the tasks #ncumbent on humanity, 
and ardudus fate it has to bear, and says that 
men were created by the gods to serve them. 
The men the gods put on earth no other reason 
for existence than to till the soil for the greater 
glory of the gods, and especially, to see to their 
needs, so that they could, at least, enjoy eterna} 


- life to the full, for it was this that Saioen 


shed'gods from human. 

In the Babylonian myth, which gradually 
replaced ancient Sumerian myths, it is almost 
impossible to determine how much is of 
Semitic religious origin. There is nothing to 
show that a Babylonian myth is nota simple 
translation or adaptation of a hitherto un- 
known Sumerian theme. 

It is known that before the Semites made a 
vast.epic poem of the episodes. of the legendary - 
life of Gilgamesh, these episodes were already, ` 
recounted in Sumerian legends, just as it is 
known that the Babylonian, account the Great 
Flooi was only an adaptation of the historic 
tradition regarding the origins of Sumer, And 
the-same is true of many literary works. 

On the other hand, certain Babylonian 
myths are quite clearly adaptations; if not 
simple translations of Sumerian. myths. -How- 
ever, myth in Semitic religion of Babylon’ was 


- much more closely integrated wii rite.than ip 


Sumerian thought. 
This poem was essentially part of the ritua) 





+- 


-essential purpose of 


a 
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of New Year Festival in Babylon. It was 


“known to Babylonians by its opening words, 


“Enuma Elish’; when on high, Its long texts 
-come from most of the, great. religious centres 


-of Mesopotamia, from Assyria and Babylonia 


alike. , i i i 
Beside being a religious 
the Poem of Creation 
‘was the glorification of the god of Babylon, 
-Marduk, who became. the head of the 
Babylonian pantheon. 7 
Having conquered his enemies} and having 
overcome the forces of chaos, Marduk created 
the world. He slaughtered the monster 
Tiamat : ý 
` “Then the lord paused view her dead body, 
That he might divide the monster and. do 
í l artful wòrk, 
He split like a shelfish in two parts ; ~ 
Half of her he set up and called it as sky, 
He crossed the heavens and surveyed the 
regions, 
“AS aie lord measured the dimensions of 
Apsu 
The Great Abode, Esharra, which he made 


__ as the firmament.” 


Aun, Enlil and Ea he made occupy their 
places”. 
This last line is a reference to the tripartite 
division ofthe heavens, and to the three 
paths, of the stars. ` 


“The fifth tablet of Creation is an astrolo- 
gical treatise, explaining the placing ofthe 
‘stars, the length of the years, the ` divisions 
end signs of the zodiac and the birth of the 
moon, All these were the work of Marduk. 

When Babylonian civilisation came to an 
and the religious concepts were still those that 
had been formulated at the beginning of 
‘Sumerian history. Just as it was about to die 
-out, the static civilisation of Babylon made an 


testimony, the’ 


- as either ‘son or 


` god dwelt in heaven, - 


name. We 


attempt at survival in a world that was m ‘ull 
religious evolution. 
FORMS OF RELIGION’ 

The earliest forms of religion in Mesopota- 
mia were founded upon the worship cof vital 
forces. Since man is the measure of all thirgs, . 
Mesopotamian thought expressed these vital. 
forces in terms of spirits of generation and’ 
reproduction represented by the unit of male 
and female, as in the human family. A tl ird 
figure. in the form of a young:man, possessed 
the characteristics ôf his father, was regaried 
lover of the goddess. The 
religion then diluted these vital forces by the 
creation of divinities with a specific and lim.ted 
function—divinities of corns and forests, of 
vine and stream, besides a lower crder, or 
demons. 

- Semitic - civilisation was not mateciall” so 
far advanced, but while it took over Sume-jan 
civilisation in almost its .entirety, it posse: sed 
enough ideas of its own to alter and enlarge 
its character fromitsown resources. The 
dominant figure in-the pantheon was the God 
An, converted by the Semites into Anu. “his 
and possessed almost 
limitless powers, including those formerly 
ascribed to the spirit of generation anc re>ro- 
duction. 

The nearest associates were Enlil 
of the wind and Enki, the god 
world, and also the lord of the bottomless 
waters of the abyss upon which the earth 
rested. These were then followed bythe gods. 
of heavenly bodies like Enzu of Sin, the moon 
god, the lord of knowledge, Utu, the sun zod, 
and Nergal, the ruler of the regions or Ling- 
dom of the dead. Each of these gods hada 
wife, the most important being Ishtar, who 
embraced a wide range of identities under one 
still find the gods Dumuzi, 
Mingizzida and Ningirsu—lords respective y of 
heavens, of the “wood of life”, of green things 
and the river floods, 


the god 
of the under- 
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Then finally we see the introduction into 
the pantheon two great deities who were 
destined to become what might be` called the 
national gods of Babylonia and Assyria, namely 
Marduk and Assur. 

Marduk, or Morodach as in the Bible, : was 
the patron deity of the city of Babylon, who, 


- when Babylon permanently became the poli- - 
tical centre of the united states of the-Euphra- , 


tes valley under ` Hammourabi, rose to the 
position of the head of the Babylonian pant- 
heon. His. original character was that of a 
solar deity and he personified more specifieally 


the sun of- the spring-time who conquered the- 


storms of the winter season., 
The only . serious rival to 
1200 B.C. was Assur in Assyria. But in the 
south Marduk reigned supreme, and his 
supremacy was indicated most significantly by 
making him the ‘Bel’‘, the lord par excellence. 
With the conquest of the monster Tiamt, 
symbolising ‘the chaos prevailing in primeval 
days, Marduk became the creator of the world, 


_ Marduk’ after 


‘including mankind. As we approach the days 


of the Neo-Babylonian Empire, the impression 


is created that Marduk was the only real deity 


and that the other 
forms under 


gods were 


recognised, ` 
which he 


merely the various 
manifested himself. 


In the astral-theological system Marduk is | 


As the 


identified with the planet Jupiter. 


creator of the world, the New Year's festival,- 


celebrated at the time of the verna: equinox 


_ was sacred to him. The festival, which lasted 


for eleven days, symbolised the new birth of 
nature—a reproduction, therefore, of ` the 
creation of the world. ‘Lhe arbiter of all fates, 
Marduk was pictured as holding aí assembly 


- not been: for the 


. the 


of the gods during the New Year’s festival for- 


-the purpose of deciding the lot of each indivi- 
dual for the year to come. ` 

The name Marduk was interpreted as “‘the 
‘son of the chamber” with reference prehaps to 
the sacred chamber of fate in which he sat in 


first action was to _ 
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judgment onthe New Year’s festival. The 
namefof his consort was 'Sapanit, the shining 
or brilliant one—an allusion to Marduk’s solar 
traits—and this.name was probably twisted: 
by the Bobylonian priest to mean “the produc- - - 


“ing”; the female counterpart of the creator of 


mankind and life in general. So Marduk’s. 
consort was aform or manifestation of the 
great mother, goddess Ishtar, ‘just as in Assyria 
Ishtar frequently appearing as thé consort.of 
Assur. 

The dynasty of Akkad laid the foundations 
ofa tempie in Babylon. From the same 
period there is mention of Esagila, the temple 
of Marduk. It is indeed likely that. the origi- 


‘nal rulers of Babylon were the high priests of 


Marduk and perhaps the.city would have 
remained a mere’ place of pilgrimage if it.had 
dynasty founded by an 
Amorite Sheikh called Samuabum, who im ` 
1894 (B.C.) set himself up as king in the city. 
Expansion of the city followed rapidly, fort- 
resses were built around the capital.. 

Kudermabuk was the chief of an Elamite 
tribe, ruler of a country on the eastern bank 
of the Tigris, south of the Diyala river. His _ 
earlier family had been an Amorite Sheikh in 
serivce of the Elamite. He attached 
Babylonia. and installed his son Waradsin 
(1834-1823 B.C.) as king. The new kiugs’ _ 
destroy Larsa, he was 
aided by Sabium, king of Babylon. 

Sabium (1844-1831 B.C) was the erector | 
of Esagila, the temple of Marduk in Babylon. - 
Long after thatthe king of Babylon Sin- 
mubalit, died (1793 B.C.) and was succeeded 
by his son, a vigorous and far-sighted young 
man whose name was Hammourabi. Larsa, 
in the south, was defeated and Assyrians in 
the north were’ brought under Babylonian’ 
rule. Healso imposeda religious pattern _ 
which long outlasted his dynasty. This he did 
by the simple method making Marduk, god 
of Babylon, into ' the principal god of the 
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Mesopotamian pantheon. After this Babylon 
7 naturally became the main religious _ centre. 
Thus Hammourabi hailed himself. as the .one 
‘ who gladdened the heart of Marduk; his lord, 


- and throughout his life remained the custodian. 


of Esagila. Marduk’s supremacy was so 
firmly established and his position so impreg- 
ably secured, .that the passing changes and 
chances of. some 2000 years were. unable te 
oust him from his estate. 

-In,1595:B.C. Hammourabi’s rena: came 
- -to an.inglorious end.- With the fall.of Babylon 
‘to Hittites thè history of the ancient world 
-entered-a new:phase. The decline of Babylon 
continued -after the Hittite invasion. 
Hittites made.no-effort to retain what they had 
{,eonquered, but quickly retired towards their 
homeland, in Anatolia. carrying their booty 
` and the statues of Marduk and:his consort. 
The Kassite, who built up a.state centred pro- 
‘bably in the | Diyala region took control of 
Babylon. The first king who was definitely 
known to have . ruled the city was ' Agum Il. 
In his effort to make his rule ` legitimate in the 
i cyes of his ` Babylonian subject, Agum (1571 
H B.C.) brought back «from ,the Hittites the 
Statues of Marduk and his consort.and return- 
ed them to the temple which .he restored-and 
richly decorated. 
Agum “took the hands of 
„established a dynasty which , was to rule Baby- 
lon for over four hundred-years. The region 
of Kurigalzu J, (1417-1400 B.C.), was a period 
of comparative peace and _ prosperity for 
Babylon. Helaid the foundation of Dur- 
Kurigalzu, about twenty miles west.of modern 
Baghdad, as a new capital.which .would serve 
also as a fortress in case of trouble from the. 
= north. , l 
The accession .of king Ticultininurta I, 
(1244-1208 B.C.) in Assyria seemed, at first, 
to make little difference to Babylon. However. 
Tikultininurta decided ‘that the time had come 

to deal firmly and finally with Babylon. 

4-3 





them and succeeded in inflicting a 
defeat, 
-off to Assur and with him went all the treasa- 


.thern cities rose in revolt, 
‘action of Kassites and Babylonians won th-m 
` final suceess.. The old Kassite royal family 
returned to power. Bot not long after that 
the Elamite again attacked Babylonia, their 
Ring Kudernakhwunte (1153-1157 B.C.) viciously 


The ` 


Marduk” and . 
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After the first battle the Kassites retreated 
towards Babylon, but the Assyrians chased 
crushing 
Kashtiliash was’ capturds and carr-ed 


res of Babylon including the great cult-stacue 
of Marduk. Babylonia now became merzly 
a subservient buffer state on the Assyriaa’s 
southern broder. . 

After seven years of Assyrian rule the scu- 
and. the combired 


ravaged the country. Babylon and othar cult- 
centres were redused to ruins and the erch- 
statue of Marduk was earried off to Suse. The 
king of the Kassites was taken prisoner and 
with his capture the Kassite line came to an 
inglorions.end. 

In 728 B.C. Tiglathpilesser returned to 


_Babylon-and “took the hands” of Marduk end 
‘became the legitimate king of the land. Tken 
after Ashurbanipal’s reign the situation in 


Assyria rapidly changed. A -series cf weak 
kings followed on the throne. Nebopolassar, 
the scn of an administrator of the Sealands, 
united with the Babylonian rebels and wure 
able to meet the Assyrian army and gainec a 
decisive victory. 

In 626 B.C. Nobopolassar was proclaimed 
king of Babylon. He continued his policy of 
annual advances into Assyrian territory. In - 
614 B.C. the Medes marched directly towards 
Nineveh and laid siege to it. This was too 
good a chance for Nabopolassar to miss. He 


. therefore led his army north to give his help to 
‘the Medes for a final assault on the Assyr-an 


capital. 

fire. . 
_ Nebopolassar died and his son Nabachad- 
nezzer succeeded him to the throne of Ba byl. 


The city was taken, looted and set on 
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Judging by his building activity all over his 
> reals and especially in Babylon itself, the 
couciry must have been very prosperous during 
his gin. 
Bab:lon including the tower and Esagila, the 
temsie of Marduk, What was discovered on 


the surface of the ruins of Babylon related to ` 


his period, 
oa hes! October, 539 B.C., Cyrus, king of Persia, 


enteed Babylon. King Nabonidus was cap-- 


turet and probably executed by the victorious 
foress: Cyrus offered his friendship to all 
Babvionians. Buildings were restored, and 
priests and citizens were allowed to worship as 
` befcre. A long proclamation was issued which 
told in detail of Nabonidus insults to the gods, 


and iow Marduk in desperation had turned to = 


the -ighteous Cyrus to save his land from 
-disasier. ; 

Cyrus remained in Babylon during the 
winter of the same year to supervise his new 
province, and when he returned to Ecbatana he 
left sis son Cambyses as his representative in 
‘Batvlonia. In March, 538 B.C." Cambyses 
“tock the hands” of Marduk at the New Year 
festival and thus received the god’s approvai 
for àis father’s assumption of the title “King 
of Babylon”. 

"530 B.C. Cyrus was killed in’ action and 
‘Cambyses succeeded him as ruler of Persia. 
Dung his absénce on an expedition to.conquer 
Egt his brother, Bordiy prociaimed himself 
king. Cambyses on his way back from Egypt 
was killed by Darius, the royal spear-bearer, 
anc the provinces accepted Darius as the legiti- 
maiz successors to the Persian throne, Babylo- 
niaas rose in rebellion but the Persian| army 
qu-ckly suppressed the revolt. 

Darius died in 486 B.C. and Keres was 
accepted as king. There were already rebelli- 
ous elements in Babylon, but this revolt was 
agein quickly- crushed. The walls of the city 
we demolished, its temples including “the 
greet sanctury-of Marduk, were destroyed, and 

\ 


“He renewed all the old buildings in 


' hands” of Marduk, 
‘Alexander rebuilt the 
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the golden 
melted down. 
Kerxes was assassinated in 465 B. C. and was 
` succeeded by his son Artaxarxes who was mofe 
lenient towards Babylon. In 331 -B.C.. 


statwe of Marduk himself | was 


- Alexander the Great, king of Greece, advanced l 


to the Euphrates. Darius II- was ready to - 


. meet him near Arbela (Arbil). But despite 


‘resistance, the battle was lost and the Persian 
‘Tule came to an end. _— 

Amid great rejoicing Alexander entered 
Babylon and ordered the - restoration of the 
templex destroyed by Xerxes, especially the 
great shrine of Marduk and himself “took the 
as king of Babylon. 
temple of Marduk, 
but at this time, the tower of Etemenanki 
completely collapsed. Alexander died in 
Babylon and Seleucus. was appointed as 
satrap of Babylon. Seleucus built ‘a city on 
the Tigris named: Seleuceia. His son and 
succéssor gave orders for the civil population 
of Babylon to be-removed to, Seleuceia, but at 


- the same time he-continued building Marduki 


temple, Esagila. 
In A.D. 116 the Roman emperor, Trajan, 


wintered in Babylon during his campaign against’ 


the Parthians. He found the city of the magni- 
ficent towers and great temples in ruins, The 
name of Babylon, however, rémained alive i in 
the minds of the men and today. : its nao 
has been red&scovered. 

Babylon is weil known as a cradle for many 
civilizations of the past ages. As stated earlier, 


_those civilizations were of Akkaddians, and 


Assyrians. Because of this fact, notable efforts 


' are exerted now to revive the city and- make it` 


as it was, i.e, a centre of radiation. Today- 
Babylon Governorate is passing through a 
new stage to be rebuilt and placed it in its 
§rue position, as it was during the reign of 
Hammourabi, the first Legislator in history. 
And this comes cout’ of the concern Iragi 
Government attaches onrebuilding mig country 


z 
+ 








me 


a sew way that. will revive its historic value 
ameng the world.* 
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THE RELEVANCE OF FEDERAL STRUCTURE TO PLANNING 
_ IN A DEVELOPING ECONOMY 
K. K. UPADHYAYA 


A governmental ‘structure is federal (as- 
distinguished from unitary) when there is more 
than one layer of government and these layers 


shave clear demarcation of functions and powers 


between them supported by a constitution or 
tradition. Ifall functions and powers. are’ 


shared by different layers of government there > 
-will bea diarchy or probably a chaos. 


Or if 


some functions or powers are delegated by a 
higher government to a lower government with 
express provisions to . take them back there ig 


a unitary structure. 


There are probably as many brands of 
federation as many are federations some more 
loose or light than the other. Framing cf a 
fedération involves palancing:. between ‘ supre- 
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macy” of the centre and ‘autonomy’ ‘of the 
constituent states and thus there are worlds of 
‘differences. between the federations of U.S.S.R., 
U.S.A., West Indies, Canada and India. 
Thus wħile.India has been called ‘quasi- 
federal] and. debated, U.S.S.R. has been 
almost a:unitary government. But the idea 
. of a federation is very much in fashion and 
all large countries are ‘federal’ (at 


ef power (whether in a person, family,. group, 
corporation ora level of government) and 
decén-ralization ‘of power is supposed to be 
am important protection for democracy. But 
is it helpful for development planning ? 

Uader laissez-faire policy where, by 
defintion, external and internal security and 
administration and justice are the 
tions ofa .governmenta unitary structure 
might be alright. Under “welfare state” 
policy (where functions of -government increase 
without the implication of planning), however, 
a federal structure might be justified. A 
division of functions and powers may increase. 
the eificiency of government and become help- 
‘fal in obtaining some ‘second best’. oat 
Urnassailability of . Federal Structure in the 
Optimization Process Ouiside Planning. . 

Tae theory of federal finance iays down 
devices for . maximizing social bsnefit ina 
federal structurc, thus, making public finance 
as effective as it would be ina - unitary struc- 
ture. In a federation there might be equalities 
in merginal sacrifice of taxation and marginal 
benefit of expenditure in two states A and B 

_(a=al and b=bl), but both these entities in 
‘tthe mcher state (A) are likely to be lower 
than that in poorer state (B), [hence a=al 
b=b.]. By increasing taxation in A and 
expeaditure in B (via inter-state or federal- 
siate transfers) the set of entities in the two 
states may be equated a=al b=bl and thus 
welfare of the federation may by increassed to 
the level where it would be when there was a 


‘ least- 
formally). People are’averse to concentration 


only func- . 


: the lower governments 
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unitary vient instead. 2 Once we consider 
the ‘economies due to decentralized expen- 


ditures on social infrastructures and decent.’ 


relaxed collection of taxes like octroi and land: 
tax the ‘federal structure gains uporom 
Qver unitary structure.” 


, Assailability of Federal Structure: in ihe Optimi- 


uation Process within Planning. 


‘Planning involves shattering of a. major 


part of market mechanism and deliberate inter- - 


ference of government in resource 
allocation and use to influence 
and production of the 
preferred direction. 
centrally 


creation, 
consumption 
economy in the really 
The intervention is to be 
conceived and directed. Decisions 


have to be decentralized in the sense that some - . 


of these like the drainage system of a municipa- 


Jity or provision of housing sitesin a village 


are essentially of local nature. ‘‘Planning from 
below’ only means that there should be abun- 
dant local participation in these decisions and 
actions based on these. There is thus a place 


for state and local governments .in a planned ` 


set up. These might also serve the purpose of 
communicating to the centre the preferences of 
the people; this will be in addition . to the 
channel of central legislature. After the lower 
and upper governments have had a.dialogue 
may work in terms of 
their own plans with. financial responsibility 
implied in the system. 

. But the fiscal . competence of . constituent 
units might not be conducive to development 
planning in other ways. For' example, the 


0s 


state governments may be having a large chunk — 


of the total revenues of the federation and go 
averse to the fulfilment of development plans 
designed by + the: centre. . They may nullify: 
measures, of the centre for fighting inflation 
or recession. Their fiscal incompetence 
might raise another type of problem. They 
might, in competition with each other,, learn 
to rely mainly on the contributions from the 
centre and may not shoy the required interest 
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“been abrupt and overt. 
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in raising revenues froms ources assigned to 
them.3 There might be an inefficient system of 
making grants to states.4 Or the states might 
be in a position to influence the allocation of 
central grants by sheer resourcefulness.5 

The crux of the matter-is whether there can 
be an efficient system of transmission of instruc- 
tions and problems between coordinate govern- 
ments. Doubts have been expressed on this 
by several authors among whom are A. K. Sen, 
Gyan Chand, Baljit Singh and P.D. Hajela, 
‘and R.N. Tripathi.6 — 

Because of this “communication gap” 
federal structure ceases to be of interest on the 
theoretical plane itself. ' On the practical 
plane wherever it has been adopted ( in what- 
ever diluted form ) there have been tendencies 
of movement towards a more unitary or more 
federal system. While in India ‘these have 
been slow and subtle, in U.S.S R. these have 
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. ‘CENTRE-STATE ‘RELATIONS IN INDIA 
ee NIRMALENDU BIKASH RAKSHIT 


‘The system of government underlying the 
constitution of India is federal, although the 
term is nowhere used in the constitution itself. 
It, on the contrary, declares, under Art.2, 

- that Indiaisa Union of States. The term 
‘Union’ is, however; not defined by the makers. 
It only suggests that the country is an organisa- 
tional entity composed of various units. A 
close study, of course, reveals its. federal 
character though the centralising features are 


very prominent. 
K. C. Whearel Shere. a fairly acceptable 


definition ofja federation. He says: ‘In 


federal constitution the powers of government — i 
are divided between a Government for the. 


whoie country and governments . for paris of 
the country in such a way that, each govern- 
men: is legally independent within its non 
sphere.” Itisa dual government as, contradis- 
tinguised from ¢the unitary system.2. Thus 
federalism means, analytically, three things— 
= supremacy of. the constitution, division of 
powers: between centre and theunits , and, 
finally, the existence of an independent 
judiciary to adjudicate upon issues of conflict 
between governments. A careful’ study 
suffsiently shows that Indian constitution 
satisfies all these tests. l 
Yet there are certain centralising elements 

the cumulative effect of which might reduce the 

. autonoiny of the states in certain circumstances. 


: In some respects, these elements are formidable_ 


’ anc even non-existent in any other federations 
- of importance. Thus, K. C. Wheare, Prof. 
-D. N. Banerjee, Sirdar D. K. Sen, Dr. K. V. 
Rao, B. P. Gagendragadkar and other -eminent 
writers have declined to accept Indian constitu- 

\ 


tion as an example of federal. system. Sy 


Alan _ 'Gledhill;3 however, . appreciably 
counters this view and observes that terms suck 
as ‘quasi-federal’ can hardly mean anything. 
definitely. Asok Chanda,4 also agrees that 
such term will heip‘littlé to appreciate the real 
problem D, Basu 5 very rightly argues that the 
difficulty is that there is no universally agreed 
definition of federalism. If American constitu- 
tion is accepted as the typical federal model, 
he adds, all ; other federations, then, diverge 
in eertain respects from it and hence all of 
them should be termed as ‘quasi-federal.’ 

There are, however, some writers, both 
Indian and foreign, who emphatically hold that 
Indian constitution presents a federal system 
and that any other conclusion would be consti- 
tutionally erroneous. Thus, Prof. 
Alexandrowicz, Hugh Tinker, Alan Gledhill, 
Prof. Gilchrist and some ether writers think 


"that there should be no hesitation in accepting 


Indian constitution in the category of federal 
constitutions. Of course, it has some centralise 


ing features. But, this is due, they think, to 


` the needs of the country and the. fandamental 


tenets of federalism are so prominent that these 
centralising features cannot affect the federal 


` system of the country. Dr. A. K. Ghoshal6, in 
a splendid analysis, argues that federations of 


the world- can be placed in different positions. ~ 
of a scale and India’s place would bé, -though 
not besides Australia or America, near to 
Canada. Thus C. H. Alexandrowicz very 
succinctly, concludes that Indian federation is 


“sui generis.7 


Working of the Constitution 
But whatever controvarsial the issue might 
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be, it has, besides academic interest, 
preponderent importance in the. practical 
working of the country. Until the election of 
1967, India had been ruled by the monolithic 
-congress party which had virtually unchalleng- 
ed control both'at centre and states. The 
charismatic personality of Mr. Nehru also 


‘turned the country into almost a unitary: state - 
and the people had been largely accustomed to` 
a monocratic rule 8 Differences betweed the © 


centre and the’ states, excepting a singular 
occassion when the Supreme Court had to 
pronounce its verdict ( case of West Bengal V. 
Union ), were resolved on the party-level and 
“they could hardly assume federal problem.9 
Since independence, fear of external aggres- 
sion and sometimes actual occurences thereof 
as in 1947, 1962 and 1965 have increased the 
importance of our defence-strategy and have 
tended to consolidate federal powers. Along 


with these, internal disorders, chaos and feuds’ 


have also contributed to the growth of Central 
power, — 
Planning i is another Secunia which has 


increased, extra-constitutionally, the authority ` 


of the centre.10 It has stoutly been argued 
that centralised Planning has substantially 
seduced provincial - autonomy and has made 
- the centre all-powerful.” 

Indian Constitution provides for sential 
interference when the provincial machinery of 
administration crumbles down owing to politi- 
-cal feuds and organisational ‘inefficiency ( Art. 
356). In some of the states, since the incep- 
-tion of the constitution, the centrc has issued 


proclamation of Emergency and the adminis- ` 
trative responsibility has ` been shifted squarely i 


to the centre. ` : 

Thus, in spite of its federal zanu 
Indian political life has so long been directed 
from the central administration and federal 
-power has increased day by day. Sirdar 
K. M. Panikkar has rightly remarked : ‘Broad- 


ly, it may be said that the political experience ; 


_ titute the federation. 
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of the last fifteen years has disclosed a marked 
tendency towards growth -of federal power at 
the expense of the'states in ‘practically every 
sphere.‘ ‘Of course, he points out, the funda- 
mental rcason is the paucity.of. fun¢s at the 
hands of the states. H 

New Situation. 

But the political landscape of lidia was 
fundamentally changed by the General election 
of 1967 in which, due to mounting unpopu ari- 
ty ‘andinner-party cleavage, the Congress 
failed to muster the support of the majority in 
half ofthe states. After the election, its 
stronghold over some of the states was also 
lost as the self-seeking party-men wrecked their 
own house. Thus, non-congress governments 
appeared in about half of the states that csns- 
The election of 1967 is, 
hence, a watershade in the political history of 
the country which marks the end of the 
prolonged congress-monopoly and ihe installa- 
tion of power. by parties with „diferent, and 


sometimes opposed -philosoply from -hat 
professed by the Government at certre.12 
Some of the new governments, tkouga in 


‘different tones, mobilised regional sentiments 
and even challenged the central authority ir the 
local spheres. Sometimes, they seemed to 
maintain a posturé of . hostility towards the 
centre even if the differences were triffing. 


Some governments or at least some constituents 


of state coalition ministry also elamourec for 
arevision of the constitution with a view to 
reducing Central authority and slogan: of 


_wreeking the constitution ‘from within was 


popularised with unfailing’ zeal. 
Issues Of controversy. 

Since 1967 bitterness in Centre. State rela- 
‘tions centred around the following i issues : 

1. Unusual provision—the champions of 


.State-rights, point-out that Art: 356 has gs like 


the ‘Damocles sword’ over the. si iate-govern- 
ment having political ideology whica differs 
from that of the central government] 3, ' Urder 
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this Article, the President can take up’ the 
provincial administration if he, by the receipt 
ofa letter fromthe Governor of a State or 
‘otherwise’, is satisfied that the administration 


"in that State cannot be carried on in 


7 accordance with the provisions of the constitu- ` 


tion. Thus, they point out that State 
Governments with particular ideology different 


from those professed by the centre have been “ 


topplec in diflerent occassions and any such 
government may suffer the same experience. 
In this sense,this Article makes the constitution’ 
an unfederal one.” As Dr. K. V. Raol4 puts it ; 
‘This makes the constitution a specially unique 
unitary one trying to reduce the states in 
theory, atleast, tosome kind of local self- 
governing institutions. Ifa federation is what 
we wanted, this should not have been there.” 
They also point to Art. 365 permits Central 


intervention in a State and tie dismissal ofa 2 


popular ministry if it, in the opinion of the 
centre, fails to carry out the directions of the 
former. ‘It has been argued that unless such 


Articles are deleted, the independence of the ` 


be . seriously 


State-governments will’ 
jeopardised. 
2. Role of Governor: The role of Gover- 
“nor as an agent of the Central Government has 
been subjected to acrimonious criticism in the 
recent federal relations. In some occasions 
they have been criticised of over-stepping 
constitutional authority and even some political 
parties have desired that the unwanted governor 
have to be recalled. In West Bengal, Punjab 
or Bihar controversies arose over the extent to 
-which the governor should act jas an Central 
agent, the method of their appointment and 


sthe manner of exercising their discretionary ' 


_ ‘powers. ` ’ 


It has been argued that the Governor 


shouid act only as a nominal head of an unit. - 


As such, he is necessarily a rubber-stamp of the 
will; of the popular ministry. It is further 
claimed that the ministry must be consulted 


- the provincial cabinet. 


“is, 


‘one 
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before . a Governor is sent to that particular 
state. 
No: doubt, since 1967, some of . the. 
Governors have acted against the intention of 
It is: true that he is.. 
more a central‘agent than a provincial Head / 
over whose destiny he presides. The method 
of his appointment, tenure of office and the 
service conditions are such that he has to.func- 
tion as the ‘watch-dog’ of the centre.15 This 
obviously, a ‘remarkable index of 
centralism’ -which is not generally found in a 
federal canstitution.16 This is why . Morris— 
Jones ‘bas observed ` that the position of the 
Governor in relation to the President is only 
of the special features of the federal 
aspects of the constitution.17. , 
‘But, as a cardinal reality, the office of the 
Governor suffered a relative eclipse during the 
pre-1967 era due to the predominance of the 
congress in the Indian political scene.18 With 
the emergence of different parties ‘in our 
provinces, the need of utilising this instrument 
was felt at Delhi. In some occasions, he has 
been called upon to use his discretionary 
power inorder to dispel the'sense of 
uncertainty and iostability which gripped the 
province when'the constituent parties of the 
non-congress coalitions began to suffer from 
internal feud. This role has, however, been 
bitterly critised by persons like Dr. Rao who. 
think that the Governor should act merely as . 
a nominal Head of the Province.19 It has 
further been argued that while'the congress 
party has made use. of various constitutional. 
and extra-constitutional measures ‘and instru- , 
ments to keep itself in power, the office of the ` 
Governor bas been one of them.20. This is 
why, Dr. Rao has remarked elsewhere that 
‘much depends upon what the man bēhind is 
doing with his strings and.that state-autonomy 


` has, actually, been destroyed by him.21 


Some’states 
with the 


3. Resources for the States : 
have waged uncompromising battle 
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centre against its financial control over the 
states through the Planning Commission and 
Finance Commission. ` The states have preused 
‘For a permanent Finance Commission so that 


they need no more remain as glorified corpora- 


tions. By repeated demonstrations, Speeches 
and conversations all the states have clamoured 
for larger central assistance and’ lesser conirol 
‘in the state-planning. . 

Some states have even moved to the extreme 
point. They have demanded a better financial 


treatment and have threatened, in case their 


demands have not béen conceded, to consume 
by themselves the entire contributions they are 
‘to make to the centre. Food has been made a 
convenient tool in this political struggle. f 

4. Coccurrent jurisdiction: The centre, 
is, again, put to troubles so far as concurrent 
jurisdiction is concerned. It has faced. Crisis 
in enforcing the - policies evolved by it in the. 
matters of education, health, housing etc. 
where it has concurrent auediction with the 
States. 

5. Enforcement of Central laws: Federal 
relations has receiveda further jolt in 
connexion with the enforcement of central laws. 
_The problem took an ugly proportion in the 
context of the organised agitation launched by 
central government employees in September, 
1968. Some states, Kerala in particular, were 
not ready to take action against the agitators 
as directed by the centre. In several states, 
including Kerala, again, the cases against the 
alleged agitators . and piekona; ‘were 
withdrawn. 

6. Deployment of the CRP: The station- 
ing of CRP in. Kerala and West Bengal have 
only added fuel to fire. In Kerala, CRP was 
requisitioned by the centre only when the UF 
Government -of Kerala ( under Nambood 


tipad ) refused to carry out its constitutional .- 


obligations.22 
` č The Central 
„establishments and properties 
5 


Governments 
had to. 


` government, as was expected, 


The. 
thought of even making law and order zsa 


be 
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protected andas the State government. felt 
reluctant to perform such obligaticns, the 
Centre hadtostation its CRP. Ths S.ate 
vehemently 
protested against the deployment of Cenzral 
forces in the State without the latter’s ‘conscnt. 
central government, as a consequence, 


concurrent subject.23 


Readjustment Is Essent‘al. 


In the changed perspective, what is row 
urgently needed isa readjustment of fedcral 
relationship. some people have proposed taat 
an amendment of the constitution is necessary 


although, Setalvad24 thinks that'no serious 


change in- the structure of the constitution is 
needed at the present moment. Some minor 
changes may, however, be introduced tc ensure 
a healthy relationship between the cencre und 
state. Really, the election of 1967 has placed 


. federalism in India ona crucial test and we 


have to face the problem squarely. Tke ron- 
congress governments have, thereafter, becc me 
conscious of their rights and authority and as 
some of them fought the election on th basis 
of certain regional programmes, a cen:rali_ing 
move would surely be opposed by them. Tous, 


-prima facie, it appears that wind has sta-ted 
-blowing 


in the opposite direction and the 
reaction may be sometimes violent. 
Such’ clamours may, however, bo fered 
with a still greater centralisation, Eut that 
would only jeopardise the federal stcuctare, 


‘democratic spirit and unity. of the naton. 


Though the movements of the dissent.ent 
states might lead to seperatism, disurity and 
chaos, yet,am experiment should be madz io 
cope with the situatiun and, it is poin-ed out, 
instead of. deadening uniformity and ‘orc ble 
unity, some sort of decentralisation mey Lelp 
fo attain the desired objects. 

Some suggestions have been made in the 
following directions : 


1. It is suggested that the Pianno ‘ng 
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Comizissions should be decentralised and the 
states should . be given a wice field of- 
indepzndent action 25 : 

2. The National Development Council 
‘should : be dissolved and in its place’ an co- 
ordincting organisation ( such as. Inter-State 
Counc ) should be established26. with equal 
number of representatives from the centre and 
each sate. ; 

3. Discretionary grants to the states, under’ 
Art.2£2, must be discontinued and all assistance 
shoulc be given according to statutory laws 
enacted under Art.275. 

4. The question of assisting the states in 
financial matters should be offered to non- 
political entities like the Reserve Bank of India. 
Permanent Finance Commissions should be set — 
up and its recommendations should be made 
bindicg upon the Government. 

5. Governor’s qualifications should ` be 
consti utionally | fixed and such persons as 
accep'able tothe State ministry should be 
appointed Governors, Their constitutional 
authozities, further, should be carefully deter- 


mined and discretionary powers should be — 
‘central Government which, in all incircums- 


aboliched altogether. They must act ina way 
so that their impartiality remains v uadgubie 
ed.27 
Bet with the isosta of Mrs. Gandhi 
and sweeping congress-victory in most ‘of the 
states .in 1971, the problem of centre-state . 
relations Jost its legal significance. The 
dynamic. leadership. of the PM was the extra- 
constitutional force to centralise the Indian 
polity, though, her rift with the Tamil Nadu 
Government was a matter of serious concern. 
The Rajamannar Committee which was set up 
by tke Tamil Nadu Government demanded 
‘sefe-cuards . against arbitrary and umilateral 
action of the centre.28 ` 
Bat the Government, on the contrary, 
` passed the 42nd Amendment Bill by which 
| central bias was further been accentuated. Thes 
centre assum:d its power to deploy Armed 
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Forces in the states in and of the civil power 
and to pass Jaws to: prevent anti-national - 
activities.” Moreover several new Entries have 


_ been added to the Concurrent list.59, 


The emergence of Janata at the centre has 
once again created troubles in the centre-state 
Yelationship. Most of the State-governments 
are now clamouring for more powers and 
‘Perhaps, a legal battle is in the offing in. West. 
Bengal and Tripura. 

Some considera.ions : 

- It is true that steady centralisation has so 
long been the characteristic feature of Indian 
federalism. Of course, planning has been the - 
most potent weapon for such centralisation.30 
Santhanam has pointed out that after a few 
year of the inception of the constitution, the 
states have been legislatively passive, adminis- 
tratively sub-ordinate and financially impover- 
shed.31 Whether we agree with such conclusion 


- or not, the present transition of political life 
- admittedly needs some 


readjustments in the 
federal relations. i 


- But, this does not mean to weaken the 


tances, needs paramount power. Mr. M. 
Bhaktabatsalam.32 a former, Chief Minister 


_of Madras, writes- that in spite of being a 


zealous champion of pro'incial .autonomy, 
thinks that, above all, the centre has certain 
responsibilities apart from obligations, with — 
reference to the states. He further observes 


` that while the state has authority over the 


prescribed territory, the centre has eventual 
jurisdiction over the entire country. He 
thinks that the Centre can interfere if a state- 
Government does not care to safeguard the 


‘interest of a minority or fai's to maintain lay - 
and order or pays no attention to the protec- 


tion of the central establishments in the State. 
~  AsDr. Munshi,33 one of the prominent 
architects of the constitution, writes : ‘if ap 


‘erring State-government is not suspended, the 
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constitution will come toanend. Ac regards 
the practical question, it will be disastrous for 
the country ifthe units given to. it by the 
constitution is impared by threats of the states 
to act independently, : 
We must remember that the makers have 
deliberately created a strong centre in order 


to cope with the peculiar political condition of 


the country. As Prof. D. N. Banerjee ,34 
writes; ‘Indeed, the Unitary elements in our 
constitution are great safeguards against any 
possible operation of the forces of disintegca- 
tion of the country. Thus, they are rather 
ultimate controls for ensuring effizizncy and 
- stability to the working of its constitutional 
machinery.” 

We must also “remember the. lamen table 
history of our country and be careful about 
the danger of centrifugal forces which are still 
in operation in the shape of regionalism, 
Minguism, casteism and other anti-national and 
fissiparous tendencies. A strong centre is thus 
the supreme need of the day, and, Prof. 

- Banerjee holds, ‘events in Kerala and Assam 
have justified the political foresight and states- 
manship of the authors of our constitution in 
framing it as they did.35 Moreover, the centre 
must reserve its potentialities notonly as a 

- constitutional gift, but must exercise it 
properly. ' 

By a commendable sense of political 
realism, the makers have devised the present 
federal . pattero. What. we require for our 
country is a strong cence along with an 
adequate autonomy for the constituznt states. 
The constitution has, on the whole, provided 
for this, and that is ns best recommendatioa, 
Thus, normally the states maintain and should 
be allowed to maintain, law and order of the 
specified area. 
and again that the centre isa better protector 
of peace and normally than some of the state- 
governments which have immobilised the 

© magistracy and posice tor political purposes. 


But it has been proved time. 
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The centre has to intervene, in spite of fedzral 
structure, in such cases. 

.We should also remember that federalism is 
only a means, and not an and in iselt36 
When unity and solidarity of the country are ab 
stake, federal nicety would only worsen the 
crisis. As D.N. Banerjee37 observes, a strong 
centre is essential for the maintenance of the 


' unity and integrity of India, and a:thoagh 


some healthy conventions may be buil up as 
in Canada, for regulating the relations betw2en 
the centre and our constituent states, tLera 
must not be any statutory change in the frame- 
-work of our constitution, which would in any 
way tend to weaken the centre. 

This is why, we agree that a battle with tha 
centre is an ominous sign which may spell 


_ disaster. , 


A Dispassion at View | 
A careful analysis of the problem i is urs to 


- convince any impartial observer that the clle- 


gations of the champions of State right are 


. dargely untenable. 


The office of the Governor has merejy bzen 


looked upon as an unfederal instrumen:. But, 


as a matter of fact, the Governor karts nto 
importance only when  constitutiona: crisis 
develops in a state.38 | He has intervened when 
craze for power have vitiated our self-seeLing 
leaders and resulted in confusion, if not chaos 
The Governor has, really, to blow the whistle 
when one side has played a foul game.39 
Thus, the problem is, in fact, the prcduc: of 
India s current political malaise, of the failure 
of our party-system and the prevailing atmcose 
phere of unprincipled politics.40 

` Secondly, it has been alleged that tke states 
have deliberately been impoverished. Breta 
distinguished authority like Paul H. Appl2by 
has observed that ihe states have revenue re 


_ sources proportionately larger than sate ir 
any federal system.41 As a mauer of fact, 
- central inroads on state-autonomy is at icas! 


partly due to relatively inefficient fiscal perl s- 
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mance by most of 


that the states have not shown any commen- 


dable energy to mobilise the resources in the 


rural sector.42 There has also been a marked 
tendency to shy away from unpopular imposts. 

Thirdly, plamning has been regarded as 
another potent centralising factor. But it can- 
not be denied that planning has helped to pro- 
mote uniform policies calculated to aid econo- 
mic growth and has imposed ` a measure of 
discipline on the states in regard to the control 
of non-planned, 
ture.43 

Fourthly, the system of discretionary grants~ 
in-: id has also been an ` object of beated criti- 
cism. While there might be some logic in 
such allegation, it cannot denied that such 
grants have been a mechanism through which 
resources have been diverted to comparatively 
backward states and ‘hav2, thus, helped to 
bring about a measure of equalization in stan- 
dards of economis development. 

Lastly, Art.356 is, according’ to the critics, 
the most unlederal provision in the constitu- 
tion. But it is interesting to note 
people who have velement.y criticised it from 
thé opposition-side have themselves not ‘hesi- 
tated to use it while they have been in ‘the 
Treasury . Bench of Deihi. The manner in 
which governments in nine states have been 
dismissed under Art.356 by the Janata Govern- 
ment in 1978 with the ` support from the left- 
parties amply proves that the politics of oppor- 
tunism reigns supreme in our political area and 
that legal questions often give- way to political 
considerations. Such action has, definitely, 
been based upon a faulty logic.44 
Conci sion. 

It is right up now to aecept ‘the view that 
the traditional, doctrine of federalism claiming 
an unabated authority of the units in the speci- 
fied jurisdiction is an anachronism of the past. 


In all the federal countries of the world the 


the state-governments. ` 
The various Finance Commissions have opened 


4 


non-development expendi- . 


that the. 
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common trend is towards centralisation. 
There is manifest, observes Dr. Leacock45’. 
throughout the tendency to entrust, the central ` 
or national government withan expanding’ 
sphere of authority. Even ‘wherea46 has ad-’ 
mitted that the combined effect of ‘war, 
economic depression, the growth of social 
services and the mechanical revolution in 
transport and inductry’ in the centralisation of 
power in all the federations of to-day. Lipson47 
very trenchantly remarks that all the great 
driving forces of modern . society really 
combine in a centralised direction. Hence, as 
a practical politician, Dr. Ambedkar38 held 
in the constituent Assembly: ‘However much 
you deny powers to the centre, it is difficult to 
prevent the centre from beceming strong. 
Conditions in the modern world are such that 
centralisation of powers is inevitable, 

Yet, the constitution provides for a suff- 
cient degree of provincial autonomy. The 
Centre can intrudeinto the provincial field, 
observes D. Basu, only -according to law and 
under certain specific conditions.49 More- 
over, Co-existence of the communist Govern- 
ment in Kerala with the -congress-dominated 
centre, remarks the noted jurist, proves that a 
constitutionally-minded party has ample 
Opportunity under our ednstitutional scheme. 

in Modern times the concept of *Co-opera- 
tive federalism’ has steadily emerged and this 
spirit is manifestin our federal relationship. 
‘As a matter of fact, this seems to be the right 
direction in the contemporary political life. 
A sense of give-and-take should inspire both 
the centre and the units so’that national life is `: 
increasingly enriched by their co-operative 
actions. Conventions should grow up.ts 
discourage unnecessary central interference 
with the local autonomy. But the centre must 
interfere, and interfere effectively, ‘if such inter- 
ference becomes necessary inthe interest of 
the unity and solidarity of our nation, and for 
the maintenance of law and order in the 
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country. Otherwise, driven by political 
motives, erring states may ‘make complete 
nonsense 0' both democracy and federalism in 
India, ‘As Dr. V.A. Mahajan50- writes : ‘Ifa 
state acts in a way Which impedes or obstructs 
vf the Union 
attitude of hostility or revolt against the central 
Government, it is in ‘the fitness ,of ‘things 
that the Union woveenuient should have the 
power to intervene’. 
The General Election .of 


trend iù the federal ‘felations, It indicates, for 
the first time that different political parties may 


occupy power at the centre and in the states. © 


Health conventions and smooth understanding 
are.naturally essential in such situation. 

A salient fact of the Indian constitutional 
system is that it permits the appearance of 
governments with contending ideologies at 
centre and in the states. Whatever be the 
political panorama, centre and states must act 
in harmony and cohesion. 
duty of both the sets of government to see that 
in the welter of different ideologies and 
political manoeuvre, solidarity of the nation is 
not made the first casualty. 

The Federation must not be disintegrated 
by a chronic clamour to under the rights of the 
states or by ~ illegitimate claim of the cenire. 
No doubt, India has an strong centre, but it 
guarantces built-in-concessions to the federal 
Principle.5! This is, only natural. It has 
rightly been remarked that Indian constitution 
has enshrined the priaciple that in spite of 
federalism, the national interest ought to be 
paramount.52 

‘No doubt, the pattern òf division of power 


in Indian federation is noticeably centripetal.53 . 


But, the states should not suffer from a sense 
of inferiority-complex. They are not the dele- 
gates of the federal government, but both the 
federal and state government derive their 


authority from the same source, the constitu - 


laws or exhibits a definite- 


1967 should be. 
„an eye-opener.in the sense that it marks a new 


It is the bounden - 


tion of India.54 The makers have only vested 
paramount power in the centre for practical: 
reasons. The unitary elements are the great 
safeguards against the operations of disintegra- 
ting forces in the country.55 They must 3e 
retained for ensuring the efficiency and stabil:ty 
of the constitution. 
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WORK EXPERIENCE IN EDUCATION 
V.-T. PATIL 


The complex problems of Indian education 


in recent years have projected into sharp focus 
and prominence the relevance of the theory 
and practice of work experience. Work 
‘experience as a philosophy and method has 
finally.come into its own in the ‘Indian educa- 
tional system. 

Eminent educational philosophers like 
Dewey, Pestalozzi and Rousseau figure promi- 


mently among those who pleaded for worke 
_ centred 


‘educational programmes. These 
educationists were pioneers in the sense that 
they were the first persons who advocated a 
judicious blend of instruction with labour. 


_ In India, Gandhi’s concept of basic education 


presumed or presupposed the highest priority 
to work experience. In the contemporary 
world, both in the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
work experience constitutes an integral element 


-of their educational systems. 


The Kothari Commission on education 
based its policy prescriptions on the fundamen- 
fal assumption that educational reforms of 
innovations must be part of an educational 
society that bring about a good and just social 
order. Educational problems cannct be 
viewed in isolation or planned without a 
specific national goal. Education can become 
a powerful engine of: socio-economic and 
political development if it is intimately’ linked 
with long-term aspirations of the people in a 


-Society. The need to increase productivity in 


agriculture and industry clearly implies that 
the content and qua ity of education must 
emphasise modern thought and practices. 
Vast millions of our population are unemploy- 


ed or underemployed with the result that our ` 


per capita income is meagre and our standard 
of living is among the lowest in the world. 
The only remedy for problems of ‘suck magni- 
tude is that education must be reoriented to» 


‘ wards increasing productivity through -tLe 


philosophy of work experience. 

_ The concept of work experience ` involves 
the establishment of a functional linkage bee 
tween the school and the community at larg2. 
It presumes active and’ meaningful student 
Participation in the production or craative 
endeavour of the adult community. Such an 
understanding of the principle of work ex>eric- 


nce establishes a-definite role for institutional, 


education as a powerful instrument for bring- 
ing about civilised citizenship) In the firct 
instance, work experience becomes an impor- 
tant part of the productive activities of. tha, 
society and in the second place, it reaches ia 
a realistic’ manner the social organ‘sation 
outside the\ school. In other words, wors 
experience must have a social orientation if it 
is to be of any use to the society. This does 
not mean that werk experience must have only 
a social orientation, as,that would defeat its 
basic purpose. W rk exparience as an intrinsic 
aspect of the educational programme is 
supposed to have an ‘intellectual content 
becduse it stresses the adventure of ideas 
which are applied to brirg about increase in 
production. After all, work experience. is ‘a 
methcd of integrating education with work’, 
Work experience involves sustained anc 

systematic participation in productive work te 
increase production in different facets o° 
human activities. Such experience enables the 
individuals to.apply their thought processes (> 


(a 
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the practical side of human. life. Any educa- 
tional system that incorporates the principle 


of work experience certainly enriches the 
quality of human life. Psycholgically speaking, 
individuals will feel that their educational 
training shapes and moulds their personalities 
as also the society to’ which they belong. 
Work-centred education reinforces general 
education by forging alink with real life by 
helping the students to become more intelli- 
gent and more knowledgeable. From the 
perspective of motivation, work experience is 
_ of the greatest significance. A system of work 
experience that is fully integrated with the 
educational system revitalises the whole system. 
A comprehensive scheme of work | experience 
in our educational institutions 
students to identify the learning 
with the welfare of the community. 

Work experience when conceived asa 
dynamic concept can modernise traditional 
practices by application of the latest scientific 
and technological knowledge. This is possible 
through acurricula that enables students to 
acquire skills which involve scientific and 
technological sophistication. In an under- 
devloped country like Indian work experience 
will enable students to acquire the relevant 
skills to mould the rural environment in desir- 
ed directions. Knowledge about such aspects 
‘of rural re-construction like digging of wells, 
construction of a network of roads inter-link- 
ing rural areas, public health and sanitation 
and, improved agricultural practices, will trans- 
form the outlook of the people through a shift 
from the tranditional to the modern. 

Work experience can also develop the value 
‘of dignity of labour. A proper system of work 
experience can develop a positive mental atti- 
tude towards 
remembered that there is a close relationship 
between the worth and dignity of man and 
worth and dignity of his work. Our .traditio- 
nal values are such that manual or physical 


experience 


will enable the 


all kind of work. It must be ' 
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work is looked upon as something degrading 
or undignified. This harmful attitude may 
undermine the foundations of our democracy 
which lays emphasis on such values as equality, 
brotherhood and freedom. jn this context, 
the attitude of our educated younger genera- 
tion towards physical work must undergo a 


. Sea-change as our progress as a nation depends: 


upon a proper mental attitude to reinforce a 
system of work ethics. Dignity of labour has 
a sociological meaning in a democratic polity 
which is supposed to bring about an egalitarian 
social order. 


Work experience is also necessary to bring . 


about corresponding identity between mental 
activity and physical activity. Human ‘beings 


are essentially psychological and physical enti- . 
thinking, ` 


ties. Mere use of. the faculty of 
reasoning, judging etc., without matching 
physical manipulation of the body will create 
an unbridgeable gap between the psychological 
self and physical self.. It is necessary that 
individuals avoid what is known as ‘indentity 
anxiety’ which is the product of depersonalisa- 


„tion. The importance of adjustment value of 


work cannot be underestimated. Work experi: 
ence must be in tune with the reality of Jife and 
the local conditions. 
that is unrelated to the environment will not 
be successful in bringing about any worthwhile 
‘Work experience 
productive activity that is 


socio-economic change. 
must generate 
socially relevant. 
The concept of work experience must 
enable the students to acquire vocational 
training through a need-based curricula: In 
‘our country, vocationalization on an intensive 
and extensive scale is yet to gain complete 


acceptance with educationists- and policy-makers i 


in governmental administration. Vocationali- 
zation involves a radical change in the attitudes, 
interests, aptitudes, skills and values . of the 
students. AH this implies that students can 


Any work experience _ 


y 
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discover themselves and their aptitudes and 
values etc. through actual experience of diffe- 
Tent types of work. 

The present system of class-room teaching 
is not conducive to the development of proper 
work attitudes and concentration among 
students. Our educational institutions should 
incorporate the concept of work experience 
intensively and extensively in the curricula so 
that students engage themselves in creative or 
productive work involving the manipulation of 
material things. Such work experience will 
satisfy the creative urges of thé younger gene- 
ration on which _ depends the over-all progress 
and enrichment of the society. 

The scheme of work experience should be 
devised in sucha manner that it helps the 
students to acquire skills, scientific and techno- 
logical know-how of industrial processes, It 
must also develop in students the habit of 


systematic perspective planning of projects by’ 


developing such qualities as accuracy, perseve- 
rence, sincerity and dedication. Work experi- 
ence must also enable students to choose 
those courses that will enable theart» acquire 
proficiency ‘in those areas that are useful to 
their future life. Acquisition of skills through 
work experience is possible through self- 
reliance and cooperation, correct techniques, 
adequate motivation, advance planning and 
recognition of individual differences and 
variety. _ 

In India the operational aspect of work 
experience has a number of shortcomings. 
Our system of examination places a premium 
on memory rather than on the acquisition and 
assimilation of adequate knowledge and useful 
work experience. This calls fora different 
type of emphasis that does away with the 
traditional system of examination. But it is a 
very doubtful proposition to expect any major 
change in emphasis because our teachers, 
administrators and educationists are not cour- 
ageous enough to go in for innovation in the 

6 
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educational system. There are other related 
inadequacies like shoddy equipment, lack 3f 
space and megare financial resources. In 
addition to this, properly trained teachers a 
craft, agriculture etc., may not be ava laol2. 
This problem is further compounded by :nzd>- 
quate experience on the part of teachers < 

administrators resulting in faulty planning cf 
programmes, lack of involvement of studens 
in these programmes and the over-all inability 
to evaluate the results of the programmes cf 
work experience. l ; 

The first requirement to remove these >o tle 
necks is to devise a sound syllabi of worx 
experience. Sucha syllabi must include a.l 
the important aspects of human  activit:e.. 
Work experience programmes of educa‘icac! 
institutions can be successful only if ther: is 
full participation by industrial concerac. 
Frequent seminars, refresher courses cri 
workshops should be conducted for studert., 
teachers and educational administrators so t1¢1 
they can evaluate the theory and practice o” 
work experience on a continuing basis. 

In the Indian context, work experience ka 
become one of the fundamental means for tac 
successful realisation of the objectives of cuz 
educational system. We have to train ocr 
selves to attack the out-moded values of oar 
age-old system of education through proper 
emphasis of higher productivity, scientific aac 
technological experimentation and innovatior 
and tota! integration of industrial worxe’s 
rural peasants and the urban _ intelligerts:a. 
This will prevent the growth of an alienat d 
educated class whose trainingis unrelated :c 
the real life situation of the Indian society. 
It is distressing to note that job-orieated 
education has not as yet gained recognitior -s 
an educetional theory nor is yet fully integri» 
ted into a will-formulated and well-developed 
educational policy. 

In sum, we can argue that work experienc 
as a technique and as a method holds a grea. 








3&2 
promise in the task of transforming our educa- 
` tioral system from a static and ' degenerative 
` thirg into one’ of dynamism and creativity. 
The position of learning iù our educational 
inst.tutions is such that it isolates the ‘younger 
genzration because our education is elitist in 
character, unreal and traditional, meant only 
to cbtain paper qualification which is supposed 
to bea passport to jobs. This situation can 
be cemedied by having a suitable period: of 
wo:k experience after the students finish 
ther education in educational institutions. 
We must take the appropriate precautions to 
see that the programme of -work experience is 
‘no divorced from the intellectual content 
` whch is basic to any system of education. It 

must be realised that all work is neither intellec- 

tuzi nor educative althoughcreative work is an 

im -ortant.fcature knowledge through education. 

Work experience conceived in such a manner 

enaobles the human spirit by strengtheaing the 

in-éllect, character and personality of the 
` individuals: Work experience should not be 
confused with mechanical work which does not 


involve much thinking. A proper programme 
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of work experience in our country must be 
based on the fundamental assumption of a 
harmony or coordination between the thought 
processes of individuals and physical: activities. 

The way the work experience concept is 
being implemented, one can only say that it is 
far from satisfactory. Half-hearted measures, 
calculated to tinker with the problems rather 
than finding fundamental solutions to problems 
has made work experience something akin to 
a still-born or deformed baby. Moreover, the 
concept of work experience is not harmoniou- 
sly integrated with the objectives of our plann- 
ing. Consequently, there has been no coor- 
dination between industrial development and 
planning and work experience as an integral 
part of educational planning. The concept of 
work experienec in India is yet to develop a 
sound philosophical, scientific and educational 
justification. In short, it has not struck deep 
roots and the foundation is shaky. ‘The time 
is opportune for every one concerned with the 
educational process to ponder seriously over 
the grave issues involved in this problem. 








REMEMBERING “DADAMASHAIT” 


J. L. DAS 


Of late humour has gone out of Bengali 
Literature. , Gone are the days of Bankim 
Chandra Chattopadhyay, who gave us not only 
our soul stirring national song, ‘Bande- 
~mataram,” but also that unforgettable 
character, “Kamalakanta,” to regale us with 
his idiosyncrasies and witticism. Even Pandit 
Iswar Chandra . Vidyasagar, who waged a 
prolonged. and give fight against all sorts of 
social ills and injustices, found time to write 
“‘Bhranti Bilash” (after Shakespeare’s Comedy 
of Errors) to regale the readers. The scintilla- 
ting humour, with which numerous composi- 
tions of Rabindranath Tagore are suffused is a 
source of unalloyed delight to persons ofall 
classes and age-pgroups. Pravat Kumar Mukho- 
‘padhyay and Rajsekhar Bose (letter known as 
**‘Parshuram’’) were first rate satirists who 
evoked the hearty laughter of those who 
perused their writings and made them forget 
their worries, for the time being at least. But 
in the name of realism, many modern Bengali 
litterateurs deal with sex in the raw andi grim 
aud sordid conduct and activities of depraved 
men and women. 

Talking of humorous writings in Bengali 
Literature one cannot leave out Kedarnath 


Bandopadhyay, ali but forgotten though he 


has been by the present generation of readers. 
Kedarnath was born on 15th February 1863 in 
the northern suburbs of Calcutta. He made 
his debut on the literary stage at an early age 
when a short article of his written in the ie 
of a letter, was published in “Balak,” 

magazine edited by Jnanada Nandini no Ge in 
1885, His. second composition and first 
published work, “Kashir Kinchit,” came out 


long afterwards in 1915. It was in verse and 
the author.used the pseudonym, Nandi Sharma. 
Incidentally, it might be- mentioned that 
Kedarnath spent Jong years of his life in Kashi 
(Banaras) and in that volume we car geta 
glimpse of the holy city and its inhatitan:s. 
Preoccupation with government service 
prevented him from literary pnrsuit in a cerioas 
and sustained manner. Even then he cont-i- 
buted short stories to “Uttara,” a | terary 
journal published . from Banaras under . 
the editoiship of Suresh Chandra Chakrevarty, 
and the fameus “Kallol.” With tis 
retirement from government service, Keder- 
nath devoted his whole-hearted attention to 
writing. His short stories and novels came to 
be printed regularly in “Uttara” and “Eharst- 
barsha”. Volumes entitled “Amara Ki O 
Key (1927) “Kabulati” (1928), “Pacheya” 
(1930), “Dukher Dewali” (1931) “Ma Fa‘eshv” 
(1936), “Namaskari” (1945) and “Sesh Kheya”’ 
are collections of his short stories, His novels 
include “Kosthir Falafal’” (1929), which was 
dedicated to the eminent litterateur Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee, “Bhaduri Mashai’’ (1930), 
“I has” (1935), “Paona” (1936) and “Sandhya 
Sankha” (1940), Kedarnath had once been 
to China by séa. His experiences of the 
journey and sojoum in that land are cortained 
in his book, “Cheen Jatri.”? Other published 
volumes of his are “Smriti Katha” and “Uro 
Rhoi”, an anthology of pcems. 

It is true that Kedarnath  Bandopadhyzy 
lacked the subtle banter and biting sarcasm 
of Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay. Nor 
could he dish out sparkling and brilliant 
humour like Rabindranath. He was aks 


- in the manper of Parshuram.” 
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unab'e to evoke the laughter of the readers by 
dilincating quaint and grotesque situations 
But he excelled 
in th= jugglery of words, alliteration and pun, - 
and in poking fun at the incompatibility of 
human behaviour in different moods and 
contexts. An undercurrent of pathos can be 
discerned in many of his works along with wit. 
The >atois of the northern suburbs of Calcutta 
where he was born characterized his vocabulary. 
Acccrding to the eminent critic Dr. Srikumar 
Banezjee. he was perhaps the greatest Bengali 
nove:ist in the domain of wit and humour. 


To use a cliche, everybody who was any- 
bod; held Kedarnath Bandopadhyay in great 
esteem because of his amiable nature. To 
the younger litterateurs he’ was the universal 
*“DaJamashai” (grand father). Rabindranath 
Tagore felicitated him at Santiniketan by 
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hailieg him as “dearest friend” and also preser- 
ted to him his own book of verse, “‘Parishesh”’. 
Such men of light and leading as Kshitimohan 
Sen, ‘Nandalal Bose, Ramananda Chatterjec, 
Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, Rajsekhar “Bose, 
Sajani Kanta Das, Tarasankar Banerjee, Suniti 
Kumar Chatterjee, Balai Chand Mukhopadhyay 
(‘‘Banaful’’), Pramatha Nath Bisi and Gopal 
Halder greatly valued his friendship. In 1948 
famous Bengali writers led by Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterjee went to Purnea to pay their 
‘respects to “‘Dadamashai.” 

Kedernath Bandopadhyay breathed his 
fast in 1949. According to another celebrated 
writer, Nripendra Krishna Chattopadhyay, 
Kedarnath was the last historical representative 
of the Bengalees. Indeed he belonged -to-the 
vanishing tribe of scribes who helped the 
problem-ridden Bengalees to laugh away their 
blues. 
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AND MISSIONARY 
BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


The 70th Birth Anniversary or Platinum 
Jutilee of Dr. Rup Lal Soni is being observed 
the world over today, and especially in South 
anc South East Asia, for Dr. Soni has selflessly 
ser-ed Burma, his country of adoption, India, 


his land of Birth, 
years. 

He is respected the world over for his 
learning, humanitarianism, religious ‘outlook, 
deep conviction and strength of character. 


and Mankind, for forty 
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"Dr. (Miss) LB. ‘Homer, the President of the 
Pali Text Society of England, states, “He is 
generous, hospitable and genial, and Dr. Soni 
_ helps others to value inner and outer peace. 
lhope that for many years to come he will 
carry on the work to which he has dedicated 
himself for the past 40 years.” 

In the year 2448 of the Parinibbana of the 
Buddha, corresponding to the year 1904 of 
the International Calendar, there was born a 
child in the month of June, to an ancient and 
illustrious family in the historic town of 
Bajwara in the Punjab (India.) This town 
has been known for its men of culture, learning 
administrative skill, religious fervour and 
missionary zeal. The Soni family itself having 
contributed to its importance for no less than 
over three centuries. 

The child grew up to be Dr. R, L. Soni, 
now seventy years of age. There were great 
jubilations at his birth, as he happened to be 
the first son of the generation, in five related 
families. A prediction had it that the mother’s 
patience and religious devotion for a decade 
after marriage, would be amply repaid in the 
birth of a glorious son descending from the 
Devaloka (i.e. the’ god world) for furthering 
his spiritual wisdom in the human abode. 
No wonder, the child being ‘precious’ to all 
concerned, was named ‘Rup Lal’, meaning ‘a 
lovely ruby’. 

The happy news was anon flashed across 
the Indian Ocean to Zanzibar (East Africa), 
where his father was a Medical Officer in the 
Health Department. Because of his great 
eagerness to meet his beloved son, the mother 
and child sailed to the place. He grew up 
there as ‘the apple oftheir eyes’ until his 
seventh birthday, when the question of his 
formal education arose. 

As facilities for proper education in 
Zanzibar were then poor, the child had to be 
‘Sent to some other suitable place to be 


3€5 


educated. A British friend of the family 
offered to make arrangements. for his stud ss 
to be undertaken in London. His fatter 
readily agrced to this and made arrangements 
accordingly. However, the mother bitte-ly 
opposed this decision so that the journey to 
England.was cancelled and he went to India 
for his education instead. His mothər was 
adament and declared “I did not procuce my 
son to be lost in England at this tencer age : 
I produced him for mother India, which he 
must serve.” She had the final say. 

Iam indebted to Miss Sujata, Dr Soni’s 
youngest daughter, for the following quotation 
from Dr. Soni’s 1972 Personal Notes : 

“It was a fine morning in 1911, wien ‘ve 
left Zanzibar per S.S. Karua for Bombay. a 
12 days journey, our party consisting of dear 
mother, myself, sister and brother. Dear 
father was at the port looking at us with deep 
emotion, this being his first parting with 3s, 
Though a period of over sixty years Las 
passed by since the above event, the memory 
of it is still fresh with me. I often recal. it 
with sentimental reaction, still vividly witness- 
ing the living image of my dear father in 
robust health, standing in a boat near -he port 
of Zanzibar, gazing atthe moving-ou: vessel 
with us as passengers, till it, we and he, were 
out of sight one of another,” 


In due course, “adds Dr. Soni,” we reacted 
India and I got through educational insti-:u- 
tions, finally qualifying as a graduate in 
Medicine and Surgery in 1929 from Kng 
Edward Medical College and Mayo Eospital, 
Lahore (The University of the Punjat). The 
same year I married and visited Burma, then 
a part of India, for my honeymoon. However, 
instinctively fascinated by the Buddhist 
atmosphere of the cou. try, IĮ settled dowr in 
Burma, doing well professionally as well as 
in social and literary engagements.” 

The Note adds: “Jam happy that beth 
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of my parents saw me not only flourishing: but 
also becoming a leader in Buddhist. and 
cultural activities. Dear mother feft this 
world in 1937 fully satisfied with. the begin- 
nings 1 had made in accordance with her 
dearest wisnes, and dear father followed suit 
as a mature Buddhist on the Buddha Day of 
1947.” 

After his conversion to 
Januczy 1933 through the Venerable Loka- 
natha, the ltahan Buddhist World Missionary, 
Dr. Soni, impressed by the sterling values of 
the. Baddha’s teachings for human welfare and 
peace in the world. has been working hard 
throuzh war and peace, for the promotion and 
propegation of Buddhism through personal 
contacts. worldwide correspondence, publica- 
tions. writings ın the press, local meetings, and 
International conferences. 


Dr. Soni’s Buddhist life is conveniently 


divisible into six sections, namely. 

l. The pre-Buddhist period till 1933, 

2. Coming under the Refuge of Buddhism 
in 1933. 

3. Preparatory phase for International 
work, 1933-46. 

4. The Buddhist Foreign Mission, 1946-51, 

5. The World Institute of Buddhist 
Culture, 1951-64, and 

6. The Buddhist Discussion Group, 1964 

onwards. 

A general study of these periods will be 
wortc while. We begin with the family back- 
ground. While the mother was for the ancient 
ideale going back to the Vedic age, the father 


was cne of the leaders of the reform movement. 


of which one of the 
supporters, namely Mahatma 
was irom Dr. Sonis own town 
of Bajwara. Notwithstanding their personal 
prediections for the the other 
faith, the parents had one thing in commen : 
that was the element of free thinking, which 
made them inclined towards rationalism, as a 


the Arya Samaj, 
topmost . 


Hansraj, 


one or 


Buddhism in, 
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result of which they were ever ready for reason 
in matters secular or religious. This freedom 
played a vital, part in moulding Dr. Sonis . 
religious outlook. It helped him in search of . 
Truth, a search which ultimately led him te 
Buddhism in 1933 on meeting the Venerable 
Lokanatha, an event constituting a vital land- 
mark in the religious life of Dr. Soni. 

Impressed by the ethical grandeur, practical 
utility, scientific outlook, magnificent tolerance 
and the spiritual vision of Buddhism, Dr. Soni 
got imbued with the inspiration of sharing 
his delight with others. This awakened . in 
him the Dhammaduta spirit, the irresistible 
urge to spread the Dhamma for and wide. . 
Many leaders of thought in different: parts of . 
tne world were contacted, including the late 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar of India. This urge, in 
the context of the sufferings of the people 
during the World War IL,when he was the Chief 
Medical Officer of the „Mandalay zone, 


- prompted his determination. to serve the cause 


of World Peace through Buddhism after the 
War.’ As such, no sooner. was the War over; > 
than arrangements were made to. set up the 
Buddhist Foreign Mission in. Mandalay in ; 
1946, with U Khim Maung Dwe as the , 
President, and he himself as its first Secretary- .. 
General, rising to be the Patron-in-Chief in 
due course. This Mission launced the first 
Buddhist Missionary Expedition round the 
world after the War in 1947, with the 
Venerable Lokanatha at its head. .The object — 
being to discover how far Buddhism could help 
alleviate human sufferings in the wake of the 
most destructive War in history. The Mission 
returned le the Headquarters in Mandalay in 
March 1951 with valuable information as a 
result of the World survey. 

In the meantime, the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists, had taken birth in Ceylon in 1950, 
This was attended by the Venerable Lokanatha 
as well as by Dr. Soni, the latter being elected 
tothe Chairmanship of the Dhammaduta 


ze- 
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Committee of the Fellowship, also a Member 
of the Steering Committee. 

On the return of the Venerable Lokanatha 
írom his World Survey, he was offered in 
Rangoon a rousing welcome arranged by the 
celebrated British Buddhist, the late Francis 
Story (Anagarika Sugatananda). 

A hundred car procession received him in 
Mandalay, where, in the presence of a great 
jubilant crowd, he hoisted the. World Buddhist 
Flag for the first time in Burma at the Soni 
Building. 

In view of the activities to be undertaken 
to implement the decision, as a result of the 
World Buddhist Survey, the World Institute 
of Buddhist Culture was organized at 


Mandalay with the Venerable Lokanatha as. 


the Patron-in-Chief and Dr. Soni as the 
Founder Director-in-Chief, who offered to 
meet all expenses. 

This Institute became the Regional Centre 
of the World Fellowship of Buddhists, and got 
‘engaged in activities in many directions. There 
were organized ‘Weekly Discussion Groups’, 
“Buddhist Forum in the University College’, 
‘Buddhist Reception and Friendship Centre’, 
*Schemes of Reforms’ and ‘Welfare of the Fresh 
Converts’, in which most of the local Buddhist 
leaders cooperated wholeheartedly. 

There were also activities connected with 


_the publication of Buddhist literature, the 


‘Dhammaduta work, cooperation witu other 
Buddhist bodies, and beneficial contacts with 
‘the non-Buddhists. Moreover, the Institute 
S: onsored several resolutions at the Conference 
of the World Fellowship of Buddhists. 

The World Institute of Buddhist Culture 
worked on the basis of a policy directed 
towards the simplification of the understanding 
of Buddhism, promotion of the mental and 
‘spiritual cuiture, and the building of under- 
standing between the Buddhists and the 


., non-Buddhists. 


, 
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Dr. Soni is of the opinion that in a multi- 
cultural and polyreligious world, the Buddhists, 
though in a large majority, have to know and 
respect the viewpoint of others, in order to 
discover possible points of contact for friendly 
and fruitful cooperation in the social 3cld for 
the common good. His contribution in tais 
field was highly appreciated atthe inter- 
national Conference for the Promotion of the 
Human Spirit in Japan, in 1961, which, uiti- 
mately- gave rise to OISCA International i.e. 
Organization for Industrial, Spiritual and 
Cultural Advancement, international 

Dr. Soni was on the Panel ot Presidents, he 
was considered as one of the most outstanding 
Delegates from the 29 countries of the world. 

The World Institute of Buddhist Culture 
worked fully fledged from 1951 to 1964 at the 
end of which, because of certain political 
changes, it was considered necessary to limit 
its activities to the Buddhist Discussior Group. 
This Group rendered very useful service 
through its discussion sessions, Semirars end 
Brains Trusts, with Dr. Soni as the Fresident 
and Daw Tin Hla as the Honorary Secretary, 
assisted by the Board of Managemect, com- 
posed of some eminent Buddhist leaders, Dr. 
Soni has in mind to propagate the idea of the 
Buddhist discussion groups on a World level. 

Dr. Soni has published a number >f book- 
lets, a dozen leaflets and hundreds of articles 
on Buddhist and ailied subjects, besides two 
major works, namely “A Cultural Study of 
the Burmese Era,” with Foreword by the then 
Premier U Nu and “Life’s Highest Bl2ssings”, 
a Commentary on the Mahamangalasutta, 
with Foreword by the late Sir U Tkwin. A 
number of books await publication end tker< 
is enough additi nal material ready to cons. 
titute a library in itself 

Now that Dr. Soni has reached his 70t] 
year, he finds himself haunted by dream 
The dream of returning to his ancestral home 
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in Inia, and of organizing a World Buddhist 
Cent- tuere, and to raise Jndia high in The 
Budchist field. Dr.B R. Ambedkar too, 
urgec him to do this while he was his guest 
in Ltandalay in 1954. Of course, the, time 
then was not exactly ripe for the purpose, but 
the szzgestion has ‘ever been with Dr.. Soni, 
particularly in view of the aspirations of his 
mother. 

“ tseems I was born in the human world 
to coztact and learn Buddhism to its very 
heart’, observes Dr. Soni, and adds: “good 
enouzi, my good kamma brought me to 
Burma, whereto the Venerable Lokanatha too 
came from Italy and far off America. Í- do 
not Know what 1 would have been if I had 
gone to England at the age of seven...... It 
seem. too, that Venerable Lokanatha was born 
in the human world to bring Buddhism to me, 
and <> see me growing well in it. 
over, ne left the world in 1966, leaving his 
bones in the Worid Dhammaduta Pagoda 
built by me in his honour in gratitude, in the 
Saga-ng Hills of Burma.” 

Ez. Soni’s services have been appreciated 
all ov2r, as evidenced by the numerous inivita- 
tions from different lands, cordial messages 
from persons of emixence, and high distinc- 
tions conferred onhim. His presence in 
Pakis‘an as the President of the Buddha 
Mah2-Javanti in 1956, marking the 2500th 
year zf the Passing Away of the Buddha, is 
a sigcificant landmark in his life, for an event 
as ths comes only once in 2500 years. 

Moreover, the fact that he, an Indian, 
living in Burma, elected as President in 
Pakistan, speaks volumes in favour of his 
Inter—ational popularity. On return ` to 
Rangoon he was decorated with the Sixth 
Buddaist Sangayana Medal. 

«Though I have in my own humble way,” 
says Ir Soni, “ennobled the name of Mother 
India throughout my career, 1 must now, in the 
evenizg of my life, concentrate on India and 


His work ` 
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see that she re-grows healthily in the Buddhist 
way. for the good of one and all, Buddhists 
and non-Buddhists alike.” ‘Then only,” he 
observes, “ I will be able to give final touches 
tomy work to meet the noble aspirations of 
my dear mother.” He ardently craves, “May I 
succeed in this sincere yearning ! 1I most 
respectfully call upon the Devas, the Brahmas’ 
and the Makapbrahmas and also the spiritually 
advanced persons in the human sphere, to 
bless me and ‘help me in the realisation of 
these aspirations of mine. I joyfully share the 
merits of all my wholesome deeds with them 
all 1” : 
It may in the end be mentioned that Dr. 
Soni dedicated his “The Cultural Background 


‘of India” as follows : 


“Affectionately Dedicated 

to the Memory of My Mother, 

Whose Heroic Efforts in Africa 

in 1910 
Saved me for Mother India.” 
` In conclusion I would like to- quote from U 
Chan Htoon, who was formerly a Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Burma and second 
President of the World Fellowship of 

Buddhists as follows :— , 

“1950 was an important landmark in the 
history of Buddhism. That year gave - birth 
to the World Fellowship of Buddhists, under 
which, for the first time in history, Buddhist 
leaders from all over the world met, with the 
set purpose of securing unity and solidarity 
among the Buddhists and to plan for the 
propagation ofthe sublime doctrine of the 
Buddha all over the globe, for harmony in 
the human family and peace in the world. 
The role Dr. Soni played in the very First 
Conference ofi the Fellowship in Ceylon in 
1950 was not only impressive but also marked 
by sincerity and hard work. His contacts 
found him to be a man of vision, strength of 
character and of consistency in action. It was 
obvious that he had in him the potentials of 





See 
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leadership, : a fact further substantiated by his 


election to the Presidentship-of the Maha’ 
- Buddha-Jayanti Celebrations in the 2500th 


year of the Bnddha (i.e. 1956) at Chittagong 
(thea in Pakistan, now in Bangladesh), and 
also of his election to the Panel of Presidents 


jm an important International Intercultural 


Conference in Japan in 1961. In appreciation 
of the historic and. good work done at Chitta- 
gong andin recognition of his services to 
Burma through Buddhism on his return from 


` the Maha Buddha- Jayanti Celebrations, I had 
` the pleasure to decorate ` him with the Medal 


of the Sixth Sangayana, just concluded then i in 


; Riangeon. 


Coming back to the First Conference of 
the World Fellowship of Buddhists, signifi- 
cantly enough, if the Five Committees: of the 
Conference, two were headed by Delegates 
from Burma, one by myself and one by Dr. 
Soni. While I produced the Constitution of 
the Fellowship, Dr. Soni formulated a compre- 


hensive scheme for the Worldwide propagation 


Indian passport. 
- favour, in his being accepted by the Burm2se 
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of the . Buddhist values. Notwithstanding 
some’ modifications’ effected i in these in the 
subsequent Conferences of the Fellowship, the 
basic structufe of ‘these remains faithful te the 
original. Another thing worthy of note is 
that while I was the Leader. of the Burmese 
Delegation, Dr. Soni was elected the Deputy 
Leader, in spite of the fact that he carried an 
` This speaks volumes in hig 


leaders as a kith and kin of their own. This is 
because. he identified himself | unreservedly 
and heartily with the interests . of Burma, ` “or 


_ which he was quite a veneration because of 


the- Dhamma he got there.” 


One of Dr. Soni’s books has beer repub- 
lished by the Buddhist Publication Society, 


- Kandy Ssi Lanka titled “The Life’s Blessings” 


(Maha Mangala Sutta and a new ore titled 
“The only Way to Deliverance” ( Sattipatana 
Sutta ) is being printed by the Shambahala 
Publications of America. This book was-be 
out for public sale in 1979. f 
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Bhaskara, The Second Indian Satellite 

The second Indian satellite named “Bhas- 
kara’ was launched from a Soviet Cosmodrom. 
on'June 7, 1979 at4p.m.and injected into 

-earth orbit a few minutes later. 

' The 444 Kg. satellite - designed to conduct 
earth observation experiments is going round 
the earth once every 95.2 minutes at an inclina- 
tion of 50.7 degrees to the equator. Bhaskara 
is making near circular path with an apogee of 
557 Km and a perigee of 512 Km. The orbital | 
height of the satellite is so chosen that the 
complete coverage of the . country is possible 
with the TV cameras within a reasonable 
period, two to three weeks. Bhaskara’s entry 


into space was announced two hours after the - 


launching by which time the Indian earth 
stations had tracked it. 
Bhaskara was brought to the ground control 
centre near Moscow on May 6, a month prior 
to its launching. It is the first satellite based 
on remote sensing programme of Indian Space 
Research Organisation (ISRO) for the survey 
‘of natural resources of the country. It aims 
at conducting earth observation. experiments 
‘for getting ‘scientific information primarily in 
the areas of hydrology, forestry, oceanography 
and meteorology. India’ s vegetation, snow 
cover, mineral resources, water 
surface temperature and ocean winds will either 
be photographed or the relevant date recorded 
` by the satellite. 
Bhaskara is modelled exactly on Aryabhatta 
a 360 Kg. satellite launched on. April 19, 


1975. Bhaskara has a quasispherical, polyhe- | 


dral shape with 26 flat surfaces having a 
diameter of 4.55 m in the equatorial plane and 
1.66 m along the longitudinal direction. The 


‘47 watts. 


_thermal paints, 
monitor for astronomical studies. 


. reception. 


resources, sea ' 


temperature inside the satellite is mainteined 


. within the limits of O°.and.40° C. The power © 


of the satellite is supplied by an array of silicon 
solar cells and Ni—Cd’ batteries. The , solar 
cells can provide on an average raw power of 
The batteries are used to meet .the 
peak ‘power demand during the operation of 
the primary. pay load as to supply power dur- 


` ing the orbital eclipse and during the launch 


phase. 


The primary pay load included two television 
cameras—one in the-visible and, the other in 
the infrared region (made abroad) and three 
microwave radiometers called SAMIR. -The 
satellite has also devices for _ recording x-ray 
radiation. Besides it carried a date collecting 


system and experiments to test the efficacy in 


space of indigenously developed heat pipes, 
soler cells, and x-ray sky 


Bhaskara is . expected to give the country 


a total systems capability which includes (1) | 
satellite fabrication, testing and qualification, . 
(2) pay load fabrication, testing and qualifica- ` 


tion, (3) pay load setellite integration, (4) 


and date handling and (5) data 
analysis. 


and univetsities will use the data thus collected. 

The data transmitted by the satellite? will heip 
scientists and experts to study . the origin of 
monsoons, detect early. forest ` ‘fires and contain 


them, prospect for minerals,in difficult. to` 
reach arcas and forecast weafher. 
Two ground stations, one at Sriharikota 


and thesecond at Ahmedabad are tracking ' 


Bhaskara continuously. They have facilities 
for telemetry data reception and telecommand 


‘About twenty user agencies includ- . 
ing government agencies, research . institutions. 


© tests, 
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transmission besides tracking. Facilities for 
attitude control on the satelilte have also been 
set up at these ground stations. When 
Aryaðhatta was being built, Indian specialists 
aesigned and created the ground station 
at Sriharikota complete with modern equip- 
ments, including the Dopplar and interferrome- 
tric system for receiving data from orbit. 
Today this major scientific and 
complex can control the flight of more sophis- 
ticated space vehicles. In the early phase of 
the present mission the ground station at Bears 
(Medvezhye) Lakes near Moscow is also used 
for monitoring and control operation of the 
satellite. A 8 man group of Indian specialists 
went to this place to set up the ground control 
together with their Sovi: t colleagues. 

Bhaskara was built at the ISRO, Bangalore 
satellite centre under ‘the guidance of its 
director Prof. U. R.: Rao andthe Deputy 
Director, Dr. Kasturirangan. Bhaskara is 
much more complicated than its predicessor 
Aryabhatta. -Around 540 scientists 
engineers were involved in the project, which 
took almost four years. {On its completion 
alarge team of Soviet experts stayed at 
Bangalore from March 24 to April 22, 1979 
and took part in the final tests and prepared 
the satellite for delivery to Soviet launching 
site. The satellite arrived at. the launching 
site along with 36 Indian Specialists who took 
part in the prelaunching preparations on the 
` site. According to the programme, the satellite 
underwent autonomous and comprehension 
was docked toarocket carrier and 
brought to the launching pad. The rocket was 
two-stage liquid-fuelled one. The lift off was 
smooth and Bhaskara separated from the 
mother rocket over Indonesia and after a few 
minutes was tracked by scientists at Srihari- 


- kota. 


Bhaskara is mainly an experimental satellite 
and not an operational one. Its mission is 
` just to establish that the data. collected from 


experimental - 


and. 
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space is useful. Accordingto Professor S. 
Dhawan, President of ISRO the major objec- 
tion of the programme is communication ard 
investigation of natural resources using remote 
sensing. 

Coming weeks will oniy tell how Bhaskara 
is going to behave and how far the ground 
crew will be able to manipulate the satellite 
However, the experience gained is a major 
asset to our scientists and engineers. 

Total expenditure on Indian Space Pro-. 
gramme till 1978-79 is. Rs. 250 crores and 
another - Rs. 325 crores will be spent over the 
next five years, according to pre-launch triefing 
of the press by Prof. S. Dhawan. Gun spend- 
ing till now is equivalent to purchasirg four 
Boeing 747. Japan has already spent 5 times 
more on their space programme. Germany 
and France together contributed atout 10 
times more in European Space Programme. 
Soviet Union and United States have individu- 
ally spent about 200 times our expenditure on 
space. The launching of Bhaskara has cost. 
the Soviet Union about 10 million Collars. 
Launching of Bhaskara is a striking example 
of cooperation between Soviet and Indian 
scientists. Soon after the launching 2 new 
agreement has been signed to launch another 
similar satellite within a year. - 

“Science And Cciture” 
Colossal Loss 

Nationalised Coal Industry since its incep- 
tion in two phases coking coal in mid-October, 
1971 and non-coking coal in January-and 1973 
—has been staggering under the impact of 
colossal losses. Its cumulative loss over the 
last four years amounted to Rs.. 365 crores, 
Coal India, at the present, has been suffering 
loss of Rs. 30 per tonne of coal and by the 
end of 1979-80 loss is expected to be over Rs, 
300 crores. Elucidating the reasons of losses. 
the Union Energy Minister of State Shri 
Jnaneshwar Mishra ‘said thatthe cost oi 

production has gone up on account of higher 








. their 


, 
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_ cost of inputs and in the wake of recent wage | 
rise costing the exchequer to the tune of Rs. - 


115 crores annually, Of the total- target of 
production of.115 million tonnes, Coal: India’s 
share is over 100 million tonnes in 1979-80 and 


if there is.no price rise in selling rate of coal - 


Joss will consequently be ‘over Rs. 300 crores. 


Coal: price earlier was raised twice since 


nationalisation but loss .was not - contained. . 
Wage . rise of Rs. 100 crores . annually 
was accorded in 1975 but there was no 
improvement in the performance of the. 
workers commensurate with their economic 
improvement. ‘Since the current wage increase 
of Rs. 115 crores, no marked improvement 
has so far been found among the workers in 
performance. , Producation remains 
‘static and OMS did not.improve. Emboldened 
on th: s:victory” of workers, the Coal Mines 
Officers’ Association of’ India ig now on war 
path. - It will be a. tragedy if the ‘Captains’: 
of Coal Industry go the miners way. . The 
officers may have genuine grievances which. 
should be setded across the table. Itis 
unthinkable that the ‘Cream’ of the mining 
community taking their issue to the streets. 
CMOAL . constitutes Mining Engineers, the. 


Cream in Mining Industry and the non-techni- . 


The latter 


cal personnel in other streams. — 
and it is the 


category out-number the former 
latter category who use the 
platform to build 1p: their career. The 


< Mining Engineers should not forget that they. 


are bound by Mines Act and any -deviation 
may aud them into trouble. They should be 
very cautious before they resort to strike. 

: . ‘Coal Field Tribune’ 


Indian Poetry Anthology Ia Russian 
Moscow (APN): Avolume of Indian 


poetry “Lighting and Lowuses”, consisting of. 


poems by 50 modern Indian ‘poets has been 
published. Translated into Russian by poet 
Sergei’ Severtsev, the poems acquaint Soviet 


CMOAL as the 
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readers with the bright, original and multitingu- 
` al poetry of modern India. ° Piatt ak 
The volume includes poems by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, Muhammad Iqbal ‘and | other 
major modern Indian poets. The poems are. 
a fine exemple, of Indian love poetry and verse 
‘on patriotic, philosophical and pastoral themes. 
Severtsev’s. translations into Russian include, 
poems by Maithili Saran Gupta’ and 
Subramania Bharati, Vallatthol and Sarojini ° 


Naidu, Guruzad Apparao and S. K. Chauhan, 


Nazrul Islam and Nirala, -Pant, Dinkar and 
Anrita Pritam. MA tee 
_ Severtsev’s translations of: India poets are 
especially popular. Since 1956 Severtsev has 
translated more than 10 collections of famous 
Indian. poets into - Russian. He wrote the 
scripts of two Soviet films—<A Great Son of 
-India”, about Rabindranath Tagore, and 
“Namaste”, about Soviet-Indian. friendship. 
ae —“‘Cultural Life” 
. Anthology Of Tamil Literature In Russian 
` “Moscow ( APN ): The Khudozhestvennaya 
Literature ( Fiction) Publishing ` House, 
Moscow, recently brought out a collection of 
. South Indian novels, called “How a Simpie . 
Mortal -Outwitted the God of Death”. . This 
lavishly illustrated edition was printed in 50 
thousand copies. The translation was done by 
the well-known scholar of Tamil literature, 
the author of the Russian translation of . 
“Kural”’, “A. Ibragimov. ' l 
The short preface Ibragimov wrote ` 
-introduces to the readers the unique world of 
South Indian folk'stories and tales. It telis 
about the Tamils’ power of observation, of 
their love fora good joke: for humour full 
of profound meaning.  - © |. . 
Inthe collection, a reader will find gay 
stories about Emperor of Vijayanagar Krishna 
_Dev Raya, his famous chief counsellor Appaji, i 
and merry-maker and jester Tenali Raman, a 
man of the people. ee E 
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Similar folklore motifs can be found’ in 
* Russian lores. and tales. 


“series included i in the book—Mariyada Raman, 
also a commoner. He attracts readers by his 
” gumption and wisdom, and is an incarnaction 
of- the eternal folk ideals of selflessness and 


„honesty, of justice and truth. Here again, we. 


come across the democratic tendencies that are 
A specific feature of South Indian folklore. 

= In the past few years, several different 
4ranslations of the famous South Indian 
‘anthology “Tirukkural” have . been published 
‘in’ the ‘USSR, as wellasa translation of 
«Silappdikaram”, of “The Tale of 
Bewitched Jackals”, of selected poems by 


“Cultural Life” —A Soviet Publication 
‘Moscow : The Emphasis In mie Change Of 
‘Prices f 
; Fyodor Breus, APN political correio 
_ Price increases are never popular anywhere. 
` The -USSR State Price Committee was well 
“aware of this when it announced higher prices 
from July 1. 
„groups of goods and services; precious-metal 
"articles, cars, natural furs and carpets, furniture 
and evening-time restaurant orders and beer i in 
bars, a 

It isa definitely tendentious selection. 
- Meat, butter; milk, sugar, bakery ‘products, 
‘housing, public transport. electricity, ` gas and 
so on—the prices -here remain unchanged for 
“decades. In addition, they are cheap. A mere 
‘addition of one copeck (thè price of a 
«matchbox ) pèr each of the listed goods would 
“have fetched the state an enormous sum to 
‘recompense its increased expenditures.. But 
the copeck on milk or meat would in fact have 
meant a reduction in the daily budget of each 
family. Or, in other words, it is large families, 
low-paid workers, pensioners, students and 
Children that would - have felt it most 


“There is another “ : 
“remarkable hero of the South Indian folklore 


jackets and caps : 


the ` 


-given _ a State grant | 


_ well. as 


The measure” affects only five- 


. the. 


price ; - 
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tangibly. ` _ as 

. Well, once we mentioned children, the 
present 50 per cent, hike in prices, for aatural 
furs leaves untouched those of children’s coats, 
furniture for children also 
remain priced at the previous level. 

Speaking-of pensioners, who in our countzy 


‘number 45 million against a workforce of 120 
` million, 
“essential 


it must be noted that: all zhe five 
* consumer: requirements The 
pensioners would be concerned by a rise in the 


prices of medicines, prosthetic appliances 
from. gold, dietary meals, _ health- 
resort ‘tickets, nonutility services and, of 
course, housing. All these underwent no 


“change. ` T a 
S. Bharati, and several stories and novels by -. 
present-day Tamil writers. . ( Reproduced from ` 


:-One considerate detail merits attention : 
while gold jewellery has gone up 50 per cent in 
price, it is specified that young couples will ve 
of 140 roubles for the 
purchase of wedding rings. 

However, if the young couples, as 
any other family wili want to buy 
imported furniture for their. new flats ( received 
from the state free of charge )s they will now 
have to pay 30 per cent.more than they expec- 
ted. Home-produced furniture will cost them 
less since its prices have risen by only 10 per 
cent. The State Price Committee explains that 
latter increase ` is attributable to the 
improved quality of domestic furniture and 
the wider range of products, as well as to the 
increased expenditures in timber procurement. 
But ihe explanation also implies, a recognition’ 
of the fact that furniture from domestic firms 


is still inferior i in. many ways to its impor-ed 


counterparts. 


i 


As for beer, shops sellit at the previous 
the 45 per cent hike at. the beer bars is 
an obvious inducement to improve the qua.ity 
of service there. ` The same holds for restau. 
rants: previous prices remain for day services. 
while evening services will now cost more. 


ye 


This instils hope that-here. too, the increased’ 
Tequirements of visitors will at long last be. 
matzhed by the level of services offered. | 

The partial increase in prices did not come 
as a surprise to the consumer. As we naturally 
participate more in international exchanges, 
this brings not only pluses but also certain 
cost. : sooner or later, the growth of world 
prices makes itself felt. This on the one hand. 
And. on the other—investments in agriculture 
notiveably rise while there continues the 
stability in prices of its produ ie result of 
state subsidies. 

Tavestments grow in the 
consumer goods, in the construction of housing 


reduction of 


of improved quality and in the sphere of every- 
day services, which still lags behind the people’s _ 


The intensive development of a 


requ:rements. 

powcrful fuel and energy base proceeds in 
distant ` and inhospitable | Siberia and 
this also costs the country . a lot. 


But the same gas, for example, continues to be . 
on an almost gratis 


supp:ied to apartments 
basis—just 16 copecks per man a month; 

In a word, the increase in prices was nece- 
ssary. Everybody acknowledges ‘this and, as 
the reaction of the public shows, the. majority 
has appreciated both the choice of commo dity 
groups for this purpose and the exception s 
made for children, young couples and so on. 
This understanding results from the socially 
‘balanced and just nature of the treatment of 
such . sensitive mechanism as the mechanism 
of prize formation. : 

—Issued by | the Information Dept. of the 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta. 
Secon Hooghly Bridge Project . 

Caicutta Metropolitan Planning > Organi isa- 
tion ( CMPO ) with the help of World Bank 
conducted studies some time.in 1962-63 for a 
seconc ' crossing over the river Hooghly to 
relieve the traffic congestion on the existing 


Howa-h Bridge which was particularly satura- 
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ted because of congestions in the approaches: 
_ After careful study of different locations 


` CMPO suggested a location at Prinsep Ghat on 


Calcutta side and a corresponding point on 
Howrah side with necessary approaches on 
both ends. ‘The Calcutta Port Trust (CPT) 
wanted that the Bridge should bea high-level 
one because of moorings and jetties on the 
north of the proposed’ location in order to 
ensure movement of annual cargo of 6 million 
tons per year, l 
M/s. Rendel Palmer & Tritton. { RPT ). 
Cousulting Engineers of London, prepared an 
estimate for the bridge and its appoaches at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 14 ‘crores. The main 
bridge as proposed by RPT was a tied arch 


bridge of steel constructions. 


` In 1970 a tender was floated for: the cons- 


truction of the bridge including its approaches. . 


Three tenders were received of which one was 
tunnel construction. Because of its high cost 
this offer was not further considered. | Of the 


remaining two offers, RPT was requested to 


evaluate’ the tenders (1) offered by M/s 
Bhagirathi ‘Bridge Construction Company 
( BBCC ) and ( 2 ) the other by M/s Engineer- 


- ing Projects India ( EPI ) 


‘In 1971 RPT submitted their report of 
evaluation recommending: the ,offer of M/s. 


BBCC for acceptance. Meanwhile a technical - 


committee of the State 
HREC which was formed by an Ac' of 1969 
and amended in 1979, was requested to offer 
their comments. The Technical Committee 
comprised of the Chief Engineer/CPT, Chief 
‘Engineer/CIT, Chief Engineer/HIT, Chief 


_ Engineer/Housing Department and Secretary/ 
Technical. 
report recommending the offer of M/s. LEPI 


The Committee submitted 


for acceptance. A dispute having arisen, the 


' matter was referred by the State Government 


to the Railway Design Standard Organisation 


who recommended that under Indian condition 


Government under.. 


thei - 
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the welded structure prepared by EPI should 


_ not be accepted and recoramended the offer. of: `- 


M/s BBCC for consideration. 

Thereafter 
directive to HRBC to accept tenders of M/s 
BBCC for the main bridge and of M/s EPI for 
the Approaches. M/s. BBCC’s offer was 
based ona design 
The total. cost of the ° 
accepted in 1972 
escalation. 

M/s. Freeman Fox & Partners of London 
{ FFP) were appointed by BBCC aš, their 
Consultant for the superstructure and for 
vetting the design for the substructure. 
Because of a number of failures of cable stayed 
bridges of which Freeman Fox & Partners were 
the Consultants, the Government of West 


entire project when 


Bengal deemed it fit to induct a second © 


‘Consultant as HRBC’s Consultant for an over- 
all check of the design prepared by FFP. 
After competitive quotations the offer of ` M/s. 
: Leonhardt Und Andra and Partners. of West 
Germany ( LuA ) was accepted. ‘They were 
appointed as the Check Consultant of Hooghly 
‘River Bridge Commissioners ( HRBC ) for 


‘ensuring safety and serviceability of the struc- i 
‘approaches was estimated in 1978 as 75 crores 


ture as a whole. 
LuA after examination of the tender design 


of BBCC suggested some ‘modifications, for . 


primovement and better performance of the 
Bridge specially on the ground of long-term 
serviceability.’ FFP did not at first agree to 
‘these: changes and claimed, that their design 


the State Government issued 


ofa cablestayed bridge. . 


stood at Rs. 28 crores plus ' 
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was not deficient in eny way. 
According to present time-table, founda- 
tion- No. 3 will be commenced in December 


r next, foundation No 2in October/November 


( 1979 ) and foundation No. 4 will be siartec. 
in August next. The time of completion for 
the substrucuture, as per tender, is expected to 
be three years from first day of January 1979 » 
‘and two years for thesuperstructure after 
completion of the substructure.. The time of 
‘complétion of the bridge ` according to this 
time-table will be 31st December 1983. 
The work ofthe approaches on - Calcutta 
sidé, though a/ bit slow, is continuing sat:sfac- 
torily. Regarding the approaches on Howrah 
side on the west of G. T. Road, there is diff- 
culty in land acquisition, because about 2008 


, people will be-evicted by this project, for which 
alternative arrangement for their rehabilitation 


has tobe arranged. Meetings with the 
inhabitants will be convened to convince them 
that due facilities of rehabilitation will be given 
to them and they should vacate -the lard as 
soon as possible, specially in the interest o° the 


work ` of this bridge which is of national 
importance. oN 
' The cost ofthe entire bridge including 


including escalation.. Because of the high rate 
of escalation, this estimate may be exceeded, 
but the exact figure cannot be worked ont at 


‘this stage. 


—“The Calcutta Municipal: Gazette” 
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MULK RAJ ANAND’S “TWO LEAVES AND A BUD” 


M.. L. MISHRA i 


Pat | 


-Mulk Raj Anand’s “Two Leaves and a 
Bud” is a scathing attack- on the erstwhile 
Br:tish rule in India. Motivated by an intense 
‘pactiotic fervour it expresses a young ` Indian’s 
velement dislike for that: brutish administra- 
- tian, as also for the soulless bureaucracy which | 
supported’ it. ` First published in London in 
1937 the novel was withdrawn from circulation 
in England because of its unsparing onslaughts 
_on British snobbery and greed. The Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom declared it a 
` piece of objectionable literature; and- follow- 
ing the suit, the then Government of India - 
benned it, too. Its author was, in those ` 
days, an eyesore to the authorities. He was 
suspected to be a Bolshevik ; and his ‘move- 
ments and activities were under the constant 


The novel in question is, precisely speaking, 


` a dissertation on the life of the labourers who 


toil in fields overgrown with two . leaves and a 
bud. It probes their plight ‘and problems. 
It exposes that tyranny which they are subject 
“to. It aims at bringing about a revolution - 
among them. It has, therefore, a fiting title 
which, being short, significant and symbolic,’ 
has literary beauty also. 

' The plot Anand chooses for his “Two 
Leaves anda Bud” is admittedly slender. 
‘Gangu, a poverty-stricken Villager from the 
‘Hoshiarpur district in jhe Punjab, migrates to 
. the Macpherson Tea Estate in Assam with a 
view to improving his lot. He leaves his home 
at the instance of Buta Singh, bis village-fellow, ` 
who gives him an exaggerated account of the 


“watch of spies for the explosive theme of this comforts and luxuries obtaining on the.tea- 
novel.” He came to be identified in. literature plantation. To Assam Gangu is accompanied 
with the same spirit that. in politics, inthe by his wife, Sajani and his children, Leila and 


person of Jawaharlal Nehru, had thundered, Buddhu. On his arrival at the Tea. Estate he | 





in 1929, at the Lahore Congress : ‘Long . live is greatly disillusioned, for he finds there none 


the Revolution’. ”I ; 
“Two Leaves and a Bud” i isa queer title, 
' bet it is not meaningless. It has relevance to ` 
the theme. of the novel. In fact, two leaves 
; anda bud are ‘a ‘part and parcel of the lives . 
of Coolies _ who. work on tea-plantations. 
am main duty is‘ to pluck the flaxy flower, 
e two ‘leaves and a bud, from the tea-pia nt. 
And while they ‘are busy with their work, the 
atmosphere about the plantation echoes with 
tkeir plaintive song : ee 
“J will make a good sheaf 
Plucking, plucking, plucking A 
_Two leaves and a bud, i 
“Two leaves and a bud.”2 


`of the charms earlier described by Buta.. He 
has fallen, he feels, from the frying pan . into 
the fire. His wife’ has an attack of malaria, | 
which proves fatal to her.. She leaves an 
utter void in her husband's life. Pressed hard ` 
“ by his narrow circumstances Gangu incurs - 
debts which hecan never repay. He pines 
. for his village, but he cannot return to it, for 
the planters will not allow’ him to -do so. 
The Tea Estate is, as it were, a prison for- 
the coolies who work on it. To add insult to. 
Gangu’s injury, Reggie Hunt, Assistant 
Manager ofthe Plantation, tries . to Commit 
arape on his beautiful daughter ;. and when 
Gangu comes to her rescue, the arrogant - 
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Englishman shoots him dead.: The murderer 
is ttied in a law-count ; but Justice Mowerley, 
agreeing with the jury, which consists of seven 
Europeans and only . two Indians, acquits 
him. TE 

This slender plot has, as will be observed 
bya careful reader of the novel, a looseness 
about it, The various episodes which cons- 


_ titute it have little logical connection’ with 


. Assam. It does not scem 
' relevance to the rest of the story and we can 


- its plot. 


- the 


one another, Since the motive of the novelist 
is to denigrate the image of the white imperia- 
list, or te deplore the kinsmen of Clives and 


Kiplings, he fills his work with such incidents 


only as suit his purpose best, though many 
of them have loose ends. Take, for’ instance, 
the chapter wherein he narrates the hunting 
expedition of Sir Geofirey Byod, Governor of 
to have any 


exclude’ it from the novel without impairing 
“Two Leaves and a Bud” thus bears 
a resemblance to “Pickwick Papers” which is 


a miscellany of adventures imagined and put. 
- , inside a book with the object, of presenting to 


the view the character of the funny’ Mr. 
Pickwick. Both these novels have, no doubt, 
many interesting - 
“little in the nature of a comprehensive design, 


~ in the evolution of which each detail- plays a 


distinct and vital part.”3 

in Prof. Iyengar’s opinion, “Two: Leaves 
and a Bud’ is a dramatic novel—dramatic in 
sense that itshowsan outer conflict 
between the employers and the employed. The 
main interest in it arises from the clash between 


_eviland good,aclash between unjust and ` 


just. The. catastrophe in which the novel 
culminates: creates in us the feeling that we 
often have after reading Shakespeare. Here 
virtue is not rewarded, nor wickedness punish- 


- ed. What actually happens in the novel is 


that moral excellence is put out, while vice, 

which is guilty of murdering it, goes scotfree. 

The gloom-laden atmosphere that this novel 
g % "op 


episodes, but they give us. 
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{has is. intensified by its unhappy ‘and. unpala- 
table close. Besides, the tale that Mulk Raj 
Anand narrates here has momencs. of excite- 
ment and suspense too. Tke coolies’ 
demonstration for the redressal .of their 
grievances, Havre’s incurring the. d: spleasure of 
his seniors, ‘Leila’s desperate struggle with the 
python, Reggie Huat’s lascivious and hot 
pursinit of Leila and his sham trial for culpable 
homicide are definitely such inciderts.as excite 
suspense and uncertainty in us, But for them 
the narrative would. have been quite, ucintersst- 
ing and insipid. 

_ So far as. chatacteiuition is doniad 
“Two Leaves and a Bud” represents its autnor 
as a good portraitist.. His portraits of Gangu, 

‘Dr. John de, da Havre, Reggie Hunt aad Croft 
Cooke are laudable. Gango is a pathetic 
figure. Heis past . middle age. He is 
laberious and honest. . His attachment to. land 
is one of his most. striking characteristics. 
His misfortunes coming in quick stccession 
upon him have made a fatalist of him. “He 
had been’ weakened by life into on accepting 
character. For .working under. a torrid sun, 
sowing, reaping, attending to a hundred 
different jobs, fighting nature had taught him 
patience and edurance, virtues which make for 
dour hearts, but) weak wills.. And che religion 
of fatalism, his faith in which was increased by 
his knowledge ‘of the imevitabilizy cf death, 
unconsciously inclined him to build a shining 
ladder between heaven and his lot.”4 . To 
bear all bis sufferings patiently, to sciffle the 
bitternss of his experience, to forgive everyone 
who ` has wronged oor ill-treated him, to 
exterminate the canker of resentmen! out of 
his heart—this, now, ;seems to be his motto. 
A prolonged career of miseries has extinguished 
all sparks of life in him. In fact, he sces no 
difference between life and death ard no escape 
from a relentless doom. To one who does 
him a favour he is even grateful. While he is 
im moods of recollection, , he'sutfers from 





=: _Imperie] Medical Service because the señti- 
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nostalgia. His tragic ` end reminds us of the 


- heroes of Thomas Hardy. 

> Dr. John de la Havre is a foil to. Reggie 

- Hunt. 
-the latter, 

‘a whiteman, Havre does not hold in contempt: 

ithe dcrk-skinned coolies 
He is, ca the contrary, their torchbearerand ~~ 

. benefacior. 


The former represents virture, while 
is ‘symbolic of vice. Despite being 


on the Tea Estate. 


_He resists Anglo-India’s belief in 


British superiority. He has relinquished the 


-. mental romantic in him looks upon Indians as 


- human 
‘believes that they havea right not only to 


beings, mot as barbarians; and 
rule themselves, but to ryle themselves justly 
by destroying the inequalities of caste, class 
and crzed.. For his this belief the white 
community regards him as a biack sheep. The 
unhygienic conditions amidst which the coolies 


have to spend their life pinch him a great deal. 


| He repeatedly urges Croft Cooke, Manager’ of 





the Tea Estate,to improve them. His is a 
life dedicated to the mission of relieving 
mankind of its sufferings, as also to that of 
softenirg its lot. When the coolies propose to 
see the manager in order to have their 
grievances redressed, ‘the doctor ' consents to 
lead their deputation ; but professional duty, 
which he prizes more tham any other thing, 


keeps kim from accompanying them. Again,’ 


young, unmarried “and noble Havre ‘has a 
passion for books. He'isa voracious reader. 
If you drop into his parlour, books will greet 
your eves-everywhere. His profound jove for 
Barbara, Croft Cooke’s daughter, goes unre- 
compersed. His dismissal from’ service for 
his wel.-pronounced sympafhy for the down-' 
troddén coolies, followed by- his dissociation 


trom bis beloved, breaks bis heart. Heis, 


now, a lone, forlorn'figire. His fate recalls to 
our mnd the words which Adam ae to’ 


Orlando: 


“Kaow zos mot, master, to some kind of- 


men 


` in the novel.. 


‘ those employed under him, 
. fogging of the coolies has been an everyday | 


- character 
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Their graces serve them but as enemies ? 
No more do yours; your virtues, gentle 
master, 

. Are sanctified and holy traitors to you. 

O, what . a world is this, when what is 
i l -` comely 

Envenoms him that wears it.’5 

Reggie Hunt is, as already pointed out, an` 
anti-thesis of Dr. Havre. He plays the villain 
Given to wine and woman Hunt ` 
is symbolic of that Spirit ‘which built the 


. Empire, “He felt he would love to come up 


to the coolies in the posture in which Napoleon 
would have come up to his men, towering like 
a giant over the pigmies, and infuse them with 
an awe and respect for him.”6 He is’ crue} to 
The bullying and 


occurrence on the plantation since the Assistant 
Manager took over there. Tie self-conceited 
Englishman in him looks down upon the 
coolic-community as a world. of filthy seum. 
He is, in fact, over-conscious of his blue blood. 
Among his Indian subordinates he is known aS 

a ‘budmash’, a rogue who can Stoop to any 
level ‘Some bitterness brought about by 
frustration seems to have taken Possession of 
him; and it is this bitterness that manifests 
itself now in swearing, now in beating the 


-coolies and now in criminally assaulting their 


women, Hunt is at the root of all the trouble 
that brings the coolies into conflict with their 
employers. In his exoneration from the charge 
of culpable homicide, of which he was really 
guilty, wefinda fine example of sarcasm 
hurled at the British judiciary in India. - 

The novelist’s comment on Croft 'Cooke’s 
is no less disparaging. Short- 
statured and gray-haired Croft Cooke is less 
imposing than his wife, During his twenty 
years’ stay in India, he has learnt to take pride 
in his being a member of the ruling class. He 
is averse to talk. One redeeming feature of 
his character is that he. values efficiency above’ 
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all other things: With his hard. aloofness he 
has built up for himself a kind of prestige 
which he guards most jealously. While living 
among the coolies, he is seized ‘with a sense of 
insecurity; consequently he always carries 
a revolver in his pocket. Standing behind the 


stern rock of prejudice ‘and unreason, hard 


and wooden ‘Croft Cooke has a firm convic- 
, tion that “Indians are shocking barbarians in 
point of intellect and civilization, while the 
Coolies are sub-human creatures, contemptible ` 
and - bore.”7 His callousness towards the ` 
coolies results in the outbreak of the epidemic 
among them. He ‘threatens them with dire 
consequences, when they approach him for the 
redreasal of their legitimate grievances. The 
‘Sahib‘ in him will not brook any demonstra- 
tion, nor will concede their humble request. 
In short the boss on the plantation i isa typical 
English bureaucrat, stubborn, fastidious ‘and - 
relentless. _ ere 

‘The characters in “Two ‘Leaves and a Bud” 
have two distinct divisions, one’ good and the 
other bad. Their former includes Gangu, 


Havre and Leila, while thè latter consists of p 


Reggie Hunt, Croft Cooke, Mowerley, etc. 
Three of them, Gangu, Havre and Hunt are 
given to reflection. They usually fall into 
moods of recollection, and the way the novelist 
describes their musings corresponds, more or 
less, to the stream of consciousness, 
technique : ` i 

“Two Leaves and a Bud” throws a good 
dealof light upon contemporary Indian ` 
‘ conditions, particularly upon the conditions 
in which the Indian labourer-had to work on a 
tea-plantation in Assam. ‘His was a grim 
struggle for existence. The agents of planters 
visited remote parts ‘of the country ; > and 
before the starving inhabitants of those. parts 
‘they painted rosy Pictures of the life on planta- 
‘tions, thus uprooting them from -their homes 
and making them enter the hell of a tea-estate. 
When these labourers arrived at plantations, 


ye 


“who kept his 


they were greatly ETE to find chat 
their way was strewn not with roses, Sut with 
thorns. Their white employers ` thought them 
to be born liars, scoundrels, lazers and cheats, 
` They were bullied, ‘picked and flayed onthe 
slightest pretexts. Poverty and consequen: ‘ial 
‘indebtedness did not spare them even there. 
The coelie was usually over-worked, Sut the 
wages he received “did not even work out at 
eight annas a day for the whole ‘family—three 
annas for him, twoannas for his wife znd 
daughter and three-pice for his. child.”8 . His 
plantation being far flung and away from “he 
city, he was compelled to buy bis. requirements 
at fancy prices from ihe ‘bania’: or the grocer 
shop just in the necighbcurhood 
ofhis tenement. And this was not all, He 
had tolive amidst alarmingly insanitary 
conditions. He was; therefore, always exposed 
‘to cholera and malaria, Moreover, his young 
wife or daughter found it extremly diicult to 
protect . herself against the lusty designs of 
his white-skinned boss. His behaviour towards 
‘the coolie often bordered onthe ichuman, 
stil] it was not for the poor employee to protest 
_or to complain. His chances of ` justice and 
‘redress ‘were chimerical, Tormentec by his 
masier he often pined for home, but his return 
to it was out of question, for the tea-estate was 
‘jn spite of having no barriers, an unbreakable 
jail. The watchman would keep guard over it; 
.and would bring him back, should he try to 
escape. To cut a long story. short, a coolie’s 
life ona plantation in those days was one of 
. abject slavery, penury, misery and helpless- 
ness. It was not only coolies, but also other 
“Indian employees of higher ranks who suffered 
“numerous. indignities at the bands of their 
haughty English bosses. | Indians were refused 
“admission to English clubs. Dr. Chunri Las 
expulsion from the Club in “Two Leaves and 
a Bud” is a glaring example of apartheid prac- 
` tised by the white ruler of India. Anand tells 
this distasteful and ‘‘unvarnishied tale of planta- 
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tion life in the thirties, even as Dickens had to’ 
tell the truth about certain unsavoury aspects. 
of Victorian life.” 9 

Apert from it, “Two Leaves and a Bud” is 


thorouzhly - representative of its author’s 
deseripiive power. Some of the scenes 
descritedby: him are highly impressive. ‘It will! 


be amusing to observe the’ scene of the village 

that bzs- conjured up‘ before uss l 
“He surveyed the whole world óf the- valley, 

the ridges _ created by the Sahibs’ bungalows, 


the slcpes covered with gold tipped tea, parted ` 


by dark paths and gulleys, . the black cottage- 
roofs of the coolic lines, the green patches of 
the rice land, the wild flowers and the tops of 
the bamboo clumps, all lying on either side of 
the rver, now coloured: amber by the falling 
suan.” id 

Yet'another: ‘detightful scene is the one in’ 
which Leila desperately .struggles to extricate 
hersel from the'deadly coils of the python. 
The scone depicting the coolies’ demonstration 

_ before the Manager’s'residence and his cowing 
them down with his roars, ‘as also with the 
assistance of the warders is equally memorable. 
‘The stampede which follows’ ‘the Manager’ s 
threat is noticeàble : 

“Eome” ‘of the cfowd had already turned 
and run. Therest fell back, stumbling, 
shrieking, hysterical, craven and defeated. 

“Tae vast opulence of the blinding heat and 
the -errific glare of the sun mixed with the 
dust and the grime of the road with the sweat 
of their bodies.” 

In respect of theme and atmosphere. “Two 
Leaves and a Bud” resembles E. M. Forster’s 
sA Fasgage to India.” The theme of the latter 
is the conflict between the. Anglo-Indian 
world of Turtons and Burtons on one side, 
and hat of Aziz and his compatriots on the 
other. Likewise, ‘Two Leaves and' a Bud” 
shows the Indian proletariat’s reaction against 
a foreign management which, being opaque and 
given to bigotry, is insensitive to the dis- 


_ comforts of its employees. 


.Forster‘s 


‘has a sullen atmosphere. 
one of the exploitation 


‘Political subjugation 
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Both Forster and 
Anand seem to suggest that personal relations | 
between the white rulers and the dark-skinned 


- Indians ‘cannot ‘be normal and ‘harmonious 


unless complexities and mutual suspicion are 
completely shaken off. “Among the various 
possibilities of relationship explored “by Forster ' 
is the case of friendship between Fielding and 
Aziz."12 ‘In spite of being an Englishman, 
Fielding has sympathy for Indians. . He is 
decried, by his own community, ‘for’his pro- 
Indian leanings and is declared a traitor. Dr: 
John de la Havre, Fielding’s : counterpart in _ 
“Two Leaves and a'Bud",, meets the same fate. 
His compassion for Gangu costs him his loyalty 
as also his livelihood. Besides, both the novels 
end in prosecution-scenes and both repudiate 
the prosecution stories fabricated by the 
English ‘judiciary. ` From what has been above 
“it is quite obvious that there is something of 
‘A Passage to India’ in’ Anand‘s 
book: the atmosphere of suspicion and strife, 
the racial intolerance and antagonism, the small 


“talk in the clib, the reign of prejudice and 


unreason.”13 In addition to this, the novel 
‘The narrative being 
` of the weak by the 
bitter odour behind it. 
is, like poverty, a great 
curse. Unfortunately, the coolies in “Two 
Leaves and a Bud” are victims to both. Even 


strong, it leaves a 


-law, which is framed to protect the weak, grinds 


them. Itis their helplessness, their . gloom, 
_ their writhings, their sobs,-their sighs and their 
tears that give the novel the painful atmosphere 
ithas. They ineffectually struggle against Fate 
which has conspired with men to make their 
exitence wretched and woeful. 

The striking features ofthe style which 
Anand employs inthe novel in question are 
the sameas thoseofthe style adopted 
elsewhere. His practice of translating 
verbatim Punjabi swear-words and, phrases ; 


-his device of rendering Indian proverbs into 
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English ; “his vulgarizing, foreign words like 
‘dela Havre’ into ‘Dilawar’; ‘doctor’ into - 
‘daktar’ or ‘hosyital’) into haspatal’ his 


_ frequent use of a mixture of loose and periodic 
sentences ; and his occasional “fondness for a 
pompous diction that almost borders on the 
pedantic ic’14 characterize the’ style in this novel 
also. Whenever Anand’s narrative prose is free 


from these idiosyncracies, it comes very near to. 
' 10. Mulk Raj Anand, “Two Leaves and ¢ 


that. standard English ‘which serves as a model 
for Indian writers. 


(A prize winner in the Charusila Devi comptition) 
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Inaam and Foreign ‘Pertoaicols 


The new Constitution. 

A’ New ‘Constitution, the third 
foundation of the people’s Republic of China 
in 1949, was adopted'by the National People’s 
‘Congress on 5 March 1978. ? 

The 1978 text, whichis twice 


the previous one of 1975 ( 60 articles -instead 
.of 30 ), ‘reaffirms and often reformulates the 
. Socialist principles on which Chinese society 


„and its develoment are based. The provisions 

concerning workers’ rights are outlined below. 
The Constitution sets as a general objective 

the mansormation of China into a poner, 


+ 


-socialist country with modern 
since the » 


of ownership 


as long as» „socialist ownership by the whole people ( state 


agriculture, in- 
dustry, national defence, science and techno- . 


‘logy by the end of the century. 


`- The Constitution mentions two major forms 
of the means of prodactior : 


economy ) and socialist collective ownership 


by the working people (rural ` people's 
communes ~ sector); The State allows 
non-agricultural. workers to engage in indivi- 


dual labour involving no exploitation of others, 
within the limits permitted by law, under tac. 
control of organisations at the basic level ir 
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y 


«ities and towns or in rural areas, at the same , spheres political, economic 


time guiding them gradually towards socialist 
-collectiviation, Provided that the absolute 
predominance of the collective economy of 


the people’s communes is ensured, commune 
members may farm small plots of land for 
personal needs and engage in limited household 
production as‘a sideline; in stock-breeding 
“areas they may also-keep limited numbers of 
‘livestock for personal needs. sS 
The State protects the right of citizens to 
own lawfully earned income, savings, houses- 
and other means of livelihood. ° 
The State- prohibits all persons from dis- 
rupting the economic order of society, under- 
mining theeconomic plans of the 
encroaching upon or squandering , state and 
collective property or injuring the public 
interest by any means whatsoever. - The State 
considers agriculture as the basis of its ‘deve- 
lopment and industry as a leading factor. 
Advanced techniques are being introduced 


wherever possible in all economic sectors and - 


- the Sta‘e protects the environment and natural 
resources and ‘fights pollution and other 
hazards. 

Under the Constitution each citizen’s right. 
to education, which must be combined with 
productive. labour, is ensured by a ~ gradual 


increase inthe number of educational and 
cultural establishments. 7 

All state bodies must maintain ' close 
contact with the masses of the people, heed ` 


their opinion and be concerned for their wel- 
fare, streamline administrative procedures, 
practice economics, raise efficiency and combat 
bureaucracy. l ; 
As under the previous one, 
. Constitution acknowledges the righr 
«citizens to strike as well as to have freedom of 
„association and expression including, among 
others, the right to paste up big-character wall 
posters ( Dazibao ). 


the new 


Women enjoy equal rights with men in all .. 


State, 


of ali 


` facilities “for the working people to 
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akanai, -social 
and family life. The Constitution. affirms the 
principle of equal’ - pay for equal work. The 


State advocates and _ encourages family plan- 


ning. 
_ The right to work is guaranteed by the State 


which i in accordance with the principle of over- 
ali planning, 
‘gradually raises remuneration on the basis of 
- increased production,, 


provides employment and 
working 
protection and 


improves 
conditions, strengthens labour. 
expands collective welfare. 
1977 manual 
industry, commerce and services as well as 
scientific, teaching and cultural personnel and 
employees of public administrations—a total 
of 46% of urban manpower—received average 
wage increases of 10%. These increases, the 
first since 1971 and the most important since 
1949, benefited workers with 
less than 90 
yuan per moath ; 1 Us dollar=1,65 yuan). | 
Work isa duty for every able-bodied 
citizen, according to the principles that “he 
who does not work does not eat” and “from 
each according to his capacity, to each accord- 
ing to his work”. The State promotes socialist 
labour emulation and applies the policy of 
combining moral encouragement with material 


‘reward, emphasis being on the former. 


Workers in state organs must endeavour 
to improve their occupational skills, partici- 
pate actively in collective production, and must 
refrain. from abuses of power to their own 
personal advantage. The composition of the 
supervisory staff of these. organs must include 


. all age groups—the yonng, the eO ASE and 


the elderly. . 

The right to rest is guaranteed by the State, 
which prescribes 
periods and gradually impoves 
rest and 
recuperate. 


The right to material assistance in old age 


(On 1 October. 
workers and employees in ` 


“many years of 
“experience” whose wages were 


working hours and leave- . 
material : 
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and inthe case of ‘sickness or 
ensured through. the gradual 
‘social insurance, social assistance, | 
health services and co-operative 
services. cat 
Source: Constitution of the People’s 
Republic of China, reproduced in full in the 
. Peking Review, No. . 11, 17 Mar. 1978. `` 
Hsinhua Agency: Information on wage 
increases, quoted by People’s Republic of 
_ China, Daily Report ( Springfield, USA J- 10 
-~ Nov 1977 and’3 Jan. 1978. 

—From “ILO Social and labour Bulletin’’ 
ONCE THERE WAS A WAR 

Predawn Attack 

In the predawn darkness of Sunday, 25 June 
1950, the north Korean forces begon a general 
offensive by surprise all along the 38th Parallel. 
In fact, they gained complete tactical surprise 
as they burst across the artifical demarcation 
line. 

It was about 0400 hours, when scattered 
heavy summer rains fell along the Parallel, the 
north Korean artillery and mortar concentra- 
tion fire fell on across the width of the peninsu- - 
la all at once, signalling well-coordinated attack 
from the west coast to the east coast. Then, 
‘with the columns of Russian-made tanks in the 
lead; the infantry forces soon followed massed 
artillery fires and rolled back the unprepared 


disability i is 
expansion of 
public 
medical 


ROK Army units engulfing the defenders as ' 


they attacked toward their objectives in a well- 
conceived -and sey ‘planned military 
operations. 

News of the north Korean i invasion reached 


_ Seoul about 80 kilometers or 50 miles south of 


the Parallel within an hour, before 0500 hours. 


` Incipient belief that the attack was nothing 


more than a border raid'soon faded away. By 
0800 hours, it was obvious that the ‘bulk of the 
north Korean, forces was involved at many 
separate places. It was obviously a- full-scale 
invasion. The flash reports continued to come 
every moment from the frontlines- hither and 


overtures of June 
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thither. The invading forces accelerated heir 
assault mom entumwith greater speed and 
the assault waves became more and more every 
moment, thus roaring southward ina bl:tz— 


` seemingly aiming their first objective at Seoul. 


he.. ROK defenders; on the other hand, 
meeting with these unexpected enemy forces, 
had no alternative to tide over the crisis but to 
retreat. It was now apparent that north Korea 
ventured a total-war with the aim of 
communizing the whole peninsula at all costs. 
.The .north Korean warplanes, giving tactical 
support, were eventually unchallenged. Thus 


_ the free and peace loving people of the Republic 


of Korea suddenly found themselves that they 
were iñ the most precarious situation ever seen 
before. 

. At this critical hour of the national peril, 
the Republic of Korea Army was at a Joss how 
to do it, which was a natural posture, because 
the attack was completely a bolt out of the 
blue sky. The north Korean had scheduled 
the surprise invasion to begin at dawn on 
Sunday, a most likely time of the week for 
them to start a military adventure when ‘many 
commanders, officers, and men of the ROK 
forces were on week end leave. What made 
the surprise invasion even more surprising was 
the timing’ which coincided with ‘the heavy 
rainy season of the year in Korea. 

Believing that war would not take place— 
after pinning their faith on North Koreas 
7, 1950—The South was 
completely taken by surprise when the attack 
came. . ` H 

The unprepared ROK Army—ill equipped, 


- poor-trained, and inexperienced force with 


small strength in numbers—was too hard to 
‘deal with the formidable north Korean tanks 


‘and heavy artillery. -Moreworse, the decisive 


enemy blow fell entirely unexpectedly against 
the vulnerable ROK defense lines because at 
‘that time so many of the officers and men were ` 
in the cities and towns far away from shen 
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defense fronts on their long-week end passes. 
Futhermore, many others were being at their 


homes . in the rural areas on the long- awaited . 


leave, since the ROK Army had granted the 
leave at long last in many months. The Army 
had been deferred the leave benefits during 
anc after the general election of 30 May, 1950, 
and the ROK Army Headquarters now left the 
commanders at all levels to their discretion of 
a 15-day home leave for one-third of their 
respective troops. l 

‘The main forces of theIand II north 
Korean Corps, consisting of seven infantry 
divisions and one tank division attacked down 
southward along six ground: invasion’ routes 
( Ongjin, Kaesong, Tongduchon-Uijongbu, 
Pochan-Uijongbu, Chunchon, and 
Chamunjin-Kangoung Jand one e by sea south 
of Kangaung. 

On the remote west, the, Ongjin Peninsula, 


about 0400 hours, enemy’s artillery and mortar. 


shells began to fall on the defense lines manned 
by the elements of the 17th Infantry ROK 
Regiment. Soon the 3rd north Korean Border. 


Constabulary Brigade, and the 14th Regiment - 


of the 6th north Korean Division attacked in 
force and had, forced the remnants of the 
ROK Regiment to fall back toward the sea. © 
Meanwhile, the Red air arm had brought 
Kimpo airfield under ‘attack by noon, and it 
was not long before Seoul itself was strafed by 
a pair of propeller-driven Yak fighter, planes. | 
‘By early afternoon in the western half of 
the battle-ground, the NK Corps was carrying 
outits action with lighting speed. Only on 
the east at Chunhon defended by the 6th ROK 
Division had the invasion fallen behind the 
enemy schedule. 


The 2ndand the 7th NK | 
Divisions failed to carry out the II NK Corps 


objective to take Chunchon the first day. 


. Onthe eastcoast front, the ‘Sth NK 


Division, under the II NK Corps, struck the 


8th ROK Division along the coast line, while 
the special guerrila troops, the 766th NK Unit, . 
landed atthe beaches above and below 

Samchok, without meeting noticeable - opposi- 
tion, in an attempt to take up the work of 
blocking roads to bar the retreating ROK 


troops from the frontline ‘and also to harass 
. and terrorize the 


intiocent people in the rear 
areas, Í i 


‘Thus, the unprovoked war came as a real . 
surprise and the ROK forces were thrown back 
in great confusion. 

The War ended—after thousands laid down 
their lives. It was a tragedy, whose recurrence 
the people of Korea want to avoid at „any cost. 
Alas ! the north is even today totally 
nonchalant. 


This year President Park sent out peace 
overtires followed by many official statements 
‘from the south. The north has yet to make 
any positive response. Whatever. hopes we 
had was squashed—when the north, in contra- 
vention of international sports norms denied 
thé entry of the South Korean Table Tennis 


. Team to north Korea—scotching once and for 


all the chances of a further peaceful reapproch- 
ment, since sports and cultural events are the 


‘only .meansof bringing together warring 
people. ` ' , : 
The people of South today cannot easily 


believe the North. Etis high time the North 
comes in the open and makes’ sincere efforts 
for peace. The people of South Korea will no ' 
longer be deceived or surprised as they were in 


1950. : a4 


